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PREFACE 

TO THE First Edition. 


It was in June, 1875, as I chanced to be for a day or 
two in Leipzig, that I was unexpectedly invited to prepare 
the Sanskrit grammar for the Indo-European series projected 
by Messrs. Breitkopf and H^rtel. After some consideration, 
and consnltation with friends, I accepted the task, and have 
since devoted to it what time could be spared from regular 
duties, after the satisfaction of engagements earlier formed. 
If the delay seems a long one, it was nevertheless unavoid- 
able ; and I would gladly, in the interest of the work itself, 
have made it still longer. In every such case, it is necess- 
ary to make a compromise between measurably satisfying a 
present pressing need, and doing the subject fuller justice 
at the cost of more time ; and it seemed as if the call for 
a Sanskrit grammar on a somewhat different plan from those 
already in use — excellent as some of these in many respects 
are — was urgent enough to recommend a speedy com- 
pletion of the work begun. 

The objects had especially in view in the preparation 
of this grammar have been the following: 

1 . To make a presentation of the facts of the language 
primarily as they show themselves in use in the literature, 
and only secondarily as they are laid down by the native 
grammarians. The earliest European grammars were by the 
necessity of the case chiefly founded on their native prede- 
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cessors; and a traditional method was thus established which 
has been perhaps somewhat too closely adhered to, at the 
expense of clearness and of proportion, as well as of scien- 
tific truth. Accordingly, my attention has not been directed 
toward a profounder study of the grammatical science of the 
Hindu schools; their teachings I have been contented to take 
as already reported to Western learners in the existing 
Western grammars. 

2. To include also in the presentation the forms and 
constructions of the older language, as exhibited in the Veda 
and the Brahmana. Grassmann's excellent Index-Vocabulary 
to the Rig-Veda, and my own manuscript one to the Atharva- 
Veda (which I hope soon to be able to make public*), gave 
me in full detail the great mass of Vedic material; and this, 
with some assistance from pupils and friends, I have sought 
to complete, as far as the circumstances permitted, from the 
other Vedic texts and from the various works of the Brah- 
mana period, both printed and manuscript. 

3. To treat the language throughout as an accented one, 
omitting nothing of what is known respecting the nature of 
the Sanskrit accent, its changes in combination and inflection, 
and the tone of individual words — being, in all this, ne- 
cessarily dependent especially upon the material presented 
by the older accentuated texts. 

4. To cast all statements, classifications, and so on. 
into a form consistent with the teachings of linguistic science. 
In doing this, it has been necessary to discard a^ few of the 
long-used and familiar divisions and terms of Sanskrit gram- 
mar — for example, the classification and nomenclature of 
,, special tenses^ and '^general tenses*' (which is so indefen- 
sible that one can only wonder at its having maintained itself 
so long), the order and terminology of the conjugation-classes, 
the separation in treatment of the facts of internal and ex- 
it was published , as vol. XIL of the Joiirual of the American 

Oriental Society, in 1881 . 
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ternal euphonic combination, and the like. But care has been 
taken to facilitate the transition from the old to the new: 
and the changes, it is believed, will commend themselves to 
unqualified acceptance. It has been songht also to help an 
appreciation of the character of the language by putting its 
facts as far as possible into a statistical form. In this respect 
the native grammar is especially deficient and misleading. 

Regard has been constantly had to the practical needs 
of the learner of the language, and it has been attempted, 
by due arrangement and by the use of different sizes of 
type, to make the work as usable by one whose object 
it is to acquire a knowledge of the classical Sanskrit alone 
as those are in which the earlier forms are not included. 
The cnstom of transliterating all Sanskrit words into Euro- 
pean characters, which has become usnal in European San- 
skrit grammars, is, as a matter of course, retained through- 
out; and, because of the difficulty of setting even a small 
Sanskrit type with anything but a large European, it is 
practiced alone in the smaller sizes. 

\Vliile the treatment of the facts of the language has 
thus been made a historical one, within the limits of the 
language itself, I have not ventured to make it comparative, 
by bringing in the analogous forms and processes of other 
related languages. To do this, in addition to all that was 
attempted beside, would have extended the work, both in 
content and in time of preparation, far beyond the limits 
assigned to it. And, having decided to leave out this ele- 
ment. I have done so consistently throughout. Explanations 
of the origin of forms have also been avoided, for the same 
reason and for others, which hardly call for statement. 

A grammar is necessarily in great part founded on its 
predecessors, and it would be in vain to attempt an acknowl- 
edgment in detail of all the aid received from other schol- 
ars. I have had at hand always especially the very schol- 
arly and reliable brief summary of Kielhorn, the full and 
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eicellent work of Monier WilliamB, the smaller grammar of 
fiopp (a wonder of learning and method for the time when 
it was prepared), and the volumes of Benfey and Muller. 
As regards the material of the language, no other aid. of 
conrse, has been at all comparable with the great Peters- 
bnrg lexicon of BUhtiingk and Both, the existence of which 
gives by itself a new character to all investigations of the 
Sanskrit language. What I have not fonnd there or in the 
special collections made by myself or by others for me, I 
have called below "not quotable” — a provisional designa- 
tion, necessarily liable to correction in detail by the results 
of further researches. For what concerns the verb, its forms 
and their classification and uses, 1 have had, as every one 
must have, by far the most aid from DelbrUck, in his Alt- 
indisches Verbum and his various syntactical contribu- 
tions. Former pupils of my own. Professors Avery and 
Edgren, have also helped me, in connection with this 
subject and with others, in a way and measure that calls for 
public acknowledgment. In respect to tbe important matter 
of the declension in the earliest language, I have made great 
use of the elaborate paper in the Journ. Am. Or. Soc. (print- 
ing contemporaneously with this work, and used by me 
almost, but not quite, to the end of the subject by my 
former pupil Prof. Lanman ; my treatment of it is founded 
on his. My manifold obligations to my own teacher, Prof. 
Weber of Berlin, also require to be nicnuoiicd : among other 
things, I owe to him the use of his cojdcs of certain un- 
published texts of the Brahmana period, not otherwise access- 
ible to me; and he was kind enough to look through with 
me my work in its inchoate condition, favoring me with 
valuable suggestions. For this last favor I have likewise to 
thank Prof. DelbrUck — who, moreover, has taken the trouble 
to glance over for a like purpose the greater part of the 
proof-sheets of the grammar, as they came from the press. 
To Dr. L. von Schriider is due whatever use 1 have been 
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able to BQake (ud fortunately a very imperfect one) of the im- 
portant Maitrayani-Sanhita.* 

Of the debciencies of my work I am, I think, not leas 
fully aware than any critic of it, even the geverest, is likely 
to be. Shonl4 it be found to answer its intended purpose 
well enough to come to another edition, my endeavor will 
be to improve and complete it: and I shall be grateful for 
any corrections or suggestions which may aid me in mak- 
ing it a more efficient help to the study of the Sanskrit 
language and literature. 

Gotha, July 1879. 

W. D. W. 


PREFACE 

TO THE Second Edition. 


In preparing a new edition of this grammar, I have 
made use of the new material gathered by myself during 
the intervening years ** and also of that gathered by others, 
so far -as it was accessible to me and fitted into my plan;*** 
and I have had the benefit of kind suggestions from varioua 
quarters — for all of which 1 desire to return a grateful 
acknowledgment. By such help, I have been able not only 
to correct and repair certain errors and omissions of the 
first edition, but also to speak with more definiteness upon 

* Since published in full by him, 1881—6. 

** A part of this new material was published by myself in 18S5, 
as a Supplement to the grammar, under the title ''Roots, Verb-Forms, 
and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language”. 

*** Especially deserving of mention is Holtzmann’s collection of 
material from the Mahabharata, also published (1884) in the form of 
a Supplement to this work; also BObtlingk's similar collection from 
the larger half of the Ramayana. 
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very many points relating to the material and usages of 
the langnaga. 

In order not to impair the applicability of the referen- 
ces already made to the work by various authors, its para- 
graphing has been retained unchanged throughout; for in- 
creased convenience of further reference, the subdivisions 
of paragraphs have been more thoroughly marked, by letters 
'now and then changing a former lettering); and the par- 
agraph-numbers have been set at the outer instead of the 
inner edge of the upper margin. 

My remoteness from the place of publication has for- 
bidden me the reading of more than one proof; but the 
kindness of Professor Lanman in adding his revision ^ac- 
companied by other timely suggestions) to mine, and the 
care of the printers, will be found, I trust, to have aided 
in securing a text disfigured by few errors of the press. 

Circumstances beyond my control have delayed for a 
year or two the completion of this revision, and have made 
it in some parts less complete than I should have desired. 

New-Haven, Sept. 1888. 


W. D. W. 
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Brief Account of the Indian Literature. 

It seems desirable to give here such a sketch of the 
liistory of Indian literature as shall show the relation to 
one another of the different periods and forms of the lan- 
guage treated in the following grammar, and the position 
of the works there quoted. 

The name ''Sanskrit*’ (samBkfta, 1087 d, ^ adorned^ elah- 
orated y perfected) y which is popularly applied to the whole 
ancient and sacred language of India, belongs more properly 
only to that dialect which, regulated and established by the 
labors of the native grammarians, has led for the last two 
thousand years or more an artificial life, like that of the 
Latin during most of the same period in Europe, as the 
written and spoken means of communication of the learned 
and priestly caste; and which even at the present day fills 
that office. It is thus distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the later and derived dialects — as the Prakrit, forms of 
language which have datable monuments from as early as 
the third century before Christ, and which are represented 
by inscriptions and coins, by the speech of the uneducated 
characters in the Sanskrit dramas [see below), and by a 
limited literature; the Pali, a Prakritic dialect which became 
the sacred language of Buddhism in Farther India, and is 
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still in service there as such ; and yet later and more altered 
tongues forming the transition to the languages of modem 
India. And, on the other hand, it is distinguished, but 
very much less sharply and widely, from the older dialects 
or forms of speech presented in the canonical literature, 
the Veda and Brahmana. 

This fact, of the fixation by learned treatment of an 
authorized mode of expression, which should thenceforth be 
used according to rule in the intercourse of the educated, 
is the cardinal one in Indian linguistic history; and as the 
native grammatical literature has determined the form of 
the language, so it has also to a large extent determined 
the grammatical treatment of the language by European 
scholars. 

Much in the history of the learned movement is still 
obscure, and opinions are at variance even as to points of 
prime consequence. Only the concluding works in the devel- 
opment of the grammatical science have been preserved to 
us; and though they are evidently the perfected fruits of a 
long series of learned labors, the records of the latter are 
lost beyond recover)^ The time and the place of the cre- 
ation of Sanskrit are unknown; and as to its occasion, we 
have only our inferences and conjectures to rely upon. It 
seems, however, altogether likely that the grammatical sense 
of the ancient Hindus was awakened in great measure by 
their study of the traditional sacred texts, and by their com- 
parison of its different language with that of contemporary 
use. It is certain that the grammatical study of those texts 
(qfikhfis, lit’ly branches], phonetic and other, w'as zealously 
and effectively followed in the Brahmanic schools; this is 
attested by our possession of a number of phonetico-gram- 
matical treatises, prfiti9fikhyaB (prati 9&kh&m belonging to 
each several text), each having for subject one principal 
Vedic text, and noting all its peculiarities of form; these, 
both by the depth and exactness of their owm researches 
and by the number of authorities which they quote, speak 
plainly of a lively scientific activity continued during a long 
time. What part, on the other hand, the notice of differ 
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cnees between the correct speech of the learned and the 
altered dialects of the vulgar may have borne in the same 
movement is not easy to determine ; but it is not customary 
that a language has its proper usages fixed by rule until 
the danger is distinctly felt of its undergoing corruption. 

The labors of the general school of Sanskrit grammar 
reached a climax in the grammarian Panini, whose text-book, 
contiiining the facts of the language cast into the highly 
artful and difficult form of about four thousand algebraic- 
formula -like rules (in the statement and arrangement of 
which brevity alone is had in view, at the cost of distinct- 
ness and unambiguousness), became for all after time the 
authoritative, almost sacred, norm of correct speech. Re- 
specting his period, nothing really definite and trustworthy 
is known; but he is with much probability held to have 
lived some time (two to four centuries) before the Christian 
era. He has had commentators in abundance, and has under- 
gone at their hands some measure of amendment and com- 
pletion; but he has not been overthrown or superseded. 
The chief and most authoritative commentary on his work 
is that called the M&hSbhfishya great comment^ by Pa- 
tanjali. 

A language, even if not a vernacular one. which is in 
tolerably wide and constant use for writing and speaking, 
is, of course, kept in life principally by direct tradition, by 
communication from teacher to scholar and the study and 
imitation of existing texts, and not by the learning of gram- 
matical rules; yet the existence of grammatical authority, 
and especially of a single one, deemed infallible and of pre- 
scriptive value, could not fail to exert a strong regulative 
influence, leading to the avoidance more and more of what 
was. even if lingering in use, inconsistent with his teachings, 
iind also, in the constant reproduction of texts, to the grad- 
ual eiFacement of whatever they might contain that was 
unapproved. Thus the whole more modern literature of 
India has been Paninized, so to speak, pressed into the 
mould prepared by him and his school. What are the 
limits of the artificiality of this process is not yet known. 
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The attention of special students of the Hindu grammar 
(and the subject is so intricate and difficult that the number 
is exceedingly small of those who have mastered it suffi- 
ciently to have a competent opinion on such general matters) 
has been hitherto mainly directed toward determining what 
the Sanskrit according to Panini really is, toward explaining 
the language from the grammar. And, naturally enough, 
in India, or wherever else the leading object is to learn to 
speak and write the language correctly — that is, as author- 
ised by the grammarians — that is the proper course to 
pursue. This, however, is not the way really to understand 
the language. The time must soon come, or it lias come 
already, when the endeavor shall be instead to explain the 
grammar from the language: to test in all details, so far 
as shall be found possible, the reason of P«‘inini’s rules 
(which contain not a little that seems problematical, or even 
sometimes perverse); to determine what and how much 
genuine usage he had everywhere as foundation, and what 
traces may be left in the literature of usages possessing an 
inherently authorized character, though unratified by him. 

By the term ^^classicaP or "later’’ language, then, as 
constantly used below in the grammar, is meant the lan- 
guage of those literary monuments which are written in con- 
formity with the rules of the native grammar: virtually, the 
whole proper Sanskrit literature. For although parts of this 
are doubtless earlier than Panini, it is impossible to tell 
just what parts, or how far they have escaped in their style 
the leveling influence of the grammar. The whole, too, 
may be called so far an artificial literature as it is written 
in a phonetic form (see grammar, 101a) which never can 
have been a truly vernacular and living one. Nearly all of 
it is metrical: not poetic works only, but narratives, histories 
(so far as anything deserving that name can be said to exist), 
and scientific treatises of every variety, are done into verse; 
a prose and a prose literature hardly has an existence (the 
principal exceptions, aside from the voluminous commen- 
taries, are a few stories, as the Da 9 akumSraoarita and the 
VKsavadattS). Of linguistic history there is next to nothing 
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in it all; but only a history of style, and this for the most 
part showing a gradual depravation, an increase of artificiality 
and an intensification of certain more undesirable features 
of the language — such as the use of passive constructions 
and of participles instead of verbs, and the substitution of 
compounds for sentences. 

This being the condition of the later literature, it is of 
so much the higher consequence that there is an earlier 
literature, to AYhich the suspicion of artificiality does not 
attach, or attaches at least only in a minimal degree, which 
has a truly vernacular character, and abounds in prose as 
well as verse. 

The results of the very earliest literary productiveness 
of the Indian people are the hymns with which, when they 
had only crossed the threshold of the country, and when 
their geographical horizon was still limited to the river- 
basin of the Indus with its tributaries, they praised their 
gods, the deified powers of nature, and accompanied the 
rites of their comparatively simple worship. At what period 
these were made and sung cannot be determined with any 
approach to accuracy: it may have been as early as 2000 
B. C. They were long handed down by oral tradition, pre- 
served by the care, and increased by the additions and 
imitations, of succeeding generations; the mass was ever 
growing, and, with the change of habits and beliefs and 
religious practices, was becoming variously applied — sung 
in chosen extracts, mixed with other material into liturgies, 
adapted with more or less of distortion to help the needs 
of a ceremonial which was coming to be of immense elab- 
oration and intricacy. And, at some time in the course 
of this history, there was made for preservation a great col- 
lection of the hymn-material, mainly its oldest and most 
genuine part, to the extent of over a thousand hymns and ten 
thousand verses, arranged according to traditional authorship 
and to subject and length and metre of hymn: this collection 
is the Big-Veda Veda of verses (yo) or of hymns. Other 
collections were made also out of the same general mass 
of traditional material: doubtless later, although the inter- 
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relations of this period are as yet too unclear to allow of 
our speaking with entire confidence as to anything concern- 
ing them. Thus^ the Sftma-Veda Veda of chants (sSman), 
contiiining only about a sixth as much, its verses nearly all 
found in the Rig-Veda also, but appearing here with nume- 
rous differences of reading : these were passages put together 
for chanting at the soma-sacrifices. Again, collections called 
by the comprehensive name of Yajur-Veda Veda of sac- 
ri/irial formulas (yajus) : these contained not verses alone, 
but also numerous prose utterances, mingled with the former, 
in the order in which they were practically employed in 
the ceremonies; they were strictly liturgical collections. Of 
these, there arc in existence several texts, which have their 
mutual differences ; the VSja8aneyi-Samhit& (in two slightly 
discordant versions, Mfidhyandina and KS^va), sometimes 
also called the VVhite Yajur-Veda; and tlie various and 
considerably dificriiig texts of the Black Yajur-Veda, namely 
the T&ittirlya-Sanihit&, the M&itrKya9l-8aihhit&, the Kapif- 
(hala-SaihhitS, and the K&fhaka (the two last not yet pub- 
lished). Finally, another historical collection, like the Rig- 
Veda, but made up mainly of later and less accepted 
material, and called (among other less current names) the 
Atharva-Veda Veda of the Atharvans (a legendary priestly 
family] ; it is somewhat more than half as bulky as the Rig- 
Veda, and contains a certain amount of material correspond- 
ing to that of the latter, and also a number of brief prose 
passages. To this last collection is very generally refused 
in the orthodox literature the name of Veda; but for us it 
is the most interesting of all, after the Rig-Veda, because 
it contains the largest amount of hymn-material (or mantra, 
as it is called, in distinction from the prose brfthmapa), 
and in a language which, though distinctly less antique 
than that of the other, is nevertheless truly Vedic. Two 
versions of it are extant, one of them in only a single 
known manuscript. 

A not insignificant body of like material, and of various 
period (although doubtless in the main belonging to the 
latest time of Vedic productiveness, and in part perhaps 
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the imiuitiye v.\,rk of a yet more modern time), is scattered 
through the texts to be later described, the BrUmia^iM and 
the Satras. To assemble and sift and compare it is now 
one of the pressing needs of Vedic study. 

The fundamental divisions of the Vedic literature here 
mentioned have all had their various schoob of sectaries, 
each of these with a text of its own. showing some differ- 
enci^s from those of the other schools: but those mentioned 
above are all that are now known to be in existence; and 
the chance of the discovery of others grows every year 
smaller. 

The labor of the schoob in the conservation of their 
saerod texts was extraordinary, and has been crowned with 
such success that the text of each school, ^ whatever may 
he its differences from those of other schools, is virtually 
without various readings, preserved with all its peculiarities 
of dialect, and its smallest and most exceptional traits of 
phonetic form, pure and unobscured. It b not the place 
here to describe the means by which, in addition to the 
religious care of the sectaries, this accuracy was secured: 
forms of text, lists of peculiarities and treatises upon them, 
and so on. When this kind of care began in the case of 
each text, and what of original character may have been 
effaced before it, or lost in spite of it, cannot be told. But 
it is certain that the Vedic records furnish, on the whole, 
a wonderfully accurate and trustworthy picture of a form of 
ancient Indian language (as well as ancient Indian belieft 
and institutions) which was a natural and undbtorted one, 
and which goes back a good way behind the classical San- 
skrit. Its differences from the latter the following treatise 
endeavors to show in detail. 

Along with the verses and sacrificial formulas and 
phrases in the text of the Black Yajur-Veda are given 
long prose sections, in which the ceremonies are described, 
their meaning and the reason of the details and the accom- 
panying utterances are discussed and explained, illustrative 
legends are reported or fabricated, and variogp speculations, 
etymological and other, are indulged in. Such matter comes 
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to be called brfihma^a (apparently relating to ike hrahman 
or fDorship). In the White Yajur-Veda, it is separated into 
a work by itself, beside the saibhitS or text of verses and 
formulas, and is called the ^tapatba-BrShnuu^ Brahmana 
of a hundred ways. Other similar collections are found, be- 
longing to various other schools of Vedic study, and they 
bear the common name of Brfthmapa, with the name of the 
school, or some other distinctive title, prefixed. Thus, the 
Aitareya and K&u^itaki-BrShma^s, belonging to the schools 
of the Rig-Veda, the Fa£Loavifi9a and l^vififa-BrShma^as 
and oihfr minor worlds, to the Sma-Veda; the Qopatha- 
Brfthmapa, to the ^harva-Yeda; and. a JUminlya- or Tala- 
vakSra-BriUunapa, to Bama-Veda, has recently (Burnell) 
been discovered in India; the Tglttiriya»Br fihin a p a is a col- 
lection of mingled mantra and bri^mapa, like the aailkhitft 
of the same name, but supplementary and later. These 
works are likewise regarded as canonical by the schools, 
and are learned by their sectaries with the same extreme care 
which Is devoted to the sathhitls, and their condition of 
textual preservation is of a kindred excellence. To a cer- 
tain extent, there is among them the possession of common 
material: a fact the bearings of which are not yet fully 
understood. 

Notwithstanding the inanity of no small part of their 
contents, the Brahmanas are of a high order of interest in 
their bearings on the history of Indian institutions; and 
philologically they are not less important, since they re- 
present a form of language in most respects intermediate 
between the classical and that of the Vedas, and offer spe- 
cimens on a large scale of a prose style, and of one which 
is in the main a natural and freely developed one — the 
oldest and most primitive Indo-European prose. 

Beside the Brahmanas are sometimes found later ap- 
pendices, of a similar character, called Ara^yakaa {foresir 
swtions): as the Altareya-Arapyaka, TIitttnya-Arapyaka, 
Byhad-ArapyakSf and so on. And from some of these, or 
even from the Brahmapas, are extracted the earliest Upa- 
niyads (sittings , lectures on sacred subjects) — which. 
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however, are continued and added to down to a compara- 
tively modem time. The Upanishads are one of the lines 
by which the Brahmapa literature passes over into the later 
theological literature. 

Another line of transition is shown in the Sutras (/tries, 
rvle$). The works thus named are analogous with the 
Brahmapas in that they belong to the schools of Vedic 
study and are named from them, and that they deal with 
the religious ceremonies: treating them, however, in the 
way of prescription, not of dogmatic explanation. They, 
too, contain some mantra or hymn-material, not found to 
occur elsewhere. In part (priuta or kalpa-sUtras), they take 
up the great sacrificial ceremonies, with which the Brah- 
mapas have to do; in part (grhya-sQtras), they teach the 
minor duties of a pious householder; in some cases (sB^ 
may^Brika-sUtras) they lay down the general obligations of 
one whose life is in accordance with prescribed duty. And 
out of the last two, or especially the last, come by natural 
development the law-books (dharma-pBstras) « which make 
a conspicuous figure in the later literature: the oldest and 
most noted of them being that called by the name of 
Manu (an outgrowth, it is believed by many, of the Manava 
Vedic school) ; to which are added that of Ya^jnavalkya, and 
many others. 

Respecting the chronology of this development, or the 
date of any class of writings, still more of any individual 
work, the less that is said the better. All dates given in 
Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again. Every important work has undergone so many more 
or less transforming changes before reaching the form in 
which it comes to us, that the question of original con- 
struction is complicated with that of final redaction. It is 
so with the law-book of Manu, just mentioned, which has 
well-founded claims to being regarded as one of the very 
oldest works of the proper Sanskrit literature, if not the 
oldest (it has been variously assigned, to periods from six 
centuries before Christ to four after Christ). It is so, again, 
in a still more striking degree, with the great legendary 
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epic of the MablbhSrata. The ground -work of this is 
doubtless of very early date; but it has served as a text 
into which materials of various character and period have 
been inwoven, until it has become a heterogeneous mass, 
a kind of cyclopedia for the warrior-caste, hard to separate 
into its constituent parts. The story of Nala, and the phil- 
osophical poem Bhagavad-QItfi, are two of the most noted 
of its episodes. The RSmSya^a. the other most famous epic, 
is a work of another kind: though also worked over and 
more or less altered in its transmission to our time, it is 
the production, in the main, of a single author (Valmiki); 
and it is gehcrally believed to be in part allegorical, re- 
presenting the introduction of Aryan culture and dominion 
into Southern India. By its .side stand a number of minor 
epics, of various authorship and period, as the Raghuvahf a 
(ascribed to the dramatist Kididasa), the MSghakftvya, the 
Bhattikftvya (the last, written chiefly with the grammatical 
intent of illustrating by use as many as po sible of the 
numerous formations which, through taught by the gram- 
marians, find no place in the literature). 

The Purfti^aB, a large class of works mostly of immense 
extent, are best mentioned in connection with the epics. 
They are pseudo-historical and prophetic in character, of 
modern date, and of inferior value. Real history finds no 
place in Sanskrit literature, nor is there any conscious 
historical element in any of the works composing it. 

Lyric poetry is represented by many wjorks, some of 
which, as the MeghadQta and Oltagovinda, are of no mean 
order of merit. 

The drama is a still more noteworthy and important 
branch. The first indications of dramatical inclination and 
capacity on the part of the Hindus are seen in certain 
hymns of the Veda, where a mythological or legendary 
situation is conceived dramatically, and set forth in the 
form of a dialogue — well-known examples are the dialogue 
of Sarama and the Fanis, that of Yama and his sister Yarn!, 
that of Vasishtha and the rivers, that of Agni and the other 
gods — but there are no extant inttrmediaries between these 
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and the standard drama. The beginnings of the latter date 
from a period when in actual life the higher and educated 
characters used Sanskrit, and the lower and uneducated used 
the popular dialects derived from it, the Prakrits; and their 
dialogue reflects this condition of things. Then, however, 
learning (not to call it pedantry) intervened, and sterotj'ped 
the new element; a Prakrit grammar grew up beside the 
Sanskrit grammar, according to the rules of which Prakrit 
could be made indefinitely on a substrate of Sanskrit; and 
none of the existing dramas need to date from the time of 
vernacular use of Prakrit, while most or all of them are 
undoubtedly much later. Among the dramatic authors, 
Kalidasa is incomparably the chief, and his 9&kuntal8 as 
distinctly his masterpiece. His date has been a matter of 
much inquiry and controversy; it is doubtless some cen- 
turies later than our era. The only other work deserving 
to be mentioned along with Kalidasa’s is the Mfcchakatl of 
9udraka, also of questionable period, but believed to be 
the oldest of the extant dramas. 

A partly dramatic character belongs also to the fable, 
in which animals are represented as acting and speaking. 
The most noted works in this department are the Fafioa- 
tantra, which through Persian and Semitic versions has made 
its way all over the world, and contributes a considerable 
quota to the fable-literature of every European language, 
and, partly founded on it, the comparatively recent and 
popular Hitopadeqa [salutary instruction]. 

Two of the leading departments of Sanskrit scientific 
literature, the legal and the grammatical, have been already 
sufficiently noticed ; of those remaining, the most important 
by far is the philosophical. The beginnings of philosophic- 
al speculation are seen already in some of the later hymns 
of the Veda, more abundantly in the Brahmanas and Arap- 
yakas, and then espi iaily in the Upanishads. The evo- 
lution and historic relation of the systems of philosophy, 
and the age of their text-books, are matters on which much 
obscurity still rests. There are six systems of primary rank, 
and reckoned as orthodox, although really standing in no 
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■ccoiduee with approxed religious doctrines. All of them 
seek the same end, the emandparion of the soul irom the 
necessity of continuing its existence in a succession of 
bodies, and its unification with the All-soul; but they 
differ in regard to the means by whidi they seek to attain 
this end. 

The astrenomical sdenee of the Hindus is a reflection 
of that of Greece, and its literature is of recent date; but 
as mathemaridans, in arithmetic and geometry, they hare 
shown more independence. Their medical sdenee, although 
its beginnings go back even to the Veda, in the use of 
medicinal plants with accompanying incantations, is of little 
account, and its proper literature by no means ancient. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


ALPHABET. 

1. The natives of India write their ancient and sacred 
language in a variety of alphabets — generally, in each 
part of the country, in the same alphabet which they use 
for their own vernacular. The mode of writing, however, 
which is employed throughout the heart of Aryan India, or 
in Hindustan proper, is alone adopted by European scholars . 
it is called the devanfigarl. 

a. This name is of doubtful origin and value. A more comprehensive 
name is n&garl (perhaps, of the city); and deva-nfigari is nfigari of 
the godsy or of the Brahmans. 

2. Much that relates to the history of the Indian alphabets is still 
obscure. The earliebt irritten monuments of known date in the country are 
the inscriptions containing the edicts of A(oka or Piyadasi, of about the 
middle of the third century B. C. They are in two different systems of 
characters, of which one shows distinct signs of derivation from a Semitic 
source, while the other is also probably, though much less evidently, of the 
same origin. From the latter, the Lath, or Southern Af;oka character (of 
Glniar), come tho later Indian alphabets, both those of the northern Aryan 
languages and those oL the southern Dravidian languages. Tho nfigari, 
devanfigarl, BengalT, QuzeratT, and others, are varieties of its northern 
derivatives; and with them are related some of the alphabets of peoples 
outside of India — as In Tibet and Farther India — who have adopted Hindu 
culture or religion. 

a. There Is reason to believe that writing was ilrst employed in India 
for practical purposes — for correspondence and business and the like — 
and only by degrees came to be applied also to literary use. The literature, 
to a great extent, and the more fully in proportion to ita claimed sanctity 
and authority, ignores all written record, and assumes to be kept In exist- 
ence by oral tradition alone. 

Whitney, Qrammar. 2. ed. 
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8* Of fhe devanftgari itself there are minor varieties, depending on 
differences of locality or of period, as also of individual band (see examples 
in Weber's catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit MSS., in Rajendralala Mitra’a 
notices of MSS. in Indian libraries, in the published fac- similes of in- 
scriptions, and BO on); and these are in some measure reflected in the type 
prepared for printing, both in India and in Europe. Bat a student vho 
makes himself familiar with one style of printed characters will have little 
difficulty with the others, and will soon learn, by practice, td'^read the manu- 
scripts. A few specimens of types other than those used in this work are 
given in Appendix A. 

a« On account of the difficulty of combining them with the smaller sizes 
of our Roman and Italic type, the dewanfigari characters are used below only 
in connecticn with the first or largest size. And, in accordance with the 
laudable usage of recent grammars, they are, wherever given, also trans- 
literated, in Clarendon letters; while the latter alone are used in the other 
sizes. 

4. The student may be advised to try to familiarize himself 
from the start with the devanflgarl mode of writing. At the same 
time, it is not indispensable that he should do so until, having 
learned the principal paradigms, he comes to begin reading and ana- 
lysing and parsing; and many will find the latter the more practical, 
and in the end equally or more effective, way. 

6. The characters of the devanftgarl alphabet, and the 
European letters which will be used in transliterating them, 
are as follows : 

short long 

i ^ a 2 lETT a 

palatal * ^ ^ \ ^ 

Vowels: simple ^ labial » 3 u • ^ ii 

lingual » fT T • f 

dental • \ [>• ^ 1] 

^ -s ^ 

i palatal n 17 e » 7 at 

...to 

ViB»rgs ^ 

AnosTirB >« & or di (see 73o). 

snrd surd wp. sonant son. asp. nasal 

guttural 1 ’ ^ k » m kh >• IT g « ?T gh « 3" ft 

piJi^titl « ^ c *» ^ ch w 5T j * TK jh * 3T A 

Mutes j lingual »'S t 

dental "rft »8Tth»^d 

labial w^p nJTfph-Vb «>Tbh«lTia 
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I palatal 

« 7T y 

Semivowels 

1 lingual 

« X r 


dental 

« 5T 1 


labial 

« of V 


1 palatal 

•• 5T 9 

Sibilants 

lingual 

« 1? * 


1 dental 

« H s 

Aspiration 


^ h 


a. To these may be added a lingual 1 Xi which in some of the 
Vedic texts takes the place of ? 4 when occurring between two 
vowels ,64'. 

A few other sounds, recognized by the theories of the Hindu 
grammarians, but either having no separate characters to represent 
them or only very rarely and exceptionally written, will be noticed 
below \71 b, c, 230}. Such are the guttural and labial breathings, the 
nasal semivowels, and others. 

7. The order of arrangement given above is that in 
which the sounds are catalogued and described by the native 
grammarians ; and it has been adopted by European scholars 
as the alphabetic order, for indexes, dictionaries, etc. : to the 
Hindus, the idea of an alphabetic arrangement for such 
practical uses is wanting. 

a. In some works (as the Petersburg lexicon), a visarga which Is re- 
garded as equivalent to and exchangeable with a sibilant (172) is, though 
written as visarga, given the alphabetic place of the sibilant. 

8. The theory of the devanSgarl, as of the other In- 
dian modes of writing, is syllabic and consonantah Thai 
is to say, it regards as the written unit, not the simple 
sound, but the syllable (ak^ara); and further, as the sub- 
stantial part of the syllable, the consonant or the consonants 
which precede the vowel — this latter being merely implied, 
or, if written, being written by a subordinate sign attached 
to the consonant. 

9. Hence follow these two principles: 

A. The forms of the vowel -characters given in the 
alphabetical' scheme, above are used only when the vowel 

1 * 
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forms a syllable by itself, or is not combined with a pre- 
ceding consonant: that is, when it is either initial or pre- 
ceded by another vowel. In combination with a consonant, 
other modes of representation are used. 

If more consonants than one precede the vowel, 
forming with it a single syllable, their characters must be 
combined into a single compound character. 

a. Native Hindu usage, in manuscripts and inscriptions, treats 
toe whole material of a sentence alike, not separating its words from 
one another, any more than the syllables of the same word: a final 
consonant is combined into one written syllable with the initial vowel 
or consonant or consonants of the following word. It never occurred 
to the Hindus to space their words in any way, even where the mode 
of writing admitted such treatment; nor to begin a paragraph on a 
new line; nor to write one line of verse under another: everything, 
without exception, is written solid by them, filling the whole page. 

b. Thus, the sentence and verse-line aham rudrebhir vasubhiQ 
carfimy abam adityair uta vi^vadev&ih (Rig- Veda X. 125. 1 : see 
Appendix B) I xcander with the Vasus, the liudraa, 1 with the Adityas 
and the All-Gods is thus syllabized: a hajb ru dre bhi rva bu bhi ^ca 
rft mya ha mft di tyii ru ta vi gva de vaih, each syllable ending 
with a vowel (or a vowel modified by the nasal -sign anu8v&ra» or 
having the sign of a final breathing, visazga, added: these being the 
only elements that can follow a vowel in the same syllable) ; and it 
is (together with the next line) written in the manuscripts after this 
fashion : 



Each syllable is written separately, and by many scribes the 
successive syllables are parted a little from one another: thus, 

^ ft ^^5 ft n ^ ^ *JT ^ 

and so on. 

c. In Western practice, however, it is almost universally custom- 
ary to divide paragraphs, to make the lines of verse follow one an- 
other, and also to separate the words so far as this can be done 
without changing the mode of writing them. See Appendix Bf where 
the verse here given is so treated. 

d. Further, in works prepared for beginners in the language, it 
is not uncommon to make a more complete separation of words by a 
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free use of the virRma-sign (11) under final consonants: thus, for 
example, 

or even by indicating also the combinations of initial and final vowels 
(120, 127): for example, 

^ ftr^FT^T’iTT fsPTO fJl 

e. In transliterating, Western methods of separation of words are 
of course to be followed ; to do otherwise would be simple pedantry. 

10. Under A, it is to be noticed that the modes of 
indicating a vowel combined with a preceding consonant 
are as follows : 

a. The short Cl a has no written sign at all; the con- 
sonant-sign itself implies a following d a, unless some other 
vowel-sign is attached to it (or else thevirSma: 11). Thus^ 
the consonant-signs as given above in the alphabetic scheme 
are really the signs of the syllables ka, kha, etc. etc. (to ha). 

b. The long CTT & is written by a perpendicular stroke 
after the consonant : thus, ^ ka, tjj dhS, ^ ha. 

c. Short 5 I and long ^ I are written by a similar 
stroke, which for short 1 is placed before the consonant and for 
long I is placed after it, and in either case is connected with 
the consonant by a hook above the upper line thus, ki^ 

kl; ft bhi, bhi; ft ni, nl. 

The hook above, tuniiiig to the left or to the right, la historically the 
essential part of the character, having been originally the whole of it; the 
hooks were only later prolonged, so as to reach all the way down beside 
the consonant. In the MSS., they almost never have the horizontal stroke 
drawn across them above, though this is added in tho printed characters : 
thus, originally ki, ^ kl ; in the MSS., ft, 5^ ; in print, ft, 

d. The u- sounds, short and long, are written by hooks 

attached to the lower end of the consonant -sign: thus, J 
ku, ^ ka; I 4u, 3 On account of the necessities of 

combination, du and dU are somewhat disguised: thus, 

and the forms with J r and ^ h arc still more irreg- 
ular ; thus, ru, ST ST hu, ha. 
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•. The r-Towek, short and long, are written by a sub- 
joined hook, single or double, opening toward the right: 
thus, ^ ky, ^ kf : ? df, ^ df. In the h-sign, the hooks 
are usually attached to the middle: thus, ^ ^ hf • 

As to the comblnetion of f with preceding r, see below, 14d. 

f. The I- vowel is written with a reduced form of its 
full initial character: thus, ^ k); the corresponding long 
has no real occurrence (28a), but would be written with a 
similar reduced sign. 

g. The diphthongs are written by strokes, single or 
double, above the upper line, combined, for o and 
ftUg with the S-sign after the consonant: thus, ^ ke, % 
kil; SCT ko, SRt k#u. 

k. In some devanfigari manuscripts (as in the Bengali alphabet), the 
single stroke abore, oi one of the donble ones, is replaced by a sign like the 
a -sign before the consonant: thus, ke, kSi; RTI ko, f%| kSu* 

11. A consonant- sign, however, is capable of being 
made to signify the consonant-sound alone, without an added 
vowel, by having written beneath it a stroke called the 
virftma (restj stop ) : thus, ^ k, 5" d, ^ h. 

a« Since, as was pointed oat abOTO, the Hindns write the words of a 
sentence continuously like one word (9a, b), the virama is in general called 
for only when a final consonant occurs before a pause. But It Is also oc- 
casionally resorted to by scribes, or in print, in order to STOid an awkward 
or difficult combination of conaonant-slgns : thus, 

U^bhlb, Utro, aflkfva; 

and It la used to make a separation of words in texts prepared for begin- 
ners (9d). 

12. Under B, it is to be noticed that the consonant 
combinations are for the most part not at all difficult to 
make or to recognise for one who is familiar with the 
simple signs. The characteristic part of a consonant -sign 
that is to be added to another is taken (to the exclusion of 
the horizontal or of the perpendicular framing-line, or of 
both), and they are put together according to convenience, 
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either side by side, or one above the other ; in a few com- 
binations either arrangement is allowed. The consonant that 
is to be pronounced first is set before the other in the one 
order, and above it in the other order. 

a. Examples of the side-by-side arrangement are: ITT 
8ga, 5T jja, oj pya, ^ nma, rSI ttha, ^TT bhya, aka, 
cm na, tka. 

b. Examples of the above-and-below arrangement are: 

kka, m kva, W cca, ^ nja. ^ dda, TT pta, ^ tna, 

^ tva. 

13. In some cases, however, there is more or less ab- 
breviation or disguise of the independent form of a con- 
sonant-sign in combination. Thus, 

a. Of ^ k in kta, ^ kla; and in opIT kpa etc.; 

b. Of rl t in fl tta; 

c. Of ^ d in dga, K dna, etc. . 

d. Of FF m and IT y, when following other consonants: 
thus, ^ kya, ^ kma, ^ nma, 21 nya, ^ dma, 7^ dya, ^ 
hma, ^ hya, kf chya, <jlhya. 

e. Of 5T 9, which generally becomes 5T when followed 
by a consonant : thus, H 9 ca, ^ 9 na, W 9 va, 57T fya. The 
same change is usual when a vowel-sign is added below: 
thus, 5 9 u, 

f. Other combinations, of not quite obvious value, are 
Wa, gr 11a, ^ ddha, 2 dbha, V W 9 tha ; and the 

compounds of ^ h : as ^ h^a, ^ hna. 

g. In a case or two, no trace of the constituent letters 
is recognizable ; thus, ^ k^a, g jna, 

14. The semivowel ^ r. in making combinations with 
other consonants, is treated in a wholly peculiar manner, 
analogous with that in w'hich the vowels are treated. 

a. If pronounced before another consonant or combina- 
tion of consonants, it is written above the latter, with a 
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hook opening to the right (much like the sign of the vowel 
r, as written under a consonant: lOe) : thus, c^rka, 17 r^a, 
^ rtva, va rmya, fR rtana. 

b. Then, if a consonant -group thus containing r as 
first member is followed by a vowel that has its sign, or a 
part of its sign, or its sign of nasality (anusvfira: 70 , 71 ), 
written above the line, the r-sign is placed furthest to the 
right : thus, ^ rke, ^ rkaft, rki, sgf rkl, ^ rko, efif 
rkih, ^ rkoft. 

o. If r is pronounced after another consonant, whether 
before a vowel or before yet another consonant, it is written 
with a straight stroke below, slanting to the left : thus, 
7 pra, K dhra, ? gra, R sra, ^ ddhra, ^ ntrs, ZU gxya, 
R srvs, ^ ntrya; and, with modifications of a preceding 
consonant- sign like those noted above ( 18 ), tT tra, T dra, 
TJf 9ra, ^ hra. 

d. When ^ r is to be combined with a following f|f r, 
it is the vowel which is written in full, with its initial 
character, and the consonant in subordination to it : thus, 

« rr- 

16 . Further combinations, of three, or four, or even 
five consonant-signs, are made according to the same rules. 
Examples are : 

of three consonants, ^ ttva, ST ddhya, ST dvya, SI 
drya, ilf dhrya, CR psva, SJT 9cya, Sd fthya. ^ hvya; 

of four consonants, ^ ktrya, fikfya, ^ 9tnra» 
rFTT tsmya; 

of five consonants, ePT rtsnya. 

a. The manuscripts, and the type-fonts as veil, differ from one another 
more in their management of consonant combinations than in any other res- 
pect, often haTing peculiarities which one needs a little practice to under- 
stand. It is quite useless to give in a grammar the whole series of possible 
combinations (some of them ezcessWely rare) which are provided for in any 
given type -font, or even in all. There is nothing which due familiarity 
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^ith the simple signs and with the above rules of combination will not 
enable the student readily to analyse and explain. 

16. a. A sign called the avagraha (separator) — namely 
— is occasionally used in the manuscripts, sometimes in 

the manner of a hyphen, sometimes as a mark of hiatus, 
sometimes to mark the elision of initial SI a after final ^ e 
o (135). In printed texts, especially European, it is 
ordinarily applied to the use last mentioned, and to that 
alone : thus, ^ te 'bruvan, ^o ^bravlt, for te 

O “V ^ 

abruvan. so abravlt. 

b. If the elided initial- vowel is nasal, and has the anu- 

svSra-sign (70, 71) written above, this is usually and more 
properly transferred to the eliding vowel ; but sometimes it 
is written instead over the avagraha-sign ; thus, for so ^& 9 U- 
mfin, from so aA 9 umfin, either ^ or HI 

c. The sign ^ is used in place of something that is 
omitted, and to be understood from the connection : thuS) 

vlrasenasutas -tarn -tena. 

d. Signs of punctuation are I and n. 

At the end of a verse, a paragraph, or the like, the latter of 
them is ordinarily written twice, with the figure of enumeration be- 
tween : thus, II II. 

17. The numeral figures are 

^ 1, 2, 5 3, g 4, H ^ 6, b 7, r 8, 5 y, o o. 

In combination, to express larger numbers, they are 
used in precisely the same way as European digits: thus, 
25, 630, bOOO 7000, 1894. 

18 . The Hindu grammarians call the different sounds, and the 
characters representing them, by a kftra (maker) added to the sound 
of the letter, if a vowel, or to the letter followed by a, if a conson- 
ant. Thus, the sound or character a is called akRra; k is kakgra; 
and so on. But the k&ra is also omitted, and a, ka, etc. are used 
alone. The r. however, is not called rakftra, but only ra, or repha 
enarl: the sole example of a specific name for an alphabetic element 
of its class. The anuavftra and viaarga are also known by these 
names alone. 

mtarpr.r^ tibfaff 

SOGXL 2 - • /J 
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CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEM OF SOUNDS ; PRONUNCIATION. 

I. Vowels. 

10. The a, i, and u-vowels. The Sanskrit has these 
three earliest and most universal vowels of Indo-European 
language, in both short and long form — 3EI a and dT K, 
^ i and ^ I, 3 u and 3r u. They are to be pronounced in 
the •'Continental” or "Italian” manner — as in far or farther^ 
pin and pique^ pull and rule. 

SO. The a is the openest vowel, an utterance from the ex- 
panded throat, stands in no relation of kindred with any of the 
classes of consonantal sounds, and has no corresponding semivowel. 
Of the close vowels i and u, on the other hand, 1 is palatal, and 
shades through its semivowel y into the palatal and guttural consonant- 
classes u is similarly related, through its semivowel v, to the labial 
class, as involving in its utterance a narrowing and rounding of 
the lips. 

a. The Panincan scheme (commentary to Paninfs grammar i. 1. 9} classes 
a as guttural, but apparently only in order to give that series as well as the 
rest a vowel ; no one of the Prati^akbyas puts a into one class with k etc. 
All these authorities concur in calling the i- and u-vowels respectively palatal 
and labial. 

21. The short a is not pronounced in India with the full openness 
of ft, as its corresponding short, but usually as the '^neutral vowel” 
(English so-called ^short u”, of hut, son, blood, etc.). This peculiarity 
appears very early, being acknowledged by Panini and by two of the 
Pratigakhyas (APr. i. 36 ^ VPr. i. 72), which call the utterance 
aaihvyta, covered up, dimmed. It is wont to be ignored by Western 
scholars, except those who have studied in India. 

22. The a-vowels are the prevailing vowel-sounds of the lan- 
guage, being about twice as frequent as all the others (including 
diphthongs) taken together. The 1-vowels, again, are about twice as 
numerous as the u-vowels. And, in each pair, the short vowel is 
more than twice (2Vs to 3 times) as common as the long. 

a. For more precise estimates of frequency, of these and of the other 
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•Iph*b«Me elMMOti, ud for tko woy In which the; were obuined, mo 
below, 76. 

as. The r- and Irvoweli. To the three simple Tow- 
els already mentioned the Sanskrit adds two others, the 
y-TOwel and the l-vowel, plainly generated by the abbre- 
viation of syllables containing respectively a ^ r or 
along with another vowel: the ff x coming almost always 
(see aS7, 241-8) from ar or ^ ra, the q ) from al. 

a. Some of the Hindu gremmeriani add to the alphabet alao a long 
but tbia ia onlp for the aake of an artificial aymmetr}\ alnee the aonnd doea 
not occur In a aingle gennine word in the language. 

24. The vowel ff p is simply a smooth or untrilled 
r-sound, assuming a vocalic office in syllable-making — 
as, by a like abbreviation, it has done also in certain Sla- 
vonic languages. The vowel ^ } is an /-sound similarly 
uttered — like the English /-vowel in such words as able^ 
angU^ addle, 

a. The modem Hindus pronounce these vowels as ri, ri, H (or 
even /ri), having long lost the habit and the facility of giving a 
vowel value to the pure r- and /-sounds. Their example is widely 
followed by European scholars; and hence also the (distorting and 
altogether objectionable) transliterations pi, pi, li. There is no real 
difficulty in the way of acquiring and practising the true utterance. 

b. Some of the grtmmtrisns (see APr. i. 37, note) ittempt to define more 
nearly the way in which, in these vowels, a real r- or /-element Is combined 
with something else. 

25. Like their corresponding semivowels, r and 1, these vowels 
belong respectively in the general lingual and dental classes; the 
euphonic influence of p and f (189) shows this clearly. They are 
so ranked in the Paninean scheme; but the Pratigakhyas in general 
strangely class them with the Jibvnmullya sounds, our '^gutturals” 
(39). 

26. The short y is found in every variety of word and of po- 
sition, and is not rare, being just about as frequent as long a. Long 
f is very much more no usual, occurring only in certain plural cases 
of noun-stems in y (371b»d, 375). The } is met with only in some 
of the forms and derivatives of a single not very common verbal 
root (kip). 

27. The diphthongs. Of the four diphthongs, two, 
the ^ e and ^ o, are in great part original Indo-European 
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sounds. In the Sanskrit, they wear the aspect of being 
products of the increment or strengthening of ^ 1 and 3 u 
respectively; and they are called the corresponding guna- 
vowels to the latter (see below, 286 ff.). The other two, ^ U 
and au, are held to be of peculiar Sanskrit growth ; they 
are also in general results of another and higher increment 
of ^ 1 and 3 u, to which they are called the corresponding 
vpddhi- vowels (below, 286 ff.). But all are likewise some- 
times generated by euphonic combination (127); and 91 o, 
especially, is common as result of the alteration of a final 
9q^as (176). 

28. The ^ e and 9t o are, both in India and in Eu- 
rope, usually pronounced as they are transliterated — that 
is, as long e- (English 'long a^, or e in they) and o-sounds, 
without diphthongal character. 

a. Such they apparently already were to the authors of the 
Pratic&khyas, which, while ranking them as diphthongs (sandhyakyara), 
give rules respecting their pronunciation in a manner implying them 
to be virtually unitary sounds. But their euphonic treatment (181 >4 j 
clearly shows them to have been still at the period when the euphonic 
laws established themselves, as they of course were at their origin, 
real diphthongs, ai (a -f- i) and au (a -H ti)* From them, on the 
same evidence, the heavier or vyddhi diphthongs were distinguished 
by the length of their a-element, os ai {a -f t) and du (d 4 - u}. 

b. The recognizable distinctness of the two elements in the vyddiii' 
diphthongs is noticed by the Prati^akhyss (see APr. i. 40, note); but the rela> 
tion of those elements is either defined as equal, or the a is made of less quan- 
tity than the i and u. 

80. The lighter or guna- diphthongs are much more frequent 
(6 or 7 times) than the heavier or vpddhi-diphtbongs, and the e and 
&i than the o and &u (a half more). Both pairs are somewhat more 
than half as common as the simple and u-vowels. 

30. The general name giten by the Hindu grammarians to the vowels 
is svara tout; the simple vowels are called Bamin&k^ara homogeneou* 
syllable, and the diphthongs are called sandhyakgara eombinatUm-fyllable. 
The position of the organs in their utterance is defined to be one of openness, 
or of non-closure. 

a. As to quantity end accent, see below, 76 ft., 80 ft. 
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II. Contonanti. 

31. The Hindu oume for 'consonant' is Tyadjana nianifeaUr, 
Tho consonants are divided by the grammarians into aparga contact 
or niuto, antahBthA, vitemkediate or semivowel, and Ckfxnan spirofiU 
They will here be taken up and described In this order. 

32. Mutes. The mutes, epar^a. are so called as involving a 
complete closure or contact lapar^a]. and not an approximation only, 
of the mouth'Organs by which they are produced. They are divided 
into five classes or series (vaiiga). according to the organs and parts 
of organs by which the contact is made ; and each series is composed 
of five members, differing according to tho accompaniments of the 
contact. 

33. The five mute-series are called respectively guttural, 
palatal, liugual (or cerebral), dental, and labial; and they 
are arranged in the order as just mentioned, beginning with 
the contact made furthest back in the mouth, coming for- 
ward from point to point, and ending with the frontmost 
contact. 

34. In each series there are two surd members, two 
sonant, and one nasal (which is also sonant): for example, 
in the labial series, ^ p and ^ ph« Sf b and bh« and m. 

a. TLe members are by the Hindu grsmmsrlans called respectively /fra(, 
second^ thirdj fourth^ and tiMf or fifth. 

b. The surd conionants are known as aghofa tonclat, and the sonants 
as ghofavant having tone; and the descriptions of the grammarians are in 
accordance with these terms. All alike recognise a difference of tone, and not 
in any manner a difference of force, whether of contact or of expulsion, as 
separating the two great classes in question. That the difference depends on 
vivira opening^ or aaihv&ra closure (of the glottis), is also recognised 
by them. 

36. The first and third members of each series are the 
ordinary corresponding surd and sonant mutes of European 
languages: thus, s^k and JT^g, and d, q^p and 

36. Not is the character of the nasal any more doubtful. 
What is to ^p and Sf^b, or^n to r^tand J d, that 
is also each other nasal to its own series of mutes : a sonant 
expulsion into and through the nose, while the mouth- 
organs are in the mute-contact. 
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•. The Binds granmuluit give dittiiietly tble detnltton. The nuel 
(UHinlnikn routes tkronfh ike noee) wnndt ue dcclned to ho ftwmed hy 
month end note togothor; or tholr neullty (Onminoivye] (e ^ gleon them 
hy nndoenie of the noee. 

87. The second and fourth of each series are aspirates: 
thus, beside the surd mute tre have the corresponding 
surd aspirate S^kh, and beside the sonant I^g, the corres- 
ponding sonant aspirate ^gh. Of these, the precise char- 
acter is more obscure and difficult to determine. 

a. That the atpiratea, all of them, are real matea or eontact aoands, and 
not Mcatirea (like Eniopean lA and ph and eh, etc.)^ la beyond qneation. 

bo It la alM not donbtfnl in what way the anrd thg for example, dlifera 
ftom the nnaapiirated t : aneh aapiratea are found in many Aaiatlc langnagea, 
and e^en in aome European ; they InToWe the alipping-out of an audible bit 
of JUiiue or aaplratlon between the breach of mute-cloaure and the following 
aound, whateTor it may be. They are accnrately enough repreaented by the 
th etc., with which, In imitation of the Latin treatment of the aimilar anelent 
Greek aapiratea, we are accuatomed to write them. 

0. The aonant aapiratea are generally underatood and deacribed aa made 
In a aimilar way, with a perceptible k-aonnd after the breach of aonant mute- 
cloaure. Bnt there are great theoretical diflleultiea in the way of accepting 
thia explanation; and aomo of the beat phonetic obaerrera deny that the modem 
Hindu pronunciation ia of auch a character, and deilne the element following 
the mute aa a ''glottal buiz”, rather, or aa an emphaaized utterance of the 
beginning of the auceeeding aound. The qneation ia one of great diffleulty, 
and upon it the opiniona of the higheat authoritiea are much at Tariance. 
Sonant aapiratea are atill in uae in India, in the pronunciation of the ▼emacnlar 
aa well aa of the learned languagea. 

d. By the Pritifikhyaa, the aapiratea of both claaaea are called nofiiinii : 
which might mean either accompanied hy a mak of hrcath (taking fIfinMi 
in Ita more etymological aenae), or accompanied hy a cpirant (below, 69). 
And aome natire authoritiea deilne the anrd aapiratea aa made by the combi- 
nation of each anrd non-aapirate with ita own eorreaponding aurd apirant; and 
the aonant upiratea, of each aonant non-upirate with the aonent apirant, the 
h-aound (below, 65). But thia would make the two cluaea of aapiratea of 
quite diverae character, and would alao make th the aame u tf • (b ee tft oh 
aa oq — which la in any meunre plauaible only of the lut. Pipinl baa no 
name for aapiratea ; the aeheme given in hia comment (to i. 1. 9) attributea 
to them mah&priJ^a great expiration, and to the non-asplratea alpaprBipn 
small expiration. 

e. It is usual among European scholars to pronounce 
both classes of aspirates as the corresponding non-aspirates 
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with a following h: for example, nearly as in English 
boathooiy ph as in haphazardy dh as in madhouzty 
^bh as in abhor y and so on. This is (as we have seen above) 
strictly accurate only as regards the surd aspirates. 

38. The sonant aspirates are (in the opinion of most), or at least 
represent, original Indo-European sounds, while the surd aspirates 
are a special Indian development. The former are more than twice 
as common as the latter. The unaspirated (non-nasal) mutes are very 
much more frequent (5 times) than the aspirates (for the special fre- 
quency of bh and original gh« see 60 and 60} ; and among them the 
surds are more numerous (2 Vs times) than the sonants. The nasals 
(chiefly n and m) are nearly as frequent as the surd non-aspirates. 

We take up now the several mute- series. 

30. Guttural series: ^ k, ^kh, 

These are the ordinary European k and ^-sounds, with their 
corresponding aspirates and nasal (the last, like English ng 
in singing), 

a. Tho gutturals are defined by the Pratifakhyas as made by contact of 
the base of the tongue with the base of the jaw, and they are called, from the 
former organ, jihv&mUlIya tongue~root »ounda. The Paninean scheme 
describes them simply as made in the throat (kai^fha). From the enphonic 
influence of a k on a following 8 (below, 180), we may perhaps infer that in 
their utterance the tongue was well drawn back in the mouth. 

40. The k is by far the commonest of the guttural Series, occur- 
ring considerably more often than all the other four taken together. 
The nasal, except as standing before one of the others of the same 
series, is found only as final tefter the loss of a following k: 380» 
407) in a very small number of words, and as product of the assi- 
milation of final k to a following nasal (161). 

41. The Sanskrit guttural series represents only a minority 
of Indo-European gutturals ; these last have suffered more and more 
general corruption than any other class of consonants. By processes 
of alteration which began in the Indo-European period, the palatal 
mutes, the palatal sibilant q, and the aspiration h» have come from 
gutturals. See these various sounds below. 

42. Palatal series: ^ ch, sT^j, 

The whole palatal series is derivative, being generated by the 
corruption of original gutturals. The o comes from an original k — 
as does also, by another degree of alteration, the palatal sibilant q 
(see below, 64). The j, in like manner, comes from a g; but the 
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Sanskrit J includes in itself two degrees of alteration, one correspond- 
ing to the alteration of k to o, the other to that of k to ^ (see below. 
218). The c is somewhat more common than the J (about as four 
to three). The aspirate ch is very much less frequent (a tenth of o], 
and comes from the original group sk. The sonant aspirate jh is 
excessively rare (occurring but once in RV., not once in AV., and 
hardly half-a-dozen times in the whole older language) ; where found, 
it is either onomatopoetlc or of anomalous or not Indo-European origin. 
The nasal, never occurs except immediately before — or, in a 
small number of words, also after (201) — one of the others of the 
same series. 

43. Hence, in the euphonic processes of the language, the 
treatment of the palatals is in many respects peculiar. In some 
situations, the original unaltered guttural shows itself — or, as 
it appears from the point of view of the Sanskrit, the palatal reverts 
to its original guttural. No palatal ever occurs as a final. The j is 
differently treated, according as it represents the one or the other 
degree of alteration. And c and J (except artificially, in the alge- 
braic rules of the grammarians) do not interchange, as corresponding 
surd and sonant. 

44. The palatal mutes are by European scholars, as 
the modern Hindus also, pronounced with the compound 
sounds of English ch and j (in church and judge). 

a. Their description by the old Hindu grammirlans, however, gives them 
a not less absolutely simple character than belongs to the other mutes. They 
are called tftlavya palatal, and declared to be formed against the palate by 
the middle of the tongue. They seem to have been, then, brought forward in 
the mouth from the guttural point, and made against the hard palate at a 
point not far from the lingual one (below, 45), but with the upper flat surface 
of the tongue instead of its point. Such sounds, In all languages, pass easily 
into the (English) ch- andy-sounds. The value of the ch as making the prece- 
ding vowel “long by position" (227), and its frequent origination from t + q 
(203), lead to the suspicion that it, at least, may have had this character from 
the beginning : compare 37 d, above. 

46. Lingual series: CL I 61^8. The 

lingual mutes are by all the native authorities defined as 
uttered with the tip of the tongue turned up and drawn 
back into the dome of the palate (somewhat as the usual 
English smooth r is pronounced;. They are called by the 
grammarians mflrdhanya, literally head^soundsj capitals, 
cephalics; which term is in many European grammars 
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rendered by ‘cerebrals’. In practice, among European Sans- 
kritists, no attempt is made to distinguish them from the 
dentals: is pronounced like r^t, iike ^ d, and so 

with the rest. 

40. The Hnguals are another nou-original series of sounds, 
coming mainly from the phonetic alteration of the next series, the 
dentals, but also in part occurring in words that have no traceable 
Indo-European connection, and are perhaps derived from the abori- 
ginal languages of India. The tendency to lingualization is a posi- 
tive one in the history of the language -, dentals easily pass into 
linguals under the influence of contiguous or neighboring lingi'.al 
sounds, but not the contrary ; and all the sounds of the class become 
markedly more frequent in the later literature. The conditions of 
their ordinary occurrence are briefly these : L 9 comes from s, much 
more rarely from 9, J, kf, in euphonic circumstances stated below 
!180, 218 ff.)i 2. a dental mute following 9 is assimilated to it, 
becoming lingual if, (h, 197); 3. n is often change'd to 9 after a 

lingual vowel or semivowel or sibilant in the same word (188 flf.;: 
4. (jih, which is of very rare occurrence,, comes from assimilation of 
a dental after 9 (198 a) or h (222) ; 5. \ and 4 come occasionally 
by substitution for some other sound which is not allowed to stand 
as flnal (142, 146 — 7). When originated in these ways, the lin- 
gual letters may be regarded as normal; in any other cases of their 
occurrence, they are either products of abnormal corruption, or signs 
of the non- Indo-European character of the words in which they 
appear. 

a. In a certain number of passages numerically examined (below, 76), 
the abnormal occurrences of lingual mutes wore less than half of the whole 
number (74 out of 159), and most of them (43) were of all were found more 
frequent in the later passages. In the Rlg-Veda, only If) words have an abnor- 
mal only 6, such afli; only 1, such a about 20 (including 9 roots, 
nearly all of which have derivatives) show an abnormal di besides 9 that have 

and 30 (including 1 root) show a n. 

b. Taken all together, the linguals are by far the rarest class 
of mutes (about IV2 per cent, of the alphabet) — hardly half as fre- 
quent even as the palatals. 

47. Dental scries: rf t, ST th, Z d, rj dh, n. These 

-N. "S. 

are called by the Hindus also dantya dental^ and are 
described as formed at the teeth (or at the /roots of the 
teeth), by the tip of the tongue. They are practically the 
equivalents of our European /, d^ n, 

a. But the modern Hindus are said to pronounce their dentals with the 
Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 2 
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tip of the tODgue thrust well forward against the upper teeth, so that theio 
sounds get a slight tinge of the quality belonging to the English and Modern 
Greek f^-sounds. The absence of that quality in the European (especially 
the English) dentals is doubtless the reason why to the ear of a Hindu the 
latter appear more analogous with his liuguals, and he is apt to use the liiiguals 
in writing European words. 

48. The dentals are one of the Indo-European original miitc< 
classes. In their occurrence in Sanskrit they are just about as fre- 
quent as all the other four classes takeu together. 

49. Labial series: ^ p, ph, g" b, H bh, IT m. 
These sounds are called o^thya fallal by the Hindu gram- 
marians also. Ihey are, of course, the equivalents of our 
p. by m, 

60. The numerical relations of the labials are a little peculiar. 
Owing to the absence (or almost entire absence) of b in Indo-Euro- 
pean, the Sanskrit b also is greatly exceeded in frequency by bh, 
which is the most common of all the sonant aspirates, as ph is the 
least common of the surd. The nasal m (notwithstanding its frequent 
euphonic mutations when final: 212 fi'.} occurs just about as often as 
all the other four members of the series together. 

a. From an early period in the history of the language, but Increasingly 
later, b and v e!ichange with one another, or fail to be distinguished in the 
manuscripts. Thus, the double root-forms bph and vph, badh and vadh, and 
so on. In the Bengal manuscripts, v is widely written instead of more original b. 

51. Semivowels: ^ y, T r, ^ 1, cT v. 

"S ^ "s 

a. The name given to this class of sounds by the Hindu grammarians is 
antahstha standing between — cither from their character as utterances 
intermediate between vowel and consonant, or (more probably) from the cir- 
cumstance of their being placed between the mutes and spirants in the arrange- 
ment of the consonants. 

b. The seinivowela are clearly akin with the several mute series 
ill their physical character, and they are classified along with those 
scries — though not without some discordances of view — by tbe 
Hindu grammarians. They arc said to be produced with the organs 
slightly in contact .ifatspp^t a, > or in imperfect contact (duhapp^t^). 

62. The X ^ clearly shown by its influence in the 
euphonic processes of the language to be a lingual sound, 
or one made with the tip of the tongue turned up into 
the dome of the palate. It thus resembles the English 
smooth r, and, like this, seems to have been untrilled. 
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a. The Paniiietn scheme reckons r as a lingual. None of the Prati^akh- 
yas, however, does so; nor are they entirely consistent with one another in its 
description. For the most part, they define it aa made at *‘the roots of the 
teeth”. This would give it a position like that of the vibrated r ; but no au- 
thority hints at a vibration as belonging to it. 

b. In point of frequency, r stands very high on the list of con- 
sonants; it is nearly equal with v, n, m, and y, and only exceeded 
by t. 

63. The is a sound of dental position, and is so 
defined and classed by all the native authorities. 

a. The peculiar chAracter of an /-sound, as involving expulsion at the 
&ide of the tongue along with contact at its tip, is not noticed by any Hindu 
phonetist. 

b. The semivowels r and 1 are very widely interchangeable in Sanskrit, 
both in roots and in suffixes, and even in prellxes : there are few roots contain- 
ing a 1 which do nut show also forms with r; words written with the one 
letter arc found in other texts, or in other parts of the samoutext, written with 
the other. In the later periods of the language they are more separated, and the 
1 becomes decidedly mor^ frequent, though always much rarer than the r (only 
as 1 to 7 or 3 or 10). 

64. Some of the Vedic texts have another /-sound, written with 

a slightly diiTerent character (it is given at the end of the alphabet, 
6), which is substituted for a lingual d same followed 

by b for a <JJi) when occurring between two vowels. It is, then, 
(loubiloss a lingual /, one made by brcacii at the side of the tongue) 
of the lingual instead of the dental mute-closure. 

f ^ _ r-s r ^ •s 

a. Examples arc: Ue, for icle, but ^ idya; 

mllhu^e, for midhuse, but ITT^PT mldhvan. It Is especially 

iii the Kig-Voda and its auxiliary literature that this substitution is usual. 

66. The ?T^y in Sanskrit, as in other languageis gene- 
rally, stands in the closest relationship with the vowel ^ i 
[short or long); the two exchange with one another in 
cases innumerable. 

a. And in the Veda (^as the metre shows) an i is very often to be read 
where, in conformity with the rules of the later Sanskrit euphony, a y is writ- 
ten. Thus, the final i- vowel of a word remains i before an initial vowel; that 
of a stem maintaifis it=clf unchanged before an ending; and an ending of deri- 
vation — as ya, tya — has i instead, of y. Such cases will be noticed in 
more detail later. The constancy of the phenoiiionon in certain words and 
classes of words shows that this was no merely optional interchange. Very 
probably, the Sanskrit y had everywhere more of an i-character than belongs 
to the corresponding European sound. 
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66. The y is by its physical character a palatal utterance; aud 
it is classed as a palatal semivowel by the Hindu phonetists. It is 
one of the most common of Sanskrit sounds. 

67. The c[^v is pronounced as English or French v 
(German w) by the modern Hindus — except when pre- 
ceded by a consonant in the same syllable, in which case 
it has rather the sound of English w; and European scho- 
lars follow the same practice (with or without the same 
exception) . 

a« By its whole treatment in the euphony of the language, 
however, the v stands related to an ti-vowel precisely as y to an 
^vowel. It is; then, a v only according to the original Roman value 
of that letter — that is to say, a u^-sound in the English sense; 
though (as was stated above for the y) it may well have been less 
markedly separated from u than English to, or more like French ou in 
out etc. But, as the original tn has in most European languages been 
changed to v (English), so also in India, and that from a very early 
time; the Paninean scheme and two of the Pratigakhyas (VPr. and 
TPr.) distinctly define the sound as made between the upper teeth 
and the lower lip — which, of course, identifies it with the ordinary 
modem u-sound. As a matter of practice, the usual pronunciation 
need not be seriously objected to; yet the student should not fail 
to note that the rules of Sanskrit euphony and the name of *^semi- 
vowel” have no application except to a tr-sound in the English sense : 
a v-sound (German w] is no semivowel, but a spirant, standing on 
the same articulate stage with the English M-sounds and the /. 

68. The V is classed as a labial semivowel by the Hindu phonet- 
ical authorities. It has a somewhat greater frequency tlian the y. 

a. In the Veda, under the same circumstances as the y (above, 65 a). 
V is to be read as a vowel, u. 

b. As to the interchange of v and b, see above, 50 a. 

59. Spirants. Under the name u^man (literally fieai, 
steam, Jlatus), which is usually and well represented by 
spirant, some of the Hindu authorities include all the 
remaining sounds of the alphabet; others apply the term 
only to the three sibilants and the aspiration — to which 
it will here also be restricted. 

a. The term is not found in the Paninean ache me ; by different trea- 
tises the guttural and labial breathings, these and the visaigat or all these 
and anuBVAra, are also (in addition to the sibilants and h) called u^man 
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(see APr. i. 31 note). The organs of utterance are described as being In 
the position of the miite-scrics to which each spirant belongs respectlToly, 
but unclosed, or unclosed in the middle. 

60. The FT B. Of the three sibilants, or surd spirants, 
this is the one of plainest and least questioned character: 
it is the ordinary European s — a hiss expelled between 
the tongue and tlie roof of the mouth directly behind the 
upper front teeth. 

a. It is, then, dental, as it is classed by all the Hindu author- 
ities. Notwithstanding the great losses which it suffers in Sanskrit 
euphony, by conversion to the other sibilants, to r, to visarga, etc., 
it is still very high among the consonants in the order of frequency, 
or considerably more common than both the other two sibilants 
together. 

01. The As to the character of this sibilant, also, 
there is no ground for real question : it is the one produced 
ill the lingual position, or with the tip of the tongue re- 
verted into the dome of the palate. It is, then, a kind of 
^//-sound ; and by European Sanskritists it is pronounced 
as an ordinary a/i (l^'rench chy German sc/i)j no attempt 
being made (any more tlian in the case of the other lingual 
sounds: 45) to give it its proper lingual quality. 

a. Its lingual character is shown by its whole euphonic influence, 
and it is described and classed as liugnal by all the Hindu author- 
ities ;thc APr. adds, i. 23, that the tongue in its utterance is trough- 
shaped!. In its audible quality, it is a s/t-sound rather than a jr-sound; 
and, in the considerable variety of sibilant-utterance, even in the 
same community, it may coincide with the sh of some among 
ourselves. Yet the general and normal sh is palatal (see below, 63 ; 
and therefore the sign §, marked in accordance with the other lin- 
gual letters, is the only unexceptionable transliteration for the Hindu 
character. 

b. In modern pronunciation in India, ^ is much confounded with kh; 
and the manuscripts are apt to exchange the characters. Some later gram- 
matical treatises, too, take note of the relationship. 

^ 62. This sibilant (as was noticed above, 40, and will be more 
particularly explained below, 180 flf.) is no original sound, but a 
product of the lingualization of a under certain euphonic conditions. 
Ihe exceptions are extremely few 19 out of 146 noted occurrences: 

76 , and of a purely sporadic character. The Big-Veda has (apart 
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from >/ sah, 182 b) only twelve words which show a 9 under other 
conditions. 

a. The final 9 of a root has in some cases attained a more indepen- 
dent yalae, and does not revert to 8 when the euphonic conditions are 
removed, but shows anomalous forms ( 226 — 6 ). 

63. The 57 ^ 9 . This sibilant is by all the native author- 
ities classed and described as palatal, nor is there any- 
thing ill its history or its euphonic treatment to cast doubt 
on its character as such. It is, then, made with the flat 
of the tongue against the forward part of the palatal arch 

— that is to say, it is the usual and normal ^^-sound. liy 
European scholars it is variously pronounced — more often, 
perhaps, as s than as s//. 

a. The two « 7 i-soiinds, f and 9, are made in the same part of the 
mouth (the 9 probably rather further back), but with a different part uf 
the tongue ; and they are doubtless not more unlike than, for example, the 
two f-sounds, written t and t; and it would be not less proper to pro- 
nounce them both as one ah than to pronounce the linguals and dentals 
alike. To neglect the difference of a and 9 Is much less to be approved. 
The very near relationship of 9 and 9 is attested by their euphonic treat- 
ment, which is to a considerable extent the same, and by their not Infre- 
quent confusion by the writers of manuscripts. 

64. As was mentioned above (41), the 9 , like c, comes from 
the corruption of an original k-sonud, by loss of mute - contact as 
well as forward shift of the point of production. In virtue of this 
derivation, it sometimes (though less often than c) '^reverts" to 
k — that is, the original k appears instead of it (43) ; while, on the 
other hand, as a sA-soiind, it is to a certain extent convertible to 9 . 
In point of frequency, it slightly exceeds the latter. 

66. The remaining spirant, ^ h, is ordinarily pronounced 
like the usual European surd aspiration //. 

a. This is not, however, its real character. It is defined by all the native 
authorities as not a surd element, but a sonant (01 else an utterance Inter- 
mediate between the two); and its whole value in the euphony of the lan- 
guage is that of a sonant: but what is its precise value is very hard to 
say. The Paninoaii scheme ranks it as guttural, as it does also a: this 
means nothing. The Prati^akhyas bring it into no relation with the guttu- 
ral class; one of them quotes the opinion of some authorities that * 4 t has 
the same position with the beginning of the following vowel” (TPr. il. 47 ) 

— which so far identifies it with our h. There is nothing in its euphonic 
influence to mark it as retaining any trace of gutturally articulated character. 
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By some of the Dative phonetists it is identified with the aspiration of the 
sonant aspirates — with the element by which , for example, gh differs 
from g. This view is supported by the derivation of h from the aspirates 
(next paragraph), by that of 1-f-h from <jlh (64), and by the treatment of 
initial h after a final mute (163). 

60. The h, ns nlie.'idy noticed, is not an orifjinal sound, but 
conies in nearly all cases from an older gh for the few instances of 
its derivation from dh and bh. sec below, 223g'. It is a vastly more 
frequent sound than the unchanged gh luiir.ely, as 7 to 1): more fre- 
quent, indeed, than any of the guttural mutes except k. It appears, 
like j 210), to include in itself two stages of corruption of gh: one 
corresponding with that of k to c, the other with that of k to q; 
see below, 223, for the roots belonging to the two classes respect- 
ively. Like the other .sounds of guttural derivation, it sometimes 
exhibits “reversion ’ ,43 to its original. 

67. The : ti, or visarga (visarjaniya, as it is uniformly 
called by the Priiticakhyas and by Paniiii. probably as be- 
longing to the end of a syllable), appears to be merely a surd 
breathing, a final //-sound (in the European sense of A), 
uttered in the articulating position of the preceding vowel. 

a. One Frati<;akhya (TPr. ii. 48) gives just thi.s last dcRcriptioii of it. 
It is by various authorities classed with h, or with h and a: all of them 
are alike soiiiids in whose utteraruMi the niouth-org.iiis 1-ave no di finite 
shaping action. 

68. The visarga is not original, but always only a substitute 
for final s or r, neither of which is allowed to m:uutain itself unchan- 
ged 170 ff.'. It is a comparatively recent luembei of the alphabetic 
system ; the other euphonic ch.anges of final b and r have not passed 
through visarga as au intermediate stage. And the Hindu authoriries 
are considerably discordant with one another as to iiow far h is a 
necessary substitute, and how far a permitted one, alternative with 
a sibilant, before a following initial surd- 

69. Before a surd guttural or labial, respectively, some of the 
native authorities permit, while others recpiire, conversion of final a 
or r into the so- called Jihvamuliya and upadhmanlya spirants. It 
may be fairly questioned, perhaps, whether these two sounds arc lu t 
pure grammatical abstractions, devised (like the long 1-vowel: 23a 
in order to round out the alphabet to greater symmetry. At any 
rate, both manuscripts and printed texts in general make no account 
of them. Whatever individual character they may have must be, 
it would seem, in the direction of the (Germau) ch- and /-sounds. 
When written at all, they .ire wont to be transliterated by x and ijp. 
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70. The - anuBV&ra, n or m, is a nasal sound lacking^ 
that closure of the organs which is required to make a 
nasal mute or contact-sound (38); in its utterance there is 
nasal resonance alon^ with some degree of openness of the 
mouth. 

71. There is discordance of opinion among both the Hindu phonetists 
and their modern European successors respecting the real charactei of this 
clement*, hence a little detail is necessary here with regard to its occur- 
rence and their views of it. 

a. Certain nasals in Sanskrit are of servile character, always to be 
assimilated to a following consonant, of whatever character that may be. 
Such are final m in sentence-combination (213), the penuliimate nasal of 
a root, and a nasal of increment (255) in general. If one of these nasals 
stands before a contact-letter or mute, it becomes a nasal mute correspon- 
ding to the latter — that is, a na^al utterance in the same position of the 
mouth-organs which gives the succeeding mute. If, on the other hand, the 
following con.sonant does not involve a contact (being a semivowel or spi- 
rant), the nasal element is also without contact: it is a nasal utterance 
with unclosed mouth-organs. The question is, now, whether this nasal 
utterance becomes merely a nasal infection of the preceding vowel, turning 
it into a nasal vowel (as in French on, en, un. etc., by reason of a similar 
loss of a nasal mute) ; or whether it is an element of more individual 
character, having place between the vowel and the consonant; or, once 
more, whether it is sometimes the one thing and sometimes the other. 
The opinions of the Prati^akliyas and Panini are briefly as follows : 

b. The Atharva-Praticakliya holds that the result is everywhere a 
nasalized vowel, except when n or m is assimilated to a following 1; in 
that case, the n or m becomes a nasal 1: that is, the nasal utterance is 
made in the l-positlon, and has a perceptible 1-character. 

C. The other Prati^aKhyas teach a similar conversion into a nasal 
counterpart to the semivowel, or a nasal semivowel, before y and 1 and v 
(not before r also). In most of the other cases where the Atharva-Prati- 
rakhya acknowledges a nasal vowel — namely, before r and the spirants 
— the others teach the intervention after the vowel of a distinct nasal 
tlcmeiit, called the anusvara after- tone. 

d. Of the nature of this nasal afterpiece to the vowel no intelligibly 
clear account is given. It is said (ItPr.) to be either vowel or cousonaiit; 
it is declared (HPr., YPr.) to he made with the nose alone, or (TPr.) to 
be nasal like the nasal mutes; it is held by some (RPr.) to be the sonant 
tone of the nasal mutes; in its forin. tioii, as in that of vowel and spirant, 
there is (RPr.) no contact. As to its quantity, see further on. 

e. There are, however, certain cases and classes of cases where these 
other authorities also acknowledge a nasal vowel. So, especially, .wherever 
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a final n is treated (208—9) as if it were na (its historically older form); 
and also in a small number of specified words. They also mention the 
doctrine of nasal vowel instead of anuBwftra ss held by some (and TPr. 
is uncertain and inconsistent in its choice between the one and the other). 

f. In Panini, finally, the prevailing doctriiio is that of anuavftra 
e\ery where; and it is even allowed in many cases where the Prati^akh- 
yas prescribe only a nasal mute. But a nasal semivowel is also allowed 
instead before a semivowel, and a nasal vowel is allowed in the eases (men- 
tioned above) where some of the Pratifikhyas require it by exception. 

g. It is evidently a fair question whether this discordance and uncer- 
tainty of the Hindu plionetists is owing 'to a real difference of utterance 
in different classes of cases and in different localities, -.or whether to a 
different scholastic analysis of what is really everywhere the same utterance. 
If anuav&ra is a nasal element following the vowel, it cannot well be any 
thing but either a prolongation of the same vowel-sound with nasality added, 
or a nasalized hit of neutral-vowel sound (in the latter case, however, the 
altering influence of an i or u-vowel on a following a ought to be preven- 
ted, which is not the case : see 163 . 

72. The aasimiUted nasal element, whether viewed as nasalized 
vowel, nasal semivowel, or independent anuav&ra, has the value of 
something added, in making a heavy syllable, or length by position (79). 

a. The Prativakhyas (VPr., KPr.) give determinations of the quantity 
of the anuav&ra combining with a short and with a long vowel respect- 
ively to make a long syllable. 

73. a. Two different signs, i and are found in the manu- 
scripts, indicating the nasal sound here treated of. Usually they are 
written above the syllable, and there they seem most naturally ta 
imply a nasal affection of the vowel of the syllable, a nasal (anun&aika) 
vowel- Hence some texts (Sania- and Yajur- Vedas), when they mean 
a real anuav&ra, bring one of the signs down into the ordinary con- 
sonant-place ; but the usage is not general. As between the two 
signs, some manuscripts employ, or tend to employ, the - where a 
nasalized (anunftaika) vowel is to be recognized, and elsewhere the 
1; and this distinction is consistently observed in many European 
printed texts; and the former is called the anun&aika sign: bnt the 
two are doubtless originally and properly equivalent. 

b. It is a very common custom of the manuscripts to write the 
anuav&ra-sign for any nasal following the vowel of a syllable, either 
before another consonant or as final (not before a vowel), without 
any reference to whether it is to bo pronounced as nasal mute, nasal 
semivowel, or anuav&ra. Some printed texts follow this slovenly and 
undesiiable habit; but most write a nasal mute whenever it is to be 
pronounced — excepting where it is an assimilated m ;813, 
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0 . It is convenient also in transliteration to distinguish the as- 
similated m by a special sign, ih, from the anuBvftra of more inde- 
pendent origin, A; and this method will be followed in the present 
work. 

74. This is the whole system of sounds recognised by the written 
character; for certain other transitional sounds, more or less widely 
recognised in the theories of the Hindu phonetists, see below, 230. 

76. The whole spoken alphabet, then, may be arranged 
in the following manner, in order to show, so far as is pos- 
sible in a single scheme, the relations and important classi- 


fications of its various 

members: 






a, a 






19.78 8-19 

V 


^ Vowels 


i. 1 

r. r 

1 u. 

u 




.74 .1)1 

■01 8.61 

•73 


Son. 

y 

r 

1 

V 

Semivowels 


4.» 

5.or» 


4*»» 



fl 



m 

Nasals 

Surd 

•35 



4 31 

Anusviira 

Aspiration 

Visarga 

Sibilants 


gh jh 

<jh 

dh 

bh 

asp. 

Son. 

.1.1 

OJ 




j 



b 

unasp, 


.94 

.21 


• 48 

^Miitcs 


kh ch 

th 

th 

ph asp. 

Surd . 

.IT 

•00 

..'•a 

• 03 



c 

\ 

t 

P 

unasp. 


i.W 

.w 

4i.05 

‘/•4>i 



Gutt. Pal. 

Line 

Dent. 

Lab- 



a. The figures set under the characters give the average per- 
ccutage of frequency of each sound, found by counting the number 
of times which it occurred in an aggregate of 10,000 sounds of con- 
tinuous text, in ten different passages, of 1,000 sounds each, selected 
from different epochs of the literature: namely, two from the Rig-Veda, 
one from the Atharva-Veda, two from different Brahmiinas, and one 
each from Manu, Bliagavad-Gita, ^.‘akimtala, IlitopadeQa, and Vasa- 
vadatta ^J.A.O.S., vol. X., p. cl . 
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III. Quantity of sounds and syllables. 

70. The Hindu grammarians take the pains to define 
the quantity of a consonant (without distinction among 
consonants of different classes' as half that of a short vowel. 

77. They also define the quantity of a long (dirgha) 
vowel or diphthong as twice that of a short (hrasva) vowel — 
making no distinction in this respect between the guna- 
and the vpddhi-dipli thongs. 

78. Besides these two vowel-quantities, the Hindus 
acknowledge a third, called pluta (literally swiynming), 
or protracted, and having three 7noras or thlce times the 
quantity of a short vowel. A protracted vowel is marked 
by a following figure thus, aj. 

a. The protracted vowels arc practically of rare occurrence (iii 
RV., three cases; in AV., fifteen; in the Bruhmana literature, deci- 
dedly more frequent;. They are used in cases of questioning, espe- 
cially of a balancing between two alternatives, and also of calling 
to a distance or urgently. The protraction is of the last syllable in 
a word, or in a uhole phrase; and the protracted syllable has usually 
the acute tone, in addition to any other accent the word may have, 
sometimes it takes also anusv&ra, or is made nasal. 

b. Examples are; adhah avid asijd upari avid aslit (HV.) 
wns it, forsooth^ below? was it, forsooth^ above? idam bhUya i ida^im 
(ti (AV.) saying^ is this more, or is that? agnaLti patnivath aomam 
piba (TS.) 0 Agni! thou with thy spouse! drink the soma. 

c. A diphthong is protracted by prolongation of its first or a-element : 
thus, e to a d, o to a3u. 

d. The sign of protraction is also sometimes written as the result of 
accentual combination., when so-callcd kampa occurs : see below, 90 c, d. 

79. For metrical purposes, syllables (not vow’els) are 
distinguished by the grammarians as heavy (guru or light 
(laghu). A syllable is heavy if its vowel is long, or short 
and followed by more than one consonant ('long by i)o- 
sition”). Anusvara and visarga count as full consonants in 
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making a heavy syllable. The last syllable of a p&da (pri- 
mary division of a verse) is ^reckoned as either heavy or 
light. 

a. The distinction in terms between the difference of long and short 
in Towel-sonnd and that of heavy and light in syllable-constmc^on is vain- 
able, and should be observed. 


IV. Accent. 

80. The phenomena of accent are, by the Hindu gram- 
marians of all ages alike, described and treated as depend- 
ing on a variation ^ of tone or pitch ; of any difference of 
stress involved, they make no account. 

81. The primary tones (avara) or accent-pitches are 
two: a higher (ud&tta raised) , or acute; and a lower 
(anudfitta 7iot raised)^ or grave. A third (called svarita: 
a term of doubtful meaning) is always of secondary origin, 
being (when not enclitic : sec below, 86) the result of actual 
combination of an acute vowel ami a following grave vowel 
into one syllable. It is also uniformly defined as comjpound 
in pitch*, a union of higher and lower tone within the 
limits of a single syllable.* It is thus identical in physical 
character with the Greek and Latin circumflex, and fully 
entitled to be called by the same name. 

82. Strictly, therefore, there is but one distinction of tone in 
the Sanskrit accentual system, as described by the native grammarians 
and marked in the written texts; the accented syllabic is raised in tone 
above the unaccented ; while then further, in certain cases of the 
fusion of an accented and an unaccented element into one syllable, 
that syllable retains the compounded tone of both elements. 

88. The svarita or circumflex is only rarely found on a pure 
long vowel or diphthong, but almost always on a syllable in which 
a vow'd, short or long, is preceded by a y or v representing an ori- 
ginally acute i- or u-vowel. 

a. In transliteration, in this work, the udatta or acute will bo 
marked with the ordinary sign of acute, and the svarita or circum- 
flex (as being a downward slide of the voice forward) with what is 
usually called the grave accent ; thus, a, acutCj yaorva, circumflex. 
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84. The Pratl^'akhyas distinguish and name separately the circum- 
flexed tones arising by difTerent processes of combination: thus, the circum- 
flex is called 

a. Kff&ipra (quick)] ^ben an acute i or u-vowel (sliort ur l*.>iig) 
is coiiTerted into y or v before a dissimilar vowel of gra\e tone: thus, 
vyapta from vi-apta, apsvantar from apau antar. 

b. Jitya (nutive) or nitya (6U'n)y when the same combinatiun 
lies further back, in the make-up of a stem or form, and so is constant, 
or belongs to the word in all circumstances of its occurrence; thus, kva 
(from kua), Bvar (suar), nyak (niak), budhnya fbudhnfa). kanya 
(kanift), nadyaa (nadi-aa), tanva (tand-&). 

C. The words of both the above classes are in the Veila, in the great i.ta- 
jority of cases, to be read with restoration of the acute vowel as a separate 
syllable: thus, apau antar, sdar, nadias, etc. In some texts, part of 
them are written correspondingly : thus, siivar, tanuva, budhn{ya. 

d. Fra^li^^a, when the acute and grave vowels are of .such rharai - 

tcr that they are fused into a long vowel or diphthong (128 c) : thus 
dm Va (UV. AV. etc.), from div£ iva; sudg^att (TS.), from au-ud- 
gftta; nfti *va ’^niyfit )• a^niyat. 

e. Abhinihlta, when an initial griM* a is absorbed by a final acute 
e or 6 (135a): thus, te ‘bruvan, from te abruvan; bo *bravit, from 
80 abravit. 

85. Hut furtlier, the Ifiiulu graininariaiis aj^ree in de- 
claring the (naturally grave) syllable following an acute, 
whether in the same or in another word, to be svarita or 
circumflex — unless, indeed, it ,be itself followed by an 
acute or circumflex ; in which case it retains its grave tone. 
This i.s called by Kuropean scholars the enclitic or depend- 
ent circumflex. 

a. Thus, in tena and te ca, the syllable na and word ca are 
regarded and marked us circumflex; but in tena te and te ca svar 
they are grave. 

b. This seems to mean that the voice, which is borne up at the 
higher pitch to the end of the acute syllabic, does not ordinarily drop to 
grave pitch by an instantaneous movement, but descends by a more or less 
perceptible slide in the course of the following syllable. No Hindu author- 
ity suggests the theory of a middle or intermediate tone for the enclitic 
any more than for the independent circumflex. Fur the must part, the twe 
are Identified with one another, in treatment and designation. The encli- 
tic circumflex is likewise divided into a number of sub-^arieties. wit! 
different names: they are of too little consequence to be worth reportin;:. 
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80. The e3senti:il deference of the two kinds of circumflex is 
shown clearly enough by these facts: 1. the independent circumflex 
takes the place of the acute as the proper accent of a word, while 
the enclitic is the mere shadow following an acute, and following it 
in another word precisely as in the same word; 2. the independent 
circumflex maintains its character in all situations, while the enclitic 
before a following circumflex or acute loses its circumflex character, 
and becomes grave ; moreover, 3. in many of the systems of marking 
accent (below, 88), the two are quite diflerciitly indicated. 

87. The accentuation is marked in manuscripts only of the 
older literature: namely, in the primary Vedic texts, or Baxhhitas, 
in two of the Brahmunas (Taittiriya and f^'atapatha), in the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka, in certain pas.<nges of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, and in the 
Suparnadhyaya. There are a number of methods of Avriting accent, 
more or less diflereut from one another; the one found in manu- 
scripts of the Itig-Veda, which is most widely known, and of which 
most of the others arc only slight modifications, is as follows. 


a. The acute syllable is left unmarked; the circumflex, whether 
independent or enclitic, has a short perpendicular stroke above; and 
the grave next preceding an acute or independent) circumflex has a 
short horizontal stroke below. Thus, 

muq agnim; juhoti; rF^T tanva; ^ kva, 

- "S. ^ - 


b. But the introductory grave stroke below cannot be given if an 
acute syllable is iniiinl; hence an unmarked syllabic at the beginning 
of a word is to be understood as acute; and hence also, if several 
grave syllables precede an acute at the beginning of a sentence, they 
must all alike have the grave sign. Tims, 


5^: indrah; rf te; karisyasi; H tuviJUta. 

c. All the grave syllables, however, which follow a marked cir- 
cumflex are left unmarked, until the occurrence of another accented 
syllable causes the one which precedes it to take the preparatory 
stroke below. Thus, 

^ Budf'9lkasamdrk; 


but 


sudpqlkaBamdrg gavam. 


d. If an independent circumflex be followed by an acute (or by 
another independent circumflex), a figure 1 is set after the former 
circumflcxcd vowel if it be short, or a figure 3 if it be long, and 
the signs of accent are applied as in the following examples: 


; apsv aintah (from apad antah); 

•N ; ^ 

ray 6 : vanih from ray 6 avanih . 
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The rationale of this mode of designation is not veil understood ; the 
Pratlfakhyas give no account of it. In the scholastic utterance of the syl- 
lable so designated is made a peculiar quaver or roulade of the voice, 
called kampa or vikampana. 

e. The accent-marks are written with red ink in the manuscripts, 
being added after the text is written, and perhaps often by another hand. 

88 a. Nearly accordant with this, the Rig-Veda method of designa- 
ting accent, are the methods employed in the manuscripts of the Atharva- 
Veda, of the Yajasancyi-Samhita, and of the Taittirlya-Samlita, Brahmana. 
and Aranyaka. Their differences from it are of trifling importance, consis- 
ting mainly in peculiar ways of marking the circumflex that precedes an 
acute (87 d). In some manuscripts of the Atharva-Veda, the accent- 
marks are dots instead of strokes, and that for the circumflex is made with- 
in the syllable instead of above it. 

b. In most manuscripts of the Maitrayani-Samhita, the acute syl- 
lable itself, besides its surroundings, is marked — namely, by a perpendi- 
cular stroke above the syllable (like that of the ordinary circumflex in the 
RV. method). The independent circumflex has a hook beneath the syl- 
lable, and the circumflex before an acute (87 d) is denoted simply by a 
tlgure 3, standing before instead of after the circumflexed syllabic. 

c. The (^"atapatba - Brahmana uses only a single accent-sign, the 
horizontal stroke beneath the syllable (like the mark for grave in RV.). 
This is put under an acute, or, if two or more acutes immediately follow 
one another, only under the last of them. To mark an independent circum- 
flex, it is put under the preceding syllabic. The method is an imperfect 
one, allowing many ambiguities. 

d. The Sama-Veda method is the most intricate of all. It has a dozen 
different signs, consisting of figures, or of figures and letters combined, all placed 
above the syllables, and varying according both to the accentual character 
of the syllable and to its surroundings. Its origin is obscure *, if any- 
thing more is indicated by it than by the other simpler systems, the fact 
has not been demonstrated. 

89. In this work, as everything given in the devanfigari char- 
acters is also given in transliteration, it will in general bo unneces- 
sary to mark the accent except in the transliterated form; where, 
however, the case is otherv.ise, there will bo adopted the method 
of marking only the really accented syllables, the acute and the inde- 
•pendent circumflex: the latter by the usual svarita-sign, the former by 
a small u (for udatta) above the syllable : thus, 

? f V-N > I 

^ indra, agne, IFcTJ* svar, nadyaa. 

a. These being given, everything else which the Hindu theory recog- 
nizes as dependent on and accompanying them can readily be understood 
as implied. 
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00. Thu theor< of the Sanskrit accent, as here given (a consistent 
and intelligible body of phenomena), has been overlaid by the Hindu theo- 
rists, especially of the Prativakhyas, with a number of added Thatures, of 
a much more questionable character. Thus: 

a« The unmarked grave syllables following a circumflex (either at the 
end of a sentence, or till the near approach of another acute) are .declared 
to have the same high tone with the (also unmarked) acute. They are 
called pracaya or pracita (accumulated: because^ liable to occur in an 
Indeflnlte series of. successive syllables). 

b. The .circumflex, whether independent or enclitic, is declared to 
begin on a higher pitch than acute, and to descend to acute pitch in ordi- 
nary cases: the concluding instant of it being brought down to grave pitch, 
however, in the case of an independent circumflex which is immediately 
followed by another ascent of the voice to higher pitch, in acute or inde- 
pendent circumflex (a kampa syllabic: 87 d). 

C. Panliii gives the ambiguous name of ekaqruti (monotone') to the 
pracita syllables, and says nothing of the uplifting of the circumflex to 
a higher plane; he teaches, however, a depression below the grave pitch 
for the marked grave syllabic before acute or circumflex, calling it sanna- 
tipra (otherwise anud&ttatara). 

91. The system of accentuation as marked in the Vedic texts appears 
to have assumed in the traditional recitation of the Brahmaiiic schools 
a peculiar and artifleial form, in which the designated syllables, grave and 
circumflex (equally the enclitic and the independent circumflex), have ac- 
quired a conspicuous value, while the undesignated, the acute, has sunk 
into insignificance. 

92. The Sunskiit accent taught in the native graniinars and 
represented by the accentuated texts is essentially a system of word- 
accent only. No general attempt is made (any more than in the 
Greek system] to detine or mark a sentence-accent, the effect of the 
emphasis and modulation of the sentence in modifying the indepen- 
dent accent of individual words. The only approach to it is seen 
in the treatment of vocatives and personal verb-forms. 

a. A vocative is usually without accent except at the beginning 
of a sentence r fot further details, see 314. 

b. A personal verb-form is usually accentless in an independent 
clause, except when standing at the beginning of the clause: for 
further details, sec 691 if. 

oU Certain other words also are, usually or always, without 
accent. 

a. The particles oa, v&, u, sma, iva, old, avid, ha» and the Vedic 
kam (or k&m), gha, bhala, saxnaliav im, aim, are always without 
accent; also yathft in RY. (sometimes also elsewhere) in the sense of iva, 
at the end of a pflda or verse-division. 
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b. The same Is true of certain pronouns and pronominal stems: mft» 
me. nftu, nas, tvft» te, v&m, vaa (491 b), ena (600), tva (603b), 
sama (613o). 

^ c. The cases of the pronominal stem a aro sometimes accented and 
sometimes accentless (602). 

d. An accentless word is not allowed to stand at the beginning 
of a sentence; also not of a pada or primary division of a verse; a 
p&da is, in all matters relating to accentuation, treated like an inde- 
pendent sentence. 

04. Some w'ords have more than a single accented syllable. 
^Such are: 

a. Certain dual copulative compounds in the Veda (see 1266), as 
mitravaruna, dyav&prthivi. Also, a few other Vedic compounds 
(sec 1267d), ns bpliaapAti, tdnunApat. 

b. In a few cases, the further compounds and derivatives of such 
compounds, as dyavaprthivivant, bphaBp&tipranutta. 

c. Infinitive datives in tavai (see 972 a), as* etav&f, dpabhar- 
tavai. 

d. A word naturally barytone, hut having its flual syllable protracted 
(see 78a). 

e. The particle vavA (in the llrahmanas). 

95. On the place of the accented syllable in a Sans- 
krit word there is no restriction whatever depending upon 
cither the namhor oj the quantity of the preceding or 
following syllables. The accent rests where the rules of 
inflection or derivation or composition place it, without 
regard to any thing else. 

a. Thus, indre, agnau, indrena, agnina, agnlnam, bahucyuta, 
anapacyuta, parjAnyaJinvita, abhimatii^ahA, Anabhimlatavarna, 
abhi9aBticatana, h{ranyava9lmattama, cAtu9catvarin9adak(^ara. 

96. Since the accent is marked only in the older litera- 
ture, and the statements of the grammarians, with the 
deduced rules of accentuation, are far from being sufficient 
to settle all cases, the place of the stress of voice for a 
considerable part of the vocabulary is undetermined. Hence 
it is a general habit with European scholars to pronounce 
Sanskrit words according to the rules of the Latin accent. 

W L i 1 11 e y , U ram inar. 2. ed. 3 
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97. In this work, the accent of each word and form will in 
general be marked, so far as there is authority determining its place 
and character. Where specific words and forms are quoted, they 
will only be so far accentuated as they are found with accent in 
accentuated texts. 


CHAPTER III. 


RULES OF EUPHONIC COMBINATION. 

Introductory. 

88. The words in Sanskrit, as in the other languages related 
with it, are in great part analysable into roots, suffixes of derivation, 
and endings of inflection, these last being added mostly to stems 
containing suffixes, but also sometimes directly to roots. 

a. There are, of course, a certain number of uninfleoted words — 
Indeolinables, particles; and also not a few that are Incapable of analysis. 

99. The Sanskrit, indeed, possesses an exceptionally analysable 
character ; its formative processes are more regular and transparent 
than those of any other Indo-European tongue. Hence the prevailing 
method of the Hindu native science of grammar, which sets up a cer- 
tain body of roots, and prescribes the processes by which these may 
be made stems and words, giving the various added elements, and 
la 3 ring down the rules by which their combination is effected. And 
the same general method is, for like reason, followed also by European 
grammarians. 

100. The euphonic laws, accordingly, which govern the com- 
bination of suffix or of ending with root or stem, possess a high 
practical importance, and require to be laid down in preparation for 
the topics of declension and conjugation. 

101. Moreover, the formation of compounds, by joining two 
or more simple stems, is extremely frequent in Sanskrit ; and this 
kind of combination has its own peculiar euphonic rules. And once 
more, in the form of the language as handed down to us by its lite- 
rature, the words composing a sentence or paragraph are adapted to 
and combined with one another by nearly the same rules which govern 
the making of compounds ; so that it is impossible to take apart and 
understand a Sanskrit sentence without knowing those rules. Hence 
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an increased degree of practical importance belonging to the subject 
of euphonic combination. 

a. This euphonic interdependence of the words of a sentence is un- 
known to any other language in anything like the same degree; and it 
cannot but be suspected of being at least in part artiflcial, implying an 
erection into necessary and invariable rules of what in the living language 
were only optional practices. This is strongly indicated, indeed, by the 
evidence of the older dialect of the Vedas and of the derived Prakritic 
dialects, in both of which some of the rules (especially that as to the hia- 
tus: see 113) are often violated. 

102. The roots which are authenticated by their occurrence in 
the literary monuments of the language, earlier and later, number 
between eight and nine hundred. About half of these belong fully 
to the language throughout its whole history ; some (about a hund- 
red and 5fty) are limited to the earlier or pre-classical period; 
some, again (over a hundred and twenty), make their first appear- 
ance in the later language. 

a. There are in this number roots of very diverse character. Those 

occurring only later are, at least in great part, presumably of secondary 

origin; and a certain number are even doubtless artificial, used once or 
twice because found in the root-lists of the Hindu grammarians (103). 
But also of the rest, some are plainly secondary, while others are ques- 
tionable; and not a few arc variations or diiTereiitiated forms of one another. 
Thus, there are roots showing respectively r and 1, as rabh and labhi 
mruc and mluc, ksar and kqal; roots with and without a strengthen- 
ing nasal, as vand and vad, mand and mad; roots in ft and in a nasal, 
as khft and khan, gft and gam, jft and Jan; roots made by an added 

ft, as trft from tp, mnft from man, psft from bhas, yft from i; roots 

the product of reduplication, as jaka from ghas, dudh from dhu; roots 
with a final sibilant of formative origin, as bhak^ and bhik^ from bhftj, 
nak^ from naq, qruf from qru, h&s from hft; root-forms held apart by 
a well-established discordance of inflection and meaning, which yet are 
probably different sides of one root, as kpf drag and Iqpf plough^ Wid know 
and vid /ind, vp enclose and choosey and so on. In many such cases 
it is doubtful whether we ought to acknowledge two roots or only one; 
and no absolute rule of distinction can be laid down and maintained. 

103. The list of roots given by the Hindu grammarians contains 
about two thousand roots, without including all those which students of 
the language are compelled to recognize. Considerably more than half of 
this number, then, are unauthenticated by use; and although some of 
these may yet come to light, or may have existed without finding their 
way into any of the preserved literary documents, it is certain that most 
are fictitious: made in part for the explanation of words falsely described 
as their derivatives, but in the main for unknown and perhaps undiscover- 
able reasons. 
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a. The roots unanthentlcited by trsoeible use will be made no account 
of in this g;rammar ^ or, if noticed, will be specified as of that character. 

104. The forms of the roots as here used will be found to 
dififer in certain respects from those given by the native grammarians 
and adopted by some European works. Thus : 

a. Those roots of which the initial n and a ace regularlj^ converted 
to 9 and 9 after certain prefixes are by the Hindu grammarians given as 
beginning with ^ and ^ \ no western authority follows this example. 

b. The Hindus classify as simple roots a number of derived stems : 
reduplicated ones, as didhi, Jfigpf daridrft; present-stems, as urnu; 
and denominative stems, as avadhir, kumftr, aabhigi mantr, aftiitv, 
arthf and the like. These are in European works generally reduced to 
their true value. 

o. A npmber of roots ending in an ft which is irregularly treated 
in the present-system are written in the Hindu liste with diphthongs — 
e or ftl or O; here they will he regarded as ft-roots (see 261). The o of 
such root-forms, especially, is purely arbitrary; no forms or derivatives 
made from the roots justify it. 

d« The roots showing interchangeably p and ir and ir or ur and 
Hr (242) are written by the Hindus with p or with p, or with both. The 
p here also is only formal, intended to mark the roots as liable to certain 
modifications, since it nowhere shows itself in any form or derivative. Such 
roots will in this work be written with p. 

e« The roots, on the other hand, showing a variation between p and 
ar (rarely ra] as weak and strong forms will be here written with p, as by 
the native ^grammarians, although . many European authorities prefer the 
other or strong form. So long as we write the unstrengthened vowel in 
vld and 91, in mud and bhu, and their like, consistency seems to re- 
quire that we write it in spj and kp also — in all cases alike, without 
reference to what may have been the more original Indo-European form. 

106. In many cases of roots showing more than one form, the selec- 
tion of a representative form is a matter of comparative indifference. To 
deal with such cases according to their historical character is the part 
rather of an Indo-European comparative grammar than of a Sanskrit gram- 
mar. We must be content to accept as roots what elements seem to have 
on the whole that value in the existing condition of the language. 

100. Stems as well as roots have their variations of form (31 Ij. 
The Hindu grammarians usually give the weaker form as the normal 
one, and derive the other from it by a strengthening change ; some 
European authorities do the same, while others prefer the contrary 
method ; the choice is of unessential consequence, and may he deter- 
mined in any case by motives of convenience. 

107. We shall accordingly consider first of all, in the present 
chapter, the euphonic principles and laws which govern the combi' 
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oation of the elements of words and of words as elements of the 
sentence; then will be taken np the subject of inflection, under the 
two heads of declension and conjugation; and an account of the 
classes of uninflected words will follow. 

a. The formation of conjugational stems (tense and mode-stems; 
also participles and infinitive) will be taught, as is usual, in connec- 
tion with the processes of conjugational inflection ; that of uninflected 
words, in connection with the various classes of those words. But 
the general subject of derivation, or the formation of declinable stems, 
will be taken up by itself later (chap. XVII.); and it will be followed 
by an account of the formation of compound stems (chap. XVIII.). 

108. It is by no means to be expected of beginners 
in the language that they will attempt to master the rules 
of euphonic combination in a body^ before going on to learn 
the paradigms of inflection. On the contrary, the leading 
paradigms of declension may best be learned outright, 
without attention, or with only a minimum of attention, 
to euphonic rule. In taking up conjugation, however, it 
is practically, as well as theoretically, better to learn the 
forms as combinations of stem and ending, with atten- 
tion to such laws of combination as apply in the particular 
cases concerned. The rules of external combination, gov- 
erning the make-up of the sentence out of words, should 
be grappled with only when the student is prepared to begin 
the reading or the formation of sentences. 

Principles of Euphonic Combination. 

100. The rules of combination (samdhi putting together) 
are in some respects different, according as they apply — 

a. to the internal make-up of a word, by the addition 
of derivative and inflectional endings to roots and stems; 

b. to the more external putting together of stems to 
make compound stems, and the yet looser and more acci- 
dental collocation of words in the sentence. 

c. Hence they are usually divided into rules of internal 
combination, and rules of external combination. 
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110. In both classes of cases, however, the general principles 
of combination are the same — and likewise, to a great extent, the 
specific rules. The differences depend in part on the occurrence or 
non-occurrence of certain combinations in the one class or the other ; 
in part, on the difference of treatment of the same sound as final of 
a root or of an ending, the former being more persistent than the 
latter; in part, on the occurrence in external combination of certain 
changes which are apparently phonetic but really historical ; and, most 
frequent and conspicuous of all, on the fact that (157) vowels and 
semivowels and nasals exercise af sonantizing influence in external 
combination, but not in internal. Hence, to avoid unnecessary repe- 
tition as well as the separation of what really belongs together, the 
rules for both kinds of combination are given below in connection 
with one another. 

111. a. Moreover, before case-endings beginning with bh and 
8 (namely, bhyfim, bhis, bhyas, su], the treatment of the finals of 
stems is in general the same as in the combinations of words (padai 
with one another — whence those endings are sometimes called 
pada-endings, and the cases they form are known as pada-cases. 

b. The Importanoe of this distinction is somewhat exaggerated by the 
ordinary statement of it In fact, dh is the only sonant mute initial of an 
ending occurring in coujugation, as bh in declension ; and the difference of 
their treatment is in part owing to the one coming into collision usually 
with the final of a root and the other of an ending, and in part to the fact 
that dh, as a dental, is more assimilable to palatals and linguals than bh. 
A more marked and problematic distinction is made between su and the 
verbal endings si, Bva, etc., especially after palatal sounds and 

c. Further, before certain of the suffixes of derivation the final 
of a stem is sometimes treated in the same manner as that of a 
word in composition. 

d. This is especially the case before secondary suffixes having a 
markedly distinct office, like the possessive mant and vant, the abstract- 
making tva, the suffix of material niaya, and so on; and it is much 
more frequent in the later language than in the earlier. The examples are 
sporadic in character, and no rule can be given to cover them : for details, 
see the various suffixes, In chap. XYll. In the KV. (as may be mention- 
ed here) the only examples are vidyunmant (beside garutmant, kakud- 
mant, etc.), p^^advant (beside datvfint, marutvant, etc.), dhpfadvin 
(beside namasviii etc.), qagm& (beside ajind, idhin&, etc.), mpnm&ya 
(beside manasm&ya etc.), and ahaihyu, kiihsru, qaihyu, and ahhoyu, 
duvoyu, dskpdhoyu (beside namasyu, vacasyu, etc.); and the AV. 
adds only B&hovan (BV. Bahtvan). 

112. The leading rules of internal combination (as already stated: 
108) are those which are of most immediate importance to a beginner in 
the language, since his first task is to master the principal paradigms of 
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inflection; the rules of external combination may better be left untouched 
until he comes to dealing with words in sentences, or to translating. Then, 
however, they are indispensable, since the proper form of the words that 
compose the sentence is not to be determined without them. 

a. The general principles of combination underlying the euphonic 
rules, and determining their classification, may be stated as follows: 

113. Hiatus. In general, hiatus is forbidden; every 
syllable except the initial one of a sentence, or of a word 
or phrase not forming part of a sentence, must begin with 
a consonant (or with more than one). 

a. For details, and for exceptions, see 126 ff. 

b. In the earlier language, however, hiatus in every position was 
abundantly admitted. This appears plainly from the mantroB, or metrical 
parts of the Veda, where in innumerable Instances y and v are to be read 
as i and u, and, less often, a long vowel is to be resolved into two vowels, 
in order to make good the metre : e. g., vary&^&m has to be read as wft- 

avaovyam as au-a^-vi-am, and so on. In the Brahmaqas, 
also, we And tvac, awar, dyaua described as dissyllables, vyftna and 
aatyam as trisyllables, riyanya as of four syllables, and the like. See 
further 120e« 

114. Heaspiration. An aspirate mute is liable to 
lose its aspiration, being allowed to stand unchanged only 
before a vowel or semivowel or nasal. 

115. Assimilation. The great body of euphonic 
changes in Sanskrit, as elsewhere, falls under the general 
head of assimilation — which takes place both between 
sounds which are so nearly alike that the difference between 
them is too insignificant to be worth preserving, and between 
those which are so diverse as to be practically incompat- 
ible. 

116. In part, assimilation involves the conversion of 
one sound to another of the same series, without change of 
articulating position ; in part, it involves a change of position, 
or transfer to another series. 

117. Of chauges within the series, the most frequent and im- 
portant occur in the adaptation of surd aud sonant sounds to one 
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another ; but the naeale and 1 have, also in certain cases their special 
assimilative influence. Thus; 

a. In the two classes of non^nasal mutes and spirants, surd and sonant 
are wholly Incompatible; no sord of either class can either precede or follow 
a sonant of either. 

b. A mute, surd or sonant, is assimilated by being changed to its 
correspondent of the other kind ; of the spirants, the surd s is the only one 
haying a sonant correspondent, namely r, to which it is convertible in ex- 
ternal combination (164 if.). 

C. The nasals are more freely combinable : a nasal may either precede 
or follow a mute of either kind, or the sonant spirant h; it may also follow 
a surd spirant (sibilant) ; no nasal, however, ever precedes a sibilant in the 
interior of a word (it is changed instead to aauBvftra) f and in external com- 
bination their concurrence Is usually avoided by insertion of a surd mute. 

d. A semivowel has still less sonantizing influence; and a vowel least 
of all: both are freely preceded and followed by sounds of every other 
class, in the interior of a word. 

e. Before a sibilant, however, is found, of the semivowels, only r and 
very rarely 1. Moreover, in external combination, r is often changed to its 
surd correspondent a. 

But - 

f. In composition and scntence-collocatlon, initial vowels and semi- 
vowels and nasals also require the preceding final to be sonant. And 

g. Before a nasal and 1, the assimilative process is sometimes carried 
further, by the conversion of a final mute to a nasal or 1 respectively. 

118. Of conversions involving a change of articulate position, 
the most important are those of dental sounds to lingual, and, less 
often, to palatal. Thus: 

a. The dental s and n are very frequently converted to 9 and n by 
the assimilating influence of contiguous or neighboring lingual sounds : the b, 
even by sounds — namely, i- and u- vowels and k — which have them- 
selves no lingual character. 

b. A non-nasal dental mute is (with a few exceptions in external 
combination) made lingual when it comes into collision with a lingual sound. 

C. The dental mutes and sibilant arc made palatal by a contiguous 
palatal. 

But also: 

d. A m (not radical) is assimilated to a following consonant, of what- 
ever kind. 

e. For certain anomalous cases, see 151. 

119. The euphonic combinatiooB of the palatal mutes, the pala- 
tal sibilant, and the aspiration, as being sounds derived by phonetic 
alteration from more original gutturals (49 if.), are made peculiar 
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and complicated by two oircnmBtanceB: their revereion to a guttural 
form (or the appearance of the unaltered guttural instead of them: 
48) ; and the different treatment of J and h according as they repre- 
sent one or another degree of alteration — the one tending, like o, 
more to the gutcural reversion, the other showing, like 9 , a more 
sibilant and lingual character. 

120. The lingual sibilant also of derivative character (from 
dental a), shows as radical final peculiar and problematic phenomena 
of combination. 

121 . Extension and abbreviation of conso- 
nant-groups. The native grammarians allow or require 
certain extensions) by duplication or insertion, of groups of 
consonants. And, on the other hand, abbreviation of cer- 
tain other groups is allowed, and found often practised in 
the manuscripts. 

122 . Permitted Finals. The permitted occurrence 
of consonants at the end of a word is quite narrowly re- 
stricted. In general) only one consonant is allowed after 
the last vowel; and that must be neither the aspiration, 
nor a sibilant, nor a semivow'el (save rarely ^ 1 ), nor an 
aspirate mute, nor a sonant mute if not nasal, nor a palatal. 

128. Increment and Decrement. Besides these 
more or less regular changes accompanying the combination 
of the parts that make up words, there is another class of 
a different character, not consisting in the mutual adap- 
tations of the parts, but in strengthening or weakening 
changes of the parts themselves. 

124. It is impossible to carry through a perfectly systematic 
arraugomeut of the detailed rules of euphonic combination, bocaiise 
the different varieties of euphonic change more or loss overlap and 
intersect one another. The order observed below will be as follows : 

1 . Rules of vowel combination, for the avoidance of hiatus. 

S. Rules as to permitted finals (since these underlie the further 
treatment of final consonants in external combination). 

3. Rules for loss of aspiration of an aspirate mute. 

4. Rules of surd and sonant assimilation, including those Tor 
final ■ and r. 
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5. Buies for the conversion of dental sounds to lingual and 
palatal. 

6. Rules for the changes of final nasals, including those in 
which a former final following the nasal re-appears in combination. 

7. Rules regarding the special changes of the derivative sounds 
— the palatal mutes and sibilant, the aspiration, and the lingual sibi- 
lant. 

8. Rules as to extension and abbreviation of consonant groups. 

9. Rules for strengthening and weakening processes. 
Everywhere, rules for more sporadic and less classifiable cases 

will be given in the most practically convenient connection ; and the 
Index will render what help is needed toward finding them. 


Rules of Vowel Combination. 

126 . The concurrence of two vowels, or of vowel and 
diphthong, without intervening consonant, is forbidden by 
the euphony of the later or classical language. It is avoided, 
according to the circumstances of the case, either by fusion 
of the two concurrent sounds into one, by the reduction of 
one of them to a semivowel, or by development of a semi- 
vowel between them. 

a. For the not infrequent cases of composition and sentence-combi- 
nation in which the recent loss of a s or y or v between vowels leaves 
a permanent hiatus, see below, 132 ff., 176—7; for certain final vowels 
which are maintained unchanged in senteuce'combination before an initial 
vowel, see 138. 

b. A very few words in their admitted written form show interior 
hiatus ; such are titaii sieve (perhaps for titasu, BR.), prdiiga wagon- 
pole (for prayuga); and, in UV., suuti. 

c. The texts of the older dialect are written according to the euphonic 
rules of the later language, although in them (see 113b) the hiatus is 
really of frequent occurrence. Jfleiice they are not to be read as written, 
but with constantly recurring reversal of the processes of vowel-combination 
which they have been made artificially to undergo. See further 129e. 

d. Also in the later language, hiatus between the two p&daa or 
primary divisions of a metrical line is tolerably frequent, and it is not 
unknown in sporadic cases even in the Interior of a p&da. 

e. The rules of vowel combination, as regards both the result- 
ing sound and its accent, are nearly the same in internal and in 
external saihdhi. 
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126. Two similar simple vowels, short or long, coalesce 
and form the corresponding long vowel : thus, two a*vowels 
(either or both of them short or long) form cn* ft ; two i-vow- 
els, ^ I ; two u-vowels, 3^ ft ; and, theoretically, two y-vow- 
els form ^ f, but it is questionable whether the case ever 
practically occurs. Examples are: 

H sa oft 'prajab (oa+aprajab) ; 
atl 'n (atl+lva) ; 

H^^atlktom (su-uktam); 

TIsTnfin rfljS ”slt (rftjS + SsIt): 

adbl^Tara^ (adlii>l9vara^) ; 

^^Q^^jnhQpabhrt (juhn — upabh^t). 

a. As the above examples indicate, it be the practice everywhere 
in this work, in transliteration (not in the devanfigari text), to separate 
independent words; and if an initial vowel of a following word has coalesced 
with a dual of the "preceding, this will be indicated by an apostrophe ~ 
single if the initial vowel be the shorter, double if it be the longer, of the 
two different Initials which in every case of combination yield the same result. 

127. An a-vowel combines with a following i-vowel to 
^ e; with an u- vowel, to 511 o; with 5? r, to 51^ ar; with 
5T ) (theoretically), to 5RT^al; with ^ e or ^ fti, to ^ fti; with 

o or itl ftUy to ^ ftu. Examples are : 
rftjendra (rftja-indra); 

hitopadeqab (hita-upadeqabj ; 
maharpib (mahft-p9ib); 

Bfti 'va (sft+eva); 

^ 1^ ud ^ Tftjftiq varyam (rftja-ftifvaryam); 
f^'4toFrW: divftukasab (divft-okasab) ; 

5e||t!i|t|^jvarftu9adham (jvara-ftupadham). 

a. In the Yedic texts, the vowel p is ordinarily written unchanged 
after the a-vowel, which, if long, is shortened ; thus, maliapgih instead of 
mahargib* The two vowels, however, are usually pronounced as one syllable. 

b. When successive words like indra a ihi are to be combined, the 
first combination, to indrft, is made first, and the result is Indre ” hi (not 
indrfti ’* 'hi, from indra e hi). 
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IBS. Ab regards the accent of theoo vowel cbmUiiatilMiljj^l^^ 
to be noticed that, 1. as a matter of course, the inion of ac^^i^^ 
acute yields acute, and that of grave with grave yields 
of circumflex with circumflex cannot occur; 2. r ciieUinVx^fta 
following acute yields acute, the final grave element of the flJMCr 
being raised to acute pitch; a grave with follpwing aciite^^mWjjkir 
same, as no upward slide of the voice on a syllable is aokaowledj^ 
in the language; but, 3. when the former of the fused dlepBe{i)|jf;la 
acute and the latter grave, we might expect the resu 
to be in general circumflex, to represent both the od^lk 
Panini in fact allows this accent in every such case; and flk ai^ein^e 
accentuated Brahmana text (QB.), the circumflex is reg^arQ^ 

But the language shows, on the whole', an indisposition to 
circumflex to rest on either long vowel or diphthong as its i^e\Saal|^r 
and the acute element is suffered to riuse the other to itS//^^4fM 
of pitch, making the whole syllable acute. The only, 
this, in most of the texts, is the combinatiQh of f and k 
comes i: thus, divi Va, from divl iva; in the TaittirlyS tfby 
such a case follows the general rule, while d and Ur fflst||^;^|U(i 
u: thus, Budgftta from ed-udgfttft. ‘ . .. 

129. The l-vowela, the u-vowe}s, and If Tpi 
dissimilar vowel or a diphthong, are re^larly eonvflrtild 
each into its own corresponding seiiuvow^, 

^ r. Examples are: 

ity flha (iti + Sha); 
madhv iva (madhu + iva); 
duhitrarthe (duhity-arthe); 


Btry asya (stri + asya); 
dlf vadhvSi (vadha-9i). 

a. But in internal combination the i and u«vowels^vai^; 

seldom changed instead to iy and uv — and this ispechilly'ln 
syllables, or after two consonants, where otherwise a group 
sonants difficult of pronunciation would be the result. Tbl^cajtos 
will be noticed below, in explaining inflected forms. . 

b. A radical 1-vowol is converted into y even before jl 

feet tenso-iuflection : so nlnyima (ninl+ima). . 

e. In a few sporadic cases, i and u become iy and uV even Jir iim- 
composltlon: e. g., triyavi (tri 4- avi), viyaiiga (vi + afigaX Biii!^^ 
(bu + ita): compare 1204b,c. ' . v 

d. Not very seldom, the same word (espedaHy as fonnd^^' dl^e^t 
texts of the cider language) has more than one form, showfag lemt* 
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i or a-TOwel : e. Mvkt or BUTBr, Unv^ or taniSiTB, budh- 
IjjjMmijBf ri^ii or rttriyii. For the moit part, doabtloM, 
it/iiA. m«BBlT,two wayi of writitig the tame pronaodation, sA-ar, budhzii- 


tjliii m^BBlf.two wayi of writitig the tame pronaodation, sA-ar, budhzii- 
.on; ^nd the diacordanee hae no other importanoe, hirtorioal or 
, Itee U more or leaa of thia difference of treatment of an i- or 
ta^iiBieni after a eonaonant in all pezioda of the language. 

> a*. the older language, there la a marked difference, in reapect 

te:.thi fraqaeney of ▼owel-eomblnation for avoiding hiataa aa compared with 
il^t aH qin-combination and conaequent hiatua, between the claaa of caaea 
wih^ iwp'Vowel-aounda, almilar or diaaimilar, wonld coaleace into one (180» 
‘'that where an i- .or u-vowel would be converted into a aemi- 
unreil. ^Thnay in word-compoaition, the ratio of the casei of coaleaced vowela 
V. thoiir of h^tua are in RV. aa five to one, in AV. aa nineteen to one, 
ih, cues of BemlTowel-oonversion aro in RV. only one in twelTe, in 
onp in five; in aentence-combinatioii, the easea of coaleacence 
both RV. and AV. about aa aeven to one, while thoae of aemivowel- 
are in RV* only one in fifty, in AV. one in live. 

.Ci for ee^n caaea of the loaa or aaaimilation of i and u before y 
aj|4 Y ro^MUirely, aee 838|U 

A!k regnrdB thn Accent — here, as in the preceding case 
^ anlj combination requiring notice is that of an acute i- 
Q^-^tfOwel with a following grave: the result is circumflex; and 
•boll. caaeB of circumflex are many times more frequent than any and 

Examples are: 

vyu0 abhyaroati; 

(I’^^taav&s (tand-aa}. 

' a limilar cemhinttlon of acute ( with following grave, only a 

1)pi|j[e' ct^ has been noted in accented texts: namely, vijft&tr etAt (1. e. 

OR xiv. 6. 8 > ^he accentuation is in accordance with the 

iff i and u. • 

> l^*"6f a diphthong, the hnal i- or u-el^ment is chang- 
;'iSl .its con'esponding semivowel, T{y or ^v, before any 
^o$rei qr diphthong: thus, ^ e (really ai: 28 b} becomes 

o (that is, au: 28 a) becomes i^av; ^ Ri becomes 
and iSt Sn becomes iETI^Rv. 

of accent, of course, occurs here; each original 
l^lifble^tetaiai' its syllabic identity, and hence also its own tone. 

« ba Examples can be given only for internal combination, since in 
>gjffifj[i^'wwnliinati there tie further changes : see the next paragraph. Thus, 
VW n#ya (n&i-a); 

~ ](;>WUitava (bbo-a]; bhSva (bhSa>a). 
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182 . In external combination, we have the important 
additional rule that the semivowel resulting from the con- 
version of the final element of a diphthong is in general 
dropped; and the resulting hiatus is left without further 
change. 

188 . That is to say, a final ^ e (the most frequent 
case) becomes simply 9 a before an initial vowel (except 
9 a: see I869 below), and both then remain unchanged; 
and a final Si, in like manner, becomes (everywhere) 
W fi. Thus, 

fT triiffii: ta Sgat&b (te + SgatSb;; 

^ nagara iha (nagare-f-iha); 

RFTr CI^^IrT^tasmS adadSt (tasmSi 4 - adadSt) ; 

fHnrr 3Wr^8triyS uktam (striySi + uktam). 

a. The later grammarians allow the y in such comhinations to he either 
retained or dropped; hot the uniform practice of the manuscripts, of every 
age, in accordance with the strict requirement of the Vedic grammars (Prati- 
fakhyas), is to omit the semivowel and leave the hiatus. 

b. The persistence of the hiatus caused hy this omission is a plain 
indication of the comparatively recent loss of the intervening consonantal 
sound. 


c. Instances, however, of the avoidance of hiatus by combination of 
the remaining final vowel with the following initial according to the usual 
rules are met with in every period of the language, from the RV. down; 
but they are rare and of sporadic character. Compare the similar treatment 
of the hiatus after a lost final's, 176 — 7. 

d. For the peculiar treatment of this combination in certain cases by 
the MS., see below, 170d. 

134. a. The diphthong o (except as phonetic alteration of 
final as: see 176 a) is an unusual final, appearing only in the stem 
go (301c), in the voc. sing, of u-stems (341), in words of which 
the final a is combined with the particle u, as atho, and in a few 
interjections. In the last two classes it is uncombinable (below, 
138e,f]; the vocatives sometimes retain the v and sometimes lose 
it (the practices of different texts are too different to be briefly 
stated) ; go (in composition only) does not ordinarily lose its final ele- 
ment, but remains gav or go. A final aa becomes a, with following 
hiatus, before any vowel save a (for which, see the next paragraph). 
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b. The of from &u is usually retaibed: 

thuS; 

rlTcV^ tSv eva (tftu-f-eva); 

3HTf9Rnrn^ Ubhav mdr&gni (ubhau + iiidrag^I' . 

C. In the older Ian(rua#fe, however, it Is in some texts dropped be- 
fore an u-vowel: thus, ta ubhau; in other texts it is treated like al, or 
lose! its u-element before every initial vowel: thus, ta cvif ubha in- 
drfigni. 

185. After final ^ e or o, an initial ^ a disappears. 

a. The resulting accent is as if the a were not dropped, but 
rather absorbed into the preceding diphtliong, having its tone duly 
represented in the combination. If, namely, the e or o is grave or 
circumflex and the a scute, the former becomes acute , if the e or 
o is acute and the a grave, the former becomes circumflex, as usu- 
ally in the fusion of an acute and a grave element. If both are 
acute or both grave, no change, of course, is seen in the result. 
Examples are: 

‘bruvan (td abruvan) ; 

^ >f 5 r« 5 ftfT 80 *bravit (sdb abravft) ; 

'ifir: hihsitavyo ‘gnih (hihsitavyati agnih); 

^^5I^^yad indro ‘bravit (yad indrah Abravit); 

UlM F in 'r5I#T^ yad rftjanyo ‘bravit (ydd rajanya^ 
dbravlt). 

b. As to the use of the avagraha sign in the case of such an elision, 
see above, 10. In transliteration, the reversed apostrophe, or rough breath- 
ing, will be used in this work to represent it. 

C. This elision or absorption of initial a after final e or o* which 
in the later language is tho invariable rule, is in the Veda only an occa- 
sional occurrence. Thus, in the RV., ont of nearly 4600 instances of such 
an Initial a, it is, as the metre shows, to he really omitted only ahont seventy 
times; in the AV., less than 300 times out of about 1600. In neither 
work is there any accordance In respect to the combination in question 
between the written and spoken form of the text: in RV., the a is (as 
written) elided In more than three quarters of the cases; in AV., in about 
two thirds ; and in both texts it Is written in a number of instances where 
the metre requires its omission. 

d. In a few cases, an initial a is thus elided, especially that of 
fttman 

e> To the rules of vowel combination, as above stated, there 
are certain exceptions. Some of the more isolated of these will be 
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noticed where they come up in the processes of inflection etc.; a 
few require mention here. 

130. In internal combination: 

a. The augment a makes with the initial vowel of a root the 
combinations ai« Au, ar (v^ddhi-vowels : 236), instead of e, o, ar 
(gui^a* vowels), as required by 127: thus, &ita (a-|-ita;» Aubhn&t 
(a-f-ubhnat), Ardhnot (a+rdhnot). 

b. The flnal o of a stem (1203a) becomes av before the saffla ya 
(originally ia: 1210a). 

c. The flnal vowel of a stem is often dropped when a secondary snf- 
flx is added (1203a). 

cL For the weakening and loss of radical vowels, and for certain inser- 
tioiis, see bolow, 249 IT., 267 — 8. 

137. In external coinbiuation : 

a. The final a or A of a preposition, with initial f of a root, 
makes Ar instead of ar: Thus, Archati (A+rchati)i avArchati (ava-f- 
gchati), upArqati ((^*1].: upa+T^ati; but AV. upar^anti . 

b. Instances nre occasionally met with of a final a or A being lost 
entirely before initial e or o: thus, in verb-forms, av* e^yAmas AB., 
up* eqatu etc. AV.; in derivatives, as upetavya, upetp; in compounds, 
as daqonit yathetanif and (permissibly) compounds with of(ha (not 
rare), otu (not quotable), odana, as adharoftha or adharAuftha, tilo- 
dana or tilAudana; and even in sentenec-cuiubi nation, as iv* etayaa, 
aqvin* eva, yath’ ocife (all RV.), tv’ eman and tv’ odman B. ; and 
always with the exclamation om or oihkAra. 

c. The form uh from }/vah sometimes makes the heavier or vyddhi 
(235) diphthongal combination with a preceding a-vowel : thus, prAu<}hi, 
akqAuhinI (from pra + uddiif etc.). 

138. Certain final vowels, moreover, are uncombinable 
(pragrhya), or maintain themselves unchanged before any 
following vowel. Thus, 

a. The vowels i, u, and e as dual endings, both of declcii’ 
sionul and of conjiigational forms. Thus, bandhu AsAte ImAu; girl 
Arohatam. 

b. The pronoun ami (nom. pi. : 601); and the Vodic pronom- 
inal forms asmfi, yu^mfi, tv6 (492 a). 

o. A flnal o made by combination of a final a-vowel with the par- 
ticle u (1122b): thus, atho, mo, no. 

d. A flnal 3 of a Yedie locative ease from tn 1-stem (336f). 

e. A protracted flnal vowel (78). 

f. The final, or only, vowel of an inteijection, as alio, he. A, i, u. 

g. The older language ahows occasional exceptions to these rules: 
thus, a dual 3 combined with a following i, as nyp4t3 *va; an a elided 
after o, as Atho ‘si; a locative 3 turned into a semivowel, as vAdy asylm. 
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Permitted Finale. 

138 . The sounds allowed to occur as iinals in Sanskrit 
words standing by themselves (not in euphonic combination 
with something following) are closely limited, and those 
which would etymologically come to occupy such a position 
are often variously altered, in general accordance with their 
treatment in other circumstances, or arc sometimes omitted 
altogether. 

a. I The variety of consonants that would ever coiiie at the end of 
either an inflected form or a derivative stem in the language is very small: 
namely, in forms, only t (or d), n, m, s; in derivative stems, only t, d, 
n, r, 8 (&nd, in a few rare words, jj. But almost all consonants occur as 
finals of roots; and every root is liable to be found, alone or as last mem- 
ber of a compound, in the character of a declined stem. 

140. All the vowel sounds, both simple cniid dijihrlionga], 
may be sounded at the end of a word. 

a. But neither f nor 1 ever actually occurs; and p is rare (only as 
neuter sing, of a stem in p or ar, or as final of such a stem in compo- 
sition). 

Thus, indra, ^ivaya, dkRri, nadi, datu, camQ, janayitp, &gne, 
^iviy&it vayo, agnfiu. 

141. Of the non-nasal mutes, only the first in each 
series, the non-aspirate surd, is allowt^d ; the others — surd 
aspirate, and both sonants — whenever they would etymo- 
logically occur, are converted into tliis. 

Thus, agnimdt for agnimath, Buhpt for suhrd, virut fur virudh, 
trifjtup for tri^tubh. 

a. In a few roots, when theii final (sonant aspirate) thus 
loses its aspiration, the original sonant aspiration of the 
initial reappears; compare ^ h, below, 147. 

Thus, dagh becomes dhak, budh becomes bhut, and so on. 

The roots exhibiting this change are stated below, 166. ^ 

b. There was some question among the Uindu t'rammarians as to 
whether the final mute is to be estimated as of surd or of sonant quality; 
hut the great weight of authority, and the invariable practice of the manu- 
scripts, favor the surd. 

Whitaaj, Oramnar. 2. ed. 
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142. The palatals, however, form here (as often else- 

where) an exception to the rules for the other mutes. No 
]>alatal is allowed as final. The reverts (43) to its ori- 
j^inal ^ k: thus, 511^ vak, anhomuk. The ^ ch 

(only quotable in the root prach) becomes Z (: thus, 

prat. The j either reverts to its original guttural or 
becomes ?r t» in accordance with its treatment in other com- 

•V. 

binations (219): thus, bhi^ak, virit. The ^ jh 

does not occur, but is by the native gramiuarians declared 
convertible to 7. 

143. v)f the iiasnls. the IT m and ^ n arc extremely 

-s. 

common, es])e(tially the former m and a are of all final 
consonants the most frc(|uent; ; tin? n is allo\vod, but is 
(|uite rare; ^ n is found (remaining after the loss of a fol- 
lowing ^ k) in a very small number of words (380 b,c, 
407 a) ; oT n neven* occurs. 

a. But tlio (iiuai m of a root is changed to n (compare 212a, 
below) : thus, akran Irom kram, agan, ajagan, aganigan from gam, 
anan from nam, ayan from yam, pra^an from 9am ; no other cases 
:uT quotable. 

144. Of the sernivow^els, the FT 1 alone is an admitted 
hnal, and it is very rare. The ^ r is (like its nearest surd 
correspondent, s: 145 changed as final to visarga. Of 
tf y and v there is no occurnnu'e. 

-s -s 

145. Of the sihilaut>, none may stand unaltered at the 

end of a word. Tlie a (which of all final consonants 
would otherwise he the cominonestj is, like r, changed to 
a breathing, the visarga. The 9 either reverts (43; to its 
original ^ k, or, in some roots, is changed to ^ t (in a< cor- 
danoe w itli its changes in inflection and derivation ; see 
helow', 218) : thus, dik, hut vij. The ^ 9 is like- 
wise changed to t; thus, prftvpt. 

a. The cliaii^ro of s to t is of raro ocrurroiicc : see below, 220 d. 
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b. Final radical B is said by the grammarians to be changed to t; 
bat no sure example of the conversion is quotable: see 168; and com- 
pere 666 a. 

146. The compound ^ k? is prescribed to be treated 
as simple 9 (not becoming ^ k by 160, below) . But 
the case is a rare one, and its actual treatment in the older 
language irregular. 

a. In the only RV. cases where the has a quasi-radical character 
— namely an4k from an&kq, and dmyak from ymyakq — the con- 
version is to k. Also, of forms of the s-aorist (see 890), we have adhfik, 
asrak, araik, etc. (for adhSk^-t etc.) ; but also aprat» ay&t, ava(, asrat 
(for aprSkf-t etc.). And RV. has twice aySs from y^yaj, and AV. twice 
srta from ysyj (wrongly referred by RR. to ^srans), both 2d sing., where 
the personal ending has perhaps crowded out the root-final and tense-sign. 

b. The numeral qaq six is perhaps better to be regarded as ^aks, 
with its kf treated as 9 , according to the accepted rule. 

147. The aspiration h is not allowed to maintain 

itself, but (like j and 9 ) either reverts to its original 
guttural form, appearing as ^ k, or is changed to ^ t — 
both in accordance with its treatment in inflection : see be- 
low, 222 . And, also as in inflection, the original sonant 
aspiration of a few roots (given at 156b) reappears when their 
final thus becomes deaspirated. Wliere the ^ h is from 
original rj dh f223o), it becomes FT t. 

148. The visarga and anusvara are nowhere etymolog- 
ical finals; the former is only the substitute for an original 
final ^8 or ^ r; the latter occurs as final only so far as 
it is a substitute for m (213 h . 

149. Apart from the vowels, tlien, the usual finals, 

nearly in the order of their frequency, are : ^ ^ 

FT t, cjl k, p, C t; those of only sporadic occurrence are 

•v "N. 

3 * ft, FT 1 . ni n; and, by substitution, i m. 

150. In general, only one consonant, of whatever kind, 
is allowed to stand at the end of a word; if two or more 
would etymologically occur there, the last is dropj)ed. and 
again the last, and so on, till only one remains. 
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A. Thus, tudanu becomes tudant* and this tudan; udaAo-s 
becomes uda&k (142), and this udali; and aohintat (s-aor., 3d sing., 
of y^ohand [600b]) is in like manner reduced to aohia. 

b. But a non-nasal mute, if radical and not snffixal is retained 
after r: thus, drk from HrJ, virk from ypyj* avart from yvjU dmirf 
from ymfj, suhdrt from auhird. The case is not a common one. 

0. For relics of former doable dnals, preserved by the later langaage 
under the disguise of apparent euphonic combinations, see below, 207 ff. 

161. Anomalous conversions of a final mute to one of another class 
are occasionally met with. Examples are: 

a. Of final t to k: thus, 1. in a few words that have assumed a 
special value as particles, as Jydk, t^ldk (beside tfij&t), fdhak (beside 
fdhat), pfthak, drik; and of kindred character Is khadagdfint (TA.); 

2. In here and there a verbal form, as saviyak (AY. and VS. Kan.), 
dambhi^ak (Apast.), avi^yak (Parask.), ahalak (VS. MS.; » fiharat); 

3. in root-finals or the t added to root-stems (883 e), as -dhpk for -dhpt 
(Sutras and later) at the end of compounds, au^ruk (TB.), ppkfu (SV.) ; 
and 4. we may further note here the anomalous enkfwa (AB. ; for intava, 
yidh) and avfikaam (AB.), and the feminines in knl from masculines 
in ta (1176 d). 

b. Of final d or t to a lingual: thus, pad in Vedic pa^bbia, 
pA^bhi, pAdl’ 29 a: upfinAfbliyam (9B.); vy awif (MS. ilL 4. 9; 
yvaa shine), and perhaps ApA *rat (MS. ; or ytcd P). 

c. Of k or j to t, in an isolated example or two, as aamyAt, Aapt, 
▼i^vaaft (TS. K.), and pray&tau (VS. TS.; AV. -kfu). 

d. In Taittiriya texts, of the final of anuffubh and tri^tAbh to a 
guttural: as, anuffuk ca, trift^bhia, anuffugbliyaa. 

e. Of a labial to a dental: In kakud for and beside kakubh; in 
aaihaydbliiB (TS.) from yapp; ^>^4 in adbhia, adbhyAa, from ap or 
ftp (393). Excepting the first, these look like cases of dissimilation; yet 
examples of the combination bbb are not very rare in the older language: 
thus, kakubbhyam, tri^tubbhia, kakubbhapd^, anugfub bhf. 

f. The forms pratidhu^aa, -fft (Taittiriya texts) from pratiduh 
are isolated anomalies. 

152 . For all the procesaea of external combination — 
that is to say, in composition and sentence-collocation — 
a stem-final or word-final is in general to be regarded as 
having, not its etymological form, but that given it by the 
rules as to permitted finals. From this, however, are to be 
excepted the a and r: the various transformations of these 
sounds have nothing to do with the viaarga to which as 
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finals before a pause they have — doubtless at a com- 
paratively recent period of phonetic history — come to be 
reduced. Words will everywhere in this work be written 
with final a or r instead of h; and the rules of combination 
will be stated as for the two more original sounds, and not 
for the viaarga. 


Deaspiration. 

153. An aspirate mute is changed to a non-aspirate 
before another non-nasal mute or before a sibilant; it stands 
unaltered only before a vowel or semivowel or nasal. 

a. Sach a case can only arise In Internal combination, since the 
processes of external combination presuppose the redaction of the aspirate 
to a non-upirate surd (169). 

b. Practically, also, the rules as to changes of aspirates concern 
almost only the sonant aspirates, since the surd, being of later deTelopment 
and rarer occurrence, are hardly OTer found in situations that call for their 
application. 

154. Hence, if such a mute is to be doubled, it is 
doubled by prefixing its own corresponding non-aspirate. 

a. But in the manuscripts, both Yedio and later, an aspirate mute 
is not seldom found written double — especially, if it be one of rare occur- 
rence: for example (RV.), akh1thall» Mbihatl. 

155. In a few roots, when a final sonant aspirate 
gh, U^dh, ^bh; also ^ h, as representing an original Q[^gh} 
thus loses its aspiration, the initial sonant consonant (IT^g 
or ^ d or ^b) becomes aspirate. 

a. That is to say, the original initial aspirate of such roots is restor- 
ed, when its presence does not interfere with the euphonic law, of com- 
paratiT^ly recent origin, which (in Sanskrit as in Greek) forbids a root to 
both begin and end with an aspirate. 

b. The roots which show this peculiar change are: 

in gh — dagh ; 

in h (for original gh) — dali» dlh» duh» drub, dffih» gnh; and 
also grab (in the later desideratlTe JIghfkga) ; 

in db — bandb, bldh, budb; 

in bb — dabb (but only in the later desideratlTe dbipsa* for which 
the older langusge hu dipaa). 
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0« The same change appears when the law as to finals causes the 
loss of the aspiration at the end of the root: see above, 141. 

d. Bat from dah^ duli« druli, and guh are found in the Veda 
also forms without the restored initial aspirate: thus, daki^at; adukfat; 
dndukga etc.; Jugukga; mitradruk. 

6. The same analogy is followed by dadh, the abbreviated substi- 
tate of the present-stem dadhfi, from ydhft (667), in some of the forms of 
conjugation: thus, dhatihaa from dadh-Hthaa, adhatta flom adadh+ 
ta» adhaddhwam from adadh+dhvam, etc. 

f. No case is met with of the throwing back of an aspiration upon 
combination with the 2d sing. impy. act. ending dhi: thus, dugdhi, 
daddhi (RV.), but dhugdhvam, dhaddhwam. 


Surd and Sonant Assimilation. 

166. Under this head, there is especially one very mark- 
ed and important difference between the internal combi- 
nations of a root or stem with suffixes and endings, and 
the external combinations of stem with stem in composition 
and of word with word in sentence-making: namely — 

167. a. In internal combination, the initial vowel or 
semivowel or nasal of an ending of inflection or derivation 
exercises no altering influence upon a final consonant of the 
root or stem to which it is added. 

b. To this rule there arc some exceptions: thus, some of the deri- 
vatives noted at Hid; final d of a root before the participial suffix na 
(967 d); and the forms noted below, 161b. 

o. In external combination, on the other hand, an 
initial sonant of whatever class, even a vowel or semivowel 
or nasal, requires the conversion of a final surd to sonant. 

d. It has been pointed out above (162) that in the rules of external 
combination only admitted finals, along with B and r, need be taken 
account of, all others being regarded as reduced to these before combining 
with initials. 

168. Final vowels, nasals, and ^1 are nowhere liable 
to change in the processes of surd and sonant assimilation. 

a. The r, however, has a corresponding surd in s, to which it is 
sometimes changed in eitemal combination, under circumstances that 
favor a surd utterance (178). 
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169. With the exceptions above stated, the collision 
of surd and sonant sounds is avoided in combinations — 
and, regularly and usually, by assimilating the final to the 
following initial, or by regressive assimilation. 

Thus, in interim] coiiibiimtioii : dtsi, kiti, atth&s, att& 

+ si etc.) i ^agdhi, 9 agdhvam (i/^ak 4- dhi etc.) ; — in external 
combination, abhud aydm, jyog jlva» sad aqltayah, tri^^ub dpi, 
dig-gaja, sad-aha, arcad-dhuma, bi'hdd-bhanu, ab-j&. 

160. If, however, a final sonant aspirate of a root is 
fidlowed by or ^th of an ending, the assimilation is in 
the other direction, or progressive: the combination is made 
sonant, and the aspiration of the final ^lost according to 158, 
above) is transferred to the initial of the ending. 

Thus, gh with t or th becomes gdh; dh with the same becomes 
ddh, as buddha ( gbudh -f- ta), runddhds ( j/rundh -f- thas or tas); 
bh with the same becomes bdh, as labdhd (ylabh + ta), labdhva 
()/labh 4- tva). 

a. Moreover, h, as representing original gh, is treated in the 
same manner: thus, dugdhd, dogdhum from duh — and compare 
ruijdia and lldhd from ruh and lih, etc., 222b. 

b. In this couibiiiatioii, as tlie sonant aspiration is not lost but 
transfcrrcl, the restoration of the initial aspiration (155) docs not take place. 

c. In dadh from v^dha (165 e), the more normal method is 
followed; the dh is made surd, and the initial aspirated: thus, dhatthas, 
dhattas. And KV. has dhaktam instead of dagdham from v^dagh; 
and T.\. has inttam instead of inddham iVom )/idh. 

161. Before a nasal in external combination, a final 
mute may be simply made sonant, or it may be still fur- 
ther assimilated, being changed to the nasal of its own class. 

Thus, cither tad n&mas or tkn namas, vag me or van me» 
ba^ mahan or ban mahan, tristub nunam or trisfum nunam. 

a. In practice, the ron version into a nasal is almost invariably made 
in the manuscripts, as, indeed, it is by the Prati^akhyas required and not 
permitted merely. Even by tbc general grammarians it is required in the 
compound ^annavati, and before matrft, and the suffix maya (1226): 
thus, v&hm&ya, mpim&ya. 

b. Even in internal combination, the same assimilation is made in 
some of the derivatives noted at 1 1 1 and in the na-participles (957 d). 
And a few sporadic instances are met with even in verb-inflection: thus, 
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■tlflnoti, stifiniiyAt (MS. ; for stlghn-)* mrnnlta (Lgs. ; for mrdn-), 
JiikmajttiiA (KS. ; for Jigm-); these, however (like the doable tspirties, 
164a)» are doabtleii to he rejected ts fslse readings. 

16S« Before 1» a final t ia not merely made sonant, bnt fully 
ausimilated, becoming 1: thus, tdl labhate, ulluptam. 

168. Before ^ h (the case occurs only in externa) com* 
bination), a final mute is made sonant; and then the ^ h 
may either remain unchanged or be converted into the 
sonant aspirate corresponding with the former: thus, either 

t&d hi or rifir tad dhi. 

a. In practice, the latter method is almost invariably followed; and 
the gramniarians of the Prati^akhya period are nearly unanimons in requir- 
ing it. The phonetic difference between the two is very slight. 

Examples are : vdg ghutAhif (gat + hota)» taddhlta 

(tat -H hital, snug (ub bh(. 

Combinations of final ^8 and ^ r. 

164. The euphonic changes of ^s and r are best 
considered together, because of the practical relation of 
the two sounds, in composition and sentence-collocation, 
as corresponding surd and sonant : in a host of cases ^ s 
becomes ^ r in situations requiring or favoring the occur- 
rence of a sonant; and, much less often, ^ r becomes ^s 
where a surd is required. 

a. In Internal combination, the two are far less exchangeable 
with one another : and this class of cases may best be taken up first. 

166. Final r radical or quasi-radical [that is, not belonging to 
an ending of derivation) remains unchanged before both surd and sonant 
sounds, and even before su in declension: thus, pipargl, oaturtha, 
oatfirgu, pUrgd. 

168. Final radical s remains before a surd in general, and usu- 
ally before s, as in gdssi^ gAssva. ftsse, Agiggu [the last is also 
written 178): bnt it is lost in As! (Vas + si: 636). Before 

a sonant (that is, bh) in declension, it is treated as in external com- 
bination: thus, Agirbhls. Before a sonant (that is, dh) in conjugation, 
it appears to be dropped, at least after long A: thns, gAdhit gagAdhi» 
eakAdhi (the only quotable cases); in (j/as -|- 636) the 
root syllable is irregularly altered ; bnt in 2d perss. pi., made with 
dhvam. as Adhvam. gAdhvam, arAdhvam (881a% vadhvain(|^vas 
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eloihe), it is, on account of the equivalence and interchangeability of 
dhv and ddhv (232), impossible to say whether the b is omitted or 
converted into d. 

a. Final radical B ia Tery rare; RV. (twice, both 2d pers. sing.) 
treats AghBB from y^ghaB in the same manner as any ordinary word end- 
ing in as. 

b. For certain cases of irregular loss of the 8 of a root or tense- 
stem, see 233b— e. 

167. In a very few cases, final radical b before b is changed to 
t (perhaps by dissimilation) : they are, from )/vaB dwell (also sporad- 
ically from vbb sAtne, QB., and vaa clothe, Har.), the future vatsyami 
and aorist dvataam; from y'ghaB, the desiderativc stem jfghataa. 

a. For t as apparent ending of the 3d sing, in s-yerbs, see 566 a. 

168. According to the grammarians, the final b of certain other 
roots, used as noun-stems, becomes t at the end of the word, and before 
bh and su: thus, dhvat, dhvadbhis, Bradbhyaa, aratBU. But genuine 
examples of such change are nut quotable. 

a. Sporadic cases of a like conversion are found in the Veda: namel>, 
m&dbhiB and m&dbhyaB from mra; u^&dbhis from u^As; svAtavad- 
bhyas from svAtavas; svAvadbhiB etc. (not quotable) from avAvas. 
But the actuality of the conversion here is open to grave doubt; it rather 
seems the substitution of a t-stem for a B-stem. The same is true of the 
chango of vafis to vat in the declension of perfect participles (468). 
The stem ana^vah (404), from anas-vah, is anomalous and isolated. 

b. In the compounds ducchuna (duB-qunA) and pArucchepa 
(paruB-qepa), tho final 8 of the first member is treated as if a t (203). 

169. As the final consonant of derivative stems and of inflected 
forms, both of declension and of conjugation, a is extremely frequent ; 
and its changes form a subject of first-rate importance in Sanskrit 
euphony. Tho r, on the other hand, is quite rare. 

a. The r is found as original final in certain case-forms of stems in 

p or ar (369 ff.) ; in root-stems in ir and ur from roots in p (383 b) ; 

in a small number of other stems, as Bvar, Ahar and ddhar (beside 
Ahan and ddhan: 430), dvar or dur, and the Vedic vAdhar, u^ar-, 
vaBBT-, vanar-, qrutar-, eapar-, sabar-, athar- (cf. 170 c); in a 
few particles, as antAr, prfitAr, punar; and in the numeral catur 
(482 g). 

b. The euphonic treatment of B and r yielding precisely the same 

result after all vowels except a and ft, there are certain forms with regard 
to which it Is uncertain whether they end in B or r, and opinions differ 
respecting them. Sneh are ur (or ub) of the gen.-abl. sing, of p-stems 

(371 c), and ub (or ur) of the 3d plnr. of verbs (660 c). 
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170. a. The ^J^s, as already noticed (14B), becomes 
visarga before a pause. 

b. It is retained unchanged only when followed by 
fT t or BJ th, the surd mutes of its own class. 

o. Before the palatal and lingual surd mutes — 
and ^ ch, ^ t and ^ — it is assimilated, becoming the 

sibilant of either class respectively, namely ST 9 or 9 . 

d. Before the guttural and labial surd mutes — ^ k 
and ^kh, p and Q? ph — it is also theoretically assimil- 
ated, becviming respectively the jihvamQlIya and upadhmS- 
nlya spirants (69); but in practice these breathings are 
unknown, and the conversion is to visarga. 

Examples are : to b. tatas te» cak^us te ; to c. tata 9 ca, ta- 
Bya 9 chftya; pada^ falati; to d. nalah kamam, puru^ah khanati; 
ya 9 ah prftpa, v^kfah phalav&n. 

171. The first three of these rules arc almost univorsal ; to the 
last one there arc numerous exceptions, the sibilant being retained (or, 
by 180, converted into 9 ), especially in compounds; but also, in the 
Veda, even in sentence combination. 

a. In the Veda, the retention of the sibilant in compounds is the 
;;cneral rule, the exceptions to which are detailed In the Vedic grammars. 

b. In the later language, the retention is mainly determined by the 
intimacy or the antiquity and frequency of the combination. Thus, the 
rtnal sibilant of a preposition or a word lllling tlie office of a preposition 
before a verbal root is wont to be preserved; and that of a stem before a 
derivative of Vkr. before pati, before kalpa and kama, and so on. 
Examples are namaskara, vacaspati, ayufkiuna, payaskalpa. 

C. The Vedic reteiition of the sibilant in scuteiice-roilocatioii is detail- 
ed in full in the Pratiyakhyas. The chief classes of cases are; 1. the 
filial of a preposition or its like before a verbal form; 2. of a genitive 
before a governing noun : .ns divas putr&Jh, icjds pade ; 3. of an abla- 
tive before pari: as himavataa pari; 4. of other less classifiable cases: 
as dy&uf pita, trif putva, yas patih, paridhis patati, etc. 

172. Before an initial sibilant — 5Tc, T7s, iTs — Hfl 

-s’ -s "s 

is either assimilated, becoming the same sibilant, or it is 
changed into visarga. 

a. The native grammarians are in some measure at variance (see 
Apr. li. 40, note) as to which of these changes should be made, and in 
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part they allow either at pleasure. The usage of the manuscripts is also 
discordant; the conversion to viBarga is the prevalent practice, though 
the sibilant is also not infrequently found written, especially in South- 
Indian manuscripts. European editors generally write visarga; but the 
later dictionaries and glossaries generally make the alphabetic place of a 
word the same as if the sibilant were read instead. 

Examples arc: manuh avayam or manuB Bvayam; indrah 
qiirah or Indraq qurah; tfth Ba( or tfiq faf. 

173. There arc one or two exceptions to these rules: 

a. If the initial sibilant has a surd mute after it, the final B may be 
dropped altogether — and by some authorities is required to be so drop- 
ped. Thus, v&yava stha or vayavah stha; catustanam or catuh- 
atanAm. With regard to this point the usage of the diiTercnt manuscripts 
and editions is greatly at variance. 

b. Before tB, the a is allowed to become visarga, instead of being 
retained. 

174. Before a sonant; either vowel or consonant (ex- 
cept ^ r; see 179), is changed to the sonant IJ" r — 
unless, indeed, it be preceded by ^ a or lETT &. 

Examples are : devapatir iva, qrir iva; manur gacchati, tanur 
apsu; BvaB^ ajaiiayat; tayor adrq fakamah ; sarvair gupaih ; agner 
manve. 

a. For a few cases like du^aqa, dunfiqa, sec below, 188d. 

b. The exclamntioii bhOB (456) loses its B before vowels and sonant 
consonants: thus, bbo naiqadha (^and the s is sometimes found omitted 
also before surds!. 

c. The endings CR^as and ?IR^5 b (both of which are ex- 
tremely common) follow rules of their own, namely: 

176. a. Final as, before any sonant consonant and 
before short ^ a, is changed to ^ o — and the ^ a after 
it is lost. 

b. The resulting acrentnation, and the fact that the loss of a is 
only occasional in the older language of the Veda, have been pointed out 

above, 136 a, o. 

Examples are: nalo nftma, brahmanyo vedavit; manobhava; 
hantavyo ‘smi; anyonya (anyas -f- anya), yaqortham (yaqas-l- 
artham). 

o. Final S^^as before any other vowel than 51 a loses 
its becoming simple 9 a; and the hiatus thus occa- 
sioned remains. 
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d. That is to say, the o from SM is treated as an original e is treat- 
ed in the same sitnation: see 132 — 3. 

Examples are : biphadaQva UTftoa« ftdltya iva, n&maukti» vdaya- 

irti. 

176. Exceptions to the rules as to final aa are: 

a. The ' nominative masculine pronouns afia and eyfia and (Vedic) 
ayfia (406a, 400 a, b) lose their a before any consonant: thus, aa 
dadar^a he faw, e^a puru^a^ thi$ man; but ao 'bravit he said, poru^a 
e,a^. 

b. Instances are met with, both in the earlier and in the later lan- 
gnage, of effacement of the hiatus after alteration of as, by combination 
of the remaining final a* with the following initial vowel: thus, tato 
*vftca (tataa uvAca), payo^nl (payaa.+ u^pl), adhAaana (adhaa-f- 
Aaana): compare 133 c, 177 b. In the Veda, such a combination is 
sometimes shown by the metre to be required, though the written text 
has the hiatus. But aa in RV. is in the great majority of cases combined 
with the following vowel : e. g., b 4 ’d for a4 (d, aa ’amAi for sA aamAi, 
aAu ’fadhi^ for ad o^adhih; and similar examples are found also in 
the other Vedic texts. 

c. Other sporadic irregularities in the treatment of final aa occur. 
Thus, it is changed to ar instead of o once in RV. in avda, once in 
SV. in dvaa (RV. dvo), once in MS. in dambhi^aa; in bhuvaa (second 
of the trio of sacred utterances bhua, bhuvas, avar), except in its ear- 
liest occurrences; in a series of words in a Brahmana passage (TS. K.), 
viz. jinvdr, ugrdr, bhimdr, tvefdr, qrutdr, bhutdr, and (K.only) 
putar; in janar and mahar; and some of the ar-stems noted at 169 a 
are perhaps of kindred character. On the other hand, sm is several times 
changed to o in RV. before a surd consonant; and ada twice, and yda 
once, retains its final sibilant in a like position. 

d. In M.S., the final a left before hiatus by alteration of either aa 
(o) or e (133) is made long if itself unaccented and if the following ini- 
tial vowel is accented : thus, atirA eti (from auraa -f- eti), nirupydtA 
indrAya (from -yate+ind-), and also kArya eka- (from kAryaa, because 
virtually karlaa); but Adityd Indrah (from Adityds-j-^ndrah), etd {tare 
(from ete+itare). 

177. Final JEITH^Ab before any sonant, whether vowel or 
consonant, loses its a, becoming simple 5fT S ; and a 
hiatus thus occasioned remains. 

a. The 'maintenance of the hiatus in these cases, as in that of o and 
e and Ai (above, 133—4), seems to indicate a recent loss of the inter- 
mediate sound. Opinions are divided es to what this should have been. 
Some of the native grammarians assimilate the case of Aa to that of Ai, 
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asBaming the conTenion to fty in both alike — but probably only as a 
matter of formal convenience in rnle-maklng. 

b. Here, too (aa in the aimilar cases of e and &i and o: 133 c, 
176 b), there are examples to be fonnd» both earlier and later, of efface- 
ment of the hiatas. 

178. Final ^ r, in general, shows the same form which 
TT a would show under the same conditions. 

a. Thus, it becomes visarga when final, and a sibilant or visarga 
before an initial surd mute or sibilant (170): thus, rudatl puna](i, 
dvas tat, Bva^ ca, catu^catvariii^at ; and (111c, d) prfttast&na, an- 
tastya, catuffaya, dhuatva; pratah karoti, antaJ^pata. 

b. But original final r preceded by a or a maintains itself un- 
changed before a sonant: thus, punar eti, pratarjit, Akar jydtib, 
dhar danma, vardhl. 

C. The r is preserved unchanged even before a surd in a number of 
Yedic compounds: thus, aharpati; avarcanaa, avarcak^aa, avarpati, 
Bvar^a, avar^ati ; dhur^dd, dhur^ah ; pdrpati, varkarya, a^irpada, 
punartta; and in some of these the r is optionally retained in the later 
language. The RV. also has avar tdma^ once in sentence-combination. 

d. On the other hand, final ar of the verb-form avar is changed to 
o before a sonant in several cases in RV. And r is lost, like^ a, in one 
or two cases in the same text: thus, ak^a indu]^. Aha evA. 

1 70. A double r is nowhere admitted : if such would occur, either 
by retention of an original r or by conversion of a to r, one r is 
omitted, and- the preceding vowel, if short, is made long by compen- 
sation. 

Thus, puna ramate, nppati rijati, matd ribAn, jyotiratha, 
durohapA. 

a. In some Vedic texts, however, tnere are instances of ar changed to 
o before initial r: thus, avo rohava. 


Conversion of ? >b to V o. 

180. The dental sibilant H a is changed to the lingual 
immediately preceded by any vowel save 51 a and 
51T a, or by of) k or T r — unless the H a be final, or fol- 
lowed by ^ r. 

a. The assimilating influence of the preceding lingual vowels and 
semivowel is obvious enough; that of k and the other vowels appears to 
be due to t somewhat retracted ^sitioii of the tongue in the mouth during 
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their utterance, causing its tip to reach the roof of the mouth more easily 
at a point further back than the dental one. 

b« The general Hindu grammar prescribes the same change after a 1 
also; but the Prativakhyas give no such rule, and phonetic considerations, 
the 1 being a dental sound, are absolutely against it. Actual cases of the 
combination do not occur in the older language, nor have anyM^been point- 
ed out in the later. 

o. The vowels that cause the alteration of b to 9 may bo called 
for brevity’s sake "alterant” vowels. 

181 . Hence, in the interior of a Sanskrit word, the dental a is 
not usually found after any vowel save a and &, but, instead of it, 
the lingual 9. But — 

a. A following r prevents the conversion: thus, usra, tiaras, 

tamiara. And it is but seldom made in the forms and derivatives of 
a root containing an r-element (whether r or r)> whatever the position 
of that element: thus, aiaarti, Bia^tam, aarlayp^* tistire, parisrut. 
To this rule there are a few exceptions, as vii^tfird, niftfta, 

vffpardhaa, g&vifthira. etc. In aju^ran the final 9 of a root is pre- 
served even immediately before r. 

b. This dissimilatliig influence of a following r, as compared with 
the invariable assimilating influence of a preceding r* is peculiar and prob- 
lematleal. 

O. The recurrence of 9 in successive syllables is somettmes avoided 
by leaving the former a unchanged: thus, Bi8ak9i» but 8 l 9 akti; 7ft8iBi9- 
(hia, but y&8i9imalli. Similarly, in certain desiderative formations: soe 
below, 184e. 

d. Other cases are sporadic: RV. has the forms aiaice and aiaicua 
(but aigicatus), and the stems pbiaa* kl8t&, biaa* bu8&, b^aya; a 
single root pis, with its derivative peauka, is found once in QB.; MS. 
has Iiip8inf9a; muaala begins to be found in AV.; and such cases 
grow more numerous; for puiha and the roots nifta and hiAa* see below, 
188 a. 

188 . Ou tho other hand (as was pointed out above, 68}, the 
occurrence of 9 in Sanskrit words is nearly limited to cases falling 
under this rule : others are rather sporadic anomalies — except where 
9 is the product of 9 or k9 before a dental, as in dra9tum, oa9te, 
tva9tar: see 818 , 881 . Thus, we find — 

a. Four roots, ka9, la9, bha9, bba9, of which the last is common 
and is found as early as the Brahmanas. 

b. Farther, in RV., &9a, kav& 9 a, ca 9 ala, ca9a, j&lfi9a, pa9yk» 
ba9kdya. v&9at (for vak9at?), ka9th&; and, by anomalous alteration 
iff original 8, - 9 fth (turft9ah etc.), & 9 ftdha 9 upa 9 (ut 9 and probably 
apft9tliA and a9tblv&iit. Such cases grow more common later. 

o. The numeral 9a9» as already noted (148 b), is more probably 9ak9. 
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183 . The nasalization of the alterant vowel — or, in other words, 
its being followed by anusvftra — does not prevent its altering effect 
upon the sibilant: thus, haviAfit parufffi. And the alteration takes 
place in the initial a of an ending after the final b of a stem, whether 
the latter be regarded as also changed to 9 or as converted into vi- 
Barga: thus. havi99u or haTib9u, paru99u or pani^9u. 

a. Bat the a of piuha ( 394 ) remains unchanged, apparently oii 
account of the retained sense of Its valae as puma; also that of i/hiAs, 
because of its value as hins (hinaati etc.) ; y/nifis (KV. only) is more 
questionable. 

184 . The principal cases of alteration of b in internal combi- 
nation are these: 

a. In endings, inflectional or derivative, beginning with b thus, 
Bu; Bi, Be, Bva; b of sibilant-aorist, future, and desiderative ; suffixes 
Bna, Bnu, sya, etc. — after a final alterant vowel or consonant of root 
or stem, or a union-vowel : thus. Juho9i» 9090, an&i9am, bhavi9yftmi» 
9U9ru9e. de9na, Ji9pu, vik9u, ak&r9am. 

b. The final b of a stem before an ending or suffix : thus, havi9ft, 
havi9aB, etc., from havis ; 9ak9U9mant, 9oci9ka, mftau9a» manu9ya, 
jyoti9tv.a. 

C. Roots having a final sibilant (except 9) after an alterant vowel 
are — with the exception of fictitious ones and piB» nifiiB, hiffa — regard- 
ed as ending in 9, not a; and concerning the treatment of this 9 in com- 
bination, see below, 226 — 6 . 

d. The initial b of a root after a reduplication : thus, Bi9yade, 
au9vftpa, Bi9&aati, cofkuyate, aani9vanat. 

e. Excepted is in general an initial radical b in a desiderative stem, 
when the desiderative-sign becomes 9: thus, BiBir9ati from y^ap, aiaa&k- 
9ati from y/aanj. And there are other scattering cases, as treauB (perf. 
from v^traa);. otc. 

185 . But the same change occurs also, on a considerable scale, 
in external combination, especially in composition. Thus: 

a. Both in verbal fonns and in derivatives, the final i or u of a 
preposition or other like prefix ordinarily lingualizes the initial a of 
the root to which it is prefixed; since such combinations arc both of 
great frequency and of peculiar intimacy, analogous with those of root 
or stem and affix: thus, abhi9ac, pratistha, n{9ikta, v{9ita; pnu- 
9vadh&m, BU9eka; the cases are nuinberless. 

b. The principal exceptions are in accordance utith the principles 
already laid down : namely, when the root contains an r-clcmciit, and when 
a recurrence of the sibilant would take place. But there are also others, 
of a more irregular character; and the complete account of the treatment 
of initial radical b after a prefix would be a matter of great detail, and 
not worth giving here^ 
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Ot Not infrequently, the initial B» nanally altered after a certain 
prefix, retains the altered sibilant even after an interposed a of angment 
or reduplication; thus, aty aqthftt» abhy afithftm, pary aqaavAlftt. vy 
afiahanta, ny agadfima, lUr agthapayan, abhy aqiftoan, vy affabh- 
nftt; vi tagthe* vi taqthire. 

d. Much more anomalous Is the occasional alteration of initial radi- 
cal B after an a-element of a prefix. Such cases are ava gfambh (against 
ni Btambh and prati Btambh) and (according to the grammarians) ava 
gvan. 

186. In other compounds, the final alterant vowel of the first 
member not Infrequently (especially in the Veda) lingualizes the ini- 
tial B of the second; for example, yudhiqthira, pitpqvaBp, goqtbdt 
agnlfitomd, anuf^ubh, triqaihdhi, diviqdd, paramegthln, abhiqenfi» 
pitnu^ porufitutd. 

a. A very few cases occur of the same alteration after an a-element: 
thus, Bagtubh, avaqtainbha» aavyafithd, apfiqtl^ upagfut; also 
yaabt when its final, by 147, becomes %: thus, aatrftqat (but aatrft- 
aiham). 

187. The final a of the first member of a compound often be- 
comes 9 after an alterant vowel: thus, the b of a prepositional prefix, 
BB niqqldhvan, duqtdra (for duqqt^ra), ftviqkyta; and, regularly, a 
B retained instead of being converted to visarga before a labial or 
guttural mute (171a), as haviqpi, jyotiqk^; tapuqpd. 

188. Once more, in the Veda, the same alteration, both of an initial 
and of a final b, Is not infrequent even between the words composing a 
sentence. The cases are detailed in the Prati^ikhya belonging to each text, 
and are of very various character. Thus: 

su The initial B, especially of particles: as u qu, hi qma, kdm u 
qvit; — also of pronouns: as hi q&bi — verb-forms, especially from 
yau: as hi qthd, divi qfha; — and in other scattering cases: as u fituhl, 
nd gtbirdm, tri qadh&Bthft, ddhi ndkib q&bt ydJub gkanndxn, 

agnib 9 tave. 

b. A final B, oftenest before pronouns (especially toneless ones): as 
agni 9 zu9 ly^9 (dt 9 Uoi 9 tvdm, Bddhi 9 (dva; — but also in 
other cases, and wherever a final B is preserved, instead of being turned 
into visarga, before a guttural or labial (171): as tr{9 pfltvd, d3ru9 
kp^LOtu, vdstog pdtib» dy&U 9 pitd, vibhi 9 pdtftt. 

Conversion of to QI^p. 

18B. The dental nasal ^ n, when immediately followed 
by a vowel or by ^^n or *T^m or U^y or Sf^v, is turned in- 
to the lingual if preceded in the same word by the 
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lingual sibilant or semivowel or vowels — that is to say, 
by ^ 9, ^ r, or f? r or || f — : and this, not only if the 
altering letter stands immediate!) before the nasal, but at 
whatever distance from the latter it may be found: unless, 
indeed, there intervene (a consonant moving the front of 
the tongue : namely] a palatal (except JJ y), a lingual, or a 
dental. 

a. We may thus figure to ourselTCS the rationale of the process: 
in the marked proclivity of the language toward lingual utterance, especially 
of the nasal, the tip of the tongue, when once reverted into the loose Un- 
gual position by the utterance of a non-contact Ungual element, tends to 
hang there and make its next nasal contact in that position; and does so, 
unless the proclivity Is satisfied by the utterance of a lingual mute, or the 
organ is thrown out of adjustment by the utterance of. an element which 
causes it to assume a different posture. This is not the case with the guttur- 
als or labials,, which do not move the front part of the tongue (and, as the 
influence of k on following b shows, the guttural position favors the succes- 
sion of a lingual): and the y is too weakly palatal to interfere with the 
alteration (as its next relative, the i-vowel, itself lingnalizes a b). 

b. This is a rule of constant application; and (as was pointed 
out above, 40) the great majority of occurrences of n in the language 
are the result of it. 

100. The rule has force especially — 

a. When suffixes, of inflection or derivation, are added to roots or 
stems containing one of the altering sound^^: thus, rudre^a, rudrw&mt 

vtoni, varigi, dat^i, h&rfticd, dvesfini, krinimi, 9 P 96 ti» 
kfubhft^&y gbr^if k&rna, vpknd, dr^vii^a, i^&ni, pura^i, 

rekigiaB, c&k^ana, cfkirfamftpa, k^am&pa. 

b. When the final n of a root or stem comes to be followed, in inflec- 
tion or derivation, by such sounds as allow ft to feel the effect of a prece- 
ding altering cause: thus, from }/ran, r&panti, r&nyati, rSrapa» 
arftpifua; from brahman, br4hmanft, brhhmftni, br&hman&, brah- 
mai^a, br^hma^ivant. 

c. The form pinak (RV.; 2d and 3d sing, impf.), from V'pi^, is 
wholly anomalous. 

191. This rule (like that for the change of b to f) applies strictly 
and especially when the nasal and the cause of its alteration both lie 
within the limits of the same integral word; but (also like the other) 
it is extended, within certain limits, to compound words — and even, 
in the Veda, to contiguous words in the sentence. 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed- 
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182. Especially, a preposition or similar prefix to a root, if it 
contain r or end in euphonic r fora (174), very often lingualizes the 
n of a root or of its derived stems and forms. Thus : 

a. The initial n of a root is usually and regularly so altered, in all 
forms and deriTatives, after parft, pari, pra, nir (for nla), antar, dur 
(for doa): thus, pdra ^aya, pAii i^lyate, prd pudaava; pari^utti, 
parlpiina» prapavd, nin^, durpd^a. Roots suffering this change are 
written with Initial p in the native root-lists. The only exceptions of im- 
portanoe are nyt, nabh, nand, and na^ when its 9 becomes 9 (as in 
primaytA). 

b. The final n of a root is llngualized in some of the forms of an 
and ban: thus, prd 'piti, prfipd, pr& hapyate, prahdpana. 

o* The class-signs nu and na are altered after the roots hi and mi : 
thus, pdri hijpomi, prA mipanti (hut the latter not in the Veda). 

d. The Ist sing. impv. ending ftni is sometimes altered: thus, prA 

bhav&pL 

e. Derivatives by suffixes containing n sometimes have p by infiuence 
of a preposition : thus, prayApa. 

f. The n of the preposition ni is sometimes altered, like the initial 
of a root, after another preposition: thus, prai^pAta, pra^dhi. 

183. In compound words, an altering cause in one member sometimes 
lingualizes a n of the next following member — either its initial or final 
n, or n in its inflectional or derivative ending. The exercise of the altering 
influence can be seen to depend in part upon the closeness or frequency 
of the compound, or its integration by being made the base of a derivative. 
Examples are: grfimapX, trin&man, nrunasA; yptrahApam etc. (but 
vytragbnA etc.: 195a), nymA^an, drughaj^A; pravaha^a, nypa^, 
pdryA^a, pityya^a; svaigepa, durgani, usrAyfimpe, tryangapfim. 

184. Finally, In the Veda, a n (usually iuitlal) is occasionally llngual- 
Ized even by an altering sound in another word. The toneless pronouns 
nas and ena- are oftenest thus affected: thus, pAri pas, prfti indra 
epam; hut also the particle nA like: thus, vAr pA; and a few other 
cases, as vAr pAma, punar payftmaal, agnAr Avepa. More anomalous, 
and perhaps to be rejected as false readings, are such as trip imAn and 

Ava and suharp pa^ (MS.), and vyyqap v& (Apast.). 

186. a. The immediate combination of a n with a preceding guttural 
or labial seems in some cases to hinder the conversion to p : thus, vytraghnA 
etc., kqubhnati, typnoti (but in Veda typpu), kqepnu, supumnA. 

b. The KY. has the exceptions uptrfinAm and rftptrAnfim. 


Conversion of dental mutes to linguals and palatals. 

196 . When a dental mute comes in contact with a 
lingual or palatal mute or sibilant, the dental is usually 
assimilated, becoming lingual or palatal respectively. 
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The esses sre the following: 

107. A dentsl surd mnte or nsssl. or the dental sibilant, when 
immediately preceded by a is everywhere converted into the cor- 
responding lingual. 

a. Under this rnle, the eomblnetlons ^ 9(1^ end 99 are Tery com- 
mon ; 99 is rarely so written, the viaarga being put instead of the former 
siMlant ( 178 ): thns, Jy6tlb9U instead of Jy6ti99n. 

b. Much less often, dh is changed to fit after final 9 of a root or 

tense-stem, with loss of the 9 or its eonversion to 880 o. 

o. Those cases in which final 9 becomes f before au (e. g. dvltad: 
886b] do not, of coorse, fall nnder this rale. 

108. In the other (comparatively infrequent) cases where a dental 
is preceded by a lingual in internal combination, the dental (except of 
su loc. pi.) becomes lingual. Thus: 

su A n following Immediately a 1^ made such by the rale given at 
180 , above — or, as it may be expressed, a double as well as a 
single n — is snbject to the lingualization : thns, the participles ar^d, 
k9U9pa, kgvip^a, and, after prefixes (186 a), ni9appa, 

parlvtp^ viqappa, vicyappa. Bnt TS. has ddhi9kanna, and kV. 
ydjiih 9kaimdin. 

b. Only a very few other instances occur : ifte and difta from yld; 
9addk^ (also 9addhi and 9odb^)» and 9a9pdm (9a9-|-nftm: anomalous 
gen. pi. of 9a9 : 483 ). A small number of words follow the same rule in 
external combination: see below, 100. 

o. But tftdbi (Vedic: p^tad+^lbl) shows loss of the final lingual 
after assimilation of the dental, and compensatory lengthening. 

d. Some of the cases of abnormal occurrence of d are explained in a 
similar way, as results of a linguallzed and afterward omitted sibilant before 
d: thus nidd from niuda, Vpid pied, ^myd mycd. For 
words exhibiting a like change in composition, see below, 100 c. 

100 . In external combination — 

a. A final t is directed to be assimilated to an initial lingual mute: 
thus, tat-fikft, tad d^yate, tat-thfilini, tad d^dukate: but the case 
never occurs in the older language, and very rarely in the later. For final 
n before a lingual, see 806 b. 

b. An initial dental after a final lingual usually remains un- 
changed ; and au of the loc. pi. follows the same rule : thus, 9 dttriA- 
qat, dnad divdb, ekaraf tvdm; 9 at 8 u, rfttsu. 

O. Exceptions are: a few compounds with gag six showing double p 
( 108 b): namely, gdppavati, gappftbhi (and one or two others not 
quotable); and IB. has gap piramimlta. 

d. In a few compounds, moreover, there appears a lingualizcd dental, 
with compensatory lengthening, after a lost lingual sibilant or its represen- 

5 * 
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tatlve : namely, In certain Yedic compounds with dwi: dd4^bha» dd^^, 
dd^QiIt duj^&^a, duna^a (compare the anomalous puro^^ and 
puraa+ydA^); and, in the language of eTery period, certain compounds 
of m, with change of its vowel to an alterant quality (as In vo^piuill 
and aoijUium : 224 b) : 96<La9a, (jo^ha (also fa^^a and fa^dht), ^ofazit. 

e. Between final % and Initial 8» the insertion of a t is permitted — 
or, according to some authorities, required: thus, ydf aabdarA^ or ^k%t 
sah&arft]^ 

200. The cases of assimilation of a dental to a contiguous 
palatal occur almost only in external combination, and before an 
initial palatal. There is but one case of internal combination, na- 
mely: 

201 . A ^ n coining to follow a palatal mute in inter- 
nal combination is itself made palatal. 

Thus, yftoila (the only instance after c), yaifid, jajfid, ajiiata, 

rijM, rtifU. 

202 . a. A final before an initial palatal mute is as- 
similated to it, becoming before or ^ ch, and 
before (^jb does not occur). 

Thus, uc carati, etac ohattrazn* widyuj jiyate; yfttay&JJana, 
▼idyujjlhva, bphdcohandas, saccarita. 

b. A final R^n is assimilated before sf^j, becoming ol^fi. 

0. All the grammarians, of every period, require this assimilation of 
n to j; but it is more often neglected, or only occasionally made, in the 
manuscripts. 

d. For n before a surd palatal, see below, 208 . 

203. Before the palatal sibilant 1 )^ 9 . both r][^t and R n 
are assimilated, becoming respectively and 3I^ii; and 
then the following 51^9 may be, and in practice almost 
always is, converted to oh. 

Thus, vedavic churah (-vit 9U-}, tao chrutvft, hpochaya (hpt 
+ 9 Nya) ; bphan ohefah or qe^ah, Bvapafi chete or qete. 

a. Some authorities regard the conversion of 9 to ch after t or n as 
everywhere obligatory, others as only optional; some except, peremptorily 
or optionally, a 9 followed hy a mnte. And some require the same coii- 
veraion after every mute savo niy reading also vfpfif chutudrif dna( 
chuoi, anuqtup chfiradl, quk chuci. The manuscripts generally write 
oh, Instead of och, as result of the combination of t and 9. 

b. In the MS., t und 9 are anomalonsly combined into £19: e. g. 
tAfi 9atAm, et&vaiiqAs. 
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Combinations of final R n. 

•s 

804. Final radical n is assimilated in internal combination to a 
following sibilant, becoming anusvAra. 

Thus, v&ftslt vAftava, vAfiaat, ma&syAte* jighOAsati. 

a. According to the grammarians, it is treated before bh and bu in 
declension as in external combination. But the cases are, at bast, excess- 
ively rare, and RV. has rAAflU and vAAbu (the only Vedio examples). 

b. Final n of a derivative suffix is regularly and usually dropped 
before a consonant in inflection and composition — in composition, even 
before a vowel ; and a radical n occasionally follows the same rule : see 
421a. 439, 1203 c, 637. 

c. For assimilation of n to a preceding palatal, see 201. 

The remaining cases are those of external combination. 

206. a. The assimilation of n in external combination to a follow- 
ing sonant palatal and the palatal sibilant q have been already treated 
(202 b. 203). 

b. The n is also declared to be assimilated (becoming n) be- 
fore a sonant lingual (<}, n), but the case rarely if ever occurs. 

206. A n is also assimilated to a following initial 1, becoming 
(like m: 213 d) a nasal 1. 

a. The manuscripts to a great extent disregard this rule, leaving tbe 
n unchanged ; but also they In part attempt to follow it — and that, either 
by writing the assimilated n (as the assimilated m, 213 f. and Just as 
reasonably) with the anusvara-sign, or else by doubling the 1 and put- 
ting a sign of nasality above; tbe latter, however, is inexact, and a better 
way would be to separate the two Is, writing the first with wirfima and 
a nasal sign above. Thus (from trm lokan): 

manuscripts or better 

■>. -s. -s. 

Tbe second of these methods is the one oftenest followed In printed texts. 

207. Before the lingual and dental sibilants, 9 and b, final n 
remains unchanged; but a t may also be inserted between the nasal 
and the sibilant: thus, tan or tant fAf; mahan sAn or ma- 
haut Ban. 

a. According to most of the grammarians of the Praticakhyss (not 
RPr.), the insertion of the t in such cases Is a necessary one. In the 
manuscripts it is very frequently made, but not uniformly. It is probably 
a purely phonetic phenomenon, a transition-sound to ease thj double change 
of Sonant to surd and nasal to non-nasal utterance — although the not 
Infrequent cases in which final n stands for original nt (as bharan. abha- 
raiit agnimfin) may have aided to establish it as a rule. Its analogy 
with the conversion of n Q Into iich (203) is palpable. 
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208. Before the surd palatal, lingual, and dental mutes, there js 
inserted after final n a sibilant of each of those classes respectiTely, 
before which the n becomes anuavira: thus, doT&h^ oa, bhaviA 9 
dyate* kumftrBAs trm, abharafta tataJ^» dadluuh^ (426 o) oarom. 

a. This rule, which in the eUasieel language hu established *.}elf in 
the form here glTen, as a phonetic rale of un?arying application, really 
InToltes a bistoxio surrWal. The large minority of oases of final n in the 
language (not far from three quarters) are for original ns; and the reten- 
tion of the sibilant in such cues, when once its historical ground had been 
forgotten, was extended by analogy to all others. 

b. Practically, the rule applies only to n before o and t» since cases 
involylng the other initials occur either not at all, or only with extreme 
rarity (the Y^a does not present an example of any of them). In the 
Veda, the insertion is not always made, and the different texts have with 
regard to it different usages, which are fully explained in their Prati^akh- 
yas; in general, it is less frequent in the older texts. When the q does not 
appear between n and o, the n la of coarse assimilated, becoming ft (203). 

209. The same retention of original final b after a nasal, and 
consequent treatment of (apparent) final fin, in* un, fn as if they were 
fiftB, IftB, ufts, fhB (long nasalized vowel with final b )> shows itself 
also in other Yedic forms of combination, which, for the sake of unity, 
may be briefly stated here together: 

a. Final ftn becomes fift (nasalized ft) before a following vowel : that 
is to say, ftfts, with nasal vowel, is treated like ftSv with pure vowel 
(177): thus, devift d lift, upabaddhftft ibd, mahdft asl. This is an 
extremely common case, especially in UV. Once or twice, the B appears 
as If. before p: thus, BvAtavftfth pftyuh. 

b. In like manner, b is treated after nasal i, u, f as it would be 
after those vowels when pure, becoming r before a sonant sound (174)t 
and (much more rarely) h before a surd (170): thus, raqmiftr iva, 
Bundftr yuvansrf&ftr ut, nyftr abhi; nyfth pdtram (and nyftp p-t MS.). 

o. RY. has once -ift before y. MS. usually has aft Instead of fift. 

210. The nasals zi» p, ft, occurring as finals after a short vowel, 
are doubled before any initial vowel : thus, pratydftn ud eqU udydim 
ftditydb* ftBdnn-iqu. 

a. This is also to be regarded as a historical survival, the second 
nasal being an assimilation of an original consonant following the first. It 
is always written in the manuscripts, although the Yedic metre seems to 
show that the duplication was sometimes omitted. The RY. has the com- 
pound vyqapaqva. 

211. The nasals ft and p before a sibilant are allowed to in- 
sert respectively k and ( — as n (207) inserts t: thus, pra^sriftk 
aftmab* 
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Combinations of finti 

212. Final radical R in internal combination, is as- 
similated to a following mute or spirant — in the latter case, 
becoming anusvfira; in the former, becoming the nasal of 
the same class with the mute. 

a. Before m or v (as when Anal: 143a), it Is changed to n: thus, 
firom ygam come dganma, agaamahi, ganvahi, Jaganvt&s (which 
appear to he the only quotable cases). According to the grammarians, the 
same change is made in the inflection of root-stems before bh and su: 
thus, praqanbhis, pra^fiasu (from praq&m : pra+^gam). No derlTed 
noun-stem ends in m. 

b. The and K(S. have k&mvant and ^Amvant, and ChU. has 
kamvara. 

213. Final m in external combination is a servile 
sound, being assimilated to any following consonant. Thus : 

a. It remains unchanged only before a vowel or a labial mate. 

b. But also, by an anomalous exception, before r of the root Tij in 
samrdj and its derlTatives samrajiii and sftmrSjya. 

c. Before a mute of any other class than labial, it becomes the 
nasal of that class. 

d. Before the semivowels y, 1, v it becomes, according to the 
Hindu gramarians, a uasal semivowel, the nasal counterpart of each 
respectively (see 71). 

e. Before r, a sibilant, or h, it becomes anusvflra (see 7!). 

f. The manuscripts and the editions in general make no attempt to 
distinguish the uasal tones produced by the assimilation of m before a follow- 
ing semivowel from that before a spirant. 

g. But if h be immediately followed by another consonant (which 
can only be a nasal or semivowel), the m Is allowed to be assimilated to 
that following consonant. This is because the h has no position of the 
mouth-organs peculiar to itself, hut is uttered in the position of the next 
sound. The Prati^akbyas do not take any notice of the case. 

h. Gases are met with in the V^eda where a final m appears to be 
dropped before a vowel, the final and initial vow|^s being then combined 
into one. The pada-text then generally gives a wrong interpretation. 
Thus, Baihvduano 'bhayamkar&m (RV. viii. 1. 2; pada-text -naii& 
ubh-; SV. -nanam). 

i. It has been pointed out above (73) that the assimilated m is 
generally represented in texts by the anuBvAra-sigu, and that in this 
work it is transliterated by ih (instead of a nasal mute or ft). 
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The palatal mutes and sibilant, and ^ h. 

214. These sounds show in some situations a reTersion (43) 
to the original gutturals from which they are derived. The treat- 
ment of J and li» also, is different, according as they represent the 
one or the other of two different degrees of alteration from their 
originals. 

916. The palatals and b are the least stable of alphabetic sounds, 
undergoing, in virtue of their derivative character, alteration in many 
cases where other similar sounds are retained. 

210. Thus, in derivation, even before vowels, semivowelsj and 
nasals, reversion to guttural form is by no means rare. The oases are 
the following: 

a. Beitore a of suffix a, final c becomes k in alikd, QYBlika, arkd, 
pakd, vik&, ^uka, parka, mark&, vfka, pr&tlka etc., reka, sdka, 
moka, Tokd, 96 ka 9 tokd, mrokd^ vraskd; — final J becomes g in 
tyfigd, bhdga, bhagd, yfiga, abga, bhanga, songa* avanga, vbga, 
tuliga, yunga, varga, moiga, mrgd, varga, sarga, nega» vega, bhoga. 
yugi, ydga, loga, roga; — final h becomes gh in aghd. maghd, 
arghi, dlrghi (and dr^hiyas, draghiftha), degha, meghd. ogha, 
ddgha, drogha, mogha; and in d^hSna and m^ghamana. In neka 
(j/n^) we have further an anomalous substitution of a surd for the final 
sonant of the root. 

b. In another series of derivatives with a, the altered sound appears : 
examples are aj&, y 4 ]a, ^ucd, ^oca, vraj&. vevijd, yuja, urja, doha. 

o. Before the suffixes as and ana, the guttural only rarely appears: 
namely, In dbkas, dkas, rdkas, ^okas, bh&rgas, and in rogapa; also 
in abhog&ya. 

d. Before an i-vowel, the altered sound appears (except in &bhog{, 
dgfyaffs, tigitd, moki, sphigl): thus, fiji, tujf, ruci, 9 &C 1 , vlvlci, 
Tooifpu. 

e. Before u, the guttural reappears, as a rule (tue cases are few): 
thns, ailku, vanku, reku» bhfgu, marguka, raghu (and rdghiyabB). 

f. Before n, the examples of reversion are few, except of J (becoming 
g) before the participial ending na (967 0 ): thus, reknas, vagnu (with 
the final also made sonant); and participles bhagn&, rugn&, etc.; and 
apparently pfgpa from Vppc. 

g. Before m (of ma, man, mant, min), the guttural generally 
appears: thus, rukm&, tigmd, yugma, fgma (with sonant change); tak- 
mdii, vdkman, sdkman, yugmdn; rukmant; pgmin and vftgmin 
(with sonant ehange): — but djman, ojmdn, bhujm&n. 

h. Before y, the altered sound is used : thus, pacya. yajya, yajyu. 
yujys, bhbiyu. Such cases as bhogya, yogya, negya, okya are doubt- 
less secondary derivatives from bhoga etc. 
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L Before r, the cases are few, and the usage apparently divided, 
thus, takra, sakra, vakri. 9iikri, vigr&» ugr&, tugra, mpgra, 
kri; but v^ra and paJr&(P). 

J. Before v (of the suffixes vttf van, vln, etc., and participial viAs) 
the guttural is regularly preserved : thus, pakv&, vakva; vfikvan, 

fkvan, rlkvan, ^ukvan, mfgvan, tugvan, yugvan; j^kvant, p^k- 
vant; vSgvfn, vagvand, vagvanu (with further sonant change ; vivak- 
vUftB. rlrlkv&flB, vivikv&fks, rurukvifts, Qu^ukvafts; Qu^ukvana, 
9U9ukvknl: also before the union-vowel i in okivaAs (RV., once). An 
exception Is yijvan. 

k. Tho reversion of h in derivetion is coiDparatirgly rare. The final 
J which is anslogous with 9 (219) shows much less proclivity to reversion 
than that which corresponds with c, 

l. A like reversion shows itself also to some extent in conjugational 
stem-formation and inflection. Thus, the initial radical becomes guttural 
after the reduplication in the present or perfect or desiderativc or intensive 
stems, or In derivatives, of the roots ci, cit, ji, hi, han, and in jaguri (l/jp); 
and han becomes ghn on the elision of a (402, 637). The ftV. lisa 
vivakmi from yvac and vavakre from yvoAc; and SV. has sasfgmaha 
(RV.-spj-). And before ran etc. of 3d pi. mid. we have g for radical j 
In aargran, aspgram, asasigram (all in RV.). 

217. Final tl c of a root or stem, if followed in in- 

’s 

temal combination by any other sound than a vowel or 
semivowel or nasal, reverts (43) to its original guttural value, 
and shows everywhere the same form which a SR k would 
show in the same situation. 

Tlius, vdkti, uvaktha, vdksi, vak^yami, vagdhi ; vfigbhfs, v&k- 
fu; uktd, ukthd, vaktar. 

a. And, as final c bocoines k (above 142), the same rule applies 
also to c in external combination , thus, v^ ca, vag dpi, v^ me. 

Examples of c remaining unchanged in inflection arc: ucydte, 
ririerd, v&cf, mumuemdhe. 

218. Final ST ^9 reverts to its original ^k, in internal 
combination, only before the H^s of a verbal stem or ending 
(whence, by 180, ^ kf); before cT t and ST th, it everywhere 

^ "s 

becomes fiT^f (whence, by 197, and rth); before ^dh, 
^bh, and H bu of the loc. pL, as when final (146), it re- 
gularly becomes the lingual mute (^t or ^4). 

Thus, dvikyata, vek^yimi; ydfti, dfdeytu; didi<i<llii, 

vifbhfs. 
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a. But a few roots exhibit the reversion of final 9 to k before 

bh and aa» and also when final (145): they are and 

optionally na^; and vi^ has in V. always vikffi, loc. pi., but ▼£(« 
Yi^bhlBt etc. Examples are diksaihgita, d^ghhla, h^diapfk, ndk 
(or nat)« 

Examples of 9 remaining unchanged before vowels etc. are : riqlf 
YiviqjBa, a 9 noini« ▼a 9 iiii» U9m48i. 

b. A 9 remtins irregaltrly unchanged before p in the compound vi 9 P&tl. 

219. Final is in one set of words treated like ^ 0 , 
and in another set like 9T 9 . 

■s * 

Thus, from yi:^: fiyukthAs, iynkta, yuiiktd, yukti, y 6 ktra» 
yokgyami, yi^fu; ytmgdhf, dyugdhvam, yugbhis. 

Again, ^rom mpj etc.: Ampk^at, sraksydmi; marftif nipftA, 
Bf 9 ti, ragt'A; mp^dhi, mp^^hvAm, ra^bhis, ratsut rdf. 

a. To the former or yoj-class belong (as shown by their quotable 

forms) about twenty roots and radical stems; namely, bhai» BaJ» tyaJ (not 
V.), raj color, svaj, majj, nij, tij» vij, 1 and 2 bhi^ti, yuj» nait vyj* 
aiij, bhafij, 9 iiU; lirj, srAJ, bhifdjt AsyJ; — also, stems formed with 
the suffixes aj and ij (383.1V), as vanfj; and ytv(i, though 

containing the root yaj. 

b. To the latter or myj-class belong only about one third as many: 
namely, yaj, bhrajj, vraj, rSj, bhrfij, myj, syj. 

C. A considerable number of J-roots are not placed in circumstances 
to exhibit the distinction; but such roots are in part assignable to one or 
the other class on the evidence of the related languages. The distinction 
appears, namely, only when the J occurs as final, or is followed, either in 
Inflection or in derivation, by a dental mute (t, th, dh), or, in noun- 
inflection, by bh or au. In derivation (above, 210) we find a g some- 
times from the mpj-class: thus, mftrga, sArga, etc.; and (2181) before 
Vedic mid. endings, sasygmahe, asygran, etc. (beside Basyjrire) — 
while from the sruj-class occur only yusrujre, ayiijran, bubhujrire, 
with j. And MS. has vi 9 vaB^k from (|/Byj). 

220 . Final ch falls under the rules of combination almost only 
in the root prach, in which it is treated as if it were 9 (pra 9 be- 
ing, indeed, its more original form) : thus, prakyyAml, pyytA, and also 
the derivative pra 9 nA. As final and in noun-inflection (before bh and 
Bu), it is changed to the lingual mute: thus, prA^vivfl^M* 

a. MhrtA is called the participle of muroh, and a gerund milrtvt 
is given to the same root. They (with mdrti) must doubtless come from 
a simpler form of the root. 

b. Of jh there is no occurrence: the grammarians require it to 
be treated like c. 
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S91. The compound ky is not infrequent as final of a root (gener- 
ally of demonstrably secondary origin), or of a tense-stem (s-aorist: 
see below, 878 ff.) ; and, in the not very frequent cases of its in- 
ternal combination, it is treated as if a single sound, following the 
rules for q: thus q&kqe (oakq -|- se), odkqva; cdq(e, ioaqta, AsrAf- 
(am, Asnta, tvAftar. As to its treatment when final, see 146* 

a« Thui, we are taught by the grammarians to make such forms as 
gOTit, gorA46kis, goritqu (fb>m gorAkq); and we actually have 
qadbhis, qatad from qakq or qaq (146 b). For Jagdha etc. from 

VJakq, see 833 f. 

b. In the single anomalous root vraqc, the compound qc Is said to 
follow the rules for simple q. From it are quotable the future vrakqyAti, 
the gerunds vntvd (AY.) and vyktvi (RV.), and the participle (967 o) 
Its o reverts to k in the derivative vraska. 

222. The roots in final ^ h, like those in fall into 
two classes, exhibiting a similar diversity of treatment, ap- 
pearing in the same kinds of combination. 

a. In the one class, as dub, we have a reversion of h [as of c) 
to a guttural form, and.its treatment as if it were still its original gh: 
thus, Adbukqam, dhokqydmi; dugdbdm, dugdha; Adbok, dbuk, 
dbugbhis, dhukqu. 

b. In the other class, as rub and sah, wc have a guttural re- 
version (as of q) only before s iii verb-formation and derivation: thus, 
Arukqat, rokqydmi, sakqiyA, sakqAni. As final, in external combi* 
nation, and in noun-inflection before bh and su, the b (like q) be- 
comes a lingual mute: thus, tur&qat, pytanAqad ayodbyAh, turA- 
qdijlbbiB, turAqatsu. But before a dental mute (t, th, dh) in verb- 
inflection and in derivation, its euphonic effect is peculiarly compli- 
cated : it turns the dental into a lingual (as would q) ; but it also 
makes it sonant and aspirate (as w'ould see 160); and further, 
it disappears itself, and the preceding vowel, if short, is lengthened: 
thus, from rub with ta comes ru^bA, from leb with ti comes lAdbi, 
from gpib with tar comes gudbAr, from meb with turn comes mA- 
4kum, from lib with tas or tbas comes lldbAs, from lib with dbvam 
comes U^kvAm, etc. 

0. This is ss if we hid to assume ss trsusitloii sound s sonant sapi- 
rate lingual sibilant ab, with the euphonic effects of a lingual and of a 
aonant aspirate (160), itself disappearing under the law of the existing 
language which admits no sonant sibilant. 

223. The roots of the two classes, as shown by their forms 
found in use, are: 

A. of the first or dub-clsss: dab, dib, dub, drub, mub, snib 
(and the final of uqi^ib is similarly treated) ; 
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b. of the second or rub-class: vah» sab, mib^ rib or lib, gnb, 
rub, d^ftb, tfbb, bpb, babb, 8prb(P). 

0. But mub forms also (not in BY.) the participle mu^a and agent- 
noun mu<Jb&r, as well as mugdbd and mugdb&r; and drub and ■nth 
are allowed by the grammarians to do likewise: such forms as dru^a 
and anldba, however, have not been met with in use. 

d. From roots of the rub-class we find also in the Veda the forms 
gartaruk, nom. sing., and pr&nadbpk and dadbfk; and hence purusp^k 
(the only occurrence) docs not certainly prove y'sppb to be of the dub- 
class. 

e. A number of other b-'oots are not proved by their occurring forms 
to belong to either class ; they, too, are with more or less confidence assign- 
ed to the one o: the other by comparison with the related languages. 

f. Ill derivation, before certain suffixes (216), we have Sb instead 
of b from verbs of either class. 

g. The root nab comes from original db instead of gh, and its rever- 
sion is accordingly to a dental mute : thus, natsyami, naddbb, up&n&d- 
bbifl, upftnadyuga, anupAnatka. So also the root grab comes from 
(early Yedic) grabb, and shows labials in many forms and derivatives 
(though it is assimilated to other b-roots in the desidcrative stem jigbpkfa). 
In like manner, b is used for db in some of the forms and derivatives of 
j/dhS put; and further analogous facts are the stem kakub& beside 
kakubbd, the double imperative ending dbi and bi, and the dative 
m&byam beside tubhyam (491). 

224. Irregularities of combination are: 

a. The vowel p is not lengthened after the loss of the b-element: 
thus, dp<pi&, tp<^b&, bptjLha (the only cases; and in the Veda their first 
syllable has metrical value as heavy or long). 

b. The roots vab and sab change their vowel to o instead of leng- 
thening it: thus, vodb&m, votpiam, vocpi&r, so^bum. But from sab 
in the older language forms with a are more frequent : thus, Bft(Jb&, Af&ijba 
(also latbr), satpiar. The root tpbb changes the vowel of its class-sign 
na into e instead of lengthening it: thus, tpne^bi, tpne^u, atp^et 
(the grammarians teach also tpnehmi and tppek^i: but no such forms 
arc quotable, and, if ever actually in use, they must have been made by 
false analogy with the others). 

c. These anomalous vowel-changes seem to stand in connection with 
the fact that the cases showing them are the only ones where other than 
an alterant vowel (180) comes before the lingualized sibilant representative 
of the b. Compare soc^a^a etc. 

d. Apparently by dissimilation, the final of wab in the anomalous 
compound ana^vah is changed to d instead of <}: see 404. 
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The lingual sibilant 

826. Since the lingual sibilant, in its usual and normal occurren- 
ces, is (188) the product of lingualization of a after certain alterant 
sounds, we might expect final radical 9^ when (in rare cases) it comes 
to stand where a 9 cannot maintain itself, to revert to its original, 
and be treated as a a would be treated under the same circumstances. 
That, however, is true only in a very few instances. 

a. Namely, In the prefix due (evidently identical with l/dU9); in 
SAilta (adverbially used case-form from )/Jii 9 ); in (KV.) vivfia and &vlFeB» 
from ^vi9; in &{yea (RV.), from ^19; and in A^ia, from 919 as second- 
ary form of i/Qfta. All these, except the first two, are more or less open 
to question. 

226. In general, final lingual 17^9, in internal combina- 
tion, is treated in the same manner as palatal Thus : 

a. Before t and th it remains unchanged, and the latter are as- 
similated: e. g. dviqtas, dvi9(]ia8y dv^ftum. 

This is a common and perfectly natural combination. 

b. Before dh, bh« and an, as also in external combination (146)« 
it becomes a lingual mute; and dh is made lingual after it: e. g. 

vivi^fhi, dvi4<}hvam, dvi^bhia, dvltau; bhin- 

navitka. 

c. So also the dh of dhvam as ending of 2 d pi. mid. becomes 

after final 9 of a tense-stem, whether the 9 be regarded as lost or as con- 
verted to 4 before it (the manuscripts write simply not hut 

this is ambiguous : see 232). Thus, after 9 of a-aorist stems (881 a)» aato- 
Hh-yi ^Tw , avp^Bvaxny cyo<}hvam (the only quotable cases), from aatoq-f- 
dhvam etc.; but arftdhvam from arft8-|-dhvam. Further, after the 9 
of i9-aori8t stems (901a), &indhi<Jhvain, artitpivam, ajani^hvam, 
vepi<}hvam (the only quotable cases), from ajaniq+dhvam etc. Yet 
again, in the precative (824), as bhaviql^hvam, if, as is probable 
(unfortunately, no example of this person is quotable from any part of the 
literature), the precative-sign a (9) is to be regarded as present in the 
form. According, however, to the Hindu grammarians, the use of <|^i or of 
dh in the i9-aori8t and precative depends on whether the i of 19 or of 
191 is or is not ^preceded by a semivowel or h*’ — which both in itself 
appears senseless and is opposed to the evidence of all the quotable forms. 
Moreover,' the same authorities prescribe the change of dh to under 
the same restriction as to circumstances, in the perf. mid. ending dhve 
also : in this case, too, without any conceivable reason ; and no example 
of Hhwft in the 2d pi. perf. has been pointed out in the literature. 

d. The conversion of 9 to t (or <J) as final and before bh and BU 
is parallel with the like conversion of 9, and of j and h in the mpj and 
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rnh eUsiet of rooti, and perhapt wiOi the oeoailoiiil ohange of • to t 
(167 — 8). It is a rery InftoqiMBt eaM, ooeurinf (saTO m it may bo 
aasamed in the case of 1M) only once in BY. and once in AY. (-dylt 
and -prat)» althongh those texts baxe moie than 40 roots with final f ; 
in the Biihmanu, moieover, haTO been noticed Author only -prat *^4 ▼!( 
(QB,), and -gilt (K.). From iplikft 6Y. has the anomalous form pipfik 
(2d and 3d sing., for plnnf-g and pixuf-t). 

e. Before n in intenutl eombinntion (except ca of loe. pi.) it be- 
comes k: thus, dTdkgi* dvckyj^bnit fiiMkgniii. 

f. This change is of anomalous phonetie character, and dlttcnlt of 

explanation. It is also practically of ^ery rare oecnrrenee. The only BY. 
examples (apart from plpak« above) are xiTekfi» from VTlf» and the 
desld. stem rlrikga from l/iip; AY. has only dvikpat and dylkfata» 
and the desld. stem plplikpa from Other examples are quotable 

from vv^ and P4 and vip (9B etc.), and pip (QB.); and they are by 
the Hindu grammarians prescribed to be formed from about half-a-dozen 
other roots. 


Extension and Abbreviation. 

287. As a general rule, ch is not allowed by the grammarians to 
stand in that form after a vowel, but is to be doubled, becoming c<di 
(which the manuscripts sometimes write oheh). 

At The various authorities disagree with one another in detail as to 
this duplication. According to Panini, oh is doubled within a word after 
either a long or a short vowel; and, as initial, necessarily after a short 
and after the particles t and md« and optionally everywhere after a long. 
In BY., initial dh is doubled after a long vowel of A only, and certain 
special cases after a short vowel are excepted. For the required usage in 
the other Vedlc texts, see their several Prati^hbyas. The Kithaka writes 
for original ch (not dh ftom combination of t or n with p: 203) after 
a vowel everywhere poh. The manuscripts in general write simple oh. 

b. Opinions are still at variance as to how far this duplication has 
an etymological ground, and how far it is only an acknowledgment of the 
faet that oh makes a heavy syllable even after a short vowel (makes 
’’position”: 70). As the duplication is accepted and followed by most 
European scholars, it will he also adopted in this work in words and sen- 
tences (not in roots and stems). 

228. After r» any consonant (save a spirant before a vowel) is 
by the grammarians either allowed or required to be doubled (an aspi- 
rate, by prefixing the corresponding non-aspirate: 164). 

Thus: 

arko, or SRsIt arkka; eRTlf kXrya, or kiryya; 

917 artha, or 9f^ arttha; dUgha. or Aiggha. 
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•• Some of the eothoxltleB indade, dong with deo h or 1 or 
or more then one of them, in this rnlA 

b. A doubled coneonsnt after r u tery common in mannserlpta and 
inacriptiona, aa alao in native text-editiona and in the earlier editiona pre- 
pared by Eniopean aeholara — in later ones, the duplication is universally 
omitted. 

o. On the other hand, the mannacripta often write a single consonant 
after r where a double one is etymologicdly required : thus, kirtikeya, 
▼Irtika, for kirttikeya. Tirttika. 

8S8. The first consonant of a group — whether interior, or initial 
after a vowel of a preceding word — is by the grammarians either allowed 
or required to be doubled. 

a. This duplication is allowed by Panini and required by the Piiti- 
qakhyas — in both, with mention of authorities who deny it dtogether. 
For eertdn exceptions, see the Pratiqikhyas; the meaning of the whole 
matter is too obscure to Justify the giving of detdls here. 

830. Other cases of extension of consonant-grofips, required by 
some of the grammatical authorities, are the following: 

a. Between a non-nasal and a nasal mate, the insertion of so-called 
yamaa (Iwliu), or nasd counterparts, is taught by the Prati^hyas (and 
asaumed in Pipings commentary): aee APr. i.99, note. 

b. Between h and a following nasal mute the Priti^hyas teach the 
insertion of a nasal sound called niaikya: see APr. i. 100, note. 

o. Between r and a following consonant the PratifdLhyas teach the 
Insertion of a avarabhakti or vowel- fragment: see APr.i. 101—2, note. 

<L Some authorities assume this insertion only before a spirant; the 
others regard it as twice as long before a spirant as before any other con- 
aonant — namely, a half or a quarter ntora before the former, a quarter 
or an eighth before the latter. One (VPr.) admits it after 1 as well as r. 
It is variously described as a fragment of the vowel a or of y (or |). 

e. The RPr. puta a STand>hakti also between a sonant consonant 
and a following mute or spirant; and APr. introduces an element ealled 
■photana (dUtinguUher^ between a guttural and a preceding mute of 
another class. 

f. For one or two other cases of yet more doubtfdl value, see the 
Pritiqakhyas. 

881. After a nasal, the former of two non-nasal mutes may 
bo dropped, whether homogeneous only with the nasal, or with both : 
thus, yuUdhi for ynfkgdhi, yn&dkTdm for yn&gdhwdm, fiAtdm for 
aairiiAm, paAti for paAkti, ohlntfai for ohlnttdin, bhlnihi for 
bhintthdt Indhd for Inddhe. 

a. This abbreviation, allowed by Pipini is required by APr. (the 
other Pritiqikhyas take no notice of it). It is the more usual practice of 
the manuscripts, though the full group is also often written. 
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882 . lo general a double mute (including an aspirate which ia 
doubled by the prefixion of a non-aspirate) in combination with any 
other consonant is by the manuscripts written as simple. 

a. That l8 to say, the ordinary usage of the manuscripts makes no 
difference between those groups in which a phonetic duplication is allowed 
by the rules given above (888, 289) and those in which the*' duplication 
is etymological. As every tv after a vowel may also be properly written 
ttv, so dattvd and tattvA may be, and almost invariably are, written as 
datvd and tatvA. As Urtana is also properly kArttana, so klrttlka 
(from kytti) is written as k&rtika. So in Inflection, we have always, 
for example, mid&A etc., not midJfiA, from midJAii* Even in compo- 
sition ando' sentence-collocation the same abbreviations are made: thus, 
hydyotA for kyddyotA; ohinAty aaya for ohlnAtty aaya. Hence it 
is impossible to determine by the evidence of written usage whether we 
should regard ftdhvam or gddhvani (from yAs), Advi^hvam or Advi^- 
dkvam (from >^dviy), as the true form of a second person plural. 

888« a. Instances are sometimes met with of apparent loss (perhaps 
after conversion to a semivowel) of i or u before y or v respectively. 
Thus, in the Brahmanas, tu and nu with following vfll ete. often make 
tvffi, nvfli (also tvAvA, Anvfli); and other examples from the older lan- 
guage are anvart- (aau-f-yvart); paryuif paryanti, paryAyftt, paryA- 
pa (parl+yan, etc.); abhy&rti (abbi-l-iyarti); antaryAt (aatar-l- 
lyAt); oArvAc, cArvAka, oArvadana (oAra-|-vAo, etc.); kyhnt for 
kiyant; dvyoga(dvi-l-yoga); anvA, anvAaaiia (anu+^A* etc.); prob- 
ably vyAnoti for vf yunoti (RV.), iirvA9i (uru-va^i), ^{^vari for 
plpu-vaft (RV.); vyAmA (vi+yAmaJt; and the late svarpa for auvazpa. 
More anomalous abbreviations are the common tyoA (trl-f-TOa); and 
dvyoa (dvi+raa: S.) and trepi (tri-f-epi: Apast). 

Further, certain cases of the loss of a sibilant require notice. Thus : 

b. According to the Hindu grammarians, the a of a-aorist sterns^ is 
lost after a short vowel in the 2d and 3d sing, middle: thus, adithAa 
and adlta (Ist sing, adlqi), akythaa and akyta (Ist sing, akyfi). It 
is, however, probable that such cases are to be explained in a different 
manner: see 834a. 

o. The a between two mutes is lost in all combinations of the 
roots athA and atambh with the prefix ud: thus, at thua, ut- 
thita. At thApaya, Attabdha, etc. 

d. The same omission is now and then made in other similar eases: 
thus oit kAmbhaneiiA (for akAmbb-: RV.); taamAt tute (for atute) 
and pororuk tata (for atuta: K.); the compounds ykthA (yk-j-athA: 
PB.) and utphuliiiga; the derivative utphAla (y^aphal). On the other 
hand, we have vidyut atanAyanti (RV.),. utathala, kakutatha, etc. 

a. So also the tense-sign of the a-aorist is lost after a final conso- 
nant of a root before the initial consonant of an ending : thus, aehAntta ^ 
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(and for this, by 231 , achftnta) for aohiatstat ^Rpta for QftpBtR» tRp- 
tam for tipstam* abhftkta for abhiksta, amRuktam for mmitakmtM.m. 
These are the only quotable cases: compare 883. 

fm A final a of root or tense-stem is in a few instances lost after a 
sonant aspirate, and the combination of mutes is then made as if no sibilant 
had ever intervened. Thus, from the root ghaB* with omission of the 
vowel and then of the final sibilant, we have the form gdha (for ghs-ta: 
3d sing, mid.), the participle gdha (in agdh^)t and the derivative gdhi 
(for ghB-ti ; in 8&-gdhi) ; and fnrtberf ftom the reduplicated form of the 
same root, or VJakq, we have Jagdha, Jagdhum, JagdhvR* Jagdhi 
(from JaghB-ta etc.); also, in like manner, from baps, reduplication of 
bliABt the form babdhftm (for babha-tfim). According to the Hindu 
grammarians, the same utter loss of the aorist-sign a takes place after a 
final sonant aspirate of a root before an ending beginning with t or th: 
thus, from yrudh, B-aorist stem arftutB act. and aruts mid., come the 
active dual and plural persons ar&uddham and arftuddhSm and arftii- 
ddhay and the middle singular persons aruddhfts and aruddha. None of 
the active forma, however, have been found quotable from the literature, 
ancient or modem ; and the middle forma admit also of a different expla- 
nation : see 834» 883. 


strengthening and Weakening Processes. 

834. Under this head, we take up first the changes that affbct 
vowels, and then those that affect consonants — adding, for con- 
venience’s sake, in each case, a brief notice of the vowel and con- 
sonant elements that have come to bear the apparent office of con- 
nectives. 

Gupa and Vpddhi. 

236. The so-called gupa and v^ddhi-changes are the 
most regular and frequent of vowel-changes, being of con- 
stant occurrence both in inflection and in derivation. 

. a. A gupa-vowel (gupa secondary quality) difflers from 
the corresponding simple vowel by a prefixed a-element, 
which is combined with the other according to the usual 
rules; a vpddhi-vowel (vrddhi growth^ increment)^ by the 
further prefixion of a to the gupa-vowel. Thus, of ^ i or 
I I the corresponding gupa is (a-f-i=) ^ e; the correspond- 
ing vfddbi is (a-{-e -=)^ Si. Jlut in all gunating processes 
^ a remains unchanged — or, as it is sometimes expressed, 

Whitney, Orammav. 2. ed. ^ 
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9 a is its own gu^a; ^ 2, of course, remains unchanged 
for both gu^a and 

236. The series of corresponding degrees is then as 
follows : 


simple vowel 

a A 

i i 

u u 

T 

i 

guna 

a A 

e 

o 

ar 

al 

vrddhi 

A 

Ai 

AU 

Ar 



a. There is nowhere any occurrence of f in a sltoatlon to undergo 
either gfUiQia or v^ddhi-change ; nor does 1 (26) eTer auffer change to 
v^ddhi. Theoretically, f wonld ha^e the same changes as ip; and the 
T^ddhi of } would be ai. 

b. In secondary derivatives requiring v^ddhi of the first syllable 
(1204), the o of go (361c) is strengthened to gAu: thus, gAumata, 
gAuftl^ika. 

237. The historical relations of the members of each vowel-series are 
still matters of some difference of opinion. From the special point of view 
of the Sanskrit, the simple vowels wear the aspeet of being in general the 
original or fundamental ones, and the others of being products of their 
increment or strengthening, in two several degrees — so that the rules of 
formation direct a, i, u, p, } to be raised to gu^a or wpddhi respectively, 
under specified conditions. But p has long been so clearly seen to come 
by abbreviation or weakening from an earlier ar (or ra) that many Euro- 
pean grammarians have prefened to treat the gui^forms as the original 
and the other as the derivative. Thus, for example: instead of assuming 
certain roots to be bhp and vpdh, and making from them bharati and 
vardhati, and bhpta and vpddha, by the same rules which from bhu 
and nl and from budh and cit form bhavati and nayati, bodhati and 
oetati, bhuta and nita, buddha and citta — they assume bhar and 
vardh to be the roots, and give the rules of formation for them in reverse. 
In this work, as already stated (104e), the p-form is preferred. 

238. The gu^a-increment is an Indo-European phenomenon, 
and is in many cases seen to occur in connection with an accent on 
the increased syllable. It is found — 

a. In root-syllables: either in inflection, as dvd^fi from y^dvly, 
ddhmi from yduh; or in derivation, as dvd^a, ddhae, dvd^fum, 
ddgdhum. 

b. In formative elements : either conjugational class-signs, as 
tandmi from tanu; or suffixes of derivation, in inflection or in further 
derivation, as mat&ye from matl, bhAnfivas from bhfixiu, pit&ram 
from pit( (or pit&r), hantavya from h&ntu. 

838. The vpddhi-increment is specifically Indian, and its occur- 
rence is less frequent and regular. It is found — 
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a. In root and suffiz-ayllableB, instead of gu^: thus, atftuti 

from yBtVL, aikhByam from adkhi, dn&ifam from dk&rfam 

and kirdyati and kftrya from f/kf (or kar), dataram from d&tf (or 
dfttdr). 

b. Especially often, in initial syllables in secondary derivation : 

tbns, mAnaad from mdnas, vftidyutd from vidyut, bh&umd from 
bhdml, pdrthlva from (1204). 

But — 

240. The gvu^a-increment does not usually take place in a heavy 
syllable ending with a consonant: that is to say, the rules prescribing 
gu^a in processes of derivation and inflection do not apply to a short 
vowel which is *long by position*’, nor to a long vowel unless it be 
final: thus, odtati from |/cit, but nlndati from v^nind; n&yati from 
y'nl* but Jivati from yjlv. 

a. The vyddlii*increment is not liable to this restriction. 

b. Exceptions to the rule are occasionally met with : thus, eh&» ehas 

from heddyftmlf hd^aa. etc., from cofa etc. from i/ouf; 

obate etc. from co^ider; and especially, from roots in iv: dideva 
devlfyati, ddvana, etc., from |/dlv; tiftheva from i/fphiv; 8rev&y&mi» 
ardTuka. from |/arlv — on account of which it is, doubtless, that these 
roots are written with iv (div etc.) by the Hindu grammarians, although 
they nowhere show a short i, in either verb-forms or derivatives. 

c. A few cases occur of prolongation instead of increment: thus, 

dUfdyati from ydu^, from }/guh. 

The changes of y (more original ar or ra) are so various as to 
call for further description. 

241. The increments of p are sometimes ra and ra, instead of 
ar and ftr: namely, especially, where by such reversal a difficult com- 
bination of consonants is avoided: thus, from i/dp 9 , drak^yimi 
and ddrAk^am; but also pythu and prath, ppeh ninl prach, kppd 
and dkrapifta. 

242. In a number of roots (about a dozen quotable ones) ending 
in f (for more original ar), the ^ exchanges both with ar, an<i more 
irregularly, in a part of the forms, with ir — or also witli ur (espe- 
cially after a labial, in py, xnp, vy, sporadically in others) : which ir 
and ur, again, are liable to prolongation into Ir and ur. Thus, for 
example, from tf (or tar), we have tarati, titarti, tatfira, at&riqam, 
by regular processes; but also tirati, tiryati, tirtv&, -tirya, tiripa, 
and even (V.) turyftma, tutury&t, tarturana. The treatment of such 
roots has to be described in speaking of each formation. 

a. For the purpose of artificially indicating this peculiarity of treatment, 
inch roots are by the Hindu grammarians written with long f, or with both 
p and f : no p actually appears anywhere among their forms. 
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b. The (quotable) f-roots are 2kf itrew^ Igp «iny, 2gy swallow , 
IJf wear out, tf, Iqf cruah. 

c. The (quotable) y and f-roots are f, Idp pierce, Ipy /!H, Imf die, 
2vf choose, Btf, hvf. 

d. Forms analogous with these are sometimes made also from other 
roots ; thus, cirna, cirtvft, oarcury&, from year; spitrdh&n and apCtr- 
dhAse from ysp^dh. 

243. In a few cases f comes from the contraction of other syllables 
than ar and ra: thus, in tfta and tgtiya, from ri; in from ru; in 

^rom ru. 


Vowel-lengthening. 

244. VoweMengthening concerns especially i and u« since the 
lengtheniug of a is in part (except where in evident analogy with 
that of i and u) indistinguishable from its increment, and f is made 
long only in certain plural cases of stems in y (or ar: 360 ff.). Length- 
ening is a much more irregular and sporadic change than incre- 
ment, and its cases will in general be left to.be pointed out In con- 
nection with the processes of inflection and derivation : a few only 
will be mentioned here. 

245. a. Final radical i and u are especially liable to prolongation 
before y: as in passive and gerund and so on. 

b. Final radical ir and ur (from variable y-roots : 242) are liable to 
prolongation before all consonants except those of personal endings : namely, 
before y and tvfi and ns: and in declension before bh and a (392). 
Radical la has the same prolongation in declension (382). 

240. Compensatory lengthening, or absorption by a vowel of the time 
of a lost following consonant, is by no means common. Certain instances 
of it have been pointed out above (ITS, 198o, d, 199d, 222b). Perhaps 
such cases as pit& for pitara (371a) and dhani for dhanina (439) 
are to be classed here. 

247. The final vowel of a former member of a compound is often 
made long, especially in the Veda. Prolongations of final a, and before 

are most frequent; but cases are found of every variety. Examples are: 
devftvit vayunftvld, prftvff, ptftvaau, {ndrSvant, aadanfta&cU ^atS- 
magha, vi^vanara, 6kftdaqa; apijd, parip&h, virudh, tuvlmagh&, 
tvifimaiit, q^ktivant; vaaOjft, anurudh, aum&ya, puitiv&au. 

248. In the Veda, the final vowel ot a word — generally a» much 
less often i and u — is in a large number of cases prolonged. Usually 
the prolongation takes place where it is favored by the metre, but some- 
times even where the metre opposes the change (for details, see the various 
Praticakhyas). 

Words of which the finals are thus treated are: 
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a. Puticles: naiaely, evi^ uta, ghi, h&, iht, ivft, 

cft» omA, na, afig^ kflA, AtrAt yAtrA* tAtrA, kutrA» anyAtrA, ubhay- 
AtrA» adya, AcchA, ApA* prA; Ati, ni, yAdi» nahl, abhl, vi; u, tA, 
nti» ad, makfd* 

b. Case-forms: especially Instr. sing., as ena, t6nAy yAnA» svenA, 
and others; rarely gen. sing., as asyA* harinAsyA. Cases besides these 
are few: so afmA, vy^abhA, hariyojanA (voc.); tanvl (loc.); and urd 
and (not rarely) puxd. 

c. Verb-forms ending in a. in great number and variety: thus (nearly 
in the order of their comparative frequency), 2d sing. impv. act., as pibA, 
ayA, gaxnayA, dhArAyA; — 2d pi. act. in ta and tha, as athA, attA, 
bibhytA, JayatA, qpnutA, anadatA, nayathA, jivayathA (and one or 
two in tana: aviatanA, hantanA); — 1st pi. act. in ma, as vldmA, 
rl^AznA, pdhyAmA, ruhemA, vannyAmA, cakpnA, marmpJmA; — 
2d sing. impv. mid. In ava, as jrukfvA, i^ifvA, dadhifvA, vahaavA; 
— Ist and 3d sing. perf. act., as vedA, viveqA* JagrabhA; 2d sing. perf. 
act., vetthA; — 2d pi. perf. act., anajA, cakrA. Of verb-forms ending 
in i, only the 2d sing. impv. act. : thus, kpdhi, kppuhl, k^idhl* 9rudhit 
9 ppudlii, 9 pniihi, didibi, jahi. 

d. To. these may he added the gerund in ya (993 a), as abhi- 
gdryA, acyA. 


Vowel-lightening. 

249. The alteration of short a to an i or u- vowel in the for- 
mative processes of the language, except in p or ar roots (as explained 
above), is a sporadic phenomenon only. 

260. But the lightening of a long A especially to an i-vowcl 
{as also its loss), is a frequent process; no other vowel is so un- 
stable. 

a. Of the class-sign nA (of the kri-class of verbs: 717 ff.), the 
A Is in weak forms changed to I, and before vowel-endings dropped alto- 
gether. The final A of certain roots Is treated in the same manner: thus, 
xnA, hA, etc. (062 — 6). And from some roots, A- and I- or i- forms 
so interchange that it is difficult to classify them or to determine the true 
character of the root. 

b. Radical A is weakened to the aemblance of the union-vowel i in 
certain verbal forms; as perfect dadima from ydA etc. (794k); aorist 
adhithAs fror> y dhA etc. (834 a) ; present jahimaa from yhA etc. (866). 

0. Radical A is shortened to the semblance of stem-a in a number of 
reduplicated forms, as ti^tha, piba» dada, etc. : see 071—4; also in a 
few aorists, as Ahvaiii» Akhyam, etc.: see 847. 

d» Radical A sometimes becomes Gf especially before y: as stheyA- 
aam, deya. 
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261. Certain A-roots, because of their peculiar exchanges with X and 
l-forms, especially in forming the present stem, are gi^en by the Hindu 
grammarians as roots ending In e or Bi or o. Thus, from 2dhA tuck (dhe) 
come the present dh&yati and participle and genind dhit&y dhXtwt; the 
other forms are made from dhA, as dadhuB, adliAtv dhAsyati* dhitave* 
dhApayati. From 2gA stVip (gAi) come the present gtyati, the parti- 
ciple and gerund gItA and gltvtt and passiTe gXyAte» and the other forms 
from gg. From 3 dA cut (do) come the present dydti and participle ditA 
or dinA» and the other forms from dA. The irregularities of these roots 
will be treated below, under the Tarious formations (see especially 761 d if.). 

262. By a process of abbreviation essentially akin with that of ar or 
ra to p, the va (usually initial) of a number of roots becomes and the 
ya of a much smaller number becomes i, in certain verbal forms and deriv- 
atives. Thus, 'from vao come uvaoa, uoyasam, uktvA» uktA» uktl, 
ukthA, etc. ; from yaj come iy^a, ijyasam, iftvi, i^fA, etc. See 
below, under the various formations. 

a. To this change Is given by European grammarians the name of 
BamprasArai^a, by adaptation of a term used in the native grammar. 

253. A short a« of root or ending, is not infrequently lost between 
consonants in a weakened syllable : thus, in verb-forms, ghnAntiv Apaptanit 
Jagmue» JaJiiAB, Aj5ata; in noun-forms, rdjiie, rij&L 

254. Union -vowel 8. All the simple vowels come to assume in 
certain cases the aspect of union-vowels, or insertions between root or stem 
and ending of Inflection or of derivation. 

a. That character belongs oftenest to which is very widely used: 
1. before the b of aorist and future and desiderative stems, as in djXvlqamt 
JIvlqyunit jfjlviqAiiii; 2. in tense-inflection, especially perfect, as JUi- 
vixnA; occasionally also present, as Aniti, r6diti; 3. in derivation, as 
jivltA, khAnitum, Janitf, rocifnu, etc. etc. 

b. Long X is used sometimes instead of short: thus, Agrahiqaiiip 
grahXqyami; bravlti, vAvaditi; tarlt^, eavlt]^; it is also often intro- 
duced before b and t of the 2d and 3d sing, of verbs: thus, AbIs, ABit. 

c. For. details respecting these, and the more irregular and sporadic 
occurrences of u- and a-vowels in the same character, see below. 

Nasal Increment. 

255. Both in roots and in endings, a distinction of stronger and 
weaker forms is verf often made by the presence or absence of a 
nasal element, a nasal mute or anusvAra, before a following con- 
sonant. In general, the stronger form is doubtless the more original ; 
but, in the present condition of the language, the nasal has come in 
great measure to seem, and to some extent also to be used, as an ac- 
tually strengthening element, introduced under certain conditions in 
formative and inflective processes. 
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a. Examples are, of roots: ao and aiio, grath and granth, vid 
and vind, da9 and daA^, araa and sra&B, dph and dpAh: of endings, 
bharantam and bh&ratft, m&nasl and mdiiftAai. 

266. A final n» whether of stem or of root, is less stable than any 
other consonant, where a weaker form is called for: thus, from r^an we 
have raj& and r^abhis, and in composition rfija; from dhanin, dhani 
and dhanibhia and dhani; from plian we have hathA and hatA, etc. 
A final radical m is sometimes treated in the same way : thns, from Vgarn* 
gahf, gatAm, gatA, gAti. 

267. Inserted n. On the other hand, the nasal n has come to be 
used with great — and, in the later history of the language, with increaa- 
ing — frequency as a union-consonant, inserted between vowels: thns, 
from agnf, agnlnft and agninam; from mAdhu, mAdhunas, mAdhiml, 
mAdhuni; from qivA, qivena, 9 ivani, qivanftm. 

268. Inserted y. a. After final & of a root, a y is often found as 
apparently a mere union-consonant before another vowel : thus, in inflection, 
Adhftyi etc. (844), 9 ftyAyati etc. (1042), 9ivay48 etc. (963 o), g^ati 
etc. (781 e); further, in derivation, -gAya, -yfiyam, dAyaka etc.; 
-athAyika; pAyAna, -gAyana; dhayaa, -hAyaa; athAyin etc. (many 
cases); -hltfiyin, -tatAyin; athAyuka. 

b. Other more sporadi*', cases of inserted y ^ such as that in the 
pronoun-forms ayam, iyam, vayam, yuyam, avayam; and in optative 
inflection before an ending beginning with a vowel (666) — will be point- 
ed out below in their connection. 

Beduplioation. 

269. Reduplication of a root (originating doubtless in its com- 
plete repetition) has come to be a method of radical increment or 
strengthening in various formative processes: namely, 

a. in present-stem formation (642 ff.): as dAdAmi, bibhAnni; 

b. in perfect-stem formation, almost universally (782 if.): as 
tatana, dadhAu, cakara, rireca, lulopa; 

c. in aorist-stem formation (866 if.) : as Adidharam, Acuoyavam ; 

d. in intensive and desiderative - stem formation, throughout 
(1000 ff., 1026 ff.); as JAnghanti, Johaviti, marmyJyAte; pIpAsati, 
jighiiiBati ; 

e. in the formation of derivative noun-stems (1143e): aspApri, 
cArcara, aAaahf, oikitu, malimlucA. 

f. Rules for the treatment of the reduplication in these several cases 
will be given in the proper connection below. 

260. As, by reason of the strengthening and weakening changes 
indicated above, the same root or stem not seldom exhibits, in the 
processes of inflection and derivation, varieties of stronger and weaker 
form, the distinction and description of these varieties forms an im- 
portant part of the subjects hereafter to be treated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DECLENSION. 

261. The general subject of declension includes nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns, all of which are inflected in essentially the same manner. 
Bnt while the correspondence of nouns and adjectives is so close that 
they cannot well be separated in treatment (chap. V.). the pronouns, 
which exhibit many peculiarities, will be best dealt with in a separate 
chapter (Vll.) ; and the words designating number, or numerals, also 
form a clasd' peculiar enough to require to be presented by them- 
selves (chap. VL). 

262. Declensional forms show primarily case and num- 
ber; but they also indicate gender — since, though the 
distinctions of gender are made partly in the stem itself, 
they also appear, to no inconsiderable extent, in the chang- 
es of inflection. 

268. Gender. The genders are three, namely mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter, as in the other older Indo-Euro- 
pean languages; and they follow in general the same laws 
of* distribution as, for example, in Greek and Latin. 

a. The only words which show no sign of gender-distinction are the per- 
sonal pronouns of the first and second person (491), and the numerals 
above four (483). 

264. Number. The numbers are three — singular, 
dual, and plural. 

a. A few words are used only in the plural: as dUrfla wi/V, dpaa 
water i the numeral dva two, is dual only; and, as in other languages, 
many words are, by the nature of their use, found to occur only in the 
singular. 

266. As to the uses of the numbers, it needs only to be remarked 
that the dual is (with only very rare and sporadic exceptions) used 
strictly in all cases where two objects are logically indicated, whether 
directly or bp combination of two individuals: thus, qlv6 to djtr 
▼ftpytliivf ubhd atlm mqy heaven and earth both he propUioue to thee! 
dllwaih oa oa hotflrflu vytva having ehoeen both the divine 

and the human eaprijleere; pathor devayflnasya pitfyflapasQra oa of 
the two pathe leading reepeetivelg to the gode and to the FMere. 
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a. The dual is nsed alone (withont dva two) properly when the 
duality of the objects indicated is well understood : thus, a^winSa the two 
Afvituf {ndrasya hdrt Indrae two hay$; but tasja dwEw a^v&u sta^ 
he hat two hortet. But now and then the dual stands alone pregnantly: 
thus, Tedaih vedftu wedSn wS one Veda or two or more than two; eka- 
fapte ^ate two hundred and sixty-one. 

260. Case. The cases are (including the vocative) eight: 
noniinative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, gen- 
itive, locative, and vocative. 

a. The order in which they are here mentioned is that established for 
them by the Hindu grammarians, and aocepted from these by Western schol- 
ars. The Hindu names of the eases are founded on this order: the nomi- 
natlTe is called prathamS first, the accusative dvitiyE second, the gen- 
itive papttd sixth (sc. vibhakti division, i. e. ease), etc. The object 
sought in the arrangement is simply to set next to one another those cases 
which are to a greater or less extent, in one or another number, identical 
in form; and, putting the nominative first, as leading case, there is no 
other order by which that object could be attained. The vocative is not 
considered and named by the native grammarians as a case like the rest; 
in this work, it will be given in the singular (where alone it is ever dis- 
tinguished from the nominative otherwise than by accent) at the end of the 
series of cases. 

A compendious statement of the uses of the cases is given in 
the following paragraphs: 

267. Uses of the Nominative. The nominative is the case 
of the subject of the sentence, and of any word qualifying the sub- 
ject, whether attributively, in apposition, or as predicate. 

268. One or two peculiar constructions call for notice: 

a. A predicate nominative. Instead of an objective predicate in the 
accusative, is used with middle verb-forms that signify regarding or calling 
one's self: thus, B6inam manyate papivdn (KV.) he thinks he has been 
drinking soma; ad manyeta purftnavit (AV.) he may regard himself as 
wise in ancient things; durgdd vt fthartS VocathE^ (MS.) thou hast 
claimed to be a savior out of trouble; indro brfihmapo bruvftpa^ (TS.) 
Indra pretending to be a Brahman; katthase satyavAdi (R.) thou boast- 
ett thyself truthful. Similarly with the phrase rupaih ky: thus, kyipp6 
rdpdih kytvd (TS.) taking on a black form (i. e. making shape for him- 
self us one that is black). 

b. A word made by Iti (1102) log)is1Iy predicate to an object is 
ordinarily nominative: thus, avargd lokd iti ydoh vddanti (AV.) what 
they call the heavenly world; tarn agniptoma ity ftcakgate (AB.) it 
they style agniftoma; vidsurbhariJataiiayEih damayantl 'ti vlddhi 
mim (MBh.) know me for the Vidarbha-king's daughter, DamayanB by 
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name. Both oonitnictioiit are combined in aj&axh hi b&lam ity fihu^ 
pita *ty evs tu mantradam (M.) for to an ignorant man they give the 
name of *ehild\ hut that of ^faihef to one who imparts the sacred texts. 

0. A nominative, initead of a second vocative, is sometimes added to 
a vocative by oa and.* thus, {ndra^ oa B6mam pibatam b^haapate 
(RV.) together with Indra^ do ye two drink the soma, O Brhaspatil vi^ve 
davA y^amiaa^ ea al^ti (TS.) 0 ye All^Gods^ and the saerifieer^ take 
seats ! 

269. Uses of the Accusative. The accusative is especially 
the case of the direct object of a transitive verb, and of any word 
qualifying that object, as attribute or appositive or objective predi- 
cate. The^construction of the verb is shared, of course, by its par- 
ticiples an& infinitives; but also, in Sanskrit, by a number of other 
derivatives, having a more or less participial or infinitival character, 
and even sometimes by nouns and adjectives. A few prepositions 
are accompanied by the accusative. As less direct object, or goal 
of motion or action, the accusative is construed especially with verbs 
of approach and address. It is found used more adverbially as ad- 
junct of place or time or manner; and a host of adverbs are accus- 
ative cases in form. Two accusatives are often found as objects of 
the same verb. 

270. The use of the accusative as direct object of a transitive verb 
and of its infinitives and participles hardly needs illustration; an example 
or twd are ; agnim Ida 1 praise Agni; ndmo bhdrantah bringing homage; 
bhtiyo ddtum arhasi thou shouldst give more. Of predicate words quali- 
fying the object, an example is tAm ugrAih kpnomi t&m brAhmApam 
(RV.) him I make formidable, him a priest. 

27 !• Of verbal derivatives having so far a participial character that 
they sbsre the construction of the verb, the variety is considerable ; thus — 

a. Derivatives in u from desiderative stems (1038) have wholly the 
character of present participles: thus, damayantim abhlpsavah (MBh.) 
desiring to win Damayanti ; didpkgur janakfitmajAm (it.) desiring to see 
Janaka's daughter. Rarely, also, the verbal noun in A from such a root : thus, 
Bvargam abhlkA&kgayA (R.) with desire of paradise. 

b. So-called primary derivatives in in have the same character: thus, 
mtm kAminI (AY.) loving me; enam abhibhAqini (MBh.) addressing 
him. Even the obviously secondary garbhin has in the same con- 
struction : thus, sArvApi bbutAnl garbhy abhavat he became pregnant 
with all beings. 

e. Derivatives in aka, in the later language : as, bhavantam abhi- 
vAdaka]|^ (MBh.) intending to salute you; mithilAm avarodhakab (1^0 
besieging MithiUt. 

d* NouDf in tart very frequently in the older language, and as peri- 
phrastic future forms (942 ff.) in the later: thus, hAntfi y6 vptrAih 
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B&nito vSJaih datft xnaghini (HV.) who alayeth the dragon^ winneth 
booty j beatoweth largeaaea; tftu hi ’daifa Barpaih hartirftu (JB.) for they 
aeite on thia univerae; tyaktftrah aamyuge pr&n&n (MBh.) riaking life 
in battle, 

e. The root Itself, in the older language, used with the value of a 
present participle at the end of a compound : thus, y&ifa yaj&&m paribhfir 
&ai (RV.) ti’Aat offering thou aurroundest (proterteat) ; &him ap&h pari- 
i^tham (KV.) the dragon confining the waters. Also a superlative of a root- 
stem (^468, 471): thus, tvdxh vaau devayate vdnif^ah (RV.) thou 
art chief winner of wealth for the pious; ta Bomaxh Bomapatamft (RV.) 
they two are the greatest drinkers of soma. 

f. The derivative in i from the (especially the reduplicated) root, in 
the older language: thus, babhrir v4jram papfh somaih dadfr 
(RV.) bearing the thunderbolt^ drinking the soma, bestowing kine; yajh&m 
at&ni^ (RV.) extending the sacrifice. 

g. Derivatives in uka, very frequently in the Brahmana language : 
thu.^, vatsahq ca ghatuko vfkah (AV.) and the wolf destroys his calves; 
veduko vaBO bhavati (T8.)hc wins a garment; kamuka enazh Btrfyo 
bhavanti (MS.) the women fall in love with him. 

h. -Other cases are more sporadic: thus, derivatives in a» as {ndro 
dp<}h& cid &ruj&h (KV.) Jndra breaks up even what is fast; n&i Vft 
*rhah paitpkam riktham (M.) by no means entitled to his father's estate; 

— ill atnu, as vi<}u cid firujatnubhili (KV.) with the breakers of what- 
ever is strong; — in atha, as yajathaya devw (RV.) to make offering 
to the gods; — in ana, as taifa nivarane (MBh.) m restraining him; 
BvamfifiBam iva bhojane (K.) as if in eating one's own fesh-; — in 
ani, as BamAtsu turvAnih prtanyun (KV.) overcoming foes in combats; 

— ill ti, as na taiii dhurtih (KV.) there is no injuring him; — in van, 
as Apaqctddaghva ’nnam bhavati (MS.) he does not come short of food; 

— ill snu, as sthira cin namayisnavah (KV.) bowing even firm 
things. 

272. Examples of an accusative with an ordinary noun or adjective 
are only occasional: such words as Anuvrata faithful to, prAtirupa 
corresponding to^ abhidh^rsnu daring to cope with^ pratyAhc opposite to, 
may be regarded as taking an accusative in virtue of the preposition they 
contain; also Anuka, as Anukft devA vArunam (MS.) the gods are inferior 
to Varuna. KV. has tAm antArvatih pregnant with him; and AV. has 
maih kamena through loving me. 

273. The direct construction of cases with prepositions is compara- 
tively restricted in Sanskrit (1123 fT.). AVith the accusative are oftenest 
found pratl» opposite tc, in reference to, etc. ; also anil after, in the course 
of; aatar or antarft between; rarely ati across; abhi against, to; and 
others (1129). Case-forms which have assumed a prepositional value are 
also often used with the accusative: ms antarepay uttarepay dak^ipenay 
avarepay Qrdhvaxhy yte. 
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874. The eeoiiieiiYe ie ^ery often found elio et object of Torbi whldi 
in the leleted lengnegei ere not trencitlTe. 

a. It etende eipeelelly ei the gotl of motion, with verbe of going, 
bringing, sending, end the like: thus, vidarbUn agaman (MBh.) tkey 
wemi to Vidarhha; diwaih yajni^ (MBh.) they went to heaven; vanagnl- 
man dhlwanta]^ (MBh.) running to woode and buehee ; ap6 diwam dd 
wahanti (AY.) they carry up waten to the eky; davin yaje (AV.) I make 
offering to the gods. 

b. With verbs meaning go, this is an extremely common constrnctlon ; 
and the oae of snch a verb with an abstract nonn makes pecnllai phrases 
of 6eeomifip: thus, aamatim eti he goes to equality (i. e. becomes equal); 
aa gaedhad badhyatim mama (MBh.) he shall become liable to be slain 
by me; aa pafkoatvam igatab (H.) he was resolved into the five elements 
(under^cent dis&lution, died), 

o. Verbs of speaking follow the same rule: thns, tarn abravit he 
said to him; prikrodad uooiir ngigadham (MBh.) she cried out loudly 
to the Nishadhan; yAa two *wdoa (AY.) who spoke to thee. 

dU The assumption of an accusative object is exceptionally easy in 
Sanskrit, and snch an object is often taken by a verb or phrase which is 
strictly of intransitive character: thns, BAhaaB prt ’By anyAn (RY.) in 
might thou eeceUest (lit art ahead) others; dewA vBI brAhma sAm awad- 
aata (MS.) the gods were disenssing (lit were talking together) brahman; 
antAr vBi mi yaJftAd yanti (MS.) surely they are cutting me off (lit. 
are going between) from the offering; tAih sAm babhftva ((?D.) he had 
intercourse with her. 

875. Examples of the cognate accusative, or accusative of implied 
object, are not infrequent: thus, tApaa tapyBmahe (AY.) we do penance; 
tA hii *tAm edhatum edhAdi oakrire ((^B.) they prospered with that 
prosperity; UfitvA aukhawBasun (R.) abiding happily. 

870. The acousative is often used in more adverbial constructions. 

Thus: 

a. Occasionally, to denote measure of space: thus, yojanaqataifa 
gantom (MBh.) to go a hundred ledgues; ga^ uoohrito yojanBni (MBh.) 
six leagues high. 

b. Much more often, to denote measure or duration of time: thus, 
aA aashvatasoAm urdhwd ^tigthat (AY.) he stood a year upright; tiarA 
rAtrir dikgitAh syBt (TS.) let him be consecrated three nights; gatwB 
trin ahorBtrBn (MBh.) having traveled three complete days. 

e. Sometimes, to denote the point of space, or, oftener, of time: 
thus, yAm aaya dfgaih dAayuti ayat (9B.) whatever region his enemy 
may be in; tAnBi ’tAih rAtriih aahA ’^t'jagBma ((B.) he arrived that 
night with him; imfilh rajanlzh vyugfBm (MBh.) this current night. 

d. Very often, to denote manner or accompanying circumsUnee. 
Thus, the neuter accusative of Innumerable adjectives, simple or compound 
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(1111)9 is used sdTerbUUy, ivhlle certain kinds of eomponnds are thus 
used to sneh en extent that the Hindn grsmmsritns hsTe made of them a 
special adTerbial class (1318). 

n. Special cases are occasionally met with: thus, bmlimnodrynm 
uviSA (9B.) he kepi a term of etudeniehip ; phaldm paoydate (MS.) they 
ripen their fruit; gtih divyadhvnm (MS., S.) yambie for a cow. 

877. The accnsatlre is, of eonrse, freely used with other eases to 
limit the same verb, u the sense requires. And whenever it Is usable 
with a verb in two different constructions, the verb may take two aocnsa- 
tives, one in each construction: and such combinations are quite fkequent 
in Sanskrit. Thus, with verbs of appealing, asking, having recourse: as, 
Ap6 ySoSml bhegid^ (^^0 J ask the waters for medicine ; tvlm Abnih 
nakyain loohEml (R.) I desire truth from thee ; tviih vnyaih qarapnih 
gati^ (MBh.) we have resorted to thee for succor; — with verbs of bring- 
ing, sending, following, imparting, saying : as, gnrutvnih narnih nayanti 
(H.) thay hriisg a man to respeetahUity ; sitA oA 'jivefu mAifa vanam 
(R.) and let SUd actompany me to the forest; BupdqaAam mt Va Bijanky 
datam (RV.) <hcy let me go home well adorned; tAm idam abravit (MBh.) 
this he said to her ; — and in other less common cases : as, vgkqdm pa- 
kvdm phdlaih dhllnnhi (RV.) shake ripe fruit from the tree; tiiii vlfdin 
avd ’dhok (AV.) poison he milked from her; JitvA rklyaib nalam (MBh.) 
having won the kingdom from Nala; dmugpltam papiih (RV.) ye 
robbed the Pani of the kirse; draptum ieohAva^i putram paqoimadar- 
qanani (R.) we wish to see our son for the last time, 

a. A causative form of a transitive verb regularly admits two accu- 
sative objects : thus, dev&k uqatAb pAyayA havi^ (RV.) make the eage^ 
gods dritik the oblation; ogadldr evA phAlaih grAhayati (MS.) he makes 
the plants bear fruit; vapUo dApayet karAn (M.) he should cause the 
merehants to pay taxes. But such a causative sometimes takes an instru- 
mental instead of a second accusative; see 282b. 

278. Uses of the Instrumental. The instrumental is orig- 
inally the tos^A-case : it denotes a^acency, accompaniment, association 
— passing over into the expression of means and instrument by the 
same transfer of meaning which appears in the English prepositions 
with and by. 

a. Nearly all the uses of the ease are readily deducible from this 
fundamental meaning, and show nothing anomalous or difflcult. 

279. The instrumental is often used to signify accompaniment: thus, 
agnir devdbhir i gamat (RV.) may Agni come hither along with the 
gods; marudbhl rudrAih huvema (^V.) tcc would call Rudra with the 
Maruts; dvAparepa BakAyena kva yAByaai (MBh.) whither wilt thou go, 
with Dvdparafor companion? kathayan nAlgadhena (MBh.) talking with 
the Ritkadhan. Bnt the relation of simple accompaniment is more often 
helped to plainer expression by prepositions (aaha etc.: 284). 
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280. The instromental of means or instrument or agent is yet more 

frequent: thus, bhadr&ih Ur^ebhiJIi qy^uyftma (RV.) may we hear 
with our ears what is propitious; qaatre^a (MBh.) death by 

the sword; keoit padbhyftih hatft gajftih (MBh.) some were slain by the 
elephants with their feet ; pythak p&pibhyftih darbhatanipakfiir nava- 
nltenft ’fkguqthopakanifthikfibhyam akqipi iUya (AGS.) anoinUny 
their eyes with fresh buttery by help of the bunches of daxhhn^grass, with 
the thumb and ring-finger, using the two hands successively. And this pass- 
es easily oyer Into the expression of occasion or reason (for which the abla- 
tire is more frequent) : thus, kppayft through pity ; tena aatyena in vir- 
tue of that truth. 

281. Of special applications, the following may be noticed: 

a. Accordance, equality, likeness, and the like : thus, samAih Jyotl^ 
Btiryepa (AY.) a brightruss equal with the sun; yeqftm ahaih na 
pAdaraJaaft tulyah (MBh.) to the dust of whose feet J am not equal. 

b. Price (by which obtained) : thus, daqd.bhih kxinAti dhenubhiti 
(RV.) he buys with ten kine; gavaih 9 ataaahaarena diyatAih qabalA 
mama (R.) let {Gabala be given me for a hundred thousand cows; aa te 
*kqah 7 daya]ii data rfijA, ’qvabrdayena vAi (MBh.) the king will give 
thee the secret science of dice in return for that of horses. 

C. Medium, and hence also space or distance or road, trayersed: thus, 
udna nA navam anayanta (RV.) they brought [him] as it were a ship 
by water ; A ’ha yAtam pathfbhir devayanAih (RV.) come hither by god- 
traveled paths; jagmur vihayaaA (MBh.) they went off through the air, 

d. Time passed through, or by the lapse of which anything is brought 
about: thus, vidarbhAn yAtuzn icchAmy ekAhnA (MBh.) / wish to go 
to Vidarbha in the course of one day; te ca kAlena mahatA yAuvanam 
pratipedire (R.) and they in a long time attained adolescerwe: tatra 
kAlena jayante mAnavA dlrghajivinah (M.) there in time are bom men 
long-lived. This use of the instrumental borders upon that of the locatiye 
and abhtiye. 

e. The part of the body on (or by) which anything is borne is usually 
expressed by the instrumental : as, kukkura^ akandheno ’hyate (H.) 
a dog is carried on the shoulder; and this construction is extended to such 
cases as tulayA kptam (H.) put on (i. e. so as to be carried by) a balance. 

f. Not infrequent are such phrases as bahunA kim pralApena (U.) 
what is the use of (i. e. is gained by) much talking ? ko nu me jivitenA 
’rthah (MBh.) what object is life to me? nlrujaa tu kim aufadhAih 
(U.) but what has a well man to do with medicines? 

g. An instrumental of accompaniment is occasionally used almost or 
quite with the value of an instrumental absolute: thus, na tvayA ’tra 
mayA ’vaathitena kA cintA kAryA (Pane.) with me at handy thou 
need'st feel no anxiety whatever on this point. 
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282. a. The conitraction of a passiTe verb (or participle) with an 

instrumental of the agent la common from the earlieat period, and become! 
decidedly more so later, the paaaiTe participle with inatrnmental taking to 
no small extent the place of an active verb with its subject. Thus, yamdna 
dattd^ (11^0 Toma; ^Ibhir ^ praiud by aopes ; 

vyRdhena Jfilaih wisttr^am (H.) by the hunter a net [wot] spread; tao 
chrutvft Jaradgaveno *ktam (H.) Jaradgava, hearing this, said; may! 
gantawyam (H.) / shall go. A predicate to the instrumental subject of 
such a construction is, of course, also in the instrumental: thus, adhunR 
tavA "nueare^a mayA sairvathA bhavitavyam (H.) henceforth 1 shall 
always be thy companion; avahitAir bbavitavyam bhawadbhi^ ('V^ibr.) 
you must be attentive. 

b. A causative verb sometimes takes an inatrnmental instead of an 
accusative as second object: thus, tAib ^vabhi^ khAdayed r^jA (M.) 
the king should have her devoured by dogs; tt vAiiii^enA ’grAhayat (MS.) 
he caused Varuna to seize them. 

283. Many instrumental constructions arc such as call in translation 
for other prepositions than with or by; yet the tme instrumental relation 
is usually to be traced, especially if the etymological sense of the words 
be carefully considered. 

a. More anomalously, however, the instrumental is used interchange* 
ably with the ablative with words signifying separation: thus, ratsAlr 
▼iyutAh (RY.) separated from their calves;, mt ll&m AtmAnA ▼( rAdh- 
igl (AV.) let me not be severed from the breath of life; na tayA vyayviJ* 
yata (MBh.) he was parted from her; pApmAnAi VaI ’baxh vi punanti 
(MS.) they cleanse him from evil (compare English parted with). The 
same meaning may be given to the case even when accompanied by aaha 
with: thus, bhartrA soha vlyoga^ (MBh.) separation from her husband. 

284. The prepositions taking the instrumental (1127) are those sig- 
nifying with and the like : thus, saha, with the adverbial words containing 
aa as an element, as sAkam, sArdhamf aaratham; — and, in general, 
a word compounded with aa, aam, aaba takes an instrumental as its regu- 
lar and natural complement But also the preposition vinA without 
takes sometimes the instrumental (cf. 283 a). 

286. Uses of the Dative. The dative is the case of the 
indirect object — of that toward or in the direction of or in order 
to or for which anything is or is done (either intransitively or to a 
direct object). 

a. In more physical connections, the uses of the dative approach those 
of the accusative (the more proper to-caae), and the two are sometimes 
interchangeable ; but the general value of the dative as the toward^ or /br- 
case is almost everywhere distinctly to be traced. 

286. Thus, the dative is used with — 

a. Words signifying give, share out, assign, and the like: thus, yo nA 
dAdAti aAkhye (RY.) who gives not to a friend; yAcchA ’smAi 9Arma 
(BY.) bestow upon him protection,. 
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b. Words si^ifying ihow, announce j dtelaHj and the like: that, 
dhannr dargaya rbniya (R.) thaw the bow to Bama; ftvir ebhyo 
abhavat sdryah (RV.) the sun woe mani fitted to them; ytnpar^am bhl- 
mSya pratyavedayan (MBh.) they announced BUuparM to Bhlma; te- 
bliya(^ praty&Sya (MBh.) having promised to them, 

€• Words signifying give attention, have a regard or fecUng, aepire, 
and the like: thus, nive^ftya mano dadhu^ (MBh.) ihey set their minds 
upon encamping; mfttd Va putrdbhyo m^fa (AV.) he gracious at a 
mother to her sons; kfm asmAbhyaih hrpife (RV.) why art thou angry 
at us P kSxniya spfhayaky fttmft (Spr.) the soul longs for love. 

d. Words signifying pleau, euit, conduce, and the like : thus, yad- 
yad rooate viprebhya^ (M.) whatever is pleasing to Brahmans; tad 
nantyfiya kalpate (KU.) thal makes for immorlality. 

e. Words signifying inclination, obeisance, and the like : thus, m&hyaih 

namantSm c&tasralji (RV.) let the four quarters bow themselves 

to me; devebhyo namaskptya (MBh.) having paid homage to the gods. 

f. Words signifying hurling or eostinp : as ydna du^a^e Asyasi (AV.) 
with which thou hurlest at the impious, 

g. In some of these constructions the genitive and locative are also 
used: see below. 

287. In its more distinctive sense, as signifying for, for the benefit 
of, with reference to, and the like, the dative is used freely, and in a 
great variety of constructions. And this use passes over into that of the 
dative of end or purpose, which is extremely common. Thus, ipuxh kyp- 
▼Bnd Asan&ya (AV.) making an arrov for hurling; gyhpAmi te B&u* 
bhagatvaya liAatam (RV.) I take thy hand in order to happiness; rfip(rdya 
mAhyam badhyat&m sapAtnebhyah parftbhuve (AV.) he it bound 
on in order to royalty for me, in order to destruction for my enemies, 

a. Such a dative is much used predicatively (and oftenest with the 
copula omitted), in the sense of makes for, tends toward; also is intended 
for, and so must or is liable to, and so can. Thus, up^de^o gQurkhfip&m 
prakopftya na ^fintaye (H.) good counsel [tends] to the exasperation, 
not the conciliation, of fools ; sa ca tasyAh Bamtoyfiya nft ’bhawat (H.) 
and he was not to her satisfaction; sugopA Ml nA dAbhflya (RV.) thou 
art a good herdsman, not one for cheating (i. e. not to be cheated), 

b. These uses of the dative are in the older language especially illus-; 
trated by the dative infinitives, for which see 988. 

288. The dative Is not used with prepositions (llBd). 

289. Uses of the Ablative. The ablative is the /rom-caae, 
in the various senses of that preposition; it is used to express re- 
moval, separation, distinction, issue, and the like. 

290. The ablative is used where expulsion, removal, distinction, re- 
lease, defense, and other kindred relations are expressed : thus, tA aedhanti 
patho vfkam (AV.) they drive away the wolf from the path; mA prA 
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gima path&^ ) ati vt e^i 

yaj&amukh&t (MS.) he verily goes away from the face of the tacrifiee; 
fir6 asmad aatu heti^ (AV.) /ar from ua be your nUaaiU; pfttAiii no 
vykftt (KV.) aave ua from the wolf; Aatabhnftd dytm avaarAaa^ (RV.) 
he kept (lit. made firm) the aky from falling. 

281. The ablative is used where procedure or issue from something 
as from a source or stsrtiiig-point is signified ; thus. 9Ukr£ kgffltd l^B- 
(RV.) the bright one haa been bom from the black one ; lobh&t kro- 
dhah prabhavati (MBh.) passion arises from greed; vatftt te pr&pAm 
avidam (.AV.) I have won thy life-breath from the wind; prtoyft di^o 
abhidasanty aam&i (AY.) who attack ua from the eastern quarter; tac 
ChrutvA aakhigan&t (MBh.) having heard that from the troop of friends; 
vfiyur antarikf&d abhft^ata (MBh.) the wind spoke from the aky. 

a. Hence also, procedure as from a cause or occasion is signified by 
the ablative : this is especially frequent in the later langnage, and in tech- 
nical phraseology is a standing construction; it borders on instrumental 
constructions. Thus, vajrasya ^u^pfid dadftra (RV.) from (by reason 
of) the fury of the thunderbolt he burst asunder; yasya danfabhayftt 
sarve dharmam anurudhyemti (MBh.) from fear of whose rod all are 
constant to duty; akftramiqritatv&d ek&raaya (Tribh.) because e con- 
tain « an element of a. 

b. Very rarely, an ablative has the sense of after: thus, agacohann 
aborfitrftt tlrtham (MBh.) they went to i/te shrine after a whole day; 
^akftr&t sakfire takftrena (APr.) after %, before a, is inserted t. 

202. One or two special applications of the ablative construction are 
to be noticed: 

a. The ablative with words implying fear (terrified recoil from) : thus, 
taaya jfttay&h sarvam abibhet (AV.) everything was afraid of her at 
her birth; y&am&d rejanta kp^fAya^ (R^-) whom mortals tremble; 
yufmAd bhiya (RV.) through fear of you; yaamto no ’dvijate loka^ 
(BhG.) of whom i/te world is not afraid. 

b. The ablative of comparison (distinction from) : thus, prA ririce 
divA indrah ppthivyah (RV.) Indra is greater than the heaven and the 
earth. TV'ith a comparative, or other word used in a kindred way, the abla- 
tive is the regular and almost constant construction ; thus, av&do^ BV^i- 
yaJ^ (RV.) sweeter than the street; kim taemAd du^ikhataram (.MBh.) 
what is more painful than thaty ko mitr&d anyal^ (U.) who else than a 
friend; gft avppithA mat (AB.) thou had chosen the kine rather than me; 
ajnebhyo granthinah qrefthfi granthibhyo dhftri^o varAh (M.) 
possessors of texts are better than ignorant me^; rememberers are better than 
possessors; tAd anyAtra tvAn nx dadhmaai (AV.) we set this down 
elsewhere fawayj from thee; piirvB wi^vasmAd bhuvanAt (RV.) earlier 
than all beings. 

c. Occasionally, a probably possessive genitive is used with the com- 
parative ; or an instrumental . (« in a comparison of equality) ; thus, 

Whitney, Oramraar. 2. ed. 7 
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nE *toti dhanyataro mama (R.) there U no one more fortunaU than I 
(i. e. my myeHor in forttsne); putram prEpilr gurlyasam (MBh.) 

a eon dearer than my life. 

dm OocMloiully, an abUtlte ia used instaad of a partltlTo genitive; 
thot, mlthimad ekaih Jagliaiia (B.) he elew one out of the pair; tobhya 
akam (KSS.) one of them. 

M3. The ablative ii used with a variety of prepositions and words 
sharing a prepositional character (IIM); bnt all these have rather, an adver- 
bial valne, as strengthening or defining the /rom^relation, than any proper 
governing force. We may notice bore: 

a. In the Veda, idhi and pdri are much used as directing and strength- 

ening adjuncts with the ablative: as, Jat6 himdvatan pdri (AV.) bom 
from the Himalaya (forth); samudrid Adhl (AV.) thou art bom 

from the ocean ,v oAraxitam pAri tasthdsa^ (RV.) moving forth from that 
whkh stands faet. 

b. Also purd (and purAs), in the sense of forward from^ and hence 
before: as, purd JArasa^ (RV.) before old age: and hence also, with words 
of protection and the like, from: as qnqamhJih}). piird nidAh (RV.) sc- 
ctirinp from iU-^oiU. 

c. Also dy in the sense of hither from, all the way from : as, d mdlfid 
Aau gofyata (AV.) let it dry completely up from the root; tAsmad i 
nadyA ndma stha (AV.) einee that time ye are called rivers. Bnt usu- 
ally, and especially in the later language, the measurement of interval 
implied in d is reversed in direction, and the construction means all the 
way to, until: as, yati girfbtaya d samudrdt (RV.) going from the 
mountains Co the ocean; d ’syA yaJxiAayo ’d^ca^ (VS.) until the end of 
thii eaeriflee; a fO^u^At (M.) tiU the eieteenth year; a pradanat (^\) 
unCiC her marriage. 

394. UfiOfi of the Genitive, a. The proper value of the 
genitive is adjectival; it belongs to and qualidesa noun, designating 
something relating to the latter in a manner which the nature of the 
case, or the connection, defines more nearly. Other genitive con- 
Btmetions, with adjective or verb or preposition, appear to arise out 
of this, by a more or less distinctly traceable connection. 

b. The nse of the genitive has become much extended, espe^ 
dally in the later language, by attribution of a nonn-character to the 
adjective, and by pregnant verbal construction, so that it often bears 
the aspect of being a substitute for other cases — as dative, instni- 
mental, ablative, locative. 

M6. The genitive in its nonnal adjective construction with a noun 
or pronoun is classifiable into the usual varieties : as, genitive of possession 
or appurtenance, including the complement of implied relation — this is, 
as elsewhere, the commonest of all; the so-called partitive genitive; the 
subjective and objective genitives; and so on. Genitives of apposition or 
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equivalence (city of /2ome), and of characteristic (man of hxmor\ do not 
occur, and hardly that of material (Aoiiae of wood'). Examples are : {ndra- 
Bya v^rah /ndrn a thunderbolt; pitft putrfinfim father of eons; putra^i 
pituh son of the father ; pituh kama^ putrasya, the father's love of the 
son; ke tlbJ^ which of us; qataih rfftainam a hundred female slaves. 

a. The expression of possession etc. on the part of pronouns is mado 
almost entirely by the genitive case, and not by a derived possessive ad- 
jective (516). 

b. Exceptional cases like nagarasya margah the road to the city 
(cf. le chemin de Paris), yasyfi ’haih data ipsitah (MBh.) as messenger 
to whom 1 am wanted, are occasionally met with. 

2O0. The genitive is dependent on an adjective : 

a. A so-called partitive genitive with a superlative, or another word 
of similar substantival value: thus, 9re9(hazh Vfranam best of heroes; 
vlrudhaih viryavati (AV.) of plants the mighty (mightiest) one, 

b. Very often, by a transfer of the possessive genitive from noun to 
adjective, the adjective being treated as if it had noun-Value; thus, tasya 
samah ot antlrupah or sadpqah resembling him (i. e. his like); tasya 
priy& dear to him (his dear one); tasya Viditam unknown to him (his 
unknown thing); h&vyaq car^aj;^^ (l^^O io be sacrificed to by mortals 
(tl^eir object of sacrifice) ; Ipsito naranfixlpftm (MBh.) desired of men and 
women {their object of desire); yasya kasya prasutah (H.) of whom- 
soever born (his son); hantavyo 'smi na te (MBh.) J am not to be slain 
of thee ; kim arthin&m vancayitavyam asti (If.) why should there be 
a deceiving of suppliants? 

c. In part, by a construction similar to that of verbs which take a 
genitive object: thus, abhijii& rfijadharmanam (R.) understanding the 
duties of a king. 

297. The genitive as object of a verb is: 

a. A possessive genitive of the recipient, by pregnant construction, 
with verbs signifying give, impart, communicate, aud the like : thus, varSn 
pradayft ’sya (MBh.) having bestowed gifts upon him (made them his by 
bestowal); rajiio niveditam (II.) it was made knoton to the king (made 
his by knowledge); yad anyasya prat^nfiya punar anyasya dlyate 
(.M.) that after being promised to one she is given to another. This construc- 
tion, by which the genitive becomes substitute for a dative or locative, 
abounds in the later language, and is extended sometimes to problematic 
and difficult cases. 

b. A (in most cases, probably) partitive genitive, as a less complete 
or less absolute object than an accusative : thus, with verbs meaning partake 
(eat, dririk, etc.), as piba But&sya (AV.) drink (of) the soma; m&dhva^ 
pSyaya (RV.) cause to drink the sweet draught; — with verbs meaning 
rnpart (of the thing imparted) etc., as dAdftta no am^asya (RV.) bestow 
upon us immortality; — with verbs meiiiing enjoy, be satisfied or filled 
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with: as, m&tsy Andhasah (RV.) do thou enjoy the juice; ijyasya 
purayanti (S.) they fill with huitUr; — with ^erbs meaaing *prcceive, 
note, care /br, regard with feeling of Ttriout kinds ; as, vAsigtlutfya stu- 
vatA indro a^rot (RV.) Indra IMened to Vaeiehiha who woe praising him ; 
yAiha mAma smArat (AY.) tAat he may think of me; tasya cukopa 
(MBh.) he was angry at him. 

0. A genitive of more donbtfnl charaeter, with verbs meaning rule 
or have authority: as, tvAm ▼Aaunim (RV.) thou art lorsl of good 
things ; yAthA ’hAm e^Aih vir^ani (AV.) that I may rule over them ; 
katham m|lyuh prabhavati vedagaatravidam ' (M.) how has death 
power over those who know the Vedas and treatises? 

d. A genitive, instead of an ablative, is sometimes found used with a 
verb of receiving of any kind (hearing included), and with one of fearing: 
thus, yo rfij^abL pratig^hnati lubdbasya (M.) whoever accepts a gift 
from a greedy king; 9piu me (MBh.) learn from me; bibhlmas tava 
(MBh.j we are afraid of thee. 

298« A genitive in its usual possessive sense is often found as predi- 
•’ate, and not seldom with the copula omitted: thus, yAtha *80 mAma 
kAvalah (AV.) that thou mayest be wholly mine; BarvAh sampattayas 
tasya sadituftEik yasya mAnasam (11.) aU good fortunes are his who 
has a eonterUed mind; — as objective predicate, bhartlL(^ putraih vijA- 
oanti (M.) they recognise a son as the husband's. 

200. a. The prepositional constructions of the genitive (1130) are 
for the most part with such prepositions as are really noun-cases and have 
the government of such : thus, agre, arthe, kyte^ and the like ; also with 
other prepositional words which, in the general looseness of use of the 
genitive, have become assimilated to these. A few more real prepositions 
take the genitive: either usually, like upAri above, or occasionally, like 
adhAs, antAr, Ati. 

b. A genitive is occasionally used in the older language with an 
adverb, either of place or of time: thus, yAtra kwA oa kurukgetrAsya 
(fB.) in whatever part of Kurukshetra; yAtra tu bhftmer jayeta (MS.) 
on what spot of earth he may he bom; idAnlm Ahnah (RV.) at this time 
of the day; yAsyA rAtryA^ prAtAft (MS.) on the mom of what night; 
dvi^ Baibwataarasya (K.) twice a year. Such expressions as the last 
occur also later. 

300. a. The genitive is very little used adverbially; a few genitives 
of time occur in the older language: as, aktOB by night, vaBtos by day; 
and there are found later such cases as kanya oit kAlaaya ((.) after a 
certain time; tata^ kAlanya mahata^ prayayAu (R.) then after a lortg 
time he went forth. 

b. A genitive, originally of possession, passing over into one of gene- 
ral concernment, comes in the later language (the construction is unknown 
earlier) to be used absolutely, with an agreeing participle, or quite rarely 
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an adjective. From such cases as the following — pa^yato bakamtUrkha- 
aya nakulAir bhakyit&ti autftl^ (H.) of the foolish heron, whOe he 
looked on, the young were eaten by the ichneumons, or gato *rdharfttra^ 
kathfth kathayato mama (KSS.) half my night was passed in telling 
stories, or kartavyasya karmana^ k^ipram akriyamSpaaya kftlaht 
pibati tadraaam (H.) of a work needing to be done but left undone time 
quickly drinks up its essence — come into corrency, by increasing indepen- 
dence of the genitive, such other cases as: dlwaih Jagima muzun&m 
pagyatftih tad& (R) he went then to heaven, the ascetics looking on: 
evaih Iftlapataa taaya devadutaa tad& 7>hyetya vftkyam &ha (MBh.) 
as he thus lamented, a divine messenger coming addressed him; iti vftdina 
eva ’aya dhenur fivavyte vanftt (Ragh.) while he thus spoke, the cow 
came from the forest. The genitive always indicates a living actor, and the 
participle is usually one of seeing or hearing or uttering, especially the 
former. The construction is said by the Hindu grammarians to convey an 
implication of disregard or despite; and such is often to be recognized in 
It, though not prevailingly. 

301. Uses of the Locative, a. The locative is properly the 
tn-casc, the case expressing situation or location; but its sphere of 
use has been somewhat extended, so as to touch and overlap the 
boundaries of other cases, for which it seems to be a substitute. 

b. Unimportant variations of the sense of in are those of amid 
or among, on, and at. Of course, also, situation in time as well as 
place is indicated by the case ; and it is applied to yet less physical 
relations, to sphere of action and feeling and knowledge, to state of 
things, to accompanying circumstance; and out of this last grows 
the frequent use of the locative as the case absolute. 

c* Moreover, by a pregnant constmction, the locative is used 
to denote the place of rest or cessation of action or motion {into or 
OH to instead of in or on ; German in with accusative instead of dative : 
compare English there for thither). 

302. a. The locative of situation in space hardly needs illustration. 
An example or two are : ye deva divi stha (AV.) which of you gods 
are in heaven; na devefu na yaksefu t&dpk (MBh.) not among gods 
or Yakshas is such a one ; p&rvatasya p^fthe (RV.) on the ridge of Vie 
mountain; vidathe eantu devah (^RV.) may the gods be at the assembly: 
daqame pade (MBh.) at the tenth step. 

b. The locative of time Indicates the point of time at which any- 
thing takes place: thus, asji U 9 & 8 O vyuf(&u (RV.) at the shining forth 
of this dawn; etasminn eva kale (MBh.) at just that time; dv&daqe 
varije (.MBh.) in the twelfth year. That the accusative is occasionally used 
in this sense, instead of the locative, was pointed out above (270c). 

c. The person with whom, instead of the place at which, one is or 
remaius is put in the locative : thus, tif fbanty asmin paqawah (MS.) 
animals abide with him; gurftu va 8 «“ (^0 tiving at a teacher's; and, 
pregnantly, tAvat tvayi bliavifyftmi (M®1>0 •<> tong will I cleave to thee. 
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303. The locative of sphere or condition or circumstance Is of very 
frequent use: thus, m&de ihim indro jaghftna (RY.) in fury Indra slew 
the dragon; mitr&sya sumatftu ayftma (RV.) may we be in the favor of 
Mitra; te Taoaxie ratam (MBh.) delighted in tJiy words. 

a. This construction is, on the one hand, generalized into an expres- 
sion for in the matter or eaee of^ or with reference to, respecting, and takes 
in the later language a very wide range, touching upon genitive and dative 
constructions : thus, 6 *mkni bhaja grame ^qwe^u g6qu (AY.) he gen- 
neroue to him in retainers, in horses, in cattle; (t sakhitvA Imahe 
(RY.) him we beg for friendship; upftyo ‘yarn mayft dpqta Rnayane 
tava (MBh.) t/iis means was devised by me for (with reference to) bringing 
thee hither; satltve karapaih striyfih (H.) the canse of (in the case of) 
a woman's chastity; na qakto ^bhavan nivftrane (MBh.) he was not 
capable of petventing, 

b. On the other hand, the expression by the locative of a condition 
of things in which anything takes place, or of a conditioning or accompa- 
nying circumstance, passes over into a well-marked absolute construction, 
which is known even in the earliest stage of the language, but becomes 
more frequent later. Transitional examples are; hAve tv& afira udite 
hAwe madhyAihdine divAh (RY.) I call to thee at the arisen sun {when 
the sun has risen), I call at midiime of the day; aparftdhe kpte *pi ca 
na me kopah (MBh.) and even in ease of an offense committed, there is 
no anger on my part. 

c« The normal condition of the absolute construction is with a parti- 
ciple accompanying the noun: thus, stlzne barhffi samidhAnA agn&u 
(RY.) when the barhis is strewn and the fire kindled; kftle qubhe prftpte 
(MBh.) a propitious time having arrived; avasann&yAm r&tr&v smt&oala- 
ou<}ftvalambinl candramaai (H.) the night having drawn to a close, and 
the moon resting on the summit of the western mountain, 

d. But the noun may be wanting, or may be replaced by an adverb- 
ial substitute (as evam, tatha, iti): thus, varqati when R rains; [euryej 
astamile after suruet; Adityaaya dpqyam&ne (S.) while there is seen 
[some part) of the sun; ity ardhokte (y.) with these words half uttered; 
asm&bhih samanuJftAte (MBh.) it being fully asserUed to by us; evam 
ukte kalinft (MBh.) it being thus spoken by Kali; tathft ’buqthite (11.) 
it being thus accomplished. So likewise the participle may be wanting (a 
copula aati or the like having to be supplied): thus, dure bhaye ihe cause 
of fear being remote; while, on the other hand, the participle aati etc. is 
sometimes redundantly added to the other participle: thus, tathA kpte 
aati it being thus done, 

e. The locative is frequently used adverbially or prepositionally (11 16) : 
thus, -arthe or -kpte in the matter of, for the sake of; agre in front of ; 
pte Without ; aamipe near. 

304* The pregnant construction by which the locative comes to ex- 
press the goal or object of motion or action or feeling exercised is not 
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uncommon from the earliest time. It is by no means to be sharply distin- 
guished from the ordinary construction; the two pass into one another, 
with a douhtfhl territory between. It occurs: 

a. Especially with verbs, as of arriving, sending, placing, communi- 

cating, bestowing, and many others, in situations where an accusative or 
a dative (or a genitive, 397 a) might be looked for, and exchangeable with 
them : thus, nk id dewdfu gaeohatl (RV.) that, tnily, goa to (to be among) 
the gods; Imdih no amttepu dhehi (RV.) set this offering of 

ours among the immortals; jk ftaiAo&nti r&sam dgadhlgu (AV.) uho 
pour in the juice into the plants (or, the Juice that is in the plants); mft 
prayacche ’’^vare dhanam (H.) do not offer weaUh to a lord; papftta 
medinyftm (MBb.) he fell to (so as to be upon) the earth ; skandhe kptvft 
(H.) putting on the shoulder; Baihf rutya pilrvam asmAsu (MBh.) having 
before promised us. 

b. Often also with nouns and adjectives in similar constructions (the 
instances not always easy to separate from those of the locative meaning 
witli reference to: above, 303 a): thus, day ft sarvabhutegu compassion 
iovoard all creatures; anurfigaih nftipadhe (MBh.} affection for the Ni» 
shadhan; rftjft samyag vpttah aadft tvayi (MBb.) the king has always 
behaved properly toward thee. 

305. The prepositions construed with the locative (1126) stand to it 
only in the relation of adverbial elements strengthening and directing its 
meaning. 

306. Declensional forms are made by the addition of 
endings to the stem, or base of inflection. 

a. The stem itself, however, in many words and classes 
of words, is liable to variation, especially as assuming a 
stronger form in some cases and a weaker in others. 

b. And between stem and ending are sometimes inserted 
connecting elements (or what, in the recorded condition of 
the language, have the aspect of being such). 

c. Respecting all these points, the details of treatment, as exhibited 
by each class of words or by single words, will be given in the following 
chapters. Here, however, it is desirable also to present a brief general view 
of them. 

307. Endings: Singular, a. In the numinative, the usual 
raasc. and fern, ending is s — which, however, is wanting in deriv- 
ative a and I-stems; it is also euphonically lost (160) by consonant- 
stems. Neuters in general have no ending, but show in this case 
the bare stem ; a-stems alone add m (as in the accus. masc.)* Among 
the pronouns, am is a frequent masc. and fern. nom. ending ^and is 
found even in du. and pi.) ; and neuters show a form in d. 
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b. In the accusative, m or am is the masc. and fern, ending 
— am being added after a consonant and r, and after i and u in the 
radical division, and m elsewhere after vowels. The neater accusative 
is like the uoniinative. 

o. The instrumental ending for all genders alike is &. With 
final i- and u>vowels, the ft is variously combined, and in the older 
language it is sometimes lost by contraction with them. Stems in a 
make the case end in ena (sometimes enft in V.), and those in ft 
make it end in ayft; but instances occur, in the early language, of 
iuimediate addition of ft to both a and ft. 

d. The dative ending is iu general e; and with it likewise the 
modes of combination of i and u final are various (and disappearance 
by contraction not unknown in the oldest language,. The a-steins 
are quite irrei^lar iu this case, making it end in ftya — excepted is 
the pronominal element -sma, which combines ; apparently) with e to 
-amfti. In the personal pronouns is found bhyam ;or hyam . 

e. A fuller ending fti (like gon.-abl. fta and loc. ftm: see below) 
belongs to feminine stems only. It is taken (with interposed y) by 
the great class of those in derivative ft ; also by those in derivative I, 
and (as reckoned in the later language) in derivative u. Aud later 
it is allowed to be taken by femiqine stems in radical 1 aud u, and 
even by those in 1 and u: these last have it in the earliest language 
in only exceptional instances. For the substitntion of fti for abl.- 
gen. fts, see below, h. 

f. Tbe ablative bas a special ending, d (or t , on]^’ in a-stems, 
masc. and neut., the a being lengthened before it (except in the per- 
sonal pronouns of 1st and 2d person, which have the same ending 
at in the pi, and even, in the old language, in the dual). Every- 
where else, the ablative is identical with the genitive. 

g. The genitive of a-stems (and of one pronominal u-stem, 
amu) adds sya. Elsewhere, the usual abl.-gen. ending is as; but its 
irregularities of treatment in combination with a stem-final are con- 
siderable. With i and u, it is either directly added (only in the old 
language;, added with interposed n, or fused to ea and oa respect- 
ively. With r (or ar) it fields ur (or us: 109b,. 

h. The fuller fta is taken by feminine stems precisely as fti is 
taken in the dative*, see above. But in the language of the Brah- 
ma nas aud Sutras, the dative-ending fti is regularly and comiuonly used 
instead of fta, both of ablative and of genitive. See 365 d. 

i. The locative ending is i in consonant- and y- and a-stems 
(fusing with a to e in the latter,. The i- and u-stems (unless the 
final vowel is saved by an interposed n, make the case end in ftu; 
but the Veda has some relics or traces of the older forms (ay-i [i] 
and av-i) out of which this appears to have sprung. Vedic locatives 
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from i-stems end also in & and i. The pronominal element -sma 
makes the locative -Bmin. Stems in an in the older language often 
lose the i, and use the bare stem as locative. 

J. The ending ftm is the locative correspondent to dut. &i and 
abl.-gen. ft8» and is taken under the same circumstances: see above. 

k. The vocative (unless by accent; 314, is distinguished 
from the nominative only in the singular, and not quite always there. 
In a-stems, it is the unaltered stem, and so also in most consonant- 
stems; but neuters in an and in may drop the n; and the oldest 
language has sometimes a vocative in s from stems in nt and fis. 
Stems in p change this to ar. In masc. and fcin. i- and u-stems, the 
case ends respective!}' in e and o; in neuters, in the same or in i 
and u. Stems in ft change ft to e ; derivative I and u are shortened ; 
radical stems in long vowels use the nominative form. 

308. Dual. a. The dual has — except so far as the vocative 
is sometimes distinguished from nominative and accusative by a dif- 
ference of accent: 314 — only three case-forms; on^ for nom., acciis., 
and voc. ; one for instr., dat., and abl. ; and one for gen. and loc. 

b. But the pronouns of 1st and 2d person in the older language 
distinguish five dual cases; see 492b. 

c. The masc. and fern, ending for nom.-accus.- voc. is in the 
later language usually ftu; but instead of this the^ Veda has pre- 
vailingly ft. Stems in ft make the case end in e. Stems in i and u, 
masc. and fern., lengthen those vowels ; and derivative I in the Veda 
remains regularly unchanged, though later it adds ftu. The neuter 
ending is only i; with final a this combines to e. 

d. The universal ending for the instr.-dat.-abl. is bhyam, 
before which final a is made long. In the Veda, it is often to be 
read as two syllables, bhiftm. 

e. The universal ending of gen. -loc. is oa; before this, a and 
ft alike become e ai . 

309. Plural, a. In the nominative, the general masculine 
and feminine ending is as. The old language, however, often makes 
the case in Aaaa instead of fta from a-stems, and in a few example.s 
also from ft-stems. From derivative i-stems, is instead of yaa is the 
regular and usual ^'edic form. Pronominal a-stems make the masc. 
nom. in e. 

b. The neuter ending (which is accusative also) is in general i; 
and before this the final of a stem is apt to be strengthened, by 
prolongation of a vowel, or by Ipsertion of a nasal, or by both. But 
in the Veda the hence resulting forms in ftni, ini, uni are frequently 
abbreviated by loss of the ni, and sometimes by further shortening 
of the preceding vowel. 
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e. The acensetive ending is also as in consonant-stems and 
In the radical division of !«• and O-stems (and in the old langnage 
even elsewhere). Stems in short vowels lengthen those vowels and 
add in the masculine n (for na» of which abundant traces remain), 
and in the feminine a. In the neater, this case is like the jiominative. 

d« In the instrumental, the case-ending is everywhere bhia 
except in a-stems, where in the later language the case always ends 
in aia» but in the earlier either in fla or the more regular ebhis 
(abhla in the two personal pronouns; and the pronominal stem a 
[001] makes ebhla only). 

a. The dative and ablative have in the plural the same 
form, with the ending bbyaa (In Veda often bhiaa;, before which 
only a is altered, becoming e. But the two personal pronouns dis- 
tinguish the two cases, having for the ablative the singular ending (as 
above pointed out), and for the dative the peculiar 'bhyam (almost 
never in Veda bhiam), which they extend also into the singular. 

f. Of the genitive, the universal ending is am; which (except 
opsienally after radical i and % and in a few scattering Vedic in- 
stances) takes after final vowels an inserted consonant, a in the pro- 
nominal declension, n elsewhere; before n, a short vowel is length- 
ened; before a, a becomes e. In the Veda, it is frequently to be 
pronounced in two syllables, as a-am. 

g. The locative ending is su, without any exceptions, and the 
only change before it is that of a to e. 

h. vocative, as in the dual, differs from the nominative 
only by its accent. 

810. The normal scheme of endings, as recognized by 
the native grammarians (and conveniently to be assumed as 
the basis of special descriptions), is this: 


N. 

SiofiiUr. 
n. f. n. 

a — 

Dual, 
m. f. n. 

au 1 

Plural. 
ID. f. n. 

aa i 

A. 

am — 

au i 

as i 

I. 

a 

bbyam 

bhia 

D. 

e 

bhyam 

bbyaa 

Ab. 

aa 

bbyam 

bbyaa 

G. 

aa 

OB 

am 

L. 

i 

OB 

au 


a« It Is taken in bulk by the cousonantal stems and by the rad- 
ical division of 1- and fl-stems; by other vowel-stems, with more oi 
less considerable variations and modifications. The endings which 
have almost or quite unbroken range, through stems of all classes, 
are bhylia and oa of the dual, and bhisv bbyaa, am, and au of the 
plural. 
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311. Variation of Stem. a. By far the most im- 
portant matter under this head is the distinction made in 
large classes of words (chiefly those ending in consonants) 
between strong and weak stem-forms — a distinction 
standing in evident connection with the phenomena of accent. 
In the nom. and accus. sing, and du. and the nom. pi. 
(the five cases whose endings are never accented: 316a), 
the stem often has a stronger or fuller form than in the 
rest: thus, for example (424), THTRiT^rftj&n-am, rSjBn- 

Bu, ^IsIHH^rBjBn-as, against rBjft-B and ^Pw^rBja- 
bhis; or ^SOb] X|^TB^mali&nt-am and (447) lEl^rPT^adant- 
am against mahat-S and adat-B. These five, 

therefore, are called the cases with strong stem; or, briefly, 
the strong cases; and the rest are called the cases with 
weak stem, or the weak cases. And the weak cases, 
again, are in some classes of words to be distinguished into 
cases of weakest stem, or weakest cases, and cases of 
middle stem, or middle cases: the former having endings 
beginning with a vowel (instr., dat., abl.-gen., and loc. sing.; 
gen.-loc. du.; gen. pl.j; the latter, with a consonant (inst.- 
dat.-abl. du.; instr., dat.-abl., and loc. pi.). 

b. The class of strong cases, as above defined, belongs 
only to masculine and feminine stems. In neuter inflection, 
the only strong cases are the nom.-acc. pi.; while, in those 
stems that make a distinction of weakest and middle form, 
the nom.-acc. du. belongs to the weakest class, and the nom.- 
acc. sing, to the middle: thus, for example, compare (408) 
tlrllfy pratyaflo-i, nom.-acc. pi. neut., and praty- 

afic-as, nom. pi. masc. ; pratIo-1, nom.-acc. du. neut., 

and pratlo-ds, gen.-loc. du.; v«rcieh praty^, nom.- 

acc. sing, neut., and ^HUlPlH^praty^-bhiB, instr. pi. 

3 12. Other TaTlAtions concern chiefly the final vowel of a stem, and 
may he mainly left to be pointed oat In detail below. Of consequence 
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ciioiigli to mention liere is only tbe gu^a-strcngtheiiing of a final i or 'u, 
vhicb in the later language is always made before as of nom. pi. and e 
of dat. slug, in masc. and feni. ; in the Veda, it does not always take place; 
nor is it forbidden in dat. sing, neut also; and it is seen sometimes. in 
lot:, sing. Filial p has gu^a-strengthening in loc. sing. 

313. I nsertions between Stem and Kiidiiig. After vowel-stems, 
nil added n often makes its appearance before an ending. This appendage 
Is of least questionable origin in noiii.-acc. pi. neut., where the interchange 
in the old language of the forms of a- and i-stems with those of an- and 
in-stems is pretty complete; and the u-stems follow their analogy. Else- 
where, it is most widely and firmly established in the gen. pi., where in 
the great mass of cases, and from the earliest period, the ending is virtu- 
ally nftm after a vowel. In the i- and u-stems of the later language, the 
instr. sing, jf masc. and neut. is separated by its presence from the fern., 
and it is in the other weakest cases made a usual distinction of neuter forms 
from masculine; but the aspect of the matter in the Veda is very difforeiit: 
there the appearance of the n is everywhere sporadic; the neuter shows no 
special inclination to take it, and it is not excluded even from the femi- 
nine. Ill the ending ena from a-stems (later invariable, earlier predomi- 
nating) its presence appears to have worked the most considerable trans- 
formation of original shape. 

a. The place of n before gen. pi. fim is taken by a in pronominal 
a- and fi-.^tems. 

b. The 7 after & before the endings fii, as, and fim is most proba- 
bly an insertion, such as is made elsewhere (258). 


Accent in Declension. 

314. a. As ti rale w^ithout exception, the vocative, if accented 
at all, is accented on the first syllable. 

b. And in the Veda (the case is a rare one), whenever a syllable written 
as one is to bo pronounced as two by restoration of a semivowel to vowel 
form, the first clement only has tho vocativo accent, and the syllable as 
written is circumflex (83 — 4) : thus, dyftus (1. e. dffius) when dissyllabic, 
but dyftda when monosyllabic; jyake when for jiake. 

c. Blit the vocativo is accented only when it stands at the be- 
ginning of a sentence — or, in verse, at the beginning also of a met- 
rical division or p&da; elsewhere it is acccntless or enclitic: thus, 
Ague yAih yi^nAxn paribhdr Asi (RV.) O Agni! whatever offering 
thou protecUat; but upa tvft ’gns A ’masi (KV.) unto thee, Agni, we 
come. 

d. A word, or more than one word, qualifying a vocative — usually 
an adjective or apposltive nonn, but sometimes a dependent noun in the 
genitive (very rarely in any other case) — constitutes, so far as accent is 
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concerned, a unity with the vocative: thus (all the examples from RV.), 
at the beginning of a pftda, with first syllable of the combination acccntcil, 
{ndra bhrfttati O brother Indra! rijan fioma 0 king Soma/ y&wigtha 
data most youthful messenger! hotar yawigtha nukrato most youthful 
skilled offerer! llrjo napAt fiahanvan mighty son of strength! — in tho 
interior of a pAda» without accent, nomAsa indra girvapafi the somns, 
O song-loving Indra! tav a^vinA bhadrahastA nupApi ye, O Afvins 
ofpropUious and beautiful hands! i rAJAnA maha ptanya gopA hither, 
ye two kingly guardians of great order! 

6. On the other hand, two or more indcpcmient or coordinate voca- 
tives at the beginning of a pAda are regularly and usually both accented: 
thus, pftar mata^ 0 father! O mother! agna indra vArupa mitra 
dev Ah Agni! Indra! Vnruna! Mitra? gods! Qatamute Q&takratO thou of 
a hundred aids! of a hundred arts! vaslftba 9 ukra dldlvah pAvaka 
best, bright, shining, cleansing one! 4rjo napAd bhadra^ooe son of strength, 
propitiously bright one! Hut the texts offer occasional irrognlar exceptions 
both to this and to the preceding rule. 

ft For brevity, the vocative dual and plural will be given in the par- 
adigms below along with the nominative, without taking tho trouble to 
specify in each instance that, if tho latter be accented elsewhere than on 
the first syllable, tho accent of the vocative is different. 

316. As rcg€*ird8 the other cases, rules for change of accent in 
declension have to do only with monosyllables and with stems of 
more than one syllable which are accented on the final ; for, if a stem 
be accented on the penult, or any other syllable further back — as 
in aarpanty bhAgavant, sumAiiaB, BahAaravAJa — the accent 
remains upon that syllable through the whole inflection (except in the 
vocative, as explained in the preceding paragraph). 

a. The only exceptions are a few numeral stems: see 483. 

310. Stems accented on the final (including monosyllables) are 
subject to variation of accent in declension chiefly in virtue of the 
fact that some of the endings have, while others have not, or have 
in less degree, a tendency themselves to take the accent. Thus: 

a. The endings of the nominative and accusative singular and dual 
and of the nominative plural (that is to say, of the strong cases: 311) have 
no tendency to take the accent away from the stem, and arc therefore only 
accented when a final vowel of the stem and the vowel of the ending are 
blended together into a single vowel or diphthong. Thus, from dattA come 
dattAu (= dattA+Au) and dattAa (* dattA+aa); but from nadi come 
nadyAu («= nadX+Au) and nadyaa (» nadi+aa). 

b. All the other endings lometimea take the accent; but those beginning 
with a vowel (1. e. of the weakest cases: 311) do so more readily than 
those beginning with a consonant (1. e. of the middle cases: 311). Thus, 
from iiAua come nAvA and nAubhla; from ma]iAnt» however, come 
mahati but mahAdbhia. 
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The general rules of accent, then, may be thus stated : 

317. In the declension of monosyllabic stems, the accent falls 
upon the ending in all the weak cases (without distinction of middle 
and weakest): thus, ndva, nAubhyam, nftvim, nftui^u; v&c{, vAgbhfs, 
v&cam» vAkfu. 

a. But some monosyllabic stems retain the accent throughont: thus, 
gobhis, gavAm» gosu. For such cases, see below, 360, 301 c« d, 372, 
380, 427. And in the acc. pi. the stem is eten oftener accented than 
the ending, some words also admitting either accentuation. 

318. Of polysyllabic stems ending in consonants, only a few shift 
the accent to the ending, and that in the weakest [not the middle] 
cases. Such are; 

a. Present participle.s in ant or at : thus, from tudant, tudata and 
tudatos and tudatam; but tudadbhyAm and tudatsu. 

b. A few adjectives having the form of such participles, as mahatA, 
bphatas. 

c. Stems of which the accented final loses its syllabic character by syn- 
copation of the vowel: thus, majjna, murdhne, dAmnde (from majjan 
etc. : 423). 

d. Other sporadic cases will be noticed under the different declensions. 

e. Case-forms used adverbially sometimes show a changed accent: 
sec lllOir. 

319. Of polysyllabic sterns ending in accented short vowels, 
the final of the .stem retains the accent if it retains its syllabic 
identity: thus, dattena ami dattaya from datta; agiiinAand agndye 
from agni; and ul.so dattebhyas, agmbhis, and so on. Otherwise, 
the accent is on the ending: and that, whether the final and the end> 
ing are combined into one, as in dattafs, dhenAu, agnin, dhends, 
and so on; or whether the final is changed into a semivowel before 
the ending: thus, dhenva, pitra, JAmyos, bAhvos, etc. 

a. But am of the gen. pi. from stems in { and u and p may, and 
III the older language always does, take the accent, though separated by n 
from the stem: thus, agnindm, dhenunAm, pitpnam. In KV., even 
derivative i-stems show usually the same shift: thus, bahvinam. Of 
stems in a, only numerals (463 a) follow this rule: thus, saptAnam, 
da^Anam. 

320. Koot-words in I and u as final members of compounds retain the 
accent throughout, not shifting it to any of the endings. And in the older 
language there arc polysyllabic words in long final vowels which follow in 
this respect ns in others the analogy of the root-declension (below, 365 ff.). 
Apart from these, the treatment of stems in derivative long vowels is, as 
regards accent, the same as of these in short vowels — save that the tone 
is not thrown forward upon the ending in gen. plural. 
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NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

321. a. Tub accordance in inflection of substantive 
and adjective steins is so complete that the two cannot be 
separated in treatment from one another. 

b. They may be classified, for convenience of descrip- 
tion, as follows: 

I. Stems in 9 a; 

II. Stems in ^ i and 3 u; 

III. Stems ill ITT ft, ^ It and 37 U: namely, A. radical- 
stems (and a few others inflected like them); B. derivative 
stems; 

IV. Stems in H f (or ar); 

V. Stems in consonants. 

c. There is nothing absolute in this rlassiflration and arrangement; 
it is merely believed to be open to as few objections as any other. No 
general agreement has been reached among scholars as to the number and 
order of Sanskrit declensions. The stems in a are here treated first because 
of the great predominance of the class. 

322. The division-line between substantive and adjective, always 
an uncertain one in early Indo-European language, is even more 
wavering in Sanskrit than elsewhere. There are, however, in all the 
declensions as divided above — unless we except the stems in p or 
ar — words which are distinctly adjectives; and, in general, they 
are inflected precisely like noun-stems of the same final : only, among 
consonant-stems, there are certain sub-classes of adjective stems with 
peculiarities of inflection to which there is among nouns nothing cor- 
responding. But there are also two considerable classes of adjective- 
compounds, requiring special notice: namely — 

329. Compound a^ectives having as final member a bare verbal 
root, with the value of a present participle (383 a ff.) : thus, su-dfq well- 
looking; foreknowing ; a-druh not hating; veda-vid Veda- 

knowing; vptra-hdn, VHtra-elaying ; upaatha-sdd eiUing in the lop. 
Every root is liable to be used in this way, and such compounds are 
not infrequent in all ages of the language : see chapter on Comimunds, 
below (1269;. 
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a. This class is essentially only a special class of compound adjec- 
tives, since in the earliest Veda the simple as well as the compounded 
root was sometimes used adjectively. But the compounded root was from the 
Icgiiiiiin!! much more often so used, and the later the more exclusively, 
S(» that practically the class is a separate and important one. 

324. Compound adjectives having a noun as 6nal member, but 
obtaining an adjective sense secondarily, by having the idea of 
possession added, and being inflected as adjectives in the three gen- 
ders ;1283fr.). Thus, praj^ftma desire of progeny ^ whence the ad- 
jective prajakama, meaning desirous (i. e. having desire] of progeny; 
sabhftrya (saH-bhSryft) having one's wife along; and so on. 

a. In a few cases, also, the final noun is syntactically object of the 
preceding mcniher (1309-10): thus, atim&tra immoderate (ati m&tram 
beyond measure'); y&vay&ddve§aa dririny away enemies, 

325. Hence, under each dcclensiou, we have to notice how a 
root or a noun-stem of that declension is inflected when final member 
of an adjective compound. 

a. As to accent, it needs only to be remarked here that a root- 
word ending a compound has the accent, but (320) loses the pecu- 
liarity of monosyllabic accentuation, and does not throw the tone 
forward upon the ending (except aiic in certain old forms: 410). 


Declension I. 

Stems 'masculine and neuter] in 9 a. 

326. a. This declension contains the majority of all 
the declined stems of the language. 

b. Its endings deviate more widely than any others 
from the normal. 

3^7. Endings: Singular, a. The nom. masc. has the normal 
ending 8. 

b. The acc. (masc. and iieut) adds m (uot am); and this form has 
the office also of noni. neuter. 

c. The instr. changes a to ena uniformly in the later language; and 
even in the oldest Vedic this is the predominant ending (in RV., eight 
ninths of all cases). Its final is in Vedic verse frequently made long (enft). 
But the normal ending ft — thus, yaj&ft, Buhdvft, maJiitva (for yajflens 
etc.) — is also not rare in the Veda. 

d. The dat. has ftya (as if by adding aya to a)^ alike in all ages 
of the language. 

e. The aM. has t for doubtless d: it is impossible from the evi- 
dence of the Sanskrit to tell which is the original form of the ending), 
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before which ft ic node long : this ending li found in no other nonn-di- 
clensioti, and eUewhere only in the penonal pronouna (of ell nnmbera). 

f. The gen. has gya added to the final a; and thta ending la alao 
limited to a-atema (with the aingle exception of the prononn ami&fja: 
501). Its final a la in only three caaea made long in the Veda; and Ita 
y ia Tocalized (aaia) almoat aa rarely. 

g. The loe. enda in • (aa if by combining the normal ending 1 with 
the final of the atom), without exception. 

h. The voG. ia the bare atom. 

3S8. Dual. a. The dnal endinga in general are the normal onea. 

b. The nom.y acc., and voc. maac. end in the later language alwaya in 
au. In the Veda, however, the uaual ending ia aimple 5 (in RV., in 
aeveii eightha of the occurrencea). The aame caaea in the nent. end in a, 
which appeara to be the reault of foalon of the atom-final with the normal 
ending I. 

c. The inatr., dat, and abl. have bhyfan (in only one or two Vedic 
iiiatancea reaolTed into bhiijn), with the atem-final lengthened to ft before it. 

d. The gen. and loc. have a y iuaerted after the atem-final before os 
(or as if the a had been rhanged to e). In one or two (doubtful) Vedic 
instances (as alao in the pronominal forma enos and yoa), os is substi- 
tuted for the final a. 

329. Plural, a. The nom. maac. baa in the later language the 
normal ending as combined with the final a to fts. But inHhe Veda the 
ending ftsas instead ia frequent (one third of the occurrences in RV., but 
only one twenty-fifth in the peculiar parts of AV.). 

b. The acc. maac. ends in ftn (for earlier ftns, of which abundant 
traces are left in the Veda, and, under the disguise of apparent euphonic 
combination, even in the later language; see above, 208 ff.). 

o. The nom. and acc. neut. have in the later language always the 
ending ftni (like the an-atems : see 421 ; or else with n, aa in the gen. 
pi., before normal 1). But in the Veda this ending alternates with simple 
ft (which in RV. ia to ftni as three to two, in point of fireqncuoy ; in AV., 
aa three to four). 

d. The inatr. enda later alwaya in ftis; but in the Veda is found 
abundantly the more normal form ebhis (in RV., nearly aa fkeqnent u ftis; 
in AY., only one fifth as frequent). 

e. The dat. and abl. have bhyss as ending, with e instead of the 
final a before it (as in the Vedic inatr. ebhis, the loc. pi., the gen. loc. 
du. [?], and the inatr. sing.). The resolution into ebhias is not infrequent 
in the Veda. 

f. The gen. enda in ftnftm, the final a being lengthened and having 
n inserted before the normal ending. Tne ft of the ending is not seldom 
(in less than half the instances) to be read aa two syllables, asm : (pinions 
are divided aa to whether the resolution is historical or metrical only. A 

Whitney , Grammar. 2. ed. g 
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r§gf tmall ssmber (half-t-docen) of oxomplM of flmplo Im at onding 
Intload of ftfllin oeoor In BY. 

g. Tbo loo. ondf in sfa — that ia to aaj, with the normal onding, 
bofbro wbldk tlm atom-Snal ia ehangod to a (with eonaoqnent chango of 
a to f : 180> 

h. Of accent, in this declension, nothing raqnirfs to be said; the 
syllable aocantad In the stem retains its own aeeent throughout. 

880 . Examples of declension. As examples of the 
inflection of a-stems may be taken Uma m. love; 
yjBt dawi m« god; OTRI Bayi n. mouth. 


Singdlat: 


N. 





kinuw 

davAs 

tmfkm 

A 



WRIH^ 



davAm 

tufkm 

I. 





kimeaft 

davdna 

isyina 

D. 



WTOIH 


kinija 

davdya 

urkr% 

Ab. 

mmi 




k<mit 

davit 

laykt 

G. 

SKWFir 

wfnw 


klaiMrs 

davAsya 

laykaya 

L. 

«lil^ 




ktm« 

dare 


V. 

^iPT 

> 


kima 

Dual; 


<«ya 

N.A.V. 





kimln 


l.D.Ab. 




G. L. 

kdmSlihyaiii 

dtrlbhyim 

iaytbliyiin 

^twnnr 


kdmayos 

Fluial: 

davdyoB 

laykjoa 

N.V. 



WForf^ 


ktmla 

daris 

iayini 
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A. 



wpnPi 


kdniftii 

dawia 

ftgyfcni 

I. 





ktmftis 

dsTftfs 

ftsylis 

D. Ab. 

-s. 




kimobbyas 

dayftbbyaa 

-N - ■ 

ftsykbbyai 

0. 





Uhniaim 

dowdaftm 


L. 



01^5 


ktmcfu 

davdfu 



Examplea of the peealior Vedie formi are: 

a. Sing.: instr. ravitheiii. (sucb genitlTe forms at i^Taait 

are purely sporadic). 

b. Du.: nom. etc. mate, davi; gen.-loc. paatjba (stem paatyii). 

o. PI.: nom.-^oe. mue. dav^baa; neat yuct; instr. davdbhia; gen. 

oarithtBit davAnaam. 

381. Among nouns, there are no irregularities In this declension. 
For irregular numeral bases in a (or aa), see 483^ For the irreg- 
ularities of pronomloal stems In a, which are more or less fnlly 
shared also by a few adjectives of pronominal kindred, see the 
chapter on Pronouns (496 ff.). 

Adjeotivea. 

332. Original adjectives in a are an exceedingly large class, 
the great majority of all adjectives. There is, however, no such 
thing as a feminine stem in a; for the feminine, the a is changed to 
ft ~ or often, though far less often, to I; and its declension is then 
like that of aenft or deyS (364). An example of the complete de- 
clension of an adjective a-stem in the three genders will be given 
below (366) 

a. Whether a mtM.-neot. item in a shell form its feminine in ft or in 
i is e question to be determined in greet pert only by e'^.tuel usege, end 
not by gremmetlcel rule. Certain important classes of words, however, can 
be pointed out which take the less common ending I for the feminine: thus, 
1. the (very iiumeroos) secondary derivatives in a with vyddhi of the drst 
syllable (1264): e. g. fttnitrA -trf, mdnufa -gl, pftyamftnd -ni» pftur- 
-si; 2. primary derivatives In ana with a'seent on the radical syl- 
lable (1160): e. g. o6dana -ni, aariigrdhapa -pi, aabhigaihkftrapa -pi; 

3. primary derivatives in a» with strengthening of the radical syllable, hav- 
ing a quasi-paiticipial meaning: e. g. divftkarft -rl, awakrftmd •wit 

b* 
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rathAvlhi -hi (but there ere many exceptions); 4. secondary derivatives 
in mnja (1S86) and tnna (1246s): e. g, ayasmiya -yi; adyatana 
•nl; 5. most ordinal numerals (487 h): e. g. pafteamd -mlt ziavadaQd 
triA^tCamA •mL Not a few words make the feminine in either & 
or I: e. g. kAvalA or -If, ugrt or •li, pipi or -pi, riniA or -ml; but 
ordinarily only one of these is accepted as regular. 

383. There are no verbal roots ending in a. But a Is some- 
times snbstltiited for the final 2 of a root (and, rarely, for final an), 
and it is then inflected like an ordinary adjective in a (see below, 36a]. 

334. a. A noon ending in a» when occurring as final member 
of an a^ective compound, is inflected like an original adjective in a, 
making its feminine likewise in A or i (367). 

b. For thtf most pert, an adjective romponiid having a noun in a as 
final member makes its feminine in A. But there are numerous exceptions, 
certain nouns taking, usually or always, 1 instead. Some of the commonest 
of these are as follows: akga eye (e. g. lohltikgl, dvyakgi, gavfikfi), 
parpa leaf (e. g. tilaparpi, saptaparpi; but ekaparpA), mukha face 
(a g. kygpamokhl, durmnkhl; but trimukhA etc.), afiga limb, body 
(e. g. aaawadyfiAgl, aarvA&gl; but oatnraAgA etc.), ke^a haW (e. g. 
aiike^l, muktakegl or -^A, etc.), karpa, ear (a g. mabAkarpl; but 
gokarpA etc.), ndara heUy (e. g. lambodari)» mikla root (e. g. paA- 
oamfUI; but oftener patAmfUA etc.). The very great majority of such 
nouns (ss the examples indicate) signify parts of the body. 

0 . On tbe other hand, a feminine noun ending in derivative A 
shortens its final to a to form a masculine and neuter base : see 367c. 

d. In frequent* cases, nouns of consonant ending are, as finals of com- 
pounds, transferred to the a-declension by an added suffix a (1809a) or 
ka (1888). 


Decleniion II. 

sterna (of all gendera) in I and 3 u. 

336. The stems in ^ i and 3 u are inflected in so close 
accordance with one another that they cannot be divided 
into two separate declensions. They are of all the three 
genders, and tolerably numerous — those in ^ i more 
numerous than those in 3 u, especially in the feminine 
(there are more neuters in 3 u than in \ i). 

a. Tbs endings of this declensloii also differ frequently and 
widely from the normal, and the Irregnlarltles in the older language 
are numerous. 
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386. Endingi: Singular, ft. The non. mate, and fern, adds to the 
•lem ihe normal ending The nom. and aoe. oent l 3 the bare etem, 
without ending. In the Veda, the Anal n of a few nentera it lengthened 
(M 8 b): thua, urA* pari. 

b. The acc. mate, and Itm. adds m to the atom. Yedie forma in inm 
and iinin» and, with 14 Innia and wmtw, are eaceaaiTely rare, and doubtful. 

0 . The inatr. fern, in the later language takea the normal ending ft 
aimply, while the maac. and neut. inaert a before it, making inft and imft. 
But in the Veda, forma in yft and wft (or ift and aft) are not infrequent 
in maac. and nent alao; while inft ia found, very rarely, aa a fern, ending. 
Moreover, fem. yft ia often (in two thirda of the oecnrreiieea) contracted to 
I; and thia ia even aometimea ahortened to i. An adverbial inatr. in ayt 
from half-a-dozen stems in a occurs. 

d. The dat maac. and fem. gunatea the final of the atem before the 
ending a, making aya and nwa. These are the prevailing endings in the 
Veda likewise; but the more normal ya and wa (or aa) alao occur; and 
the fem. has in thia ease, as in the instr., sometimes the form I for ia. 
In the later language, the neuter is required In this, as in all the other 
weakest cases, to insert n before the normal ending*: but in the Veda 
such forms are only sporadic; and the neut. dat. has also the forma aya, 
▼a, nwa, like the other genders. 

a. The abl. and gen. maac. and fem. have regularly, both earlier and 
later, the ending a with gunated vowel before it: thus, aa, oa; and In 
the Veda, the nent. forms the eases in the same way; although nnaa, re- 
quired later, ia also not inllrequent (inaa does not occur). But the normal 
forms yaa (or iaa) and waa (or naa) are alao frequent in both maae. and 
neuter. Aa maae. ending, unaa oeeurs twice in BV. The anomalous 
didydt (so TS.; in the corresponding passages, widydt VS., didyftut K., 
didivAa MS.) is of doubtful eharaeter. 

f. The loc. maso. and fem. has for regular ending in the later lan- 
guage ftu, replacing both finals, i and xu And this is in the Veda alao the 
most frequent ending ; but, beside it, the i-atema form (about half aa often 
in RV.) their loc. in ft: thus, agnt; and this is found once even in the 
neuter. The RV. has a number of examples of maao. and neut. locatives 
in awi (the normal ending and the u gunated before it) from a-stems; 
and certain donbtfril traces of a corresponding ayl from i-atema Half-a- 
dozen locatives in 1 (regarded by the Vedic grammarians as prngphya or 
unrombinable : 138 d) are made from i-stems. The later language makes 
the neater locatives in ini and nni; but the former never occurs in the 
oldest texts, and the latter only very rarely. 

g. The later grammar allows the dat., abl.-gen., and loo. fem. to be 
formed at will with the friller fem. terminatlona of long-vowel stems, namely 
fti, ftg (for which, in Biahmapa etc., fti ia substituted: 307 h), ftm. Such 
forma are quite rare in the oldest language even from i-atems (Iqsa than 
40 occurrences altogether in RV.; three times as many in AV.); ari from 
n-atems they are almost unknown (five in RV. and AV.). 
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b. The Toe. gunatee the ilnal of the item, in masc. and fern., alike 
In the earlier and in the later language. In the neut, it ia later allowed 
to be either of the fame form or the unaltered atom; and thia waa probably 
the uaage in the older time also; not initancei enough are quotable to de- 
termine the queatton (AY. haa n onee, and VS. o onee). 

887. Dual, n* The later and earlier language agree in making the 
nom.- ace.-Toe. maac. and fem. by lengthening the final of the item. The 
same caaea in the neuter (according to the rule giTon abOTo) end later in 
ini and uni; but theie endinga are nearly unknown in the Veda (aa, indeed, 
the caaea are of only rare occurrence): AY. haa ini twice (RY. perhapa 
onee); YS. haa uni oncO; RY. haa ul from one u-stem, and I, onee short- 
ened to i, from one or two i-atema. 

b. The unvarying ending of instr.-dat-abl., in all genders, is bhyftm 
added to the unhanged stem. 

0« The gen.-loc. of all ages adds os to the stem in masc. and fem.; 
in neut, the later language interpoaea, as elsewhere in the weakest cases, 
a n; probably in the earlier Yedic the form would be like that of the other 
genders; but the only oconrrence noted is one unos in AY. 

888. Plural, s. The nom.-voe. maac. and fem. adds the normal end- 
ing as to the gnnated stem-final, making syas and STSS. The exceptions 
in the Yeda are very few: one word (ari) hu issin both genders, and a 
few feminines have Is (like I-atems); a very few u-atems have uas. The 
neut. nom.-acc. ends later in ini and frni (like ini from a: 889 o); but the 
Yeda haa I and i (about equally frequent) much ofrener than Ini; and U 
and (more usually) u, more than half aa often as Uni. 

b. The accus. maac. ends in In and Un, for older Ins and Uns, of 
which plain traces remain in the Yeda in nearly half the instances of occur- 
rence, and even not infrequently in the later language, in the guise of pho- 
netic combination (806 ff.). The accus. fem. ends in Is and Us. But both 
maac. and fem. forma in ias and uas are found sparingly in the Yeda. 

e. The init. of all genders adds bhis to the stem. 

d. The dat.-abl. of all genders adds bhyas (in Y., almost never 
bbias) to the stem. 

e. The gen. of all genders is made alike in Inim and Unftm (of 
which the A la not seldom, in the Yeda, to be resolved into asm). Stems 
with accented final in the later language may, and in the earlier always 
do, throw forward the accent upon the ending. 

f. The loc. of all genders adds su (as fu: 180) to the stem-final. 

g. The accent is in secordance with the general rules already 
laid down, and there are no irregularities calling for special notice. 

889. Examples of declension. As models of i-stems 
may be taken ofSr agni m. fire; gdti f. gait; 

Yiri n. vcater. 
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Singaltr : 

N. 




agnlt 

gitia 

▼irl 

A. 

«inw 

•s 




Ipnim 

gitim 

▼fai 

1. 

aifipiT 

UrOT 



agnfnft 

g4^* 


D. 


Hr!^, 



agniye 

gitaye, g4tyil 


Ab. 0. 





agnAs 

g&taa, gityga 

▼fal^aa 

L. 





agnAii 

g4tgii, gitylm 

▼irlfl 

V 




Dual: 

Agne 

gite 

tIm 

N. A. V. 


Jlrft 



•goi 

g4ti 


I. D.Ab. 



snlt^Tn*!^ 


agnlbhyim 

gitlbhyAin 

vdbribbyiin 

G.L. 




Plural 

•giiy6s 

gityoB 

vtri^oB 

N. V. 


IWU«^ 

snfHm 



gitayaa 


A. 



snfrtni 


AgnTw 

giOa 

vtrlid 

1. 





agnibhia 

gAtibUa 

vtobhia 

D.Ab. 


irifFlTB 



agnibliyaa 

ggtibliya 

▼Iribtayaa 

0. 


■S 



agnliUbn 

gitlnlin 


L. 





agnifa 

gitiftt 

▼irlfn 
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340. In order to mark more plainly the absence in Yedic lang;nage 
of some of the forms which are common later, all the forms of Vedlc occur- 
rence are added below, and In the order of their frequency. 

a. Singular. Norn, agnfa etc., aa above. 

b. Acc. : mase. agnim, yayianit tenlpamp); fern, and neut as 
above. 

0. Instr.: masc. agninft, rayyl and fbnnit; fern. Acitti, utU, 
matyit Bawykt{» dhSaini; neut. wanting. 

d. Dat.: masc. agndye; fern. tuJAye, uti» turyii; neut. quoaye. 

e. Gen.-abl. : masc. agnds, &vyas» arids ; fern. Adites, bety^s and 
bhfbnlAs; neut. bbtires. 

f. Loc.: masc. agnSA, agn4« 4JAyi(?); fern. AgatSu, uditA, dhA- 
naaAtayi(?), YAdl, bhdiiiyBin: neut. apratA, saptAraqmAu. 

g. Vo^: as above (neut wanting). 

h. Dual. Nom.-acc.-voc.; masc. hArl; fern, yuvatl; neut quoi, 
mAlii» hArlpI(Y). 

1. Instr.-dat-abl. : as above. 

J. Gen.-ioc.: masc. hArios; fern. yuvatyAs andJimiAs; neut wanting. 

k. Plural. Norn.: masc. agnAyas; fern. matAyas, bhAmis; neut 
quoit bhArit bhAripl. 

L Accus.: masc. agnin; fern, kfitist quoayas(?). 

m. Instr., dat.-abl., and loc., as above. 

n. Gen.: masc. fern. kavinAint ^ipaam etc. (neut wanting). 

841 . As models of u-stems may be taken qatru 
m. enemy; dbenu f. cow; madhu n. honey. 

Singular : 


N. 



>9 


^fctroB 

dhenuB 

mAdhu 

A. 





t&trum 

dhenum 

midhu 

I. 





94tni9S 

dhenva 

midhunt 

D. 





qAtrave 

dbenAwe, dheiiYAl 

midhune 

Ab. G. 



O 


qAtros 

dbenAstdlionYAs 

mAdhunas 

L. 


iHt, 



qAtrAu 

dhonAu, dhouTAm 

mi^uiii 

V. 





qAtro 

dhAno 

mAdhUt mAdho 
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DqaI: 


N. A. V. 

srv 

c^. 




^trfl 

dbend 

midhunl 

I. D. Ab. 

?TV''TnV 

O “V 

q^UTT^ 

qqvupT 


^AtnibhyAm 

dhenubbylm 

mAdhubhyAm 

O.L. 


•V 

O "S 


^Atrvos 

dbenv6B 

mAdhunoB 

Plural : 



N. V. 


UHelH 



fitntvu 

dhenAvas 


A. 

31^ 

cs 



fitrOn 

dhonds 


I. 


'J 

qqftn 

o %. 


^trubbis 

dhsnubhlB 

mAdhubhls 

P. Ab. 

srsn-TjTT 

O "S 

ipWIH 

o 

qgj-Tiq 


^Atrubhyaa 

dhenubhyas 

midhubbyas 

0. 

«s -s 

«S. -v 



9AtrapSm 

HliATiflnAfn 

mAiihfinSfw 

L. 

N>0 


**H5 


9Atru9U 

dhenufu 

mAdhufu 


342. The forms of Yedic occurrence are giren here for the u-stems 
in the same manner as for the i-stems above. 

a. Singular. Nom. : masc. and fern, as above; neut. uru» urU. 

b. Accus.: masc. ketum, Abhlruain, BucetvuaLam(?); fern, dhenum. 

c. Instr. : masc. ketunSf paQvt and kr&tuft; fern. Adhenuft a:id 

panvi» nent. mAdhual, m&dhvft. 

d. Dat: masc. ketAve, fem. ^Arave, (fvAi; neut. pA^veC?), 

urAve, mAdhune. 

e. Abl.-gen.: masc. manyAs, pltrAs, oirupas; fem. siiidlios, 
i^vAs; neat mAdhTSS and mAdhuas, mAdhos, mAdhunas. 

f. Loc.: masc. ptlrAu. sQnAvl; fem. sindhSUy rAjJvim; neut 
sin&u, sAnavl, sano, sAnuni. 

g. Voc.: as above. 

h. Dual. Nom.-acc.-voc.; masc. and fem. as above; neut UZTl» 
jAnunl. 

i. Instr. -dat.-abl.: as above. 

j. Gen.-loc. : as above (but vos or uos). 

k. Plural. Nom.: masc. ybhATas, mAdhoas and mAdhvas; fem. 
dhaiiAvaSy 9atakratvas; neut purdpi, purA, purd. 
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l. Accus.: masc. ftdn, parvis; fem. {fOs* nUuUivas. 

m. Inftr.f dat.-ab1., and loe.. aa above; also gen. (but with the reao- 
lution flnaaiD in part). 

343. Irregular declension. There are no irregular u-stems, 
and only a very few i-stems. 

a. 84khi m. friend has for the five strong cases a peculiarly 
strengthened base (vriddhied), namely sAkhay* which in the nom. 
sing, is reduced to sAkha (without ending), and in the other cases 
takes the normal endings. The instr. and dat. sing, have the normal 
endings simply, without inserted n or gupa; the abl.-gen. sing, adds 
us; and the loc. sing, adds au: the rest is like agnf. Thus: 

Sing. sAkha. sAkhayam* sAkhya, sAkbye* sAJchyuSy sAkhyauv 
sAkhe; Du; sAkhayfiu, 8Akhibhyfiin« sAkhyos; PI. aAkhayas, sAkhln, 
etc. etc. 

b. The Veda has usually sAkhaya da., and often resolves the y to 
i, in sAkhta, sAkhius, etc. The compoands are usually declined like 
the simple word, unless (1316 b) sakha be substituted. 

C. There is a corresponding fcm., sakbl (declined like devi: 364); 
but the forms of sakhi are also sometimes found used with feminine value. 

d. PAti m. is declined regularly in composition, and when it has 
the meaning hrd, maeter; when uncompounded and when meaning 
huahand, it is inflected like sAkbi in the instr., dat., abl.-gen., and 
loc. sing., forming pAtya, pAtye, pAtyus, pAtyau. There are occasional 
instances of confusion of the two classes of forms. 

e. For pati as final member of a possessive compound is regularly 
and usually substituted patnl In the fern.; thus, Jlvapatnl having a living 
hu$band; dasapatnl having a barbarian for master. 

f. JAni f. wife has the gen. sing. jAnyus in the Veds. 

g. Ari eager, greedy, hostile has in the Veda aryAs in pi. nom. and 
accus., masc. and fem. Its accus. sing, is arim or aryAm. 

h. V{ bird has in RV. the nom. vAs (beside vis). In the plural 
it acoenta vlbhis, vibhyas, but vlnam. 

i. The stems Akpi eye, Aatbi done, dAdbi curds, and sAkthi thigh, 
are defective, their forms exchanging with and complementing forms from 
stems in An (akpAn etc.): see the stems in an, below (431). 

J. The stem path! toad is used to make up part of the Inflection of 
pAnthan: see below, 433. 

k. KrAffu m. jackal lacks the strong esses, for which the correspond- 
ing forms of are substituted. 

Aciyeotivea. 

344. Original adjective etems in i are few; those in a are much 
more nameroue (many derivative verb-stems forming a participial ad- 
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jective in u). Their inflection is like that of nouns, and has been 
included in the rules given above. In those weak cases, however — 
namely, the dat, abl.-gen., and loc. sing., and the gen.-loc. dual — 
in which neuter nouns differ from masculines in the . later language 
by an inserted n (we have seen above that this difference does not 
exist in the Veda), the neater adjective is allowed to take either 
form. The stem is the same for masculine and neuter, and generally 
(and allowably always) for feminine also. 

a. There tie a few inataacea of a feminine noun in I standing (some* 
times with changed accent) beside a masculine in i: thus, krfmi m., krlml 
f.; sdkhi (348 a) m., sakhl f.; dundubhf m., dundubhl f.; dhibii 
m., dhunl f.; ^akuni m., ^akunl or -ni f. In the later language, espe- 
cially, there is a yery frequent interchange of 1 and I u finals of the same 
stem. No adjectire in i makes a regular feminine in I. 

b. With stems in u the case is quite different While the feminine 
may, and in part does, end in a, like the masculine and neuter, a spe- 
cial feminine-stem is often made by lengthening the u to Cl, or also by 
adding I; and for some stems a feminine is formed^ in two of these three 
ways, or even in all the three : thus, kfird, -dlpsll, qiindhsrfl, oulgpfl, 
vacofiyA; -a^vl, urvT, gurvi, pflrvi (with prolongation of a before r: 
compare 845 b), bahvl, prabhvi, ragbvi, aldhwX, STAdvi; — pythu 
and ppthvi, vibhA and vibhvi, mpdu and mpdvi, laghu and laghvi, 
w4su and wdavi; babhru and babhrA, bibhatau and blbhatoA, bhiru 
and bblru; — tanu and tanA and tanvl, phalgu and phalgA and 
phalgvl, mddhu and madhA and znidlivi. There are also some femi- 
nine noun-stems in d standing (usually with changed accent) beside mas- 
culines in u: thus, dgru m., agrA f.; k4dru m., kadrA f . ; gAggulu 
m., guggulA f.; jatu m., JatA f.; pfd&ku m., ppdfikA f. 

346. Roots ending in i or u (or p: 376b) regularly add a t when 
used as root- words or as root-finals of compounds; and hence there 
are no adjectives of the root-class in this declension. 

a. Yet, in the Yeda, a few words ending in a short radical u are 
declined as if this were sulflxal: thus, damptadhru, augfu; and the AY. 
has pptandil (once). Roots in u sometimes also shorten u to a: thus, 
prabhu, vibhu, etc. (364); go (861 e) becomes gu in composition; and 
re perhaps becomes rl (361 e); while roots in 4 sometimes apparently 
weaken 6 to i (in -dhi from p'dhfl etc.; 1166). 

346. Compound adjectives having nouns of this declension as 
final member are inflected in general like original a^ectives of the 
same endings. 

a. But in such compounds a final i or u is sometimes lengthened to 
form a feminine stem: thus, vaqroiflf awayonl or -ni, -gfitrayagtl 
or -fi; wimorti or -nt, dnrha^fl or -ipu, waratanfi, mfttpbandhil; and 
RY. has d^lqvl from qfqu. 
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Daelantion III. 

Stems in long Towels: g« ^ I, ^ U. 

847. The stems ending in long voweb fall into two 
well-marked classes or divisions: A. monosyllabic stems — 
mostly bare roots — and their compounds, with a compar- 
atively small number of others inflected like them; B. de- 
rivative feminine stems in €|T 4 and ^ I* with a small num- 
ber in 3^ fl, which in the bter language have come to be 
inflected like them. The latter divbion b by far the larger 
and more important, since most feminine adjectives, and 
considerable classes of feminine nouns, ending in 9T 8 or 
^ I. belong to it. 

A. Boot-words, and those inflected like them. 

848. The inflection of these stems is by the normal 
endings throughout, or in the manner of consonant-stems 
(with CF^am, not ^m, in the accus. sing.]; peculiarities 
like those of the other vowel-declensions are wanting. The 
simple words are, as nouns, with few exceptions feminine ; 
as adjectives (rarely), and in adjective compounds, they are 
alike in masculine and feminine forms. They may, for con- 
venience of description, be divided into the following sub- 
classes : 

1. Root-words, or monosyllables having the aspect of sach. 
Those in a are so rare that it is hardly possible to make np a whole 
scheme of forms in actual use ; those in i and fl are more numerous, 
but still very few. 

2. Compounds having such words, or other roots with long final 
vowels, as last member. 

3. Polysyllabic words, of various origin and character, including 
in the Veda many which later are transferred to other declensions. 

4. As an appendix to this class we may most conveniently 
describe the half-dozen stems, mostly of regular inflection, ending in 
diphthongs. 
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349. Monosyllabic stems. Before the endings beginning 
with vowels, final i is changed to iy and u to uv; while final a is 
dropped altogether, except in the strong cases, and In the ace. pi., 
which is like the nominative (aeeording to the grammarians, 4 is 
lost here also, no instances of the occurrence of such a form appear 
to be quotable). Stems in 1 and Q are in the later language allowed 
to take optionally the fuller endings ai, as* am in the singular (dat., 
abl.->gen.. loc.); but no such forms are ever met with in the Veda 
(except bhiyai [?], RV., once). Before am of gen.pl., n mayor may 
not be inserted; in the Veda it is regularly inserted, with a single 
exception (dhiydm* once). The vocative is like the nominative in 
the singular as well as the other numbers; but instances of its oc- 
currence in nneompounded stems are not found in the Veda, and must 
be extremely rare everywhere. The earlier Vvdic dual ending is a 
instead of au. 

360. To the I- and fi-stems the rules for monosyllabic accent 
apply : the accent is thrown forward upon the endings in all the weak 
cases except the accus. pi., which is like the nom. But the a-stems 
appear (the instances are extremely few) to keep the accent upon 
the stem throughout. 

361. Examples of declension. As models of mon- 

osyllabic inflection we may take ^ ja f. progeny; dht 
f. thought; and f. earth, 

a. The first of these is rather arbitrarily extended from the four cases 
which actually occur; of the loc. sing, and gen. -loc. du., no Vedic examples 


from a-stems 

are found. 



Singular : 



N. 





dhXs 

VbAm 

A. 

sirT 

foenr 



J&n 

dhfyam 

bhuvam 

1. 

sTT 




it 

dhiyd 

bhawd 

D. 





Je 

dhiye. dblylf 

bhavi,bbaTl{ 

Ab. G. 

sm 

fwnr. itrow 



Ji* 

dhiyas* dhiyds 

bliuyaa*bhuvds 

L. 

m 

fqlir. 



Ji 

dhlyf, dhiyam 

bbuyf* bhuwlhn 

V. 

sTRT 


?5L 


itB" 

dhiH 

bhds 
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Dual : 


N.A. V. 



>1^ 


j»a 

dhiyau 

bhuTftu 

l.D. Ab. 

sii'-uiH 



Jibbyim 

dhibhyim 

bhabbylm 

O.L. 



o 


J6s 

dhiy6B 

bhuyda 

Plural ! 



N. 

srra 


>isra 


lis" 

dbiysB 

bhuvas 

A. 

sinj^isWtj 




jiaTjta 

dhiyaa 

bhuvaa 

1. 

jUbhlB 

dblbhis 

bhabtale 

D. Ab. 

slP-TTH 




jibhyas 

dlribbyta 

bhabbyta 

G. 



JlsnJT. >HT>T 

O "V ^ 

jinAnit jam 

dbiyi:^ dbiniini 

bhuviuntbhiUiam 

L. 

sTFT 


C>sO 


Jasu 

dhifu 

bha^u 


362. Monosyllabic stems in composition. W**®® 
nouns above described occur as final member of a j f 

any root in » or I or Q is found in a like position, the inflectio^f 
nn^i-stem is as above. But i and a-stems foilow ® 
the final vowel before a vowel-ending is cither converted '“to a start 
vowei and semivowel (ly or uv, as above) or into a ®®"“’®^*] " JJ/ 
(y or ▼). The accent is nowhere thrown forward upon the 
Lnd therefore, when i and a become y «id v. the resulring syUable 
is circumfiex (83—4). Thus: 


Maac. and fern. Singular : 

N. V. 

-dbie 

A. 

•dbiyam -dbyhm 

I. 

.dbiya -dhyk 

D. 

•dtaiye -dhyh 

Ab.G. 

.dhiyas Mibyaa 

L. 

-dhiyi -dbyi 


•bhtia 

-bhuvaxn -bhvam 
-bhuT& -bhvi 

-bhuve -bhvi 

-bbuTas -bhvaa 

-bhuvi -bhvi 
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Dual: 


N. A. V. -dh(yAu -dhyAu 

I. D. Ab. *(11115574111 

G. L. -dhlyos -dhyos 


-bhuv4u -bhT4ik 
-bh&bhytin 
-bhuvos -bhvos 


Plural : 

N. A. V. -dblyas -dhyas 

I. -dhfbhis 

D. Ab. -dhibhyas 

(-dhlyto 
\-dbln4m ' 

L. -dbiftt 


G. 


-bhuvas -bhvas 
-bhibhis 
-bhdbhyaa 
|.bhuv4m 
\-bhdn4m 

-bhdyu 


a. As to the admissibility of the fuller endin0:s 4i, 4 b, and 4m in the 
singular (feminine), grammatical authorities are somewhat at variance; but 
they are never found in the Veda, and have been omitted from the above 
scheme as probably unreal. 

b. If two consonants precede the fliial i or Q, the dissyllabic forms, 
with iy and uw, are regularly written; after one consonant, the usage is 
varying. The grammarians prescribe iy and uv when the monosyllabic stem 
haa more the character of a noun, and y and v when it is more purely a 
verbal root with participial value. No such distinction, however, is to be seen 
in the Veda — where, moreover, the difference of the two forms is only 
graphic, since the y4- and v4-form8 and the rest arc always to be read as 
dissyllabic: 14 or 14 and u4 or u4, and so on. 

o. As to neuter stems for such adjectives, see 367. 


363. A few further Vedic irregularities or peculiarities may be briefly 
noticed. 


a. Of the 4-stemB, the forms in 48, 4m, 4 (du.) are sometimes to 
be read as dissyllables, aas, aam, aa. The dative of the stem used as 
inflnitivo is 4{ (as if t + ibus, prakhy4{, pratim4{, par4d4{. 

b. Irregular transfer of the accent to the ending in compounds is seen 
in a case or two: thus, avadyabhiya (HV.), 4dhii (AV.). 

364. But compounds of (he class above described are not in* 
frequently transferred to other modes of inflection: the 4 shortened 
to a for a masculine (and neuter] stem, or declined like a stem of 
the derivative irclass (below, 364j as feminine; the i and 6 short- 
ened to i and u, and inflected as of the second declension. 

a. Thus, compound stems in -ga, -Ja, -da, -Btha, -bhu, and others, sre 
found even in the Veda, and become frequent later (being made from all, or 
nearly all, the roots in 4 ) ; and sporadic cases from yet others occur : for example, 
qytapin, ▼ayodh4l8 and ratnadhebbia, dhana84i8 (all RV.}; and, 
from I and 4 compoiinda, veqaqris (TS.), Ahrayas (RV.), gapaqrlbliiB 
(RV.), karmapifl (V^B.) and ptanibbyaB (RV.) and Bendnibbyas (VS.) 
and grRma^fbhia (TB.), supunB (AV.), qitibhrAva (TS.). 

bi Still more numerous are the feminines in 4 which have lost 
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their root-declension : examples are prijt (of which the further compounds 
in part baxe root-forms), svadh^, 9raddhi» pratimt» and others. 

0* Then, in the later language, a few feminines in i are made from 
tho stems in a shortened from a: thus, ffopl, gofthl, pannagi, paAkaJI, 
bhujagif bhujaihgl, aurgpi. 

366. Polysyllabic Stems. Stems of this division (A) of more 
than one syllable are very rare indeed in the later language, and 
by no means common in the earlier. The Rig-Veda, however, pre- 
sents a not inconsiderable body of them; and as the class nearly 
dies out later, by the disuse of its stems or their transfer to other 
modes of declension, It may be best described on a Yedic basis. 

a. Of stems in g, masculines, half-a-dozen occur in the Veda: pAnthE* 
mAnthftv and pbhukfd are otherwise viewed by the later grammar: see 
below, 433—4; u^&ng (nom. pr.) has the anomalous nom. sing. tt^AnE 
(and loc. as well as dat. U9Aiie); maba great is found only in accus. 
sing, and abundantly in cooipositioti; AtE frame has only atEau not deri- 
vable from ata. 

b. Of stems in i, over seventy are found in the Veda, nearly all 
feminines, and all accented on the final. Half of the feminines are formed 
from masculines with change of accent: thus, kalyfi:pi (m. kalyApa), 
purufX (m. purufa); others show no change of accent: thus, yami (m. 
yamA) ; others still have no corresponding masculines : thus, nadi, lakpmi, 
nvami. The masculines are about ten in number: for example, rathl» 
prEvi, atari, ahi, Epathi. 

c. Of stems in u, the number is smaller: these, too, are nearly all 
feminines, and all accented on the final. The majority of them are the 
feminine adjectives in A to masculines in u or u (above, 344b): thus, 
carapyA, oarippA, JighataA, madhA. A few are nouns in A, with 
change of accent: thus, agrA (Agra), ppdEkA (pfdEku), pvaprA (pvA- 
9ura); or without change, as nptA. And a few have no corresponding 
masculines: thus, tanA, vadhA, camA. The masculines are only two or 
three: namely, prEpA, kpkadEpA, mak 9 A(?); and their forms are of the 
utmost rarity. 

366. The mode of decleusion of these words may be illustrated 
by the following examples : ratbi m. eharioieeri nadi f. stream; tanA 
f. body, 

a. No one of the selected examples occurs in all the forms; forms 
for which no example at all is quouble are put in brackets. No loo. sing, 
from sny l-stem occurs, to determine wbat the form would be. The stem 
nadi is selected as example partly in order to emphasize the difference 
between the earlier language and the later in regard to the words of this 
division : nadi is later the model of derivative inflection. 
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Singnlftr : 


N. 

rathia 

iiadfa 

tantb 

A. 

rathiaiii 


tanoarn 

I. 

rathlA 

nadlA 

tanuA 

D. 

rathie 

nadfe 

tanue 

Ab. O. 

rathfaa 

nadlaa 

tanuaa 

L. 



tanui 

V. 

rithi (?) 

nAdi 

t&nu 

Dhal: 

N. A.V. 

rathte 

nadiA 

tanuA 

I. D.Ab. 

[rathibbyAm] 

nadibhyAm 

[tanfkbbyAm] 

G. L. 

[rathioa] 

nadioB 

tanuoa 

Plnrd: 

N. A. 

ratbiaa 

nadfaa 

tandaa 

I. 

[raihibhia] 

nadibhia 

tanAbhia 

D. Ab. 

[rathibhyaa] 

nadibhyaa 

tanAbbyaa 

G. 

rattaXnAin 

iiadinAm 


L. 

[ratbigu] 

nadigu 

tanAfU 


b. The cases — nadfam, tanuam* etc. — are written above ac- 
cording^ to their true phonetio form, almost invariably belonging to them in 
the Veda; in the written text, of course, the stem-final is made a semi- 
vowel, and the resnlting syllable is eircomflexed : thus, iiadyluii» taa* 
▼am, etc. ; only, as usual, after two consonants the resolved forms ly and 
uv are written instead; and also where the combination yw would other- 
wise result: thus, cakriyA, [agn^wAi,] and mitrAyuvaa. The RV. really 
reads Btaryhm etc. twice, and tanwAs etc. four times; and such con- 
tractions are more often made in the AY. The ending A of the nom.-acc.- 
voc. du. is the equivalent of the later Au. The nom. sing, in a from 
i-stems is found in the older language about sixty times, from over thirty 
stems. 

367. Irregularities of form, properly so called, are very few In this 
division : camti as loc. sing, (instead of camvi) occurs a few times ; and 
there is another doubtful case or two of the same kind; the final A is re- 
garded as prag^hya or uncombinable (138); tanui is lengthened to tanyt 
in a passage or two; -yuvaa is once or twice abbreviated to •jiB. 

358. The process of transfer to the other form of I- and li-deelension 
(below, 362 ff.), which has nearly extinguished this category of words in 
the later language, has its beginnings in the Veda; but in RV. they are 
excessively scanty: namely, diltttm, loc. sing., once, and ^va^nzlbii, do., 
once, and dravitnua, instr. sing., with two or three other doubtful cases. 
In the Atharvan, we find the ace. sing, kiihitm, tanflm, vadhflm; the 
instr. sing. palAlia and one or two others; the dat. sing. vadlivAf, 9va- 
9ruAl, agruwAi; the abl.-gen. sing. punarbhdwAa, pgdAknia, Qva^rolb; 
and the loc. sing. fa^nAam (with anomalous accent). Accusatives plural 
in la and tia are nowhere met with. 

Whitney, Onminar. 2. ed. 
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868. Adjoctive eompoands from these words uo very few ; those which 
occur are declined like the simple stems : thus, hiraigjavft^ls and sahds- 
rastaris, AtaptetanfUi and sdrwatanfrSv all nom. sing, masculine. 

Sterna ending In diphthongs. 

360. There are certain monosyllabic sterna ending in diphthongs, 
which are too few and too diverse in inflection to make a declension 
of, and which may be most appropriately disposed of here, in con- 
nection with the stems in i and % with which they have most affinity. 
They are: 

a. stems in flu: nSu and glflu; 

b. stems in Si: rflf; 

o. stems in o: g6 and dy6 (or dyu* dlv). 

361. su The stem nSu f. skip is entirely regular, taking the 
normal endings throughout, and following the rules for monosyllabio 
accentuation (317) — except that the accus. pi. is said (it does not 
appear to occur in accented texts) to be like the nom. Thus: nSus, 
ndvam, navd. nivd, nSv&s, nSvl; ndwAu. n&ubhydm, nSvda; ndvaa, 
ndvas, ASubhis, nSubhyds, nSvdm, nSugu. The stem glSu m. hall 
is apparently inflected in the same way ; but few of its forms have 
been met with in use. 

b. The stem rii f. (or m.) wsaUh, might be better described as 
ri with a union-consonant y (S68) interposed before vowel endings, 
and is regularly inflected as such, with normal endings and mono- 
syllabic accent. Thus: ras, rdyam, riya^rflye, rSy&s, Yflyi; ray&u, 
rabhyim* riyos; rdyas, riyis, rabhla» ribhyda. rflyam, rflsu. But 
in the Veda the accus. pi. is either rfly&a or rdyaa; for accus. sing, 
and pi. are also used the briefer forms rdm (RV. once : rayam does 
not occur in V.) and rda (SV., once) ; and the gen.-Bing. is sometimes 
anomalously accented rdyas. 

0 . The stem go m. or f. hull or cow is much more irregular. 
In the strong cases, except accus. sing., it is strengthened to g&u, 
forming (like n&u) gflua, gdwau, gdwaa. In accus. sing, and pi. ic 
has (like rfll) the brief forms gdm and gia. The abl.-gen. sing, is 
gba (as if from gu). The rest is regularly made from go, with the 
normal endings, but with accent always remaining irregularly upon 
the stem: thus, gdvft, give, givl, gives, givim; gibhyflm, gobhis, 
gobhyas, gdyu. In the Veda, another form of the gen. pi. is gonim: 
the nom. etc. du. is (as in all other such cases) also givfl; and gdm, 
gda, and gfla are not infrequently to be pronounced as dissyllables. 
As acc. pi. is found a few times gftvas. 

d. The stem dyd f. (but in V. usually m.) sky, day is yet more 
anomalous, having beside it a simpler stem dyu, which becomes div 
before a vowel-ending. The native grammarians treat the two as 
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independent words, but it is more eonvenient to put them together. 
The stem dyd is inflected precisely like g6. ss sbove described. The 
complete declension is u follows (with forms not sctuslly met with 
in use bracketed): 

SingnUr. 

N. dyftUB 

A. divam dydm 

I. diva [dyivd] 

D. dlvd dydve 

Ab. divds dyde 

O. div&8 dyde 

L. divf dydvi 

e. The dat sing, dyive is not fonnd In the early langnage. Both 
divas and divde occur u aconr. pi. in V. Aa nom. etc. do., dydvS is, 
as iiaoal, the regular Vedlc form : once occura dyivi (do.), u if a neater 
form ; and dy&us la found once used aa ablative. The caaea dyius, dyim, 
and dyun (once) are read in V. aometimea aa diaayllablea ; and the Siat 
aa accented vocative then becomes dy&us (i. e. di&us: see 814)« 

f. A^ootlve compounds having a diphthongal stem aa final memhei 
are not numerous, and tend to shorten the diphthong to a vowel. Thus, 
from nfiu ve have bhinnanu; from go, several words like &ga» saptfigUt 
8ugu» bor hugu (f. -gd JB.); and, correspondingly, r&i seems to be redu- 
ced to ri in bph&^aye and pdb&drayas (RV.). In deiivaMon, go main- 
tains its full form in gotra» ag6t&« -gava (f. -gavl), etc. ; aa first member 
of a compound, it is variously treated; thus, gfivi^lr, g&vlfti (but 
gaft^ir, gaifti KOt i Roa^vd or go* 9 va, gdyjlka, gdopa^a, etc. 
In certain compounds, also, dyu or dyo takes an anomalous form: thus, 
dyfiurda (K.), dy&urlok& ((|B.), dy&uaaih 9 ita (AY.). In rsvint 
(unless this is for rayivant) r&i becomes re. BY. has fidhrig&vaa from 
Adhrigu (of questionable import) ; and AY. has ghptastflvaSt apparently 
accus. pi. of ghptastu or -std. 

B. Derivattve stems in S, I. a. 

362. To this dlYision belong all the & and I-stems 
which haYe not been specified above as belonging to the 
other or root-word division; and also, in the later language, 
most of the I and H-stems of the other division, by transfer 
to a more predominant mode of inflection. Thus: 

1. a. The great mass of derivative feminine a-stems, snbstantive 
and adjective. 

b. The inflection of these stems has maintained itself with little 
change through the whole history of the language, being almost preeisely 
the same in the Vedas u later. 


Dual. Plural. 

djrubtda [djAMOa] 

[dyAbhyto dydbhyiai] d,6bh7~] 


[divds dy&vos] 


[dlvdm 

dyufu 


dy&v&m] 

[d 76 «a] 


9 * 
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2. e. The great mass of derivative feminine I-stems. 

d« This dMS If without exception in the Uter lengnege. In the eerller, 
it anffen the exception pointed ont above (866 b): that feminines made 
with change of accent follow this mode of declension only when the accent 
is not on the i: thus, tdvlfl. pdrufi^Ip pdlikni. rdhl^L 

•• The X«stems of this division in general are regarded .as made by 
contraction of an earlier ending in yt. Their inflection hu become in the 
later langnage somewhat mixOd with that of the other division, and so far 
different from the Vedic inflection: see below, 868 g. 

f. Very few derivative stems in I are recognised by the grammarians 
as declined like the root-division; the Vedic words of that class are, if 
retained in nse, transferred to this mode of inflection. 

g. A very small number of mascnline I-stems (half-a-dozen) are in 
the Veda declined as of the derivative division: they are a few rare proper 
names, mttall etc.; and rifgtrl and sir! (only one cue each). 

3. h. Tho fi-stems are few in number, and are transfers from the 
other division, assimilated in infleodon to the great class of derivative 
1-stems (except that they retain the ending a of the nom. sing.). 

868. Endings. The points of distinction between this and the 
other division are as follows: 

a. In nom. sing, the nsnal a-ending is wanting : except in the ft-stems 
sad a very few l-stems — namely, lakgml, taxi, tantrl, tandrl — which 
have preserved the ending of the other division. 

b* The acens, sing, and pi. add simply m and a respectively. 

Of the dat., abl.-gen., and loc. sing, take always the fuller endings 
ii, ia, Im; and these are separated feom the final of the E-stems by an 
interposed y. In Biihmapa etc., li is generally snbatltated for ia (807 h). 

d» Before the endings 6 of instr. sing, and oa of gen.-loc. dn., the 
flnal of E-stems is treated as if changed to e; but in the Veda, the Instr. 
ending E very often (in nearly half the occnrrencu) blends with the flnal 
to E« The yE of I-stems is in a few Vedic examples contracted to X, and 
even to i. A loc. sing, in I oecnrs a few times. 

a. In all the weakest eases above mentioned, the accent of an I- or 
6-stem having aente flnal is thrown forward upon the ending. In the 
remaining ease of the same class, the gen. pi., a n is always Interposed 
between stem and ending, and the accent remains upon the former (in RV., 
however, it is nsnally thrown forward upon the ending, u in i and u-stems). 

f. In voo. sing., flnal E becomes e; flnal I and 6 are shortened. 

g. In nom.-aeo.-voc. dn. and nom. pi. appears in I (and 6)-stems a 
marked difference between the earlier and later langnage, the latter borrow- 
ing the forms of the other division. The dn. ending Ea is unknown in 
RV., and very rare in AV.; the Vedic ending is X (a corruponding dual 
of 6*otems does not occur). The regular later pi. ending an has only a 
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doubtful example or two In RV., and a very small number in AV. ; the 
case there (and it Is one of Tery frequent occunence) adds ■ simply ; and 
though yas-forma occur in the Biahmanu, along with Xs-forms, both are 
used rather indifferently as nom. and accus. (as, indeed, they sometimea 
interchange also in the epics). Of R-stems, the du. nom. ete. ends in e, 
both earlier and later; in pi., of course, s- forms are indistinguishable from 
as-forms. The RV. has a few examples of Raas for as. 

h. The remaining cases call for no remark. 

364 . Examples of declension. As models of the 
inflection of derivative stems ending in long vowels, we 
may take ^ ainl f. antny; SJFin kanyS f. qWl; ^ devi 
f. goddess; ^ vadhd f. woman. 


N. 

Singular : 

^Fin 

t^rt 

5»UH 


stoa 

kanyll 

devf 

vadhlla 

A. 

-N. 

cfRIFT 

•s 


^4»T 


senAm 

kanyim 

devim 

vadhdm 

I. 


^rJTOT 




senaya 

kanyaya 

devya 

vadhvd 

D. 






senRyai 

kany&yai 

devyaf 

vadhvaf 

Ab. 0. 






seniyas 

kanykyas 

devyis 

▼adhvda 

L. 



Isurq 



atoSySm 

kanyllyam 

devyim 

vadhvim 

V. 






sene 

kAnye 

ddvi 

vAdhu 

N. A. V. 

Dual: 



gdit 


sene 

kanye 

devyaii 

vadliTiu 

I. D. Ab. 




SltlWIW 


sdnabhyam 

1 

M 

devlbhyam 

vadhdbhyam 

0. L. 






staayoa 

kanyayos 

devyds 

vadhvds 
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PlanI: 

N.v. 




■tela 

luayls 

davyha 

vadhTte 





adnia 

kaiiyte 

dewia 

▼•dbte 





adn4bhia 

kanykbhis 

davibhia 

▼adtatlbUB 

D. Ab. 




adnIbbyM 

kaoykbtayas 

dovibhyaa 

▼adhdbhyf 

0. 




adnlnim 

1ra.nyfcwani 

dawDafim 

▼adhtbiam 


^Fuig 



adniau 

kanydau 

dawifu 

▼adhligu 


ft. In the Veda vadhli is a stem belonging to the other dWislon 
(like tand* above, 366). 

866* Examples of Yedic forms are: 

a. 4-stems : Instr. sing, manlfd (this simpler form is especially com- 
mon ftom stems in ti and it); nom. pi. ▼a9iaaa (abont twenty examples); 
aeons, pi. araihgamfaaa (a case or two). Half the bhyaa-eues are to 
be read as bhiaa; the im of gen. pi. is a few times to be resolved into 
aam; and the 4 and Bm of nom. and acens. sing, are, very rarely, to be 
treated in the same manner. 

b. I-stems: instr. sing, 9 dmi; loo. gaurl; nom. etc. da. devi; 

nom. pi. dawis; gen. pi. bahwindm. The final of the stem is to be read 
as a vowel (not y) frequently, but not in the msjority of instances : thus, 
dawidf dewiiat dawidm, rddaaioa. 

0« The sporadie instances of transfer between this division and the 
preceding have been already sulfidently noticed. 

d. Of the regular substitution made in the Brihmana language (307 g, 
986 gp 808 e) of the dat. sing, ending 4i for the gen.-abl. ending fis. In 
all classes of words admitting the latter ending, a few examples may be 
given here : abhibhfltyil rflpaiii (AB.) a tipn of overpowering ; triffubhaq 
ca Jaga|y4i Oa (AB.) of the metres iristubh ond Japati; w4co d&ivyfti 
oa minofyfii oa (AA.) of speech^ both divine and human; atriy4i payaJh 
(AB.) woman* s milk; dhonvfii vt atdd rdtai^ (TB.) that, forsooth, is the 
seed of the cow; JIrpiyIi tvaoa^ (KB.) of dead skin; Jy4yMl yAiyOyil 
(AB.) superior to the J§jy9; aay4i diwo *Bm4d antarlkfEt ((^S.) from 
this heaven, from this atmosphere. The same substltatlon is made once in 
the AY. : thus, awdpantw aayii Jfifitiyab lei her relatives sleep. 
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300. The noun strl f. tpomon (probably contracted from sfltri pene- 
fatfix), followg a mixed declension : thus, strl. atriyam or atrim, striyt, 
atriy&{, atriy^, atriyim, atri; atriyRu, atrlbhy&n, atriy68; atriyaa. 
atriyaa or atria, atribhia, atrlbhy&a, atrfip^, atripih (but the accus- 
atives atrim and atria are not found in the older langnage, and the voc. 
atri is not quotable). The aocentnation is that of a root-word; the forme 
(conspicuously the nom. sing.) are those of the other or derivative division. 


Adjeotivea. 

307. a. The occarrence of original adjectives in long final 
vowels, and of compounds havii^ as final member a stem of the first 
division, has been sufficiently treated above, so far as masculine and 
feminine forms are concerned. To form a neuter stem in composition, 
the rule of the later language is that the final long vowel be short- 
ened; and the stem so made Is to be inflected like an adjective in 
i or u (339, 341, 344). 

b. Such neuter forms ere very rare, and in the older language almost 
unknown. Of neuters from i-stems have been noted in the Veda only 
bariqrlyam, ace. sing, (a mase. form), and anftdhiaa, gen. sing, (same 
as masc. and fern.); fh)m ft-stems, only a few examples, and from stem- 
forms which might be mase. and fern, also: thus, vibhd, Bubhu, etc. (nom.- 
acc. sing. : compare 364) ; aupdft and mayobhuvR, instr. sing. ; and 
mayobhd, acc. pi. (compare puru: 348 k); from ft-stems occur only half- 
a-dozen examples of a nom. sing, in fta, like the masc. and fern. form. 

c. Compounds having nouns of tho second division as final 
member are common only from derivatives in ft; and these shorten 
the final to a in both masculine and neuter: thus, from a not and 
prajft progeny come the masc. and neiit. stem aprsua, fern, aprajft 
childleee. Such compounds with nouns in i and u are said to be in- 
flected in masc. and fern, like the simple words (only with In and tin 
in acc. pi. masc.); but the examples given by the grammarians are 
fictitious. 

d. Stems with shortened flntl are occssionally met with: thus, eka- 
patni, attalakqmi; and such adverbs (neut sing, accus.) as upabhftimi, 
abhyujjayini. The stem atri is directed to be shortened to atri for all 
genders. 

368. It is convenient to give a complete paradigm, 
for all genders, of an adjective-stem in ^ a. We take for 
the purpose pfipd of which the feminine is usu- 
ally made in ^ ft in the later language, but in ^ I in the 
older. 
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SiDfular : 



in. n. 

r. 

f. 

N. 


*n®iT 

qrft 


pBpAa 

pipA 

pApi 

A. 



qfft^ 


pApAm 

pApAm 

pAplm 

I. 

*n^ 

m<4dl 

qiPiT 


pApAiia 

pApAyA 

pApyA 

D. 

mmu 


qi^ 


pAplya 

pAp^^ 

pApyAf 

Ab. 


qnraw^ 

qiuiiH 

■V 


plpAt 

pApAyAs 

pApyAa 

G. 

Mwra 

qinnim 

qimiq^ 


pSpAsya 

pApAyAs 

pApyAa 

L, 



qinn*!^ 


pKpA 

pApAyAm 

pApyAm 

V. 

qn 

qi^ 

qriq 


pApa 

Daal; 

pApe 

pApi 

N. A. V. 


qn 

qicot 


pApAu pApA 

pAp* 

pApyAii 

I. D. Ab. 

*Trn*in*l^ 

qiqpqjiH^ 

q|q)*-mq^ 


pApAbhyAm 

pApAbhyAm 

pApibhyAm 

O.L. 


qWUtH^ 

qrcotfj^ 


pApAyoa 

PlanI: 

pApAyoB 

pApyoa 

N. 

q|tinT^ HmkPk 

qiqnr^ 

qicrnT^ 


. pApAa pApAnl 

pApAs 

pApyAa 

A. 

qiqi^ HHiPi 

qiqTH^ 

qiqrn^ 


pAp£ pApAnI 

pApAa 

pApia 

I. 


qiqiW?T^ 

qplK^ 


pftpiis 

pApAbhla 

pApibhia 

D. Ab. 

qwwiH^ 

qwpqi^ 

qrSbqpq 


p&pAbhyM 

pApAbtayaa 

pftpibhyas 
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G. 



“S 


pftpanflm 

pftpanftm 

pftplndm 

L. 

o 




pftpesu 

p&pasu 

pftpifu 


Declension IV. 

Stems in T ;or ?rr nr'- 

369. This declension is a comparatively limited one. 
being almost entirely composed of derivative nouns formed 
with the suffix rT tf (or rT^ tar), which makes masc\iliue 
nomina agentis (used also participiallyj. and a few nouns of 
relationship. 

a. But it includes also a few nouns of relationsbip not made 
with that suffix : namely devf m., Bvasf and nanandf f. ; and, besides 
these, m., stf (in V.) m., MBf (in V.) f., savya^thf m., and the 
feminine numerals ti8|^ and catasy (for which, see 482 e,g). The 
feminines in tf arc only m&t^, duhit^t and yatp. 

b. The inflection of these stems is quite closely analogous with 
that of stems in i and u (second declension); Its peculiarity, as 
compared with them, consists mainly in the treatment of the stem 
itself, which has a double form, fuller in the strong cases, briefer in 
the weak ones. 

370. Forms of the Stem. In the weak cases (excepting the 
loc. sing.) the stem-final is x* which in the weakest cases, or before 
a vowel-ending, is changed regularly to r (128). But as regards the 
strong cases, the stems of this declension fall into two classes: in 
one of them — which is very much the larger, containing all the 
nomina agentio, and also the nouns of relationship nfipt^ and 

and the irregular words stf and aavya^tbr the x is vriddhied, or 
becomes ftr; in the other, containing most of the nouns of relationship, 
with and us^, the x is gunated. or changed to ar. In both classes, 
the loc. sing, has ar as stem-final. 

371. Endings. These are in general the normal, but with the 
following exceptions: 

a. The nom. sing. (masc. and fcm.) ends always in & (for original 
are or firs). The voc. sing, ends in ar. 

b. The accus. sing, adds am to the (strengthened) stem; the accus. 
pi. has (like i and u-stems) n as masc. ending and s as fern, ending, with 
the X lengthened before them. 
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0. The tbl.-gen. sing, cbtnget g to ur (or us: 168b). 

d. The gen. pi. (at in i end u-items) ineerte n before EiUt end 
lengthens the ftem-flnel before it But the f of nf mey also remain short 

a. The abore are the rules of the later language. The older presents 
certain deviations ftom them. Thus: 

f. The ending in nom.-aee.-voc. du. is (as universally in the Veda) 
regularly E instead of la (only ten lu-forms In RV.). 

g. The i of loc. sing, is lengthened to I in a few words: thus, kirtArf. 

h« In the gen. pi., the RV. has onee svAsriiit without inserted n; 

and nirlm instead of npiplm is Sequent 

1. Other Inegularitiea of are the sing, dat iidre» gen. ndris, and 

loc. ndrit ^he Veda writes always in gen. pi., but Its g is in a 

majority of cases metrically long. 

J. The stem VMt t. dawn has the voe. sing. Ufir, the gen. sing. 
mdU; and the accus. pi. also uirin, and loc. sing, usrdm (which is 
metrically trisyllabic : ungdm), u if In analogy with I and R-stems. Once 
occurs unr{ in loc. sing., but it is to be read as if the regular trisyllabic 
form, Ufdri (for the exchange of • and see 131 a). 

k« From ntf come only dbmn (apparently) and nti^bhia. 

L In the gen.-loc, du., the r is almost always to be read u a sepa- 
rate syllable, g, before the ending os: thus, pltgds, etc. On the contrary, 
ndaindarl is once to be read nduindrl. 

in. For neuter forms, see below, 376. 

378. Accent. The accentuation followo closely the rules for 
i« and u-stems : if on the 6nal of the stem, it eontinues, as acute, on 
the corresponding syllable throughout, except in the gen. pi., where 
it may be (and in the Veda always is) thrown forward upon the 
ending; where, in the weakest cases, g becomes r, the ending has the 
accent. The two monosyllabic stems, nf and st^, do not show the 
monosyllabic accent : thus (besides the forms already given above), 
ntbhls, n^u. 

378. Examples of declension. As models of this 
mode of inflection, we may take from the first class (with 
9!^ Er in the strong forms) the stems ^JrT m. giver 
and fcltr Ev&sg f. sister; from the second class (with 
Er in the strong forms), the stem pitg m. father. 


Singular : 


N. 

5If!T 




dfttt 

•vast 

plti 

^ - 

A. 





dEtdram 

■▼4ainm 

pitaram 
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1. 

?niT 




dfttrt 

svdsra 

pitrt 

D. 



fiir 


datrt 

svAsre 

pitr6 

Ab. 0. 





dati&r 

BV&BUr 

pitur 

L. 



ftrrft 


diUri 

ST&sari 

pitAri 

V. 


^SRTT 

ffifIT 


dittar 

svdsor 

pitar 

Dual 

: 



N. A. V. 


WHIfl 

feft 


dltdriu 

svdaaran 

pitdrAu 

I. D. Ab. 


c %. 



datf'bhyiin 

STAs^bliyAm 

pitfbhy&m 

G. L. 





datrds 

BTisroB 

pitr6s 

Floral : 



N.V. 





dftUunui 

Bv&saras 

pitAras 

A. 


BT&SfS 

fqrpi^ 

pi^ 

I. 





dat^blils 

■▼a^bhU 

pit^bhis 

D. Ab. 



ftcP-irtT 


ddt^bbyas 

STABfbhyaB 

pit^bbyaa 

0. 


^H**”*lv 



dat^p^ 

BT&Bf^im 

pitfpim 

L. 





dAt^u 

svAarfu 

pit^u 

a. The feminine stem 

in?[ mit^, mother, 

is inflected pie- 


dsely like pit^, excepting that its accusative plural is 
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b. The peculiar Vedic formi have been siifflciently instanced above: 
the only ones of other than sporadic occurrence being the nom. etc. du. 

Bvdsfirfty pit&rft, and the gen. pi. of np, nar4m. 

e. The nom. pi. forms pltaras and xnAtcuras etc. are found used 
also as accus. in the epics. 

374. The stem kro^pp m. jackal (lit'ly howhr) substitutes in the 
middle cases the corresponding forms of kroftu. 

375. Neuter forms. The grammarians prescribe a complete 
neuter declension also for bases in tp. precisely accordant with that 
of T&i or nUtdhu (above, 339t 341). Thus, for example: 

Sing. Du. Plur. 

N. A. dhfttt dh&t^i dhftt^i 

1. dhftttnA dh&t^bhyftm dhfttpbhis 

G. dhftttpaa dkftt^os dkAtppam 

Y. dhdtp, dhatar dhdtpni dhdtpini. 

a. The weakest cases, however (as of i- and u~stems used ad- 
jectively : 344) » are allowed also to bo formed like the corresponding 
masculine cases: thus, dh&trd etc. 

b. No such neuter forms chance to occur in the Veda, but they begin 
to sppeM in the Brahmanas, under influence of the common tendency 
(compare Germ. Better^ Reiitrin; Fr. mtnttuf, mmletije) to give this 
nonicfi apenlif a more adjective character, making it correspond in gender 
with the noun which it (appositively) qualifies. Thus, we have in 
TB. bhartf and Janayit^, qualifying ant&rik^am ; and bbart^ and 
Janayitppi. qualifying ndkfatrA^; as, in M., grahitppi, qualifying 
indriyApl. 

01 When a feminine noun is to be qualified in like manner, the usual 
feminine derivative in I ia employed : thus, in TB., bhartryaa and bhar- 
tryAit» Janayitryas and Janayitry&u, qualifying apas and ahorEtrd; 
and such Instances are not uncommon. 

d. The BY. shows the same tendency very curiously once in the accus. 

pi. Instead of xnAt^i in apposition with masculine nouns (RV. 

X. 35.2). 

e. Other neater forms in RY. are sth&tur gen. sing., dhm&t&ri 
loc. sing.; and for the nom. sing., Instead of -tp, a few more ur icss doubt- 
ful cases, Bthitar, Bthfttw, dhartdri. 

Adjeotives. 

376. a. There are no original adjectives of this decleusion: for 
the quRsi-adJectival character of the nouns composing it, see <*ibove 
(376 b). The feminine stem is made by the suffix i: thus, d&til, 
dliAtri. 

b. Roots ending in p (like those in i and u: 346j add a t to 
make a declinable stem, when occurring as final member of a com- 
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pound; thus, karmak^ Tajrabhtt (i/bhf, balihtt lyTir'* From 
some f-roots, also, are made stems in Irandnr: see below, 388 a»b. 

c. Nouns in r as. finals of adjective compounds are inflected 
in the same manner as when simple, in the masculine and feminine; 
in the neuter, they would doubtless have the peculiar neuter endings 
in nom.-acc.-voc. of all numbers. 

d. But T.S. has once tvdtpitaras, nom. pi., haring ihet for father. 


Declension V. 

sterna ending in Conaonantn. 

377. All stems ending in consonants may properly be 
classed together, as forming a single comprehensive declen- 
sion ; since, though some of them exhibit peculiarities of 
inflection, these have to do almost exclusively with the stem 
itself, and not with the declensional endings. 

378. In this declension, masculines and feminines of 
the same final are inflected alike; and neuters are peculiar 
;as usually in the other declensions) only in the nom.-acc.- 
voc. of all numbers. 

a. The majority of consonantal stems, however, are not 
inflected in the feminine, but form a special feminine deriv- 
ative stem in ^ I (never in &)f by adding that ending to 
the weak form of the masculine. 

b. Exceptions are in general the stems of divisions A and B 
— namely, the radical stems etc., and those in aa and is and ns. 
For special cases, see below. 

379. Variations, as between stronger and weaker forms, 
are very general among consonantal stems: either of two 
degrees [strong and weak), or of three (strong, middle, and 
weakest): see above, 811. 

a. The peculiar neuter forms, according to the usual 
rule (311b), are made in the plural from the strong stem, in 
singular and dual from the weah/ — or, when the gradation 
is threefold, in singular from the middle stem, in dual 
from the weakest. 
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b. As in the ease of stems ending in short yowels (ieyial, 
m A dhflnt, etc.), a naul sometimes appears in the 

special neuter plural oases which is found nowhere else in inflection. 
Thus, from the stems in aa» Isy iia» the nom.-acc.-yoo. pi. in -iAsit 
•lAfl» -AAfi are yeiy common at eyery period. According to the 
grammarians, the radical stems etc. (diyision A) are treated in the 
same way; but examples of such neuters are of extreme rarity in the 
language; no Vedic text offers one, and in the Brihmanas and Sutras 
haye been noted only -hunti (AB. yii. 2. 3), -y|nti [PB. xyi. 2. 7 et al.), 
-bhUJi (KB. xxyii. 7), -bhfnti ;gB.yiiL 1. 3t), and -yufUi (LQS. ii. 1.8) ; 
while in the later language is found here and there a case, like 
•^runti (Ragh.), -pfIAfI (Ci^.); it may be questioned whether they are 
not later analogical formations. 

880. llie endings are throughout those giyen aboye 
(810) as the ’’normal’’ 

a. By the general law as to finals (160), the a of the nom. sing, 
masc. and fern, is always lost; and irregularities of treatment of the 
final of the stem in this ease are not infrequent. 

b. The gen. and abl. sing, are neyer distinguished in form from 
one another — nor are, by ending, the nom. and accns. pL : but these 
sometimes differ in stem-form, or in accent, or in both. 

881. Change in the place of the accent is limited to monosyl- 
labic stems and the participles in fiat (accented on the final). For 
details, see below, under diyisions A and II. 

a. But a few of the compoundi of the root afto or ao show an irregular 
shift of aooeiit in the oldest language : see below, 410. 

882. a. For conyenience and clearness of presentation, 
it will be well to separate from the general mass of conson- 
antal stems certain special classes which show kindred pe- 
culiarities of inflection, and may be best described together. 
Thus: 

B. Deriyatiye stems in ao» ia« ns; 

O. Derivatiye stems in an (an, man, van); 

D. Deriyatiye stems in in (in, min, vin); 

E. Deriyatiye stems in ant (ant, mant, yant); 

7. Perfect actiye participles in vUa; 

G. Comparatiyes in yBfra or yaa. 

b. There remain, then, to constitute division A, espe- 
tiallj radical stems, or those identical in form with roots, 
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together with a comparatively small number of others which 
are inflected like these. 

They will be taken up in the order thus indicated. 

A. Boot-stems« and those inflected like them. 

388. The stems of this division may be classified as 
follows : 

I. a. Root-stems, having in them no demonstrable element added 
to a root : thus, fo vers€, gir iong, p4d foot, dig direction, mdh (V.) 
great 

b. Such stems, however, are not always precisely Identieal in form 
with the root: thus, vdo from )/vao, srd) from mflf from 
▼rig horn yvrago (?), ug from yvem ihine; — from roots in final g 
coma stems in ir and ur; thus, g{r» t-gir, stir; Ju7» tur» dhur» pnr» 
mdr, stuTt sphur; and psur from ^psar. 

0. With these may be ranked the sterna with reduplicated root, as 

oikit, yavlyudht wdnlvan, sasydd. 

d. Words of this division in uneompounded use are tolerably frequent 
in the older language: thus, in RV. are found more than a hundred of 
them; in AY., about aiity; but in the clusical Sanskrit the power of 
using any root at will in this way is lost, and the examples are compara- 
tively few. In all periods, however, the adjective use as final of a com- 
pound is very common (see below, 401). 

e. As to the infinitive use of various esses of the root-noun, see 971. 

II. f. Stems made by the addition of t to a final short vowel 
of a root. 

g. No proper root-stem ends In a short vowel, although thero are 
(864) examples of transfer of such to short-vowel-deelenslons; but i or 
u or p adds a t to make a declinable form: thus, -Jit* -gr&tf -kft. 
Roots in p, however, ts has Just been seen (b)t also make sterna in ir or ur. 

h. As regards the frequency and use of these words, the same is true 
as was stated above respecting root-stems. The Veda olTers examples of 
nearly thirty such formations, a few of them (mit, rit* ntut, hrdt» vftt 
and dyut if this is taken from dyu) in independent use. Of roots in p, 
t is added by kp, dhpt dhvp» bhp, vp, sp, 0pp» bp. and hvp. The roots 
gg (or gam) and ban also make -gdt and -bdt by addition of the t to 
an abbreviated form in a (thus, adbvagfit, dyugdt, dvigat, navagit, 
and saihbfit). 

III. i. Monosyllabic (also a few apparently reduplicated) stems 
not certainly connectible with any verbal root in the language, but 
having the aspect of root-stems, as containing no traceable snfliz; 
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thus, tvAe skin, p&th road, h^d heart, &p and var toaUr, dvar door, 
ia mouth, kakubh nnd kakud summit 

J* Thirty or forty such 'words sre found in the older language, and 
some of them continue in later use, while others have been transferred to 
other modes of declension or have become extinct. 

k. Stems more or less clearly derivative, but made with suffixes 
of rare or even isolated occurrence. Thus: 

l. derivatives (V.) from prepositions with the suffix vat: arvftv&t, 

ftv&t, udvdt, niv&t, par&vat, prav&t, sainvit; — 2. derivatives (V.) 
n tftt (perhaps abbreviated from t&ti), in a few isolated forms: thus, 
upar&tftt, dev&tftt, vrk&t&t, saty&t&t, aarvdtftt; — 3. other deriva- 
tives in t preceded by various vowels: thus, da^&t, veh&t, vah&t, sravAt. 
aa^cit, vfteghat; nd,pat; ta<}it, divit, yofit, rohft, aarft, harit; 
marut; y&k^t, Qdkyt; and the numerals for 30, 40, 50, triA^&t etc. 
(476) ; — 4. stems in ad: thus, dipf&d» dlifg^d, bhaa^d, vaii4d» 
^axAdy aarndd; — 5. stems in j preceded by various vowels: thus, 
dhi^. Bandj, bhi^dj; u^ij, van(}, bhuxij, nii^(j(P); — 6. a 

few stems ending in a sibilant apparently formative: thus, Ji&aB, -das, 
bhds, mds, bhif ; — 7. a remnant of unclassiflable cases, such as vift^p, 
vipa^, kdpfth, 9 urudh, ifidh, ppkfudh, ragh&t (7), saragh, visruh, 
uypih, kavaf . 

384. Gender. The root-stems are regularly feminine as nomen 
actionis, and masculine as nonien agentis (which is probably only a 
substantive use of their elective value : below, 400). But the femi- 
nine noun, without changing its gender, is often also used concretely: 
e. g., druh f. (p^druh he inimical} means harming^ enmity, and also 
harmer, hater, enemy — thus bordering on the masculine value. And 
some of the feminines have a completely concrete meaning. Through 
the whole division, the masculines are much less numerous than the 
feminines, and the neuters rarest of all. 

a. The independent neuter stems sre h^d (also -hftrd), d&m, vtr, 
svkr, mds /lesh, is mouth, bhas, dos (with which may be mentioned 
the indeclinables 96111 and yos); also the apparent derivatives yAkyt, 
96 krt, k&pyth, dsyj. 

386. Strong and weak stem-forms. The distinc- 
tion of these two classes of forms is usually made either 
by the presence or absence of a nasal, or by a difference 
in the quantity of the stem-vowel, as long or short: less 
often, by other methods. 

386. A nasal appears in the strong cases of the following words : 

1. Compounds having as final member the root ae or afto: see below, 
407 IT. ; and RY. has once uruvy&fioam from root vyac; — 2. The 
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Btem yiij, sometimeSi in the older Itngntge: thus, nom. sing, (for 
yuflk), accni. do. yi&fija (but also yiS^am and yAli); — 

3. The Item aa final of a compound in the older language; but only 

in the nom. ling, maio., and not alwaya: thni| aiiyftdfik» IdfA* kid^» 
tftdffl, et8dy&» sadffl and pratiaadfA: bnt alio !dfk» ■▼ardfk, 

etc. ; — 4. For path and puihs, which inbititute more extended itema, 
and for dant, aee below, 894—6. 

367. The vowel a is lengthened in strong cases as follows: 

1. Of the roots vac. sac, sap* nabh, ^as, in a few instance! (V.), 
at the end of compounds ; — 2. Of the roots vah and sah* bnt irregularly : 
see below, 403 — 6; — 3. Of ap water (see 393); also in its compound 
rityhp; — 4. Of pad foot: in the compounds of this word, in the later 
lauguage, the same lengthening is made In the middle cases also; and in 
RY. and AY. the nom. sing. neut. is both -pat and -pftt» while RY. has 
once -pftde, and -pftdbhis and -patsu occur in the Brahmanaa ; — 5. Of 
nas nose (? ndsft nom. du. fern., RY., once); — 6. Sporadic casea (Y.) 
are: yiU (^)t sing.; pftthdB and -rftpas» accus. pi.; v4nlwinas» 
nom. pi. The strengthened forms bhfij and are 'constant, through all 
classes of cases. 

388. Other modes of differentiation, by elision of a or contrac- 
tion of the syllable containing it, appear in a few stems: 

1. In -ban: see below, 408; — 2. In kgam (Y.), along with pro- 
longation of a : thus, kgamA du., kgimaa pi. ; kgami instr. aing., kgimi 
loc. sing., kgmda abL sing.; — 3. In dvar, contracted (Y.) to dur in 
weak cases (but with some confusion of the two classes); — 4. In BThr^ 
which becomes, in RY., Bur in weak cases; later it is indeclinable. 

388. The endings are as stated above (380). 

a. Respecting their combination with the final of the stem, as 
well as the treatment of the latter when it occurs at the end of the 
word, the rules of euphonic combination (chap. 111.) are to be con- 
sulted; they require much more constant and various application 
here than anywhere else in declension. 

b. Attention may be called to a few exceptional cases of eombination 
(V.): mftdbhis and mftdbhyda from mas month; the wholly anomalous 
padbhiB (RY. and YS. : AY. has always padbhfs) from p&d; and Bardf 
and sarddbhyaB corresponding to a nom. pi. Bardghas (Instead of aardh- 
aa: 288). Ddn is apparently for ddm, by 143a. 

o. According to the grammarians, neuter stems, unless they end in a 
nasal or a semiTowel, take in nom.-aee.-voo. pL a stnngtheainf nasal before 
the final consonant. But no such cases from neuter noun-stems appear 
ever to have been met with in use; and as regards adjeetlvo atoms ending 
in a root, see above. 879 b. 
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300. Monosyllabic stems have the regular accent of such, throw- 
ing the tone forward upon the endings in the weak cases. 

a. But the accusative plural has its normal accentuation as a 
weak case, upon the ending, in only a minority (hardly more than a 
third) of the stems : namely in dat&s* pathds, padds, nid&s, apAs, 
ufds, Jftgs&B» puilis4s» mSa4s» malido; and sometimes in vSods, 
sruods, hrutds, sridhAs* kfapAs* vipAst durAs* lyAs, dvifAs. drnhAs 
(beside vAoas etc.). 

b* Exfseptlousl insUnoes, in which a weak ease has the tone on the 
Item, ocenr as follows : sAdA* nAdbhyaSt tAnS (also tanA) and tAne» 
bAdhe (inSn.), rA^e and rAAsu, vAAsu, svAni, vfpas* ir^wit, ndra 
and sinui (but 8lbrA% Afthas, and vAaas and bfhas (in vAnaspAti. 
bfhaspAti). On the other band, a strong case is accented on the ending 
in nom. pi., and kisAni (AV.: perhaps a fklse reading). And 

profit instr. sing., is aceented as if prAf wore a simple stem, instead of 
pra-lf. VimpdhAb i> of doubtful character. For the sometlmea anomal- 
ous accentnation of stems in ao or aliCt see 410. 

891 . Examples of inflection. As an example of 
normal monosyllabic inflection, we may take the stem 
^r^vAo f voice (from yef^vao, with constant prolongation); 
of inflection with strong and weak stem, pad m. foot; 
of polysyllabic inflection, iT^r^marut m. mml or vAnd-god: 
of a monosyllabic root-stem in composition, fMoF^^triv^ 
three-fold^ in the neuter. Thus: 


Singular : 


N. V. 



qf^ 

N«irt 

t N. 


vik 

pit 

marut 

trivft 

A. 




fWr 


vAoam 

padam 

marutam 

triv^ 

1. 

snw 


M iJjHi 



▼aoA 

padA 

mardta 

trivfti 

D. 



*r^ 



vSee 

padA 

mw&te 

trivfte 

Ab. G. 






vaoAs 

padi^ 

marutas 

trlvftM 

L. 


q^ 

*1 ^jlrl 

raqfq 

1 . 


vSoi 

padi 

maruti 

trivfti 
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N. A. V. 

Dul: 

snfr 



fsWfft 

c 


▼doSu 

pidftu 

marutiu 

tAvihil 

I. D. Ab. 

anniii^ 

TOW 




▼igbhydiDL 

padbbjrdm 

marddbtayftm 

1 

I 

G. L. 






▼icAs 

pados 

marutOB 

triTftOB 

N. V. 

Plural: 

■V 





vdoas 

pddas 

marutas 

trivfnti 

A. 




f5R% 

L 


▼SeAs, vdoas 

padto 

marutas 

trivfnti 

I. 




f3wit?T 

t. 


viffbhfs 

padbbfa 

marudbhia 

trivfdbhis 

D. Ab. 

■N. 



fllTO^ 


vSgbhyAs 

padbhyAs 

marudbhyas 

trivfdbbyas 

G. 




T3RrfW 

t 


▼Sodm 

iwdim 

mar&tSm 

trivftSm 

L. 

0 

qrg 

*T^ 



vSkfu 

patsu 

marutBu 

trivftsu 


By way of illustration of the leading: methods of treatment of 
a stem-final, at the end of the word and in combination with case- 
cndings, characteristic case-fonns of a few more stems are here 
added. Thus : 

a. Stems in J: yuj-class (819 142), bhiyfij phytieian: bhiffik, 

bhiyfijam, bhiffigbhis, bhi^dk^u; — mrj-closs (8 18b, 148), samr^l 
univeftal rtdtr : aamr^t, eamrdjam, BamradbhiB, eamratau. 

b. Stems in dh: -vfdh inereatting: -vft, -vfdham, -vi^dbhie, 
vftmx; -budh (166) waking: -bhdt, -budham, -bhudbhia, -bhutau. 

o. Stems in bh: -etubh praising: -etup, -stubham, -etubbhis, 
-Btupau. 

d. Stems in 9: df^ (218a, 145) direction: dfk, di^am, digbhie, 
dikfu; — v{9 (818, 145) the peiplc: vft, vigam, vl^bhiB, vifad (V. 
▼ikfu: 818a). 

e. Stems in f (886 b, 145): dvfy eneniy: dvlf, dvlyam, dvid- 
bhls, dvitstt. 

f. Stems in h: duh-class (832 — 3 a, 155 b, 147), -duh milki 

lu* 
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yielding: -dhU* -duham» -dhdgbhiB» -dhdkfu ; — ruh-clsss (988 b» 
147), -Uh licking: -lit, -Uluun, -li^bhis, -litsu. 

g. Stemi In m (148av 919a: only pra^^n, nom. ling., quotable): 
-qftm quitting: qimam, -q4nbhlB» -qinsu. 

809. The root-Btems in ir and nr (888 b) lengthen their vowel 
when the final r is followed by another consonant (946b), and also 
in the nom. Bing, (where the case-ending a is lost). 

a. Thns, from gir f. eong come gir (gi^), girain, gird, etc.; 
g{r4n, girbhydm, girds; gfraa. girbhfs, girbhyds, girdm, gXrqu 
(165); and, in like manner, from pur f. eironghold come pllr (pilti), 
puram, pnrd, etc.; pur&UtpfIrbliyam, purds; puras, pOrbhis, pOr- 
bhyds, pnrim, pUrqu. 

b* Thenii are no roots la is (except the exeesaively rare pis) or In 
ns; bnt from the root qia with its g weakened to i (960) oomee the 
nonn iqfs f. hUtting, which is inflected like gir: thus, ftqis (iqf^). 
gqiqam, Iqiqlf etc.; Aqiqftu, ftqIrbhySm, iqiqos; fiqiqas, iqbbhis, 
gqirbhyaa, aqiqam, gqi^iqu. And sajAs together is apparenUy a stereo- 
ti^ed nominative of like formation from the root Jnf» The form aq(dpr6t 
(TS.), from the root-stem proq. Is Isolated and anomalons. 

o. These stems in ir, ur, ia show a like prolongation of vowel also 
in composition and derivation: thus, glTwSpa, pflrbhid, dhOrgata, 
dbOatwa, iqirda, ftqirvant, etc. (but also gWan, girrapaa). 

d. The native grammar sets up a olus of qnui-radleal stems like 
Jigamis deeiring to go, made from the desiderative conjogation-stem (1097), 
and prescribes for it a declension like that of Iqia: thus, Jigamis, Jiga- 
xniqft, JigamirbliiB, JigamS^qu, etc. Snch a class appears to be a mere 
figment of the grammarians, since no example of it has been found quotable 
from the literature, either earlier or later, and sinee there ia, in fhet, no 
more a desiderative stem Jigamia than a causative stem gamaj. 

398. The Btem dp f. toaier is inflected only in the plural, and 
with diBBimilation of its final before bh to d (161 e): thna, ipaa, 
apda, adbhla, adbhyda, apdin, apau. 

a. But RY. has the sing, instr. apd and gen. apda. In the eariler 
language (espeeially AY.), and even in the eplca, the nom. and aceus. pi. 
forms are oceasionally confused in use, apaa being employed as aecus., 
and apda u nominative. 

b. Besides the stem ap, case-forms of this word are sometimes used 
in composition and derivation: thus, for example, abjd, ftpodawata, 
ipomdya, apaumant. 

394. The Btem puxfiia m. man iB very irregular, BubBtituting 
pumftda in the Btrong cases, and losing its a (necessarily) before 
initial bh of a caBC'ending, and likewise (by analogy with this, or 
by an abbreviation akin with that noticed at 981) in the loe. plnral. 
The vocative is (in accordance with that of the somewhat similarly 
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Infleeted perfect participles: see 4Me) pdmAa in the later language, 
bnt pdniM in the earlier. Thus : pumin» pumiAsam, pnihsiL 
puihadv pnihaiet pnihaf, pAmen; pAmiAsAn, pumbhy4oi» puihsAs; 
pumiAsas, puihaAe. pumbhls. pwnbbyAa, pnihaiin, pnihsA. 

a. The sceentiutioB of the week foimi, it will be noticed, li thet of 
a tme monosyllebic stem. The forma with bh-endings nowhere occur In the 
older langnege, nor do they appear to hare been cited from the later. 
Inatancea of the confnalon of atrong and weak forma are oocaaionally met 
with. Aa to the retention of ■ unlingoalized in the weakeat eaaea (whence 
neeeaaailly followa that in the loc. ph), aee 188 a. 

b« Thia atom appeara nnder a eonalderable variety of forma in com- 
poaitfon and derivation: thna, aa pulhs in pnihgoali, puihstwa, puihs- 
▼ant, -puihska, etc.; aa pum in purhyatsa, puihriipa, puihyat, 
pumartlia, etc.; aa purhsa in piuhsayant ; — at the end of a compound, 
either with ita foil inflection, aa in ntrlputiiB etc.; or aa pnihia, in 
strlpiuhsa, mali&piiiliBa; or aa puna in stripuma (TS. TA.)l 

386. The stem path m. road is defective in declension, forming 
only the weakest cases, while the strong are made from pAnthA 8r 
pAnthaui, and the middle from pathf: see under an'-stems, below, 488. 

806. The stem dAnt m. tooth is perhaps of participial origin, 
and has, like a participle, the forms dAnt and dAt, strong and weak : 
thus (Y.), dAn, dAntam, datl, etc.; datAs acc. pi. etc. But in the 
middle cases it has the monosyllabic and not the participial accent: 
thus, dadbhis, dadbhyAs. In nom. pi. occurs also -datas instead 
of -dantas. By the grammarians, the strong cases of this word are 
required to be made from dAnta. 

307. A number of other words of this division are defective, 
making part of their inflection from stems of a different form. 

a. Thus, h^ n. heart, maAn or mAs n. meot, mAs m. month, hAa 
f. nose, niq t night (not found in the older Isngusge), pft f. army, are 
said by the grammarians to lack the nom. of all numbers and the acoua. 
sing, and du. (the neuters, of course, the acc. pi. also), making them 
respeotively from hfdaja, mAfrnA, tmAea, ndnikA* niqA, pftanA. Bnt 
the usage in the older language is not entirely in accordance with this 
requirement: .thus, we And mAn fleA accus. sing.; mAi month nom. sing.; 
and nAiA nostrfls dn. From p^ occurs only the loc. pi. pyCsA and (BY., 
once) the same case with doublq;;,ending, pytnugo. 

808. On the other hand, certaiB stems of this division, allowed 
by the grammarians a full inflection, are used to fill up the deficien- 
cies of those of another form. 

a. Thus, AayJ n. Mood, qAkpt n. ordure, jrAkyt n. Uvsr, dAa n. 
(also m.) /bre-arm, have beside them defective stems in An: see below, 
488. Of none of them, however, is anything bnt the nom.-aec. sing, found 
in the dder language, and other cases later are but very scantily represented. 
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b. Of is n. movtik, and Ad tMHer, only a caao or Iwo are found, In 
the older language, beside inda and and udda and 

8M« Some of the altematiTe items mentioned above are Instances of 
transition from the consonant to a vowel declension: thns, ddnta, rnfan. 
A nnmber of other similar eases oeenr, sporadically In the older langnage, 
more commonly In the later. Snch are pdda, -mida, -dl^n, bhrdld» 
wiftdpn, dwirn and darn, pam, dham, -dy^ ndni, nidi, Iqipi, 
kfftp^ and perhaps a few others. 

n* A few Irregnlar stems will And a more proper place under the head 
of Adjectives. 


AdJeotiTea. 

400. Original a^JaotiveB haying the root^form are compaiatiyely 
rare even in the oldeat langnage. 

n« About a dozen are quotable from the BY., for the most part only 
In a few scattering cases. But mail preal la common in BY., though 
it dies out npidly later. It makes a derivative feminine stem, maht, 
which continues In use, as meaning ecirfk etc. 

401. But compound adjeetiyes, haying a root as final member, 
with the value of a present participle, are abundant in every period 
of the language. 

a. Possessive adjective compounds, also, of the same form, are 
not very rare: examples are yatdsruo with ojhred howls adryatvae 
iun-tkinned; e&tuypad four-footed; suhfird kind-hearted, friendly: 
ritykp (i. e. riti-ap) having etreaming waters: aah&sradvar /umished 
with a thousand doors. 

b. The Inflection of auch compounda la like that of the almple* root- 
stems, masculine and feminine being throughout the same, and the neuter 
varying only in the iiom.-acG.-voc. of all numbers. But special neuter 
forms are of rare occurrence, and masc.-fem. are sometimes used Instead. 

Of Only rarely is a derivative feminine stem in i formed: in the 
older langnage, only ftom the compounds with ao or a&c (407 ff.), those 
with ban (40S), those with pad, as ekapadl, dvip&di, and with dant, 
as v^qadatl, and mahl, dmuol (AY.), ApasadS (?V^0* 

Irregularities of inflection appear in the following: 

40B. The root ban slay, as final of a compound, is inflected 
somewhat like a derivative noun in an (below, 480 if.], becoming bfl 
in the nom. sing., and losing its n in the middle cases and its a iu 
the weakest cases (but only optionally in the loc. sing.). Further, when 
the vowel is lost, h in contact with following n reverts to its orig 
inal gb. Thus: 
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N. 


I. 

D. 

Ab. 

G. 

L. 

y. 


SlngnUr. 

v^ptralit 

Tytrsh4psin 

▼ftraghn4 

iTrtrsghnis 

▼ftnighni, 

▼^shan 


Dual. 

.T^trahibhySm 

|vytrsglm6s 

▼ftrsluu^Su 


Plvral. 

▼rtrshioss 

V|trsglm4s 

vftrshAbhis 

|vrtrah4bliyss 

▼ytrsghntm 

vrtrah4sa 

vftrshsoss. 


a. At to the ehtage of n to igi, tee 108» 195. 

b. A feminine it made by adding I to, at utaal, the ttcm-form tbown 
ill the weakett catet: that, Tytraghni. 

o. An accnt. pi. -hinss (like the nom.) alto occnrt. Vptrahdbhis 
(RV., once) it the only middle cate-fbrm quotable ftom the older language. 
Trantitiont to the a*decleiition begin already in the Veda : thiit, to -h4 
(RV. AV.), ^hn& (RV.), -hana. 

403* The root vah carry at the end of a compound is said by 
the grammarians to be leng^ened to Tih in both the strong and 
middle cases, and contracted in the weakest cases to iUi» which with 
a preceding a-vowel becomes iu (137 o): thus, from havyayili caerir 
fict-hcariny (epithet of Agni), bavyavtt, havya^dham* havy&dhft» 
etc.; havyawdliiii, havyavd^bbySm, havyAdhos; havyavdhas, 
bavyRdliao. havyawd^bhis, etc. And ^votavdb (not quotable) is 
said to be further irregular in making the nom. sing, in vss and the 
vocative in vas or tIs. 


a. In the earlier language, only strong forms of compounds with vah 
have been found to occur: namely, -wd^f -▼dham, •▼dhSu or -vdhi, and 
-vdhaa. But feminines in I, from the weakest stem — as turyiuhi, 
di^anhi, paqthAulii — are met with in the Br&hmanas. T8. has the 
irregular nom: sing, pafthawdt. 


4M« Of very Irregular formation and inflection is one common 
compound of va^ namely ana^vAb (anas+wah burden-bearing or 
eari-drawing, i. e. ox}. Its stem-form in the strong cases is anafvdht 
in the weakest ana^dh, and in the middle aaa^tud (perhaps by dis- 
similation from ana^d^)* Moreover, its nom. and voc. sing, are made 
in vln and van (as if from a want-stem). Thus: 


Singular. 

N. ana^wdn 

A. anafwdham 

I. ana^dhi 

D. anafdhe 

jana^dhas 

L. ana^dhi 

V. dna^lwan 


Plural. 

aaafwdhaa 


Dual. 

anafwdhAu 

anafddbbia 

I ^ 


I 


t 


anafdhos 


daafvAbAu 


ana^ldtau 

dnafvflbM 
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a. Anafudbhyaa (AV., once) Is the only middle cese-form qaotable 
from the older Unguege. But compounds showing the middle stem — as 
anafucobats^ anafudarha — are met with in Brahmanas etc. 

b. The corresponding feminine stem (of very infrequent occurrence) 
is either ana^luhl (9B.) or ana^vBbi (K. MS.). 

405. The root aah overcome has in the Veda a double irregularity ; 
its B is changeable to p even after an a-vowel — as also in Its single oc- 
currence as an independent adjective (RV.| tv4ih pi() — while it some- 
times remains unchanged after an i or u-vowcl; and its a is either prolong- 
ed or remains unchanged, in both strong and weak cases. The quotable 
forms are : -pdf, -p&am or -a&Axn or -B&ham, -saha, -sihe or -Bihe, 
-pdhas or -p&haB or -Bahaa; -sdbft (du.); -pibiaB or HsdhaB. 

406. The compound avay^ (V^JAi make offering) a certain priest or 
(BR.) a certain Sacrifice is said to form the nom. and voc. sing. avajM, 
and to make its middle cases from avayda. 

a. Its only quotable form is avayaa, f. (RV. and AV.. each once). 
If the stem is a derivative from ava-i-|/yaj conciliate^ avayas is very 
probably from ava-f-yyft» which has the same meaning. But aadham^B 
(RV., once) and purod^a (RV. twice) show a similar apparent substitution 
in nom. sing, of the case-ending a after long ft for a final root-consonant 
(d and p respectively). Compare also the alleged pvetavfta (above, 403). 

407. Compounds with aile or ac. The root ac or afro 
makes, in combination with prepositions and other words, a consid- 
erable class of familiarly used adj'ectives, of quite irregular formation 
and inflection, in some of which it almost loses its character of root, 
and becomes an ending of derivation. 

a. A part of these adjectives have only two stem-forms : a strong 
in alio (yielding ail, from aUka, in nom. sing, masc.), and a weak in 
oo; others distinguish from the middle in ac a weakest stem in c, 
before which the a is contracted with a preceding i or u into I or u. 

b. The feminine is made by adding i to the stem-form used in 
the weakest cases, and is accented like them. 

408. As examples of inflection we may take pranc forward, 
cast, pratyAbo opposite, west, vipvabo going apart. 

Singular : 

N. V. prdil prdk praty&fr pratyik vfpvan vfpvak 

A. prdfloam prak pratyAficam pratyAk vipvailcam vlpvak 

1. prieft praticA vipileft 

D. prAea pratice vipuoe 

Ab. G. prAoaa praticAa vipueaa 

L. prAci pratief vfpfroi 

Daal : 

K. A y. prAftefta prAcl pratyAbeftu pratici vfpvaficftu vfpuci 
I. D. Ab. prAcbhyftm pratyAgbby&m yfpvagbhyftm 

O. L. ptAftoa pratieoa vipiicos 
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Plural: 

N. V, 

I 

1 

pratydAoas pratyAAci 

! 

a 

o 

1 

A. 

prtoBB prifioi 

pratieds pratyiftoi 

vifuoas vifvaAoi 

I. 

pr^bhis 

pratydgbhls 

vffvagbhis 

D. Ab. 

pragbhyas 

pratydgbhyaa 

vifvagbhyas 

0. 

prdeftm 

pra^c&n 

vifAoSm 

L. 

prdkfu 

pratydkyu 

viyvakfu 


a. The feniiiiino stemB are praoi, pratlol, vlyiicit respectively. 


b. No example of the middle forma excepting the nom. etc. sing, 
neut (and this generally used as adverb) la found either in RV. or AV. 
In the same texts is lacking the nom. etc. pi. nent. in ftci; but of this a 
number of examples occur in the Brahmanas : thus, praiici, praty&fici, 
arvlifioi, aamydikci, sadliryaftcit anvabci. 

409. a. Like pralio are inflected Apfifio, p&rflflCt 

arvaiio, adhar^c, and others of rare occurrence. 

b. Like pratydiic are inflected nyafic (i. e. nfafic), samy&iic 
(aam + aiLC, with irregularly inserted i), and udaiic (weakest stem 
udic: ud + ftAc, v/ith i inserted in weakest cases only), with a few 
other rare stems. 

c. Like vf^vaAc is inflected anv&Ao, also three or four others of 
which only isolated forms occur. 

d. Still more irregular is tiry&dc, of which the weakest stem 
is tiTd 9 C (tirds + ac: the other stems are made from tir+a£ic or ac, 
with the inserted i). 

410. The accentuation of these words is irregular, as regards both 
the stems themselves and their inflected forms. Sometimes the one element 
has the tone and sometimes the other, without any apparent reason for the 
difference. If the compound is accented on the final syllable, the accent 
is shifted In RY. to the ending in the weakest esses provided their stem 
shows the contraction to i or u: thus, prac&, arvac&t adlmracaa, hut 
pratica, antic&s, samlci. But AY. and later texts uiiually keep the 
accent upon the stem : thus, pratlol, aamici, andoi (AV. has praticim 
once). The shift of accent to the endings, and cten in polysyllabic stems, 
is against all usual analogy. 


B. Derivative etems in as, is, us. 

411. The stems of this division are prevailingly neuter: 
but there are also a few masculines, and one or two 
feminines. 

412. The stems in aa are quite numerous, and 
mostly made with the suffix Cl^as (a small number also 
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withcT^tas and and some are obscure); the others 

are few, and almost all made with the suffixes ^is and 
3TT us, 

413. Their inflection is almost entirely regular But 
mesculine and feminine stems in ^^as lengthen the vowel 
of the ending in nom. sing.; and the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. neut. 
make the same prolongation (of a or ^ i or 3 u) before 
the inserted nasal (anusv&ra). 

414. Examples of declension. As examples we 
may take qiifR^mdnas n. mind; ^rf^TH^togiras m. Angiras; 
i^l^H^havis n. oblation. 


Singular : 


N. 

*FnT^ 




minas 

Angir&a 

havia 

A. 

*S 





Angiraaam 

havia 


WIT 




manaafi 

angiraaS 

havfafi 

D. 





mAuas. 

angiraae 

havi^e 

Ab. G. 





manaaas 

angiraaaa 

havifa. 

L. 

tnftf 




m&naai 

Ailgiraai 

havil}! 






manas 

angiras 

havia 

Dual: 



N. A. V. 

fpnft 




m&nasi 

dngiraaau 

haviai 

I. D. Ab. 

*T%TTPT^ 


^I^TTPT^ 


manobhy&m 

angirobhy&m 

havirbhyfim 

G. L. 

Fnro 

•s 




manaaoa 

aftglraaoa 

havitjoa 
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iia 


Plural: 


N. A. V. 





xnAnSABi 

Afligirasas 

hav^ql 

1. 





m&nobhis 

Afigirobhia 

havfrbhia 

D. Ab. 





jn&nobhyM 

Angirobhyoa 

havirbbyaa 

G. 





minaeam 

A&giraBftm 

haviq&m 

L. 

*R!?I 

w 


^:5 


xnAna^u 

Afiglra^u 

havibfu 


In like manner, n. eye forms c4k- 

fUfft. g^^2n^o4k(furbhy&m, oaki^il&fi, and so on. 

416. Vedlc etc. Irregularities, a. In the older language, the 
endings •asam (acc. sing.) and -asas (generally nom.>aee. pi.*, once or 
twice gen.-abl. sing.) of stems in as are not infrequently contracted to -Am, 
-as — e. g. ftqam, vedham; suradhfis, inigas — and out of such 
forms grow, both earlier and later, substitute-stems in &, as aqa, Jara» 
modha. So from other forms grow stems in a and in asa, which exchange 
more or less with those in as through the whole history of the language. 

b. More scattering irregularities may be mentioned, as follows : 1. The 
usual masc. and fem. du. ending in a instead of au; — 2. u^as f. dawn 
often prolongs its a in the other strong cases, as in the noui. sing. : thus, 
uqasam, uqasa, uqasaB (and once in a weak case, uqaBMj; and in its 
Instr. pi. occurs once (RV.) uqadbhia instead of uqobhiB; — 3. from 
toq^B is once (BV.) found a similar dual, toqaBa; — 4. from BV&vaB 
and Bvatavas occur in RV. a nom. sing. masc. in van, as if from a stem 
in vant; and in the Brabmanas Is found the dat.-abl. pi. of like formation 
BvatavadbhyaB. 

c. The stems in iB and UB also show transitions to stems in i and 
u, and in iaa and uqa. From JanuB is once (RV.) made the nom. sing. 
jantiB, after the manner of an an-stem (cf. also JaniirvaBaB (^1).). 

410. The grammarians regard uqdnas m. as regular stem-form of the 
proper name noticed above (366 a), but give it the Irregular nom. uqdnft 
and the voc. uqanas or uqana or uqanan. Forms from the as-stem, 
even nom., are sometimes met with in the later literature. 

a. As to forms from aa-stems to 4han or &har and Adhan or idhar, 
see below, 430. 
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AdjeotiTes. 

417. a. A few neuter nouns in as with accent on the radical 
syllable have corresponding adjectires or appeilatiyes in Ast with 
accent on the ending : thus, for example, Apas i^orA;, apAs active; 
tAras quichneee, tarAs quick; yA^as glory ^ ya^As glorioue, A few 
other similar a^iectives — as tawAs mighty, vedhAs pioue — are 
without corresponding nouns. 

b. Original adjectives in is do not occur (as to alleged desider- 
ative adjectives in is. see 802 d). But in us are found as many ad- 
jectives as nouns (about ten of each class) ; and in several instances 
adjective and noun stand side by side, without difference of accent 
such as appears in the stems in as: e. g. tApusAeat and hot; vApus 
wofider and Wonderful. 

418. Adjective compounds having nouns of this division as final 
member are very common : thus, sumAnas favorably minded ; dlrgh- 
Ayus long-lived; ^ukrA^ocia having hriUiani hrightneee. The stem- 
form is the same for all genders, and each gender is inflected in the 
usual manner, the stems in as making their nom. sing. masc. and 
fern, in fia (like Aikgiras, above). Thus, from sumAnas* the nom. 
and accus. are as follows: 

SingnUr. Dual. Floral, 

m. f. n. m. f. o. d. f. a. 

N. sumtefis -naa | -nasi sumAnasas -nafisi 

A. sumAnasam -naa J 

and the other cases (save the vocative) are alike in all genders. 

a. In Veda and Brahmans, the neut nom. alng. is in a considerable 
number of instances made in Ss, like the other genders. 

b. From dirghayus* in like manner: 

1. dlrghayufft dirghayurbhyftm dirghdyurbhis 

etc. etc. etc. 

419. The stem anehAs unrivalled (defined as meaning time in the 
later language) forms the nom. sing. masc. and fern, aneha. 

C. Derivative stems in an. 

420. The stems of this division are those made by the 
three suffixes an, fR^man, and SR^van, together with a 
few of more questionable etymology which are inflected 
like them. They are almost exclusively masculine and 
neuter. 

421. The stem has a triple form. In the strong cases 
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of the masculine, the vowel of the ending is prolonged to 
tEVT ft; in the weakest cases it is in general struck out al- 
together; in the middle cases, or before a case^ending be- 
ginning with a consonant, the final n is dropped. The 
^^n is also lost in the nom. sing, of both genders (leaving 
isn ft as final in the masculine, 9 a in the neuter}. 

a. The peculiar cases of the neuter follow the usual 
analogy (311 b): the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. have the lengthening 
to 9T ftf as strong cases; the nom.-acc.-voc. du., as weakest 
cases, have the loss of Q a — but this only optionally, not 
necessarily. 

b. lo the loc. sing., also, the a may be either rejected or re- 
tained (compare the corresponding usage with r'-stems: 873). And 
after the m or ▼ of man or van, when these 'are preceded by an- 
other consonant, the a is always retained, to avoid a too great ac- 
cumulation of consonants. 

422. The vocative sing, is in masculines the pure stem ; 
in neuters, either this or like the nominative. The rest of 
the inflection requires no description. 

423. As to accent, it needs only to be remarked that when, in 
the weakest cases, an acute 4 of the suffix is lost, the tone is thrown 
forward upon the ending. 

424. Examples of declension. As such may be 

taken |[TsFV^r^an m. king; fttman m. son/, self; 

^nnFT^nftman n. name. Thus: 


M. 

Sinpilu: 

sirRT 





Tidiwa. 

A. 


5nr*n*nT^ 



r^inam 

atminam 

ndma 



5Tr*RT 




atmfcna 

ndmna 

D. 





r^fte 

atmiae 

ndmne 
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Ab. G. 

TO, 

?nr*pm 

•s. 

•V 


rtifiaa 

fttm&naa 

namnaa 

L. 

iflsTR 

iEnfqft 

=lriTT, JTRpI 


rtifii. rtiani 

fttmftni 

namui, namani 

V. 

TO., 




rd^an 

atman 

nunan, niuna 


Dual: 



N. A. V. 





rtjSnau 

fttmanau 

nimnl, namonl 

I. D. Ab. 

'^TsP-TIT^ 


'TFP-TIFT 

"s, 


r^abjiyftm 

Stm&bhyam 

namabhyftm 

G. L. 





r&jaoB 

atm&hoB 



Plural: 



N. 

^TsTFm^ 

•s^ 

•imiPi 


r^&nas 

fttmanaa 

namani 

A. 

TO, 

5nfJFR 

•s. 

^TTtnH 


r^fias 

fttmanaa 

ntmSni 




TFIPTO 

“S 


rajabhis 

fttmabbis 

nfimabhiB 

D. Ab. 





rajabhyaa 

atm&bhyaa 

nSmabhyas 

G. 

TTOL, 


RTWFT 



fttmanam 

namnam 

L. 

TO 

mm 

o 

O 


rl^asu 

fttm^au 

nftmaau 

a. The weakest cases of murdhan m. head. 

would be accented 


murdhnay murdhne, murdhnos, znurdhn&B :acc. pi.), murdhnam, 
etc.; and so in all similar cases (U>c. sing., miirdhni or murdhani;. 

426. Vedic Irregularities, a. Here, as elsewhere, the ending of 
the nom.-acc.-voc. du. masc. is usually ft Instead of ftu. 

b. The briefer form (with ejected a) of the loc. sing., and of the 
neut. nom.-acr..-Yoc. du., is quite unusual in the older language. ItV. 
writes once Qatad^vni, but it is to be read qatadavani; and similar 
cases occur in AY. (but also several times -mni). in the llrahmnnas, too. 
such forms as dhamawi and aftmani are very much more common than 
such as ahni and lomnl. 
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0. But throughout both Ved* and Brahmana, an abbreviated form of 
the loc. sing., v^ith the ending 1 omitted, or Identical with the item, ii of 
considerably more frequent occurrence than the regular form : thus, 
dhan, k&nnan. idlivan, beside mtlrdlidni etc. The n hat all the 
usual combinations of a final n : e. g. mOrdhann asya* murdhant sa* 
xnurdhaAs tvft. 

d. In the nom.-acc. pi. neut, also, an abbreviated form is common, 
ending in a or (twice as often) a, instead of Eni: thus, br&hma and 
brdhma, beside br&hmani: compare the similar series of endings from 
a-stems, 329 c. 

e. From a few stems in man is made an abbreviated inst. sing., 
with loss of m as well as of a: thus, mahlnil, prathint, varip^ d&ni, 
pre^i, bhdni, for mahimna etc. And drfighma and raqma (RV., 
each once) are perhaps for drighm&nft, raqm&nft. 

f. Other of the weakest cases than the loc. sing, are sometimes found 
with the a of the sufflx retained : thus, for example, bhAmanfty dwane, 
yamanaa, ukqAnas (acens. pi.), etc. In the infiifitlve datives (070 d) 
— trimane, vldm&ne, dftvAne, etc. — the a always remains. About 
as numerous are the instances in which the a, omitted in the written form 
of the text, is, as the metre shows, to be restored in reading. 

g. The TOC. sing, in vas, which is the usual Vedic form from stems 
in want (below, 464 b), Is found also from a few in wan, perhaps by a 
transfer to the want-declension: thus, ftftwas, eway&was, khidwa8(?), 
prfttaritwaa, m&tariqwaa, wibhftwaa. 

h. For words of which the a is not made long in the strong cases, 
see the next paragraph. 

420. A few stems do not make the regular lengthening of a in 
the strong cases (except the nom. sing.). Hius : 

a. The names of divinities, ptifan, aryaman: thus, pusa, puf&- 
nam, puqnE, etc. 

b. In the Veda, ukqan hull (but also iikqanam); yoqan maiden; 
wfqan virile, bull (but wf qfinam and vfqftpaa are also met with) ; tm&n, 
abbreviation of &tm&n; and two or three other scattering forms: anaxwA- 
nam, jemanft. And in a number of additional instances, the Vedic metre 
seems to demand a where E is written. 

427. The stems qwAn m. dop and yuwan ijoung have in the 
weakest cases the contracted form qun and ytin [with retention of 
the accent); in the strong and middle cases they are regular. Thus, 
qwa, qwwam, qunE, qune, etc., qwAbhyfim, QwAbhis, etc.; ydwE, 
yuwEnam, ydnE, yuwabhia, etc. 

d. In dual, UV. has once yOnE for yuwEnE. 

428. The stem maghAwan generous (later, almost exclusiwely 
a name of Indra) is contracted in the weakest cases to maghdn: 
thus, maghAwE, maghAwEnam, maghdnE, maghdne, etc. 
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a. The RV. has once the weak fonn ]na8h6naa in nom. pi. 

b. Parallel with this la found the stem magh&vant (division E); 
and from the latter alone In the older lang^iage are made the middle cases : 
thns, maghavadbhla* maghavatsii, etc. (not maghavabhla etc.). 

429 a. Stems in a, ma, va» parallel with those in an, man, van, 
and doubtless in many cases derived from them through transitional forms, 
are frequent in both the earlier and the later language, particularly as final 
members of compounds. 

b. A number of an-stemB*" are more or less defective, making a 
part of their forms from other stems. Thus: 

430. a. The stem 4han n. day is in the later language used 
only in the strong and weakest cases, the middle (with the nom. 
sing., which usually follows their analogy) coming from 4har or &haB : 
namely, dbar nom.-acc. sing., ihobhyftm, dhobhia, etc. (PB. has 
aharbhiB) ; but &hnft etc., dhnl or dhani (or dhan), dhnl or dhani, 
dhfini (and, in V., dhft). 

b. In the oldest language, the middle cases diiabhis, dhabhyas, 
dbaau also occur. 

c. In composition, only ahar or ahaa is used as preceding member; 
as final member, ahar, ahaa, ahan, or the derivatives aha, ahna. 

d. The stem ddhan n. udder exchanges in like manner, in the old 
language, with ddhar and ddhaa, hut has become later an aa-stem only 
(except in the fern, udhni of adjective compounds) : thus, Adhar or Adhaa, 
ddhnaa, fidhan or ddhani, ddhabhia, ddhaf^iau. As derivatives from 
it are made both udhanya and tidhaaya. 

431. The neuter stems akqdn eye, aathdzi hone, dadhdn curds, 
aahthdn thigh, form in the later language only tho weakest cases, 
akqjgia, aathne, dadhnda, aakthnf or aakthdni, and so on; the rest 
of the inflection is made from stems in i, dkqi etc.: see above, 
343 i. 

a. In the older language, other cases from the an-stems occur: thus, 
akffljpi, akqdbhia, and akqaau; aathani, aathdbhia, and aathdbhysta; 
aakthdni. 

432. The neuter stems aadn blood, yakdn liver, qakdn ordure, 
aadn mouth, uddn water, doqdn fore~arm, yu^dn broth, are required 
to make their uom.-acc.-voc. in all numbers from the parallel stems 
dapj, ydkpt, cdkpt, ftaya, udaka (in older language udakd), doa, 
yufd, which are fully inflected. 

a. Earlier occurs also the dual doqd^L 

433. The stem pdnthan m. road is reckoned in the later lan- 
guage as making the complete set of strong cases, with the irregularity 
that the nom.-voc. sing, adds a a. The corresponding middle cases 
are made from pathi, and the weakest from path. Thus; 
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from pinthan — pinthSa* p^th&nam; pAnthinSu; pAn- 
thanas; 

from pathf — pathfbhy&m; pathfbhis, pathibhyaa, pathffu; 

from path — pathA, pathA» pathAs, pathf; pathAa; path^ 
or pAthaa (accu8.)f patham. 

a. Ill the oldest language (RV.), however, the strong stem Is only 
pAnthft: thus, pAnth&a, nom. sing.; pAnthAm, acr.. sing.; pAnthia> 
nom. pi.; and even in AV., pAnth&naxn and pAnthinaa are rare com- 
pared with the others. From pathf occur also the nom. pi. pathAyaa 
and gen. pi. pathlnam. RV. has once pAthAs, acc. pi., with long A. 

434. The stems xnanthan m. Biirring-ttiek, and fbhukijAil m., an 
epithet of India, are given by the grammarians the same infltrction with 
pAnthan; but only a few cases have been found in use. In V. occur from 
the former the acc. sing. manthAm. and gen. pi. mathinam (like the 
corresponding cases from pAnthan); from the latter, the nom. sing, pbhu- 
kf& and voc. pi. pbhukaAa, like the corresponding Vedic forms of pAnthan; 
but also the acc. sing. pbhuksAnam and nom. pi. pbhukfapas, which 
are after quite another model. 


Adjeotives. 

435. Original adjective stems in an are almost exclusively those 
made with the suffix van, as ydjvan sacrificing, autiran pressing the 
soma, jftvan conquering. The stem is masc. and neut. only (but 
sporadic cases of its use as fem. occur in KV ); the corresponding 
fern, stem is made in vari: thus, ydjvari, jftvari. 

436. Adjective compounds having a noun in an as final mem- 
ber are inflected after the model of noun-stems; and the masculine 
forms arc sometimes used also as feminine; but usually a special 
feminine is made by adding i to the weakest form of the masculine 
stem : thus, somarAjhlf kilalodhni, AkamurdhnI, durpamni. 

437. But (as was pointed out above : 429 a) nouns in an occurring 
as final members of compounds often substitute a stem in a for that in 
an: thus, -rfija, -janma, -adhva, -aha; their feminine is in A. Occa- 
sional exchanges of stems in van and in vant also occur: thus, vivAsvan 
and vivAsvant. 

a. The remaining divisions of the consonantal declension are 
made up of adjective stems only. 

D. DerivatiTe stems (adjectiTe) in in. 

488. The steins of this diTision are those formed with 
the suffixes ^in. f^min, and f^_^Tin. They are mas- 

Whitney, Onmmar. 2. ed. 11 
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culine and neuter only; the corresponding feminine is made 
by adding ^ I. 

a. The stems in in are very numerous, since almost any noun 
in a in the lang^uage may form a possessive derivative adjective with 
this suffix: thus, bala atrength, balin m. n. ballni f. poaseaaing strength^ 
strong. Stems in vin (1232), however, are very few, and those in 
m\n (1231) still fewer. 

439. Their inflection is quite regular; except that they 
lose their final in the middle cases (before an initial 
consonant of the ending); and also in the nom. sing., where 
the masculine lengthens the ^ i by way of compensation. 
The voc. sing, is in the masculine the bare stem; in the 
neuter; either this or like the nominative. 

a. In all these respects, it will be noticed, the iu-declension 
agrees with the an-declension ; but it differs from the latter in never 
losing the vowel of the ending. 

440. Example of inflection. As such may be 

taken balin strong. Thus : 



Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 


in. n. 


m. n. 

N. 

SFft 




ba^ bal{ 


51^ 

A. 


balinAu balini 

balinas balini 


balinam ball 








balfnfi 


balibhia 

D. 





baline 

balibhyAm ^ 





1 balibhyas 

Ab. 


J 


G. 

balinas 






balin&m 

L. 


balinoB 

o 


balini 


bali^u 

V. 



4dl1W 


b&lin b&lin, bdU 

bAUnftu bAlinI 

bfilinaa bdlini 
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a. The derived feminine stem in ini is inflected, of course, like 
any other feminine in derivative I (364). 

441. a. There are no irregularities in the inflection of in-stems, 
in either the earlier language or the later — except the usual Vedic 
dual ending in & instead of &u. 

b. StemB in in exchange with stems In i thronghoat the whole his- 
tory of the language, those of the one class being doTeloped out of those 
of the other often through transitional forms. In a much smaller number 
of cases, stems in in are expanded to stems in ina: e. g. ^fikini (RV.), 
^u^mu^a (B.), barhina, bhajina. 


E. Derivative stems (adjective) in ant (or at). 

442. These stems fall into two sub-divisions: 1. those 
made by the suffix 51rT^ant (or ^IrT^at), being, with a very 
few exceptions, active participles, present and future; 
2. those made by the possessive suffixes mant and 
^^vant (or iTcT niat and cf^vat). They are masculine and 
neuter only; the corresponding feminine is made by ad- 
ding ^ I. 

1. Participles in ant or at. 

443. The stem has in general a double form, a stronger 
and a weaker, ending respectively in ?T?^ant and Slc^^at. 
The former is taken in the strong cases of the masculine, 
with, as usual, the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. neuter; the latter is 
taken by all the remaining cases. 

a. But, ill accordance with the rule for the formation of the feminine 
stem (below, 449), the future participles, and the present participles of 
verbs of the tud-class or accented &-class (762), and of verbs of the ad- 
class or root-class ending in fi, are by the grammarians allowed to make 
the uom.-acc.-voc. du. iieut. from either the stronger or the weaker stem; 
and the present participles from ail other present-stems ending in a are 
required to make the same from the strong stem. 

444. Those verbs, however, which in the 3d pi. pres, 
active lose =f^n of the usual ending TH nti (6BOb), lose it 
also iji the present participle, and have no distinction of 
strong and weak stem. 


11 * 
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s. Snch are the verbs forming their present-stem by reduplication 
without added a : namely, those of the reduplicating or hu-class (666) and 
the iiitensives (1012): thus, from )/hu, present-stem Juhu, participle- 
stem intensive-stem Johu» intensive participle-stem johvat. 

Further, the participles of roots apparently containing a contracted redupli- 
cation: namely, c4kfat, di^at, daaat» Qasat, s&^cat; the aorist parti- 
ciple dli&kfat, and vBgh&t(?). Vavpdh&nt (HV., once), which has the n 
notwithstanding its reduplication, comes, like the dc'idcrative participles 
(1032), from a stem in a: compare vavpdhanta, vfivpdh&sva. 

bt Even these verbs are allowed by the grammarians to make the 
iiom.-acc.-voc. pi. neut. in anti. 

446. The inflection of these stems is quite regular. 
The nom. sing. masc. comes to end in SR^an by the regu- 
lar (150) loss of the two final consonants from the etymo- 
logical form ?lr^antfl. The vocative of each gender is like 
the nominative. 

446. Stems accented on the final syllabic throw the accent 
forward upon the case-ending in the weakest cases (not in the middle 
also). 

a. In the dual neut. (as in the feminine stem) from such participles, 
the accent is &ntl if tho n is retained, atl if it is lost. 


447. Examples of declension. As such may serve 

bhavant being ^ ^i^[^adant eating^ 3^^ juhvat sacri- 

ficing. 

Thus: 




Singular: 



N. 





bh&van bhavat 

ad&n 

acUit juhvat juhvat 

A. 



51^ si'rtHH 

^ o ^ o ^ 


bh4vantam bhavat 

adantam 

ad4t juhvatam juhvat 




sT^rTT 

o 


bhivata 

adata 

juhvata 

D. 



o 


bhdvate 

adate 

jdhvate 

Ah. 0. 





bh&vatas 

adatia 

Juhvataa 

L. 



o 


bhavati 

adati 

Juhvat! 
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V. 



bh&van bhivat 

Adan Adat 

jAhvat 

Dual: 




bhdvantftu bh&vaati 

adAatftu adatl 

JdhvatSu juhvatl 

I. D. Ab. 



bhdvadbhyftm 

adAdbbySm 

juhvadbhyftm 

0. L. 



bhdvatOB 

adat6. 

JuhwatoB 

Plural : 

N. V. HsriH 



bhdvantas bhAvanti 

adAntas adAnti 

JuhvataB Juhvati 

A. 



bhAvataa bhAvanti 

adatAs adAnti 

Juhvatas Juhvati 

I. 



bhivadbhia 

adAdbhis 

JuhvadbhiB 

D. Ab. 



bh&'vadbhyas 

adAdbhyas 

juhvadbhyaa 

G. 


pRTW 

bhAvatftm 

adatam 

juhvatftin 

L. 



bhdvatBU 

adAtau 

JuhvatBu 


a. The future participle bhavify4nt may form in nom. etc. dual 
neuter either bhavi^y&nti or bhavi^yati; tud&nt, either tudAntl or 
tudati; y&it (|/y4)« either yanti or yftti. And juhvat, in nom. etc. 
plural neuter, may make also Juhvanti (beaide Juhvati, as given in 
the paradigm above). 

b. But these strong forms (ts well ss bh&vantS, du., and its like 
from present-stems in unaccented a) are quite contrary to general analogy, 
and of somewhat doubtful character. No example of them la quotable, 
either from the older or from the later language. The cases concerned, 
indeed, would be everywhere of rare occurrence. 

448. The Vedlc deviations from the model as above given are few. 
The dual ending ftu is only one sixth as common as ft. Anomalous accent 
is seen in a case or two: aooddta, rathirftydtftm, and vftghddbhis (if 
this is a participle). The only instance in V. of nom. etc. pi. neut. is 
ftantiv with lengthened ft (compare the forms in flat!, below, 461 a* 464 o); 
one or two examples in anti are quotable from B. 
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449. The feminine participle-stem, as already stated, 
is made by adding ^ I to either the strong" or the weak 
stem-form of the masc.-neut. The rules as to which of the 
two forms shall be taken are the same with those given 
above respecting the nom. etc. dual neuter; namely: 

a. Participles flrom tonse-stems ending in unaccented a add i 
to the strong stem-form, or make their feminine in anti. 

b. Sndi are the bhu or unaccented a-claBs and the div or ya-rlass of 
preient-atems (chap. IX.), and the deaiderativeB and causativeB (chap. XIV.): 
thni, from ybhtl (stem bh&va), bh&vanti; from y'div (Btem divya), 
dfvyantl; from bdbhui^a and bhav4ya (desid. and cans, of ybhu), 
bdbhilfan'i^ and bhSv&yantl. 

0. Exeeptlona to this rule are now and then met with, even from the 
earliest period. Thus, RV. has J&ratit and AV. the dcsideratWe sifSBati; 
in B. occur vadatl« ^ocatl, tppyati» and in S. further ti^thatl, and the 
causative namayatl; while in the epics and later such cases (including 
desideratlTes and causatives) are more numerous (about fifty are quotable), 
though still only sporadic. 

d. Participles from tense-stems in accented A may add the femin- 
ine-sign either to the strong or to the weak stem-form, or may make 
their feminines in Anti or in atl (with accent as here noted). 

e. Such are the present-stems of the tud or accented A^class (751 ff.). 
4he s-futuies (932 ff.), and the denominatives (1053 ff.): thus, from y'tud 
(stem tudA), tudAntI or tudati; from bhaviqyA (fut. of /bhu), bha- 
▼IfyAntl or bhaviqyatl; from devayA (denom. of devA), devayAntx 
or devayati. 

f. The forms in Anti from this class are the prevailing ones. No 
future fism. participle in atl is quotable from the older language. Prom 
pres.-stema in A are found there pfyatl and aixicatl (RV.), tudati and 
plnvatl (AV.). From denominatives, devayati (RV.), durasyati and 
9 atrfkyati (AV.). In BhP. occurs dhakqyati. 

g. Yerbi of the ad or root-class (Oil ff.) ending in ft are given 
by the grammarians the same option as regards the feminine of the present 
parttciple: thus, from /y&, y^tl or y&ti. The older language affords no 
example of the former, so far as noted. 

h. From other tense-stems than those already specified — that 
is to say. from the remaining classes of present-stems and from the 
intensives — the feminine is formed in ati (or, if the stem be other- 
wise accented than on the final, in atl) only. 

1. Thui, adati from /ad; Juhvatl from /hu; yufijati from /sruj; 
•imvati from /au; kurvati from /kp; krxjpati from /kri; dAdiqatl 
from dAdl9 (Intern, of 
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j. Feminine Btems of this class are occasionally (bnt the case is mnch 
less frequent than its opposite: above, o) found with the nasal: thus, 
yanti (AV., once), undiati (^B. ; bnt probably from the secondary A-stem), 
gphinanti (S.), and, in the epics and later, such forms as bruvaatif 
rudantl, cinvaatl, kurvaati, j&nanti, mu^naati. 

450. A few words are participial in form and inflection, though 
not in meaning. Thus: 

a. bphdat (often written vphAnt) great; it is inflected like a 
participle (with bphati and bph&nti in du. and pi. ucut.). 

b. mahAnt great; inflected like a participle, but with the irreg- 
ularity that the a of the ending is lengthened in the strong forms: 
thus, mahin, msdiantam; mahantAu (ncut. mahati}; mahantas, 
mahwtl: instr. mahata etc. 

c. p^ant speckled^ and (in Veda only) ru^ant ihining, 

d. JAgat movable, lively (in the later language, as neuter noun, world), 
a reduplicated formation from ygam go; its nom. etc. neut. pi. is allowed 
by the grammarians to be only jAganti. 

e. rhAnt small (only once, in RV., phate). 

f. All these form their feminine in ati only: thus, bphad, 
mahati, pfsatl and ru^ati (contrary to the rule for participles;,. 
jAgati. 

g. For dAnt tooth, which is perhaps of participial origin, see above, 

390 . 

461. The pronominal adjectives fyant and k£yant are inflected 
like adjectives in mant and vant, having (452) iyan and kiyan as 
nom. masc. sing., iyati and kiyati as nom. etc. du. neut. and an 
feminine stems, and iysmti and kfyanti as nom. etc. plur. neut. 

a. But the neut. pi. iyanti and the lor. sing. (?) kfyati are found 
in RV. 


2. PoBseBsives in mant and vant. 

462. The adjectives formed by these two suffixes are 
inflected precisely alike, and very nearly like the participles 
in 5lrT^ant. From the latter they differ only by lengthening 
the a in the nom. sing. masc. 

a. The voc. sing, is in an, like thy of the participle (in the 
later language, namely: for that of the oldest, see /below, 464b). 
The neut. nom. etc. are in the dual only atl (or Atl), and in the plu- 
ral anti (or Anti;. 

b. The feminine is always made from the weak stem: thus, 
mati, vatl (or mAtl, vAtl). One or two cases of ni instead of I 
are met with: thus, antArvatnl (B. and later), pativatnl (C.). 
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c. The accent, however, is never thrown forward (as in the 
participle) upon the case-ending or the feminine ending. 

468. To illustrate the inflection of such stems, it will 
be sufficient to give a part of the forms of C|!gi^l^pa 9 umut 
poasesiting cattle, and fortunate, blessed. 


Thus: 

Singular : 




N. 

O "S. 





paquman 

pa^Tun&t 

bhigaTSn 


A. 






pa^nmiatam 

paqnmAt 

bhigaTamtam 

bbiigaTat 


I. 'WRfTT H3|S|rn 

pa^um&ta bhigavatft 

etc. etc. 


WF! 

o -s. 

pd^uman 


pi^umat 


N. A. V, M^hcTI 

pa^umdnt&u pa^um&ti 


If. V. qsjHfw qspiiH 

o ^ o 

pa^um&ntas pa^nm&nti 

O "■ -O 

pa^umdtas pa^um&nti 

ms^hFah^ 

pa^umddbhlB 


bhdgavan bhigavat 

bhigavantau bhigavati 
etc. 

bhigavantaa buagavanti 

HiNtrl 

bhigavatas bhagavanti 

bhhgavadbhis 

etc. 


464. Ye die Irregularities, a. In doal masc. nom. etc., a (for 
au)i8 the greatly prevailing ending. 

b. In voc. sing, masc., the ending In the oldest language (RV.) is 
almost always in as Instead of an (as in the perfect participle: below, 
46Sa): thus, adrlwas. harlvaa. bhanumaSp havifmaa. Such vocatives 
in RY. occur more than a hundred times, while not a single unquestionable 
instance of one in an is to be found. In the other Yedlc texts, vocatives 
in as are extremely rare (but bhagawas and its contraction bhagos are 
met with, even in the later language); and in their reproduction of RY 
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puMgei the M if Qfiiflly changed to an. It wai pointed out above (486 g) 
that the RV. makec the voc. in aa aUo appaiently from a few an-itema. 

O. In RV., the nom. etc. pi. nent., in the only two iiittanees that 
occur, ends in inti Instead of anti: thus, ghftdvfinti, pa9amlntL 
No such forms have been noted elsewhere in the older language: the SV. 
reads anti in its version of the corresponding passages, and a few exam- 
ples of the same ending are quotable from the Brahmanas: thus, tftvanti, 
etavanti, yivanti, ghptdyanti, pravanti, ptiunanti, jugmantL Com- 
pare 448, 461. 

d. In a few (eight or ten) more or less doubtful cases, a confusion 
of strong and weak forms of stem is made ; they are too purely sporadic to 
require reporting. The same is true of a case or two where a mafouline 
form appears to be used with a feminine noun. 

466. The stem drvant running t Bleed , has the nom. sing. 4rv&, 
from drvan; and in the older language also the voc. arvan and accus. 
drvEi^am. 

460. Besides the participle bhivant, there is another stem bhd- 
▼ant, frequently used in respectful address as substitute for the 
pronoun of the second person (but construed, of course, with a verb 
in the third person), which is formed with the suffix vant, and so 
declined, having in the nom. sing, bhdv&n ; and the contracted form 
bhoa of its old-style vocative bhavas is a common exclamation of 
address: you, eir! Its origin has been variously explained; but it is 
doubtless a contraction of bhdgayant. 

467. The pronominal adjectives tavant, etawant, y^vant, and the 
Vedic ivant, mivant, tvdvant, etc., are inflected like ordinary derivatives 
from nouns. 


F. Perfect Participles in vUs. 

468. The active participles of the perfect tense-system 
are quite peculiar as regards the modifications of their stem. 
In the strong cases, including the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. neut., 
the form of their suffix is ^tH^vShs, which becomes, by regu- 
lar process (160), v&n in the nom. sing., and which i s 
shortened to ^^van in the voc. sing. In the weakest 
cases, the suffix is contracted into 3^up. In the middle 
cases, including the nom.-acc.-voc. neut. sing., it is changed 
to ^r^^vat. 

a. A union-vowel i, if present in the strong and middle cases, 
disappears in the weakest, before up. 
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459. The forms as thus described arc masculine and 
neuter only ; the corresponding feminine is made by adding 
7 i to the weakest form of stem, ending thus in u^I. 

460. I’lic accent is always upon the suffix, whatever be its form. 

461 . E X a m p 1 0 s of i n fl e c t i o n . To show the in- 

flection of these participles, avo may take the stems 
vidvanfl k/ioivittg (wliieh has irit‘gular loss of flie usual re- 
duplication and of the perfect meaning) from vid, 

and rlfr^R tastliivafis hariny stood from stha. 


fen 

TWT 

rllVy^lH 


virtvdn 

vidvat 

taathivan 

tasthivat 

rfen 

•V, 

•s. 

fTfeTFr 

vidvansam 

vidvat 

taathivansam 

tasthivat 

ferf 


O 



vidua a 

viduae 

yidusa.s 

vidiisi 

fqr.H fee 

vidvan vidvat 


tasthuBii 

tasthuse 

F[TW7 

tasthusas 

tasthuBi 

Fiferr 

tasthivai! taathivat 


N. A. V. VTfm 


rlTSPTt 

O 

vidvansau viduBi 

tasthivaiisau 

taathu^i 

I. I). Ab. 


T 

vidvadbhyam 

tasthivadbhyam 

ti. I... PTjfe 

-V. 

rlFPnTT 

O -S 


vidufloa 

tasthusos 
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Plural : 


N. Y. 




vidvAbBas vidvabBi 

taBthivAAsaa tasthivAABi 

A. 


fTFsran nf^4=ilfH 

O "S 


vidufas vidvAdsi 

tasthufas tasthivAflai 

1. 




vidvAdbhifl 

tasthivAdbhiB 

D. Ab. 


frfksntm 


vidvAdbhyas 

taBthivAdbhyas 

G. 


cTfSTOiq 

O 


viduB&m 

taBthuB&m 

L. 

ivsrg 



vidvAtBU 

taBthivAtBU 


a. The feminine stems of these two participles are 

viduBi and taathii^I. 

o 

b. Other examples of the different stems are: 

from Vkr — cakpr^Bt cakfv&t, cakruf, cakru^i; 
from yni — ninlv^Aa, niniv4t, ninsnif, ninyufi; 
from /bhu — babhiiviAB, babhuv4t, babhuvu9» babhuvu^I; 
from V tan — tenivaAs, tenivit, tenuf, tenu^I. 

462, a. In the oldest language (RV.), the Tocative ting. masc. (like 
that of vant and mant-stems; above, 464b) has the ending vaB instead 
of van: thus, eikitvas (changed to -van in a parallel passage of AV.)> 
titirvaSy didivas, ml^bvas. 

b. Forms from the middle stem, in vat, are extremely rare earlier: 
only three (tatanv4t and vavptvAt, neut. sing., and Jfigyv&dbhis, instr. 
p].), are found in RY., and not one in AY. And in the Yeda the weakest 
stem (not, as later, the middle one) Is made the basis of comparison and 
derivation; thus, viduffara, AdB^u^tara, mi^l^uftania, mldhu^mant. 

0. An example or two of the use of the weak stem-form for cases 
regularly made from the strong are found in RY. : they are oakru^am, 
acc. sing., and Abibbsm^as, iiom. pi.; emugAm, by its accent (unless an 
error), is rather from a derivative stem emui^A; and ^B. hat prof uf am. 
Similar instances, especially from vidveuhe, are now and then met with 
later (tee BR., under vidva&B). 

d. The AY. has once bhaktivaftsaB, at if a participial form from a 
noun; but K. and TB. give in the corresponding passage bhaktivAnas; 
oakhvAftaam (RY., once) is of doubtful character; okivAAsR (RY., once) 
shows a reversion to guttural form of the final of elsewhere unknown. 
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G. Comparatives in yftns or yas. 

403. The comparative adjectives of primary formation 
(l)elow, 467] have a double form of stem for masculine and 
neuter : a stronger, ending in TjftT^ySns (usually lySns)* 
in the strong cases, and a weaker, in UTI yas (or lyaa), 
in the weak cases (there being no distinction of middle and 
weakest). The voc. sing. masc. ends in IR^yan (but for 
the older language see below, 465 a). 

a. The feminine is made by adding ^ I to the weak 
masc.-neut. stem. 

464. As models of inflection, it will be sufficient to 
give a part of the forms of ^77R^9reyaB better, and of 
garlyas heavier. Thus : 


Singular: 


N. 


•s 




qreyan 

^reyaa 

g&riyan 

g&riyas 

A. 

SiUlHq 

•s 





^rey&flsam 

^reyas 

g&riy&Aaam 

g&rlyaa 

I. 

SilUHl 

JifhraT 


9re7U& 

etc. 

g&rlyaaa 

etc. 

V. 






^reyan 

9reyaB 

g&rlyan 

gdrlyas 

N. A. V. 

Dual ; 

wiiftt 



irfhroi 


Qreyansau 

9reya8l 

g&rly&nsau 

g&rlyaal 


Oti'. 

Plural: 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

N. V. 


Sififra 


iTfhitfti 


^reyiAeas 

^rey&asi 

g&rlyaj&Bas 

g&riy&Aai 

A. 


iratffT 

iTjiinra 



QreyasaB^ 

^reyaAsi 

g&rlyasaa 

gdriyaftsi 

1. 




9r6yobhi8 

g&riyobhlB 

etc. 
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a. The feminine stems of these adjectives are iqUiO 
fr^yasl and TTftZTRt gulyasl. 

466. a. The Vedic voc. masc. (as in the two preceding divisions: 
464 b» 402 a) is in yas instead of yan: thus, ojiyas, jyftyas (KV. : no 
examples elsewhere have been noted). 

b. No example of a middle case occurs in RV. or AY. 

0. In the later language are (bund a very few apparent examples of 
strong r as made from the weaker stem-form : thus, kaniyasam and 
yaviyac-am acc. masc., kanlyas&u du., yavlyasas nom. pi.* 

Comparison. 

400. Derivative adjective stems having a comparative 
and superlative meaning — or often also (and more origin- 
ally) a merely intensive value — are made either directly 
from roots (by primary derivation), or from other derivative 
or compound stems by secondary derivation). 

a. The snbject of comparison beloiu's iiiurt* properly to the cliaptor of 
derivation; but it stands in such near rotation to inflection that it is, in 
accordance with the usual custom in grammars, conveniently and suitably 
enough treated briefly here. 

407. The sufhxes of primary derivation arc ^TJTT lyas 
■or ^UTO^iyans) for the comparative and ^ i^fha for tlie 
superlative. The root before them is accented, and usually 
strengthened by gunating, if capable of it — or, in some 
cases, by nasalization or prolongation. They are much more 
frequently and freely used in the oldest language than 
later ; in the classical Sanskrit, only a limited number of 
such comparatives and superlatives are accej)tcd in use ; and 
these attach themselves in meaning for the most part to 
other adjectives from the same root, which seem to be 
their corresponding positives; but in ])art also they arc 
artificially connected with other words, unrelated with them 
in derivation. 

a. Thus, from i/ksip hurl come ksepiyas and ksepistha, which 
belong in meaning to k^ipra quick; from I'vr tncompass conic vari- 
yas and v&ri^tha, which belong to uru broad; while, for example 
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kAniyas and k&ni^tha are attached by the grammarianB to yuvan 
youngt or alpa small; and vir^iyas and v4rfiftha to v^ddlik old, 

408. From Veda and Brahmana together, considerably more than 
a huni}[ed instances of this primary formation in iyas and iffha (in 
many cases only one of the pair actually occurring) are to be quoted. 

a. About half of these (in ttV., the derided minority) belong, in 
meaning as in form, to the bare root in its adjective value, as used espe- 
cially at the end of compounds, but sometimes also independently: thus, 
from ytmp hum comes tApiq^ka exetssively burning ; from VyaJ offer oome 
yAjlyas and ydjiqtha better and best (or very well) saerifieing ; from VTUdh 
fight comes yddhlyaa fighting better; — in a few instances, the simple 
root is also found used as corresponding positive: thus, ju hasty^ rapid 
with JAviyas and jAviffha. 

b. In a little class of instances (eight), the root Itaa a preposition 
prefixed, which then takes the accent : thus, agamiftha especially coming 
hither; v{cayiq(ha best clearing away; — in a couple of cases (Aqrami- 
qtha* AparAvapiqtka, Astheyas), the negative particle is prefixed; — 
in a single word (qAmbhaviftka)* an element of another kind. 

c. The words of this formation sometimes take an accusative object 
(see 271 e). 

d. But even iu the oldest language appears not infrequently the 
same attachment in meaning to a derivative adjective which (as point- 
ed out above) is usual in the later speech. 

e. Besides the examples that occur also later, others are met with 
like vAriq(ha choicest (vAra choice), bArhiqtha greatest (bphAut great), 
Aglqtha quickest (69am quickly), and so on. Probably by analogy with 
these, like formations are in a few cases made from the apparently radical 
syllables of words which have no otherwise traceable root in the language: 
thus, kradhiyas and kradhiqtha (K.) from kpdhu, sthAvlyas and 
sthAvi^tka from sthurA, qAqiyas (BV.) from qAqvant, Anlyaa (AY.) 
and Api^tka (TS.) from anu ; and so on. And yet again, in a few excep- 
tional cases, the suffixes iyaa and iqfka are applied to stems which are 
themselves palpably derivative : thus, aqiqtka from ftqu (RV. : only case), 
tikqniyaB (AV.) from tikfpA, brAkmIyaB and brAkmiptka (TS. etc.) 
from brAkman, dkArmi^tka (TA.) from dkArman, drA^kiftka (TA.: 
Instead of dArklqtka) from dpfkA, rAghayas (TS.) from raghu. These 
are beginnings, not followed up later, of the extension of the formation 
to unlimited use. 

f. In nAviyas or nAvyaa and nAviftka* from aiAva new, and in 
aAnyaa from aAna old (all RV.), we have also formations unconnected 
with verbal roots. 

408. The sterna in igfka are inflected like ordinary adjectives 
in a» aud make their feminines in ft; those in iyaa have a peculiar 
declension, which has been described above (403 fif.). 
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470. Of peculiarities and irregularities of formation, the follow- 
ing may be noticed: 

a. The suffix iyas has in a few instances the briefer form yaa, gener- 
ally as alternative with the other: thus, taviyas and t&vyae, n&viyas 
an:i navyas, vasiyas and vasyas, paniyas and paiiyas; and so from 
rabh and sah; sanyas occurs alone. From bhu come bhdyas and 
bhdyistha, beside winch KV. has also bhayiyas. 

b. Of roots in a, the final Mends with the initial cf the suffix to e: 
thus, BtheyaSv dhes^ha, yes^ha; but such forms .iru in the Veda gener- 
.ally to be resolved, as dhais(ha« ydifltha. The root jya ferms Jye^tha, 
but jyayas (like bhUyaB). 

C., The two roots in i, pri and ^ri, form preyaB and prestha and 
cjreyaa aFtd gree^ha. 

d. From the root of yju come, without strengthening, rjiyas and 
^jistha; but in the older language also, more regularly, rajiyafi and 
raji^^ha. 

471. Tlie suffixe‘5 of secondary clerivatioii are 

and va?*aa. riscy are of almost uniestricted application, 
being ;o.ki:.*vl to a.djectivcs of every form, simjile and coin- 
poaiul., oading in vowels or in consonants - - and this from 
the earliest period . of the language until the latest. T)ie 
accent of the primitive remains (with rare exceptions) un- 
changed; and that form of stem is generally taken whifdi 
appears before an initial consonant of a case-ending fweak 
or middle form). 

a. Examples (of older as well as later occurrence) are: from 
vowel-stems, priyataru, vahnitama, rathitara and rathitaiua 'hV ), 
earutara, potftama, Baihraktatara ; — from consonant-stems, <jAm- 
tama, i^a^vattama, tavastara and tavistama, tuvi§- 

tama, v&puftaraf tapasvitara, ya9aBvitama, bhagavattara, Mra- 
nyava9iniattama ; — from compounds, ratnadhatama, abhibhdtara, 
Bukfttara, purbhfttama, bhuyisthabhaktama, bhuridavattara, 
9 ucivratatama, Btrikamatama. 

b. Bui, in the Veda the final n of a st- m is rcgulaily retai’ierl; thus, 
madfntara and mudintama, v^santama; anj) a few stems even add a 
nasal: thus, Burabhmtara, rayiutama, machiuulama. In a (:a.sc or 
two, the strong stem of a present participle taken ; thus, vradhanttama, 
Bahanttama ; and, of a perfect participle, the weakest stem: thus, vidua- 
^ara, A feminine final 1 is Bliortencd: itius. devitama 

(IIV.), tejasvinitamS (K.). 
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o. In the older Uiignege, the words of this formstlon ere not much 
more frequent than those of the other: thus, In RY, the stems In taim 
end taxna are to those in lyas and Ift^a as three to two; in AY., only 
as six to Ato: but later the former win a great preponderance. 

472. These comparatives and superlatives are inflected like 
ordinary adjectives in a» forming their feminine in ft. 

473. a. That (especially in the Veda) some stems which are 
nonns rather than adjectives form derivatives of comparison is natural 
enough, considering the uncertain nature of the division-line between 
substantive and adjective value. Thus, we have vir&tara, vlr4tama» 
vftlmitama, mfttftama, u^ama, maruttama, and so on. 

b. The suffixes tara and tsuoia also make forms of comparison 
from some., of tho pronominal roots, as ka» ya» i (see below, 620); 
and from cWtain of the prepositions, as ud; and the adverbially used 
accusative <(older, neuter, -taraxn; later, feminine, -tarftm) of a com- 
parative in tara from a preposition is employed to make a corres- 
ponding comparative to the preposition itself (below, 1119); while 
-tarftm and -tamftm make degrees of comparison from a few ad- 
verbs : thus, natardm, natamim, kathaohtarftm, kutaatarftm, 
ad^&tamflm, nloftiatar&m, etc. 

o. By a wholly barbarous Gomblnatlon, finding no warrant in the 
earlier and more genuine usages of the language, the’auffiies of comparison 
in their adverbial feminine form, -tarftm and -tamftm, are later allowed 
to be added to personal forms of Terbs; thus, sidatetarftm (R. : the only 
case noted in the epics) is more despondent^ vyathayatitarftm disturbs 
more, alabhatatarftm obtained in a higher dtgree^ hasiqyatitarftm will 
laugh more. No examples of this use of -tamftm are quotable. 

d. The suffixes of secondary comparison are not inDequently added 
to those of primary forming double comparatires and superlatives: thus, 
gariyaatara, qreqtbatara and qrdqtbatama, pftpiyaBtara, pftpiqtha- 
tara and -tama, bhuyaataram, etc. 

e. The use of tama as ordinal suffix is noted below (467); with 
this value, it is accented on the final, and makes its feminine in 1: 
thus, qatatamA m. n., qatatami f., hundredth. 

474. From a few words, mostly prepositions, degrees of com- 
parison are made by the briefer suffixes ra and ma: thus, Adhara 
and adhamA, Apara and apamA, Avara and awamA, upara and 
upamA, Antara, Antama, paramA, madhyamA, caramA, antima, 
ftdima, paqcima. And ma is also used to make ordinals (below, 487). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NUMERALS. 

476. The simple cardinal numerals for the first ten 
numbers (which are the foundation of the whole class), 
with their derivatives, the tens, and with some of the higher 
members of the decimal series, are as follows; 


I ^ 

10 ^ 

100 

TO 

ika 

dA^a 


9atd 

1 Z 

20 

1000 


dvi 

viA^ati 


sahisra 

3 

30 

10,000 

TOfT 

o 

tri 

triAQAt 


ayuta 


40 titdifiro 

100,000 


catdr 

catvariA9it 


lakfA 

5 TO 

so TOrnr[^ 

1,000,000 

VtUFf 

p&fics 

paficft^it 


prajuta 

« TO 

00 

10,000,000 





k6ti 

^ TO 

70 TO% 

10* 


saptd 

saptati 


arbudA 

8 51^ 

so 

10* 


Bfti 

a9lt{ 


maUrbnda 

ft TO 

OO-^cri^ 

10" 


n&vs 

navati 


kharvA 

0 ^ 

100 mfT 

10" 


d&fa 

9atA 


nikharva 


a. The accent sapt4 and aytA la that belonging to theae woidi in all 
accentuated testa; aecording to the grammariana, they *Te sApta and Afta 
in the latex language. See below, 483.. 

b. The series of decimal numbers may be carried still further; 
but there are great diiferences amoug the different authorities with 

Whitnej, Onimar. 2. ed. 12 
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regard to their names; and there is more or less of discordance even 
from aydta on. 

o. Thus, Jn the TS. and MS. we And ayuta, niyuta, prayuta, 
irbuda* nyhrbuda, aamudrd, m&dhya, dnta, parRrdhd; K. reverses 
the order of niyuta and prayuta* and inserts badva after nyarbuda 
(reading nyarbudha): these are probably the oldest recorded series. 

d. In modem time, the only numbers in practical use above ihoumnd 
are lakfa (too or lakK) and ko(i (eroro); and an Indian sum Is wont to 
be pointed thus: 123,46,67,890, to signify 223 crorcs, 45 lakhs, 67 thou- 
Band, eight hundred and ninety. 

e. As to the alleged stem-forms paiican etc., see below, 484. As 
to the form gakg instead of ^a^* see above, 146b. The stem dva appears 
in composition and derivation also as dirft and dvi; catur in composition 
is accented'. oAtur. The older form of a^fa is agt&: sec below, 483. 
Forms in "^at and -Qati for the tens are occasionally interchanged: e. g. 
▼iA^at (MBh. R.), triA^ati (AB.), paAc&^ati (RT.). 

f. The other numbers arc expressed by the various composition 
and syntactical combination of those given above. Thus : 

470. The odd numbers between the even tens are made by 
prefixing the (accented) unit to the ten to which its value is to be 
added: but with various irregularities. Thus: 

a. eka in ii becomes eka* but is elsewhere unchanged; 

b. dya becomes everywhere dvA; but in 42 — 72 and in 92 it is 
interchangeable with dvi, and in 82 dvi alone is used; 

0. for tri is substituted its nom. pi. masc. trAyaa; but tri itself is 
also allowed in 43 — 73 and In 93, and in 83 tri aloue is used; 

d. fay becomes yo in 16, and makes the initial d of daya lingual 
(199d); elsewhere its final undergoes the regular conversion (226 b, 198 b) 
to t or 4 or p; and in 96 the n of navati is assimilated to it (190c); 

e. ayta becomes (488) in 18 — 38, and has either form in the 
sncceeding combinations. 

f. Thus: 


li AkAdaya 

31 ekatriAyat 

61 Akayayti 

8t ek&ylti 

12 dvAdaya 

32 dyatriAyat 


S2 dvyayiti 

IS trAyodaya 

33 trAyastriAyat 

(triya^Wti 

83 tryaylti 

14 oAturdaya 

34 cAtustriAyat 

64 oAtuhyayti 

84 cAturayiti 

16 pAAoadaya 

35 pAAcatriAyat 

65 pAAcayayti 

85 pAAcfiylti 

16 y64aya 

36 yAttriAyat 

66 yAfyayti 

86 yAyaylti 

IT laptAdaya 

37 saptAtriAyat 

67 saptAyayti 

87 saptaylti 

18 aytAdaya 

3S aytltrlAyat 


88 aytaylti 

10 nAyadaya 

30 nAyatriAyat 

69 nAyayayti 

80 xxAv&ylti 
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g« The numbers — 29 ere medellke those for 31 — 39; the numbers 
41 — 49 1 51 — 59, 71 — 79, end 91 — 99 ere mede like those for 61 — 99. 

h. The forms mede with dvft end trayas ere more nsnel then those 
with dvi end tri, which ere hardly to be quoted from the older lltereture 
(V. end Br.). The forms mede with (instead of aq^a) ere alone found 
in the older literature (483), end ere usual In the later. 

477. The above are the normal expressions for the odd num- 
bers. But equivalent substitutes for them are also variously made. 
Thus : 

a. By use of the adjectives Qna defieient end adhika re.dundant, in 
composition with lesser numbers which ere to be subtracted or added, end 
either independently qualifying or (more usually) in composition with larger 
numbers which ere to be increased or diminished by the others: thus, 
trywaqaqtih sixty deficient by three (i. e. 57): aqt&dhikanavati(L ninety 
increased by eight (i. e. 9S) ; ekAdhikaih qatam a hundred increased by 
one (i. e. 10 1); paaoonaih qatam lOO less 5 (i. c. 95). B'or the nines, 
especially, such substitutes as ekonavifiqatib '^0 less /, or i9, ere not 
uncommon; end later the eka 1 is left off, and unavi4qati etc. have 
the seme value. 

b. A case-form of a smellor number, generally eka one is connect- 
ed by n& not with a larger number from which it U to be deducted ; thus, 
ekayA nk triAq&t ((^I). PB. KB.) not thirty by one (29); dvibhyAib 
nt *qit{m (VB.) not eighty by two (79); paiicabhir nA catvAri qatAni 
(qB.) not four hundred by five (995); AkasmAn ziA paflcAqAt (in ordinal) 
49 (TS.) ; ekasyAi (ebl. fern. : 307 h) nk pancaqAt ^9 (TS.) ; most often, 
ekAn (i. e. AkAt, irregular ebl. for ekasmAt) nA viAqatfh 19; ekAn nA 
qatAm 99. This last form is admitted also in the later language; the 
others are found in the Brehmenas. 

C. Instances of multiplication by a prefixed number aro occasionally 
met with: thus, triqaptA thrice seven; trinavA thrice nine; tridaqA 
thrice ten, 

d. Of course, the numbers to bo added together may be expressed by 
independent words, with connecting and: tbu^s, nAva ca navatiq ca, or 
nAva navatiq ca ninety and nine; dvAu ca viAqatiq ca two and 
twenty. But the connective is also (at least, in the older language) not 
seldom omitted: thus, navatfr nAva 9.9; triAqAtaih trln 33; aqitir 
aqfAu 99. 

478. The same methods aro also variously used for forming 
the odd numbers above 100. Thus: 

a. The added number is prefixed to the other, and takes the accent: 
for example, ekaqatam 101 ; aq^Aqatam lOS; triAqAoohatam 130; aq^A- 
viAqatiqatam 128; oAtuhsahaBraxn (RV. : unless the accent is wrong) 
1004; aqltiaahMram 1080, 


12 
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b. Or, the number to be added Is compounded with adhika ftdunltni^ 
and the compound is either made to qualify the other number or is further 
compounded with it: thus, pa&eftdhikaih ^atam or paiioftdhikaqatam 

Of course, iina deficient (as also other words equivalent to nna. or 
adhika) may be used in the same way: thus, paftoonaih qatam 95, 
qaq(i^ pa&oavarjltft 55; qatam abhyadhikaih qaqtitaJjjL I60. 

0. Syntactical combinations are made at convenience: for example, 
ddqa qatdih ca itO; qat4m 4kadi ca lOi, 

470. Another usual method (beginning in the Brabmanas) of 
forming the odd numbers above 100 is to qualify the larger number 
by an adjective derived from the smaller, and idoutical with the 
briefer ordinal (below, 487): thus, dv&daqdih qatim, 112 (lit’ly a 
hundred of a IS-ao/t, or characterised hy IS): catuqoatvftriAq4iii qat&m 
144; qatqaqt&ni qatim 166, 

480. To multiply one number by another, among the higher 
or the lower denominations, the simplest and least ambiguous method 
is to make of the multiplied number a dual or plural, qualified by 
the other as any ordinary noun would be ; and this method is a com- 
mon one in all ages of the language. For example: p&hoa paiieft- 
qitas five fifties [260); n&va navat^yaa miis nineties [Slo); aqitibhis 
tis^bhia with three eighties [240) : p4fiea qatani fioe hundreds ; tri^ 
sahisrRpl three thousands: faqtfih sahAsri^ 60,000; daqaea sahas- 
rfi^y aq(ftu ca qatSni 10,800: and, comibined with addition, trini 
qatitni trAjastriAqatam ca 333: eahaare dve paiiconaih qatam eva 
ca 9095. 

a. In an exceptional case or two, the ordinal form appears to take 
the place of the cardinal as multiplicand in a like combination : thus, qaf- 
triAq4Aq ca caturah (RV.) 36X4 (lit. four of the thirty-six kirui); 
trXAr ekidaqan (RV.) or traya ekidaqRaafi (^gs. vili. 2i. 1) i/x3. 

b. By a peculiar and wholly illogical construction , such a combination 
as tri^i qaqtiqatSni, which ought to signify 480 (3x100 + 60), is repeat- 
edly used in the Brabmanas to mean 360 (3x100 + 60); so also dve 
catuetriAqd qatd 234 (not 268); dvfiqaqtfini trip! qatftni 362; and 
other like eases. And even K. has trayafi qataqatftrdhfth 350, 

481. But the two factors, mnltiplier and multiplied, are also, 
and in later usage more generally, combined into a compound (accent'- 
ed on the final) ; and this is then treated as an adjective, quali- 
fying the numbered noun; or else its neuter or feminine (in 1) singu- 
lar is used substantively; thus, daqaqstibi WOO: qatqat&ihi pada- 
tibhi(i (MBh.) with 600 foot-soldiers; trdyaatrlAqat triqatih gaf- 
sahaarfil^ (AV.) 6333; dviqatAxn or dyiqati 200; aqtftdaqaqatl ISOO, 

a. In the usual absence of accentuation, there arises sometimes a 
question as to how a compound number shall be understood: whether oqta- 
qatam, for example, is aq^Aqatazn W8 or agfaqatam 800, and the like. 
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482. Inflection. The inflection of the cardinal nu- 
merals is in many respects irregular. Gender is distinguish- 
ed only by the first four. 

a. Eka one is declined after the manner of a pronominal ad)ec* 
live (like B&nrat below, 524) ; its plural is used in the sense of some, 
certain ones. Its dual does not occur. 

b. Ocoasional forms of the ordinary declension are met with: thus, 
eke (loc. Bing.)i ekSt (477 bj. 

c. In the late literature, eka is used in the sense of a certain, 
or even sometimes almost of a, as an indefinite article. Thus, eko 
vyfighrah (H.) a certain tiger; ekaamln dine on a certain day; haste 
dan^am ekam adSya (H.) taking a stick in his hand. 

d. Dva two is dual only, and is entirely regular : thus, N. A. V. 
dv&u (dva, Veda) m., dvd f. n. ; I. D. Ab. dvabhyim; G. L. dviyoa. 

e. Trl three is in masc. and neut. nearly regular, like an ordi- 
nary stem in i; but the genitive is as if from trayd (only in the 
later language: the regular tm^im occurs once in RV.). For the 
feminine it has the peculiar stem" tis^, which is inflected in general 


like an y-stem; 

but the nom. and 

accus. are alike, and show no 

strengthening of the y; and the y is not prolonged in the gen. (except- 
ing in the Veda). Thus: 

m. n. f. 

N. 

tr&yas tri^i 

tisru 

A. 

trin trini 

tisris 

I. 

tribhia 

tis^bhis 

D. Ab. 

trlbhyds 

tisfbhyas 

G. 

traya^dm 

tisypdm 

L. 

trifu 

tis^u 

f. The Veda 

has the abbreviated 

neat. nom. and accus. trl. The 


accentuation tisybhis, tlsybhyds, tis^tan, and tisyyu is said to be 
also allowed in the later language. The stem tisy oeburs in composition 
in tisydhanvd (B.) a bow with three arrows. 

g, Catur /our has oatyfir (the more original form) in the strong 
cases; in the fern, it substitutes the stem odtasy* apparently akin 
with tis]^^ and inflected like it (but with anomalous change of accent, 
like that in the higher numbers: see below, 483). Thus. 



m. n. 

f. 

N. 

catvaras oatvdri 

c&tasras 

A. 

caturas oatvari 

edtaaraa 

I. 

oaturbhia 

oataa^bhia 

D. Ab. 

eaturbbyas 

cataafbhyaa 

G. 

oaturpam 

cataay^am 

L. 

oatdrfu 

cataa^u. 
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h. The use of n befoie Im of the gen. mase. and nent after a final 
ooDionant of the stem la (as in gafi: below, 488) a striking irregnlarlty. 
The more regular gen* fern, oatai^fim also sometimes occnrs. In the 
later langnage, the aecentnatlon of the final syllable Instead of the penult 
is said to be allowed in inst., dat-abl., and loe. 

488. The nnmbera from 6 to 19 have no distinction of gender, 
nor any generic character. They are inflected, somewhat irregularly, 
as plurals, save in the nom.-aco., where they have no proper plural 
form, but show tjie bare stem instead. Of f4f (as of oatdr), nlm 
is the gen. ending, with mutual assimilation (198b) of stem-final and 
initial of the termination. Art4(M accented in the older language) 
has an alternative fuller form, which is almost exclusively used 
in the older literature (V. and B.), both in inflection and in compo- 
sition (but some compounds with agta are found as early as the AY.); 
its nom.-acc. is (usual later: found in BY. once, and in AY.}, 
or af(d (BY.), or afifihSi (most usual in BY. ; also in AY., B., and 
later). 

a. The accent is in many respeeta pecnliar. In all the accented texts, 
the stress of xolce lies on the penult before the endings bhis* bhyaa, and 
aUf firom the stems in a, whatever be the accent of the stem : thus, paft- 
ofibbia ftom p&ftoa, nawfibhyaa from nhvw, da^dau from d&^a, uawa- 
dagibhla from n&vada^a, ekfida^ibliyaa from dkida^a, dwidag&BU 
from dwflda^a (according to the grammarians, either the penult or the 
final is accented in these forms in the later language). In the gen. pi., 
the accent is on the ending (as in that of i-, u-, and p-stems) : thus, pafi- 
oada^lndm, aaptada^findm. The cases of gag, and those made from 
the stem-form agfi, have the accent throughout upon the Ending. 

b. Examples of the inflection of these words are as follows ; 


N. A. 

pdfloa 

gdt 

agtflii 


I. 

pa&odbhia 

gadbhfs 

agt&bhfa 

agtdbhis 

D.Ab. 

paftodbhyaa 

gadbhyda 

agtabhyds 

ag^bhyas 

G. 

paftcanim 


agtflndm 

L. 

paficdsu 



ayt&BU. 


e. Baptd (in the later language adpta, as dgfa for agtd) and ndva 
and ddga, with the compounds of ddga (fl — 19), axe declined like pdfrca, 
and with the same shift of accent (or with alternative shift to the endings, 
as pointed out above). 

484. The Hindu grammarians give to the stems for fi and 7 — 19 a 
final n: thus, pafloan, aaptaxit agfan, navan, dagan, and ekddagan 
etc. This, however, hu nothing to do with the demonstrably original final 
nasal of 7, 9, and lO (compare septsm, fiotwm, decern £ seven, nine, 
ten); it is only owing to the fact that, starting from such a stem- form, 
their inflection is made to assume a more regular aspect, the nom.-acc. 
having the form of a neut. sing, in an, and the instr., dat.-abl., and loc. 
that of a neut. or maM. pi. in an: compare nflma, ndmabhis, nama- 
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bhyas, namaau — the gen. alone being, rather, like that of an a-etem : 
compare da^finw with indrAj^ftm and ninmMm or fttminbii. No trace 
whatever of a final n is found anywhere in the langnage, in infleetlon or 
derivation or composition, from any of these words (though fB. has twice 
da^oihda^Iii, for the usual da^ada^In). 

486. a. The tens, wiA^atl and triA^dt etc., with their com- 
pounds, are declined regularly, as feminine stems of the same endings, 
and in all numbers. 

b. (fatk and sahdsra are declined regularly, as* neuter (or, rarely, 
in the later language, as masculine) stems of the same final, in all 
numbers. 

c. The like is true of the higher numbers — which haye, In* 
deed, no proper numeral character, but are ordinary nouns. 

486. Construction. As regards their construction with the 
nouns enumerated by them — 

a. The words for i to 29 are in the main' used ai^ecuvely, 
agreeing in case, and, if they distinguish gender, in gender also, with 
the nouns : thus, da^dbhir virfiih with ten heroee; yd devt divy 
ekfida^a sthd (AY.) what eleven gods of you are in heavon; palie&su 
jdnefu among the five tribes; catasfbhir gfrbhib /our songs. 
Rarely occur such combinations as d&^a kald^finam (RV.) ten pitchers, 
ptunftih fat (R.) six seasons. 

b. The numerals above 19 are construed usually as nouns, either 
taking the numbered noun as a dependent genitive, or standing in 
the singular in apposition with it: thus, fataih dftsiti or fataih 
dasmam a hundred slaves or a hundred of slaves ; vlfifatyd hfiribbi^ 
with twenty bays; faftF^ fardtfu in 60 autumns; gatdna 

with a hundred fetters; fataih sabdaram ayutaih nyarbudaih Ja- 
gbwa fakro d&syun&m (AY.) the mighty [Indra] slew a hundred, a 
thousand, a myriad, a hundred million, of demons. Occasionally they 
are put in the plural, as if used more adjectively: thus, paftoftQad- 
bhir banaih with fifty arrows. 

c. In the older language, the numerals for 5 and upward are 
sometimes used in the nom.-acc. form (or as if indeclinably) with 
other cases also: thus, pafica kpftifu among the five races; saptd 
rflnSm of seven bards; aah&sram ffibhih with a thousand hards; 
fatam purbhfh with a hundred strongholds. Sporadic instances of a 
like kind arc also met with later. 

487. Ordinals. Of the classes of derivative words 
coming from the original or cardinal numerals, the ordin- 
als are by far the most important; and the mode of their 
formation may best be explained here. 
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Some of the first ordinals are irregularly made *, thus, 

a. 4ka i forms no ordinal; instead is used prathamA (i. e. pra- 
tama foremoii): Idya (from fidl U^nning) appears first in the Sutras, 
and Idlma much later ; 

b. from dvA 2, and tri 3, come dvit^ya and t^ttya (secondarily, 
through dvita and abbreviated trita); 

o. oatfrr 4, fAf <. and aapti 7, take the ending tha: thus, 
oatnrthA, fa^tbA, saptAiha; but for fourth are used also turlya and 
tdryat and aaptAtha belongs to the older language only; pafroatha, 
for flftht is excessively rare; 

d. the numerals for 5 and 7 usually, and for s, 9,' lO, add ma, 
forming pafloamA, saptamA* aftamA, navamA, da^amA; 

e. for 11th to 19th, the forms are ekBda^A, dvAda^A* and so 
on (the same with the cardinals, except change of accent) ; but eka- 
da 9 aiiia etc. occasionally occur also; 

f. for the tens and intervening odd numbers from 90 onward, 
the ordinal has a double form — one made by adding the full (super- 
lative) ending tamA to the cardinal: thns, vifr^atitamA, trifrgat- 
tamAi a^titamA, etc.; the other, shorter, in a» with abbreviation of 
the cardinal: thus, wlft^A soth; trlfr^A Both; oatvarifr^A paft- 
oa^A noth; yayfA eoth; aaptatA 70th; a 9 itA 80th; nawatA 90th: 
and so likewise ekavlfr^A 2 lit, oatuatrlfr^A 34th; aftacatvArifr^A 
48th: dwapafloa 9 A 62di ekafaftA eut; and ekannavifr^A and Ona- 

and ekonavlA^A I9th: — and so on. Of these two forms, 
the latter and briefer is by far the [more common, the other being not 
quotable from the Veda, and extremely rarely from the Brahmanas. 
From 60ih on, the briefer form is allowed by the grammarians only 
to the odd numbers, made up of tens and units; but it is sometimes 
met wl^h, even in the later language, from the simple ten. 

g. Of t&e higher numbers, qatA and aahAsra form qatatamA 
and oahaaratamA; but their compounds have also the simpler form: 
thns, ekaqatA or ekaqatatama lOlsL 

h. Of the ordinals, prathamA (and adya), dvitiya» tptiya» and 
turfara (with tAxya) form their feminine in a; all the rest make it 
in L 

488. The oidlntls, u In other languages, haye other than ordinal 
offices to fill; and In Sanskrit especially they are general adJeetiyes to the 
cardinals, with a considerable yariety of meanings, as fractionals, u signi- 
fying eompoted of so many parti or i<Hnany~fold, or eontaininy to many, 
or (as was seen above, 478) having to many added, 

a. In a frietlonal sense, the gnmmaiians direct that their accent be 
shifted to the first syllable : thns, dvitlya half; t^iya third part ; oAtur- 
tha quarter; and so on. But in accented texts only tftlya third, and 
cAturtha (qB.) and tdriya fuarter, are found so treated, hi^lf occurs 
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only ardh4; and caturth& (MS. etc.), paflcami, and so on, are accent- 
ed as In their ordinal use. 

489. There are other numeral derivatives: thus — 

a. multiplicative adverbs, as dvls ttrice, trfs thrice, eatus four 
times; 

b. adverbs with the suffixes dha (1104) and ^as (1100): for 
example, ekadha in one way, ^atadha m a hundred ways; eka^as 
one by one, Qata^&s by hundreds; 

o. collectives, as dvitaya or dvaya a pair, d&^ataya or da^it 
a decade; 

d. adjectives like dvlka composed of two, paiicaka coneisting of 
Jive or Jives; 

and so on; but their treatment belongs rather to the dictionary, or 
to the chapter on derivation. 


CHAPTER VII. 

PRONOUNS. 

490. The pronouns differ from the great mass of nouns 
and adjectives chiefly in that they come by derivation from 
another and a very limited set of roots, the so-called pro- 
nominal or demonstrative roots. But they have also many 
and marked peculiarities of inflection — some of which, 
however, find analogies in a few adjectives; and such ad- 
jectives wiU accordingly be described at the end of this 
chapter. 

Personal Pronouns. 

491. The pronouns of the first and second persons are 
the most irregular and peculiar of aU, being made up of 
fragments coining from various roots and combinations of 
roots. They have no distinction of gender. 
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a. Their inflection in the later language is as f 

Singular: 



lat pers. 

2d pen. 

N. 




ahAxn 

tvAm 

A. 

•s 

pTRt 


mam, mft 

tvam, tva 

I. 


cTOT 


m&yft 

tvAya 

D. 




m&hyam, me 

tubhyam, te 

Ab. 

qfr 



mAt 

tvAt 

G. 


rRt (T 


mAma, me 

tAva, te 

L, 

iiRr 

^f?I 


m&yi 

tvAyi 

Dual: 



N. A, V. 

•V 

O 


avam 

yuvam 

I. D. Ab. 

•s 

nrowr 

O "N. 


fivabhyam 

yuvabhyam 

G. L. 

snsnim 

■s. 

TOTOT 


fiviyoB 

sruvAyos 

andA.D.G. 


TOT 


n&u 

vAm 

Plural : 



N. 

■v 

UTO 

CS "N. 


vay&m 

yuyim 

A. 

STE^THi TO 

•s -s 

UTOH. TO 

o 


asman, nas 

yu^man, vas 

1. 


yMJifTO^ 


asmAbhis 

yn^mibbis 

D. 


IPTOTOT. TO 


asmAbhyam, nas 

yu^mAbhyam, vas 
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Ab. 



G. 

asmdt 

yufm&t 

uPTRiq; 

O 


sBmjbuun, nas 

yuqmakam, vaa 

L. 

SRUiq 



aamisu 

yusmisu 


b. The briefer second forms for accus., dat., and gen., in all 
numbers, are accentless; and hence they are not allowed to stand at 
the beginning of a sentence, or elsewhere where any emphasis is laid. 

C. But they may be qiitlifled by accented adjuncts, as adjectives : e. g. 
te jdyatah of thee when a conqueror, vo vrtdbhyah for you that were 
confined, nas tribhy&](L to us three (all RV.). 

d. The ablative mat is accentless in one or two AV. passages. 

493. Forms of the older language. All the forms given 
above are found also in the older language ; which, however, has also 
others that afterward disappear from use. 

a* Thus, we find a few times the instr. sing, tvd (only UV. : like 
maiiiqi for maniq&y&); further, the loc. or dat. sing. m6 (only YS.) 
and tv^f and the dat. of loc. pi. aame (which is by far the commonest 
of these e-forms) and yuqm6: their final e is uncombinable (or pra- 
gphya: 138 b). The YS. makes twice the acc. pi. fem. 3ni9md8 (as if 
yuqman were too distinctively a masculine form). The datives in bhyam 
are in a number of cases written, and in yet others to be read as if writ- 
ten, with bhya, with loss of the final nasal; and in a rare instance or two 
we have in like manner asmaka and yuqmaka in the gen. plural. The 
usual resolutions of semivowel to vowel are made, and are especially fre- 
quent in the forms of the second person (tu&m for tv&m etc.). 

b. But the duals, above all, wear a very different aspect earlier. In 
Yeda and Brahmana and Sutra the nominatives are (with occasional 
exceptions) ftv&m and yuv&m» and only the accusatives fivam and yuvam 
(but in RY. the dual forms of Ist pers. chance not to occur, unless in 
v4m[P], once, for fiv&m); the instr. in HY. is either yuv&bhyfim (occurs 
also once in or yuvdbhy&m; an abl. yuvat appears once in RY., 

and aw&t twice in TS. ; the gen.-loc. is in RV. (only) yuvOB instead of 
yuv&yoB. Thus we have here a distinction (elsewhere unknown) of five 
different dual cases, by endings in part accordant with those of the other 
two numbers. 

493. Peculiar endings. The ending am, appearing in the nom. 
sing, and pi. (and Yedic du.) of these pronouns, will be found often, 
though only in sing., among the other pronouns. The bhyam (or hyam) 
of dat. sing, and pi. is met with only here; its relationship with the 
bhyfim, bbyas, bhis of the ordinary declension is palpable. The t (or 
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d) of the abl., though here preceded by a short vowel, is doubtless the 
same with that of the a-declension of nouns and adjectives. That the nom., 
dat., and abl. endings should be the same in sing, and pi. (and in part 
ill the earlier du. also), only the stem to which they are added being dif- 
ferent, is unparalleled elsewhere in the language. The element sma appear- 
ing in the plural forms will be found frequent in the inflection of the 
singular in other pronominal words: in fact, the compound stem anina 
which underlies the plural cf aliam seems to be the same that furnishes 
part of the singular forms of ayam (601), and its value of tee to be a 
specialisation of the meaning these persona. The genitives singular, m&ma 
and t&va, have no analogies elsewhere; the derivation from them of the 
adjectives mftmaka and tftvalra (below, 516 a) suggests the possibility 
of their being themselves stereotyped stems. The gen. pi., asmikam and 
yufxnikam, are certainly of this character: namely, neuter sing, case- 
forms of tlic adjective stems asmaka and yu^mfika, other cases of which 
are found in the Veda. 

404. Stem- form 8. To the Hindu grammarians, the stems of 
the personal pronouns are mad and asmad, and twad and yu^mad, 
because these are forms used to a certain extent, and allowed to be 
indefinitely used, in derivation and composition (like tad, kad, etc. : 
see below, under the other pronouns). Words are thus formed from 
them even in the older language — namely, m&tkpta and m&taakhi 
and aamatsakhi (RY.), tv&dyoni and matt&s (AY.), tv&tpitp and 
tvidviwftcana (TS.), tv4tprasuta and tvaddevatya and sruvad- 
devatya aud yufmaddevatya aemaddevatya (PB.); but much 
more numerous are those that show the proper stem In a, or with 
the a lengthened to &: thus, mavant; asmatr^ aBmadruh, etc.; 
tv&yata, twavant, tvadatta, tvftnid, tvavasu, tv^ta, etc. ; yui^- 
mlUlatta, yufm^^ita, etc. ; yuvavant, yuv&ti, yuv&dhita, yuva- 
datta, yiivanlta, etc. And the later language also has a few words 
made in the same way, as m&dfg. 

a. The Vedas have certain more irregular combinations, with complete 
forms : thus, tv^kama, tvftmahuti, m&mpa9y4, mamasatyd, asm^- 
hitl, ahampurv4, ahamuttar4, ahazhyu, ahaihsana. 

b. From the stems of the grammarians come also the derivative 
adjectives madly a, tvadxya, asmadiya, yufmadlya, having a pos- 
sessive value: see below, 616. 

c. For Bva and svayfim, see below, 618. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 

496. The simplest demonstrative, H ta, which answers 
also the purpose of a personal pronoun of the third person, 
may be taken as model of a mode of declension usual in 
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SO many pronouns and pronominal adjectives that it is 
fairly to be called the general pronominal declension. 

a. But this root has also the special irregularity that in the 
nom. sing. masc. and fern, it has sis (for whose peculiar euphonic 
treatment see 176a, b) and sd, instead of t4s and tl (compare Gr. 
o, 7/, TO, and Goth, sa, so, thata). Thus: 

Singular: 


in. 

11. 

f. 

N. Tm 



808 

t&t 

ai 

A. 

flFT 

tAm tat 

tarn 


•s. 


1. 


(TOT 


tena 

tay& 

D. 




tAsm&i 

tAsy&i 

Ab. 

fTFnrr^ 

rmniT 

•s. 


tAam&t 

tAsyfts 

G. 

rTFU 

rTFITR^ 


tiaya 

tasyas 

L. 


mm 

•s. 


tiamin 

tAsyam 

Dual: 






N.A.V. fn 

fT 

fT 

t&u 

tA 

te 

I. D. Ab. 

rTwrn^ 

(ll'-UIH 


tabhy&in 

tibby&m 

G. L. 


fTOTO 


tiyoB 

tAyos 

Plural : 



N. ^ 

fTIH 


te 

tin! 

tas 

A. HH rTri^ 

RTO 

tin 

tdni 

tas 

1. 




tftia 

tabhi8 
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D. Ab. 




t4bhyas 

ttbtayaa 

G. 


nrow 


tefftm 

tiaftm 

L. 


rng 


te^u 

tdsu 


b. The Vedas show no other irregularities of inflection than those 
which belong to all stems in a and ft: namely, t^nft sometimes; nsnally 
ti for tftii, du. ; often ta for t4ni» pi. neut. ; usually tebhiB for tftis, 
instr. pi. ; and t^ ordinary resolutions. The RV. has one more case>form 
from the root sa, namely aftamin (occurring nearly half as often as t&8- 
min); and GhU. has once sasmfit. 

490. The peculiarities of the general pronominal declension, it 
will be noticed, are these : 

a. In the singular, the use of t (properly d) as ending of nom.-acc. 
neut.; the combination of another element sma with the root in masc. and 
neut. dat., abl., and loc., and of sy in fern, dat, abl.-gen., and loc. ; and 
the masc. and neut. loc. ending in, which is restricted to this declension 
(except in the anomalous yftdfQmin, RV., once). The substitution in B. 
of fti for fts as fern, ending (307 b) was illustrated at 366 d. 

b. The dual Is precisely that of noun^stems in a and ft. 

c. In the plural, the irregularities are limited to te for its in nom. 
masc., and the insertion of s instead of n before ftm of the gen., the stem> 
final being treated before it in the same manner as before BU of the loc. 

497. The stem of this pronoun is by the grammarians giyen 
as tad; and from that form come, in fact, the derivative adjective 
tadiya, with tattva, tadvat, tanmaya; and numerous compounds, 
such as tacchlla, tajjfia, tatkara, tadanantara, tanmfttra, etc. 
These compounds are not rare even in the Veda, so t&danna, tadvld, 
tadva^d, etc. But derivatives from the true root ta are also many : 
especially adverbs, as tatae, tatra, t&thft, tada; the adjectives ta- 
vant and tftti; and the compound tftd ^9 etc. 

498. Though the demonstrative root ta is prevailingly of the 

third person, it is also freely used, both in the earlier language and 
in the later, as qualifying the pronouns of the first and second per- 
son, giving emphasis to them; thus, bo f/iw I, or I here; B& 

or b 4 tv&m thou there; te vayam, tve here: taaya mama of ineherCf 
taamibs tvayi in thee there, and so on. 

490. Two other demonstrative stems appear to contain ta as 
an element; and both, like the simple ta, substitute sa in the nom 
sing. masc. and fern. 
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a. The one, tya, is tolerably common (althoagh only a third 
of its possible forms occnr) in RV., but rare in AV., and almost 
unknown later, its nom. sing., in the three genders, is syds* syd, 
tydt, and it makes the accusatives tydm» tyiUn» and goes on 
through the remaining cases in the same manner as ta. It has in 
RV. the instr. fern, tya (for tydyft). Instead of syft as nom. sing, 
fem. is also found tyft. 

b. The other is the usual demonstrative of nearer position, thu 
here, and is in frequent use through all periods of the language. 
It prefixes e to the simple root, forming the nominatives eqdSy eqd, 
etdt — and so on through the whole inflection. 

c. The stem tya has neither compounds nor derivatives. But 

from eta are formed both, in the same manner as from the simple 
ta* only much less numerous; thus, etadda etadartha, etc., 

from the so-called stem etat; and et&d^q and etavant from eta. 
And e^a, like ea (498), is used to qualify pronouns of the 1st and 
2d persons: e. g. e^A liam, ete vayam. 

600. There is a defective pronominal stem, ena, which is accent- 
less, and hence used only in situations where no emphasis falls upon 
it. It does not occur elsewhere than in the accusative of all num- 
bers, the instr. sing., and the gen.-loc. dual: thus, 
m. n. f. 


Sing. A. enam enat 

enAm 

I. enena 

enayA 

Du. A. enAu ene 

ene 

0. L. enayoB 

enayoB 

PI. A. enAn enAni 

enAs 


a. The RV. has enos instead of enayos, and in one or two instan- 
ces accents a form; thus, enam, ena8(?). AB. uses enat also as nom. 
neut. 

b. As ena is always used snbstantWely, it has more nearly than ta 
the value of a third personal pronoun, unemphatic. Apparent examples 
of its adjectival use here and there met with are doubtless the result of 
confusion with eta (499 b). 

o. This stem forms neither derivatives nor compounds. 

501. The declension of two other demonstratives is so 
irregularly made up that they have to be given in full. The 
one, CRFf^ayam etc., is used as a more indefinite demon- 
strative, this or that; the other, lETRt asAu etc., signifies 
especially the remoter relation, yon or yonder. 

a. They are as follows: 
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SinguUr : 
m. n. 

f. 

N. 




ay&m idim 

iy4ai 

A. 


?n*l. 


ImAm i<l4m 

imtm 



5Rin 


aaena 

andyft 

D. 




aamSi 

asyii 

Ab. 




asmit 

asyaa 

0. 

TOT 

5rnjPF^ 


aBy4 

asyis 

L. 




•jiTniTi 

Bsyim 

N. A. 

Dual: 

•N 


Imftvi ini 

line 

I. D. Ab. 

*ip-Tn*j^ 


G.L. 

ftbby&n 



an&yo8 

Plunl: 


N. 


TO. 


iniB imini 

imas 

A. 

I5*n\ 

TOs 


<iw4n imdiil 

imas 





•bliia 

ftbhis 

D. Ab. 




ebhy&8 

ftbhy&s 

0. 




efim 

ftadm 

L. 


STO 

o 


e^u 

asu 


f. 




uK& adAa 


TOs 

TOs 

amum adds 

amdm 

afn 

?igm 

amuna 

amnyft 



amufmai 

amufyai 

qtimicT 


amufmat 

ainufyaa 

qgsir 


amui^ya 

amufyaa 

qgfoR^ 

sigsm*?^ 

amufmiii 

ami^fykm 




aznt^ 

amdbhyftm 

amuyoB 


jspn 

CS^ 

ami amdni 

amda 

51^^ 5^!^ 

TO. 

amdn amdnl 

amda 



amibhia 

amdbhia 



amibhyaa 

amdbhyaa 


TO^ 

ami^am 

amd^am 


TO 

amifu 

arndfu 
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b. The Mine forms are used in the older language, without variation, 
except that (u usnal) imt occurs for imftd and imlni. and 9 mA for 
amthii; amuyft when used adverbially is accented on the final, amuyt; 
asftu (with accent, of course, on the first, or without accent, asfiu : 

314) is used also as vocative; ami* too, occurs as vocative. 

602. a. The former of these two pronouns, ay&m etc., plainly shows 
itself to be pieced together from a number of defective stems. The majority 
of forms come from the root a, with which, as in the ordinary pronominal 
declension, sma (f. ay) is combined in the singular. All these forms from 
a have the peculiarity that in their substantive use they are cither accent- 
ed, as in the paradigm, or accentless (like ena and the second forms from 
AhAm and tv&m). The remaining forms are always accented. From and 
come, with entire regularity, anena, andy&, andyoB. The strong cases 
in dual and plural, and in part in singular, come not less regularly from a 
stem imd. And aydm, iydm» iddm are evidently to be referred to a 
simple root i (iddm being apparently a double form: id, like tad etc., 
with ending am). 

b. The Veda has from the root a also the instrumentals ena and ayd 
(used in general adverbially), and the gen. loc. du. ayoB; from ima, 
imdBya occurs once in RV., imaBmai in AA., and imdiB and imegu 
later. The IIV. has in a small number of instances the irregular accen- 
tuation demdi, daya, abhiB. 

o. In analogy with the other pronouns, iddm is by the gram- 
uiarians regarded as representative stem of this pronominal declen- 
sion; and it is actually found so treated in a very small number of 
compounds (idammdya and iddihrupa arc of Brahmana age). As 
regards the actual stems, ana furnishes nothing further; from ima 
comes only the adverb imdtha (RV., once); but a and i furnish n 
number of derivatives, mostly adverbial: thus, for example, dtas, 
dtra, dtha, ad-dha(?); itdB, id (Vedic particle), idd, Ihd, itara, im 
(Vedic particle), Idy^, perhaps evd and evdm, and others. 

603. The other pronoun, asau etc., has amu for its leading stem, 
which in the singular takes in combination, like tho a^^stems, the element 
sma (f. By), and which shifts to ami in part of the masc. and iieiit. 
plural. In part, too, like an adjective u-stem, it lengthens its final in tho 
feminine. Tho gen. sing, amufya is the only example in the languagi- 
of the ending Bya added to any other than an a-stero. The nom. pi. ami 
is unique in form; its i is (like that of a dual) pragphya, oi exempt 
from combination with a following vowel (138b). Ab&u and adds are 
also without analogies ts regards their endings. 

a. The grammarians, as usual, treat adds as representative stem 
of tho declension, and it is found in this cliaracter in an extremely 
Buiall number of words, as adomula; adomdya is of Brahmana age. 
The has also aadunaman. But most of the derivatives, as of 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 13 
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the CBBOB, come from amu: thus, amutas, arndtra, amutha. amuda* 
amiuhi* amuyit^ amiika. 

b» In the older laugaage occurs the root tra (aecenUesi), meaning 
one, many a one; it is oftenest found repeated, as one and another. It fol- 
lows the ordinary pronominal declension. From it is made the (also accent- 
less) adverb tvadanim (MS.). 

0. Fragments of another demonstrative root or two are met with : thus, 
dinaa he occurs in a formula In AY. and in Brahmanas etc.; aw6B as 
gen.-loc. dual is found In UV. ; the particle u points to a root u. 


Interrogative Pronoun. 

604. The characteristic part of the interrogative pro- 
nominal root is ^ k ; it has the three forms ^ ka, ki, 
^ ku; but the whole declensional inflection is from ^ ka, 

O 

excepting the nom.-acc. sing, neut.^ which is from ki, 
and has the anomalous form kim (not elsewhere known 
in the language irom a neuter i-stem). The nom. and 
accus. sing., then, are as follows: 


m. 

N. 

•s 

11. 

-s 

f. 

kaa 

kfm 

k4 

A. 

■s. 


k&m 

kim 

kam 


and the rest of the declension is precisely like that of fT 
ta (above, 496). 

a. The Veda has its usual variations, ka and kebhis for kani and 
k&is. It also has, along with kim, the pionomiually regular neuter kdd ; 
and k4m (or kam) is a frequent particle. The masc. form kis, corres- 
ponding to kim, occurs as a stereotyped case in the combinations n&kia 
and makis. 

606. The grammarians treat kim as representative stem of 
the interrogative pronoun; and it is in fact so used in a not large 
number of words, of which a few — kimmaya, kixhkard, kiihkftmya, 
klihdevata, kifliqllA, and the peculiar klihyu — go back even to 
the Veda and Brahmana. In closer analogy with the other pronouns, 
the form kad, a conple of times in the Veda (katpayA, kddartha), 
and not infrequently later, is found as first member of compounds, 
Then, from the real roots ka, ki, ku are made many derivatives; 
and from ki and ku, especially the latter, many compounds: thus, 
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k4ti, katha, kath4in, kad^, katar&» katami, k&rhi; klyant. kidr 9 ; 
kutas, kutra» kuha, kvk» kuoar&» kukarman, kumantrin, etc. 

606. Various forms of this pronouo, as kadp kirn, and ku ^and, 
rarely, ko}* at the beginning of compounds, have passed from an 
interrogative meaning, through an exclamatory, to the value of pre- 
fixes signifying an nnusnal quality — either something admirable, or, 
oftener, something contemptible. This use begins in the Veda, but 
becomes much more common in later time. 

607. The interrogative pronoun, as in other languages, turns 
readily in its independent use also to an exclamatory meaning. 
Moreover, it is by various added particles converted to an indefinite 
meaning; thus, by ca, cand, cid» dpi, vfi, either alone or with the 
relative ya (below, 511; prefixed: thus, kdq cand anj one; njk ko 
*pi not any one; yani kani cit whatsoever; yatamdt katamdo oa 
tch<Uever one. Occasionally, the interrogative by itself acquires a simi- 
lar value. 


Relative Pronoun. 

508 . The root of the relative pronoun is JJ ya, which 
from the earliest period of the language has lost all trace 
of the demonstrative meaning originally (doubtless) belonging 
to it, and is used as relative only. 


509. It is inflected with entire regularity according to 
the usual pronominal declension : thus, 




Singular. 

Dual. 


Plural. 


m. 

n. 

f. 

in. n. f. 

ID. 

n. 

f. 




in 


JJ 

um 



yds 

ydt 

ya 1 

m H H 

ye 

yftni 

yas 

A. 

a*? 

•s. 


TTHT 

•s 

yftu ye ye 

JJF\ 

JJJ^ 



yam 

ydt 

yam 


yan 

yani 

yas 




HUT 






yena 


ydya 

iip-in7T^ 

yafs 


yabhis 

I). 



in^ 

yftbhyftm 



HP-TTH 


ydsmai 


ydsy&i 


yebhyas 

yabhyas 


etc.. 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


etc. 


a. The Veda shows its usual variations of these forms: ya for yftu 
and for yani, and yebhis for ydfs; job for ydyos also occurs once; 
yen&, with prolonged Unal, is in RV. twice as common as ydna. Reso- 

13 * 
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lutloiis occur In ytbhiafl, and ydfaun and y^baam. The oonjanetion 
yit Ib an ablatlTe form according to the ordinary declension. 

610. The use of ydt as representative stem begins very early : 
we have ydtkama in the Veda, and yatkirin, yaddevatya Ip the 
Brahmana; later it grows more general. From the proper root come 
also a considerable series of derivatives : yitas, ydti» y&tra, ydtha, 
y&da, y&di, ydrhi, yd^ant, yatard, yatamd; and the componnd 
yftdfQ. 

611. The combination of ya vith ka to make an indefinite 
pronoun has been noticed above (607]. Its own repetition — as 
ydd-yat — gives it sometimes a like meaning, won through the dis- 
tributive. 

612. One or two marked peculiarities in the Sanskrit use of 
the relative may be here briefly noticed : 

a. A very decided preference for putting the relative clause before 
that to which it relates: thus, y&h sunvatdh sdkha tdema {ndrRya 
gdyata (RV.) who is the friend of the soma-presser^ to that Indra sing ye ; 
ydm yajiiam paribhdr dsi sd id devdfu gacchati (RV.) what offering 
thou protectest, that in truth goeth to the gods; ye tri^aptah pariydnti 
bdia te^ftih dadh&tu me (AY.) what thriee seven go abouty their strength 
may he assign to me; asau yo adbarad gphds tdtra santv ardyyah 
(AV.) what house is yonder in the deputy there let the witches be ; sahd ydn 
me dsti tdna (TB.) along with that which is mine; haAsdiidiii vacanaxh 
yat tu tan mftih dahati (MBh.) but what the words of the swarw were, 
that bums me ; sarvasya locanam ^astram yasya na ’sty andha eva 
sah (H.) who does not possess leamingy the eye of everythingy blind indeed 
is he. The other arrangement, though frequent enough, is notably less 
usual. 

b. A frequent conversion of the subject or object of a verb by an 
added relative into a substantive clause : thus, me ’mdm pra ”pat p&u- 
rufoyo vadho ydh (AV.) may there not reach him a human deadly weapon 
(litMy, what is such a weapon); pdri no pfihi ydd dhdnam (AV.) pro- 
teef of us what wealth [there taj; apdmdrgo *pa mdr^t^ kfetriydm 
^apathaq oa ydh (AV.) may the cleansing plant cleanse away the disease 
and the curse; pufkarena hptaih rijyaih yac cS ’nyad vasu kiihcana 
(MBh.) by Pushkara was taken away the kingdom and whatever other property 
[there was]. 


Other Pronouns: Emphatic, Indefinite. 

613. a. The isolated and uninflected pronominal word 
FMU^^avayam [from the root ava] signifies selfy own self. 
By its form it appears to be a nom. sing., and it is often- 
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est used as nominative, but along with words of all persons 
and numbers ; and not seldom it represents other cases also. 

b. Bvayam is also used as a stem iu composition: thus, sva- 
yaifajdt BTayambhd. But ava itself (usually adjective: below, 616 e) 
has the same value in composition; and even its inflected forms are 
(in the older langnage very rarely) used as reflexive pronoun. 

c. In RV. alone are found a few examples of two indefinite 

pronouns, sama (accentless) any, and aim& all. 


Nouns used pronominally. 

614. a. The noun atmdzi ioul is widely employed, in the sin- 
gular (extremely rarely in other numbers), as reflexive pronoun of all 
three persons. 

b. The noun tand body is employed in the same manner (but in all 
numbers) in the Veda. 

c. The adjective bhavant, f. bhavati, is used (as already 
pointed out : 456) in respectful address as substitute for the pronoun 
of the second person. Its construction with the verb is in accord- 
ance with its true character, as a word of the third person. 


Pronominal Derivatives. 

615. From pronominal roots and stems, as well as from 
the larger class of roots and from iiouii-stcms, are formed 
by the ordinary suffixes of adjective deriv.'ition certain words 
and classes of words, which have thus the character of pro- 
nominal adjectives. 

Some of the more important of these may be briefly noticed 

here. 

516. Possessive s. a. From the representative stems mad etc. 
are formed the adjectives madlya, aamadlya, tvadlya, yu^madiya, 
tadiya, and etadiya, which arc used in a possessive sense: relating 
me, mine, and so on. 

b. Other possessives arc m&maka (also mdmaka, liV.) and 
t&vak&, from the genitives m&ma and tava. And KV. has once 
makina. 

c. An analogous derivative frgm the genitive amuaya is ftmu^yA- 
yand (AV. etc.) dtecendani of tuck and such a one. 

d. It was pointed oat above (493) that the ^geiiitives^ aamdkam 
and yu^makam are really stereotyped cases of possessive adjectives. 
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e. CorreBponding to Bvay&m (618) is the poBBessive nvk, mean- 
m^owh, as relatiDg to all perBons aod numben. The RV. has once 
the corresponding simple pOBsoBsive of the second person, tvA thy. 

f. For the use of 8va as refleiive pronoun, see above, 613 b. 

g. All these words form their feminines in ft. 

h. Other deriratiTes of a like value have no claim to be mentioned 
here. But (excepting ava) the possesslves are so rarely used as to make 
but a small figure in the language, which prefers generally to indicate the 
possessive relation by the genitive case of the pronoun Itself. 

517. By the suffix vaut are formed from the pronominal roots, 
with prolongation of their final vowels, the adjectives mdvant, tvd- 
vant» yufmayaut, yuvivant, tavant, ettvant, yiwant, meaning 0/ 
my sort, like me, etc. Of these, however, only the last three are in 
use in the later language, in the sense of tantus and quantus. They 
are inflected like other adjective stems in want, making their femi- 
nines in vatl (462 ff.). 

a. Words of similar meaning from the roots i and ki are fyant 
and kfyantt inflected in the same manner: see above, 461. 

618. The pronominal roots show a like prolongation of vowel 
in combination with the root dy^ see, look, and its derivatives -dy9a 
and (quite rarely] dyk^a: thus, mftdyq, -dpqa; tvftdyq, -dyqa; yuf- 
mftdyq, -dpqa; tftdfq, -dfqa, -dyk^a; etftd^q, -dfqa, -^k^a; yftd^q, 
•dfqa; ldf9» -d^qa, -dfkqa; kidfq, -dyqa, -dykqa. They mean o/ my 
sort, like or resembling me, and the like, and tftdyq and the following 
are not uncommon, with the sense of talis and qualis. The forms in 
dyq are unvaried for gender; those in dyqa (and dykfaP) have fe- 
minines in I. 

619. From ta, ka, ya come tAti so many, kAti how manyt yAti 
as many. They have a quasi-numeral character, and are inflected 
(like the numerals pAuoa etc. : above, 483) only in the plural, and 
with the bare stem as nom. and accus. : thus, N.A. tAti; I. etc. 
tAtibbis, tAtibhyas, tAtln&m, tAtiqu. 

620. From ya (in V. and B.) and ka come the comparatives 
and superlatives yatarA and yatamA» and katarA and katamA; and 
from i, the comparative itara. For their inflection, see below, 623. 

621. Derivatives with the suffix ka» sometimes conveying a 
diminutive or a contemptuous meaning, are made from certain of the 
pronominal roots and stems (and may, according to the grammarians, 
be made from them all): thus, from ta, takAin» takAt, takAs; from 
sa, aaka; from ya» yakAs, yaka, yakA; from asftu» asakftu; from 
amu, amuka. 

a. For the numerous and frequently used adverbs formed from pronom- 
inal roots, see Adverbs (below, 1097 ff.). 
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Adjectives declined pronominally. 

622. A number of adjectives — some of them coming 
from pronominal roots, others more or less analogous with 
pronouns in use — are inflected, in part or wholly, accord- 
ing to the pronominal declension (like rT ta, 406), with 
feminine stems in ft. Thus: 

623. The comparatives and superlatives from pronominal roots 
— namely, katazA and katamd, yatar4 and yatamd, and itara; 
also anyd and its comparative anyatard — are declined like 
ta throughout. 

a. But even from these words forms roado according to the adjective 
deelenslon are sporadically met with (e. g. itarayEm K.). 

b. Anya takes occasionally the form anyat in composition: thus. 
anyatkAma, anyatsth&na. 

624. Other words are so inflected except in the nom.-acc.-voc. 
sing, neut, where they have the ordinary adjective form am, instead 
of the pronominal at fad). Such are sArva all^ vi9va all, every, 
eka one. 

su These, also, are not without exception, at least in the earlier 
language (e. g. vi^vAya, vicvAt, vl9ve KV.; eke loc. sing., AV.). 

626. Yet other words follow the same model usually, or in 
some of their significations, ur optionally; but in other senses, or 
without known rule, lapse into the adjective inflection. 

a. Such are the comparatives and superlatives from prepositional stems ; 
Adhara and adhamd, Antara and antama, Apara and apamA, Avara 
and avamA, uttara and uttamA, upara and upamA. Of these, pronom- 
inal forms are decidedly more numerous from the comparatives than from 
the superlatives. 

b. Further, the superlatives (without corresponding comparatives) 
paramA, caramA, madhyamA ; and also anyatama (whose positive and 
comparative belong to the class first mentioned: 623). 

c. Further, the words pAra distant, other; pdrva prior, east; dAk- 
fii^a right, south; pa9cima behind, western; ubhAya (f. ubhAyl or 
ubhayi) of both kinds or parties; nAma the one, half; and the possessiv:j 
svA. 

626. Occasional forms of the pronominal declension are met with from 
numeral adjectives; e. g. prathamAsyfts, tftiyasy&m; and from other 
words having an Indefinite numeral character: thus, Alpa few; ardhA 
half; kAvala all ; dvitaya of the two kinds ; bAhya outside — and others. 
RV. has once aamfinABmftt. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CONJUGATION. 

627. The subject of conjugation or verbal inflection 
involves, as in the other languages of the family, the dis- 
tinctions of voice, tense, mode, number, and person. 

a. Further, besides the simpler or ordinary conjugation 
of a verbal root, there are certain more or less fully de- 
veloped secondary or derivative conjugations. 

628. Voice. There are (as in Greek) two voices, active 
and middle, distinguished by a difference in the personal 
endings. This distinction is a pervading one: there is no 
active personal form which does not have its corresponding 
middle, and vice versa; and it is extended also in part to 
the participles (but not to the infinitive). 

629. An active form is called by the Hindu grammarians 
parasmfti padam a word for another, and a middle form is called 
fttmane padam a word for one's self: the terms might be best para- 
phrased by transitive and reflexive. And the distinction thus ex- 
pressed is doubtless the original foundation of the difference of active 
and middle forms; in the recorded condition of the language, how- 
ever, the antithesis of transitive and reflexive meaning is in no small 
measure blurred, or even altogether effaced. 

a. In the epics there Is much effacement of the distinction between 
active and middle, the choice of voice being very often determined by 
metrical considerations alone. 

680. Some verbs are conjugated in both voices, others 
in one only; sometimes a part of the tenses are inflected 
only in one voice, others only in the other or in both; of 
a verb usually inflected in One voice sporadic forms of the 
other occur; and sometimes the voice differs according as 
the verb is compounded 2rith certain prepositions. 
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581. The middle forms outside the present-system (for 
which there is a special passive inflection : see below, 708 ff.), 
and sometimes also within that system, are liable to be 
used likewise in a passive sense. 

582. Tense. The tenses are as follows: 1. a present, 
with 2. an imperfect, closely related with it in form, having 
a prefixed augment; 3. a perfect, made with reduplication 
(to which in the Veda is added, 4. a so-called pluperfect, 
made from it with prefixed augment); 5. an aorist, of three 
diflerent formations: a. simple; b. reduplicated; c. sigmadc 
or sibilant; 6. a future, with 7. a conditional, an augment- 
tense, standing to it in the relation of an imperfect to a 
present; and 8. a second, a periphrastic, future (not found 
in the Veda). 

a. The tenses here distinguished (in accordance with prevailing 
usage) as imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, and aorist receive those 
names from their correspondence in mode of formation with tenses 
so called in other languages of the family, especially in Greek, and 
not at all from differences of time designated by them. In no period 
of the Sanskrit language is there any expression of imperfect or 
pluperfect time — nor of perfect time, except in the older language, 
where the "aorist” has this value; later, imperfect, perfect, and aorist 
are so many undiscriminated past tenses or preterits : see below, 
under the different tenses. 

583. Mode. In respect to mode, the difference be- 
tween the classical Sanskrit and the older language of the 
Veda — and, in a less degree, of the Hrahmanas — is 
especially great. 

4. In the Veda, the present tense has, besides its indicative 
inflection, a subjunctive, of considerable variety of formation, an 
optative, and an imperative (in 2d and 3d persons). The same three 
modes are found, though of much less frequent occurrence, as be- 
longing to the perfect; and they are madi also from the aorists, 
being of especial frequency from the simple aorist. The future has 
no modes (an occasional case or two are purely exceptional). 

b. In the classical Sanskrit, the present adds to its in- 
dicative an optative and an imperative — of which last, 
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moreover, the firat persons are a remnant of the old sub- 
junctive. And the aorist has also an optative, of somewhat 
peculiar inflection, usually called the precative (or bene- 
dictive]. 

634 . The present, perfect, and future tenses have each 
of them, alike in the earlier and later language, a pair of 
participles, active and middle, sharing in the various pe- 
culiarities of the tense-formations; and in the Veda are 
found such participles belonging also to the aorist. 

686. Tense-systems. The tenses, then, with their 
accompanying modes and participles, fall into certain well- 
marked groups or systems: 

I. The present-system, composed of the pres- 
ent tense with its modes, its participle, and its pret- 
erit which we have called the imperfect. 

II. The perfect- system, composed of the per- 
fect tense (with, in the Veda, its modes and its preterit, 
the so-called pluperfect) and its participle. 

III. The aorist-system, or systems, simple, re- 
duplicated, and sibilant, composed of the aorist tense 
along with, in the later language, its ''precative’’ opta- 
tive (but, in the Veda, with its various modes and its 
participle). 

IV. The future-systems: 1. the old or sibilant 
future, with its accompanying preterit, the conditional, 
and its participle; and 2. the new periphrastic future. 
586 . Number and Person. The verb has, of course, 

the same three numbers with the noun; namely, singular, 
dual, and plural; and in each number it has the three per- 
sons, first, second, and third. All of these are made in 
every tense and mode — except that the first persons of 
the imperative numbers are supplied from the subjunctive. 
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687. Verbal adjectives and nouns; Participles, 
'rhe participles belonging to the tense-systems have been 
already spoken of above (534). There is besides, coming 
directly from the root of the verb, a participle, prevailingly 
of past and passive .or sometimes neuter) meaning. Future 
passive participles, or gerundives, of several different for- 
mations, are also made. 

638. Infinitives. In the older language, a very con- 
siderable variety of derivative abstract nouns — only in a 
few sporadic instances having anything to do with the tense- 
systems — are used in an infinitive or quasi-infinitive 
sense ; most often in the dative case, but sometimes also in 
the accusative, in tJie genitive and ablative, and (very rarely) 
in the locative. In the classical Sanskrit, there remains a 
single infinitive, of accusative case-form, having nothing 
to do with the tense-systems. 

639. Gerunds. A so-callcd gerund (or absolutivej — 
being, like the infinitive, a stereotyped case-form of a de- 
rivative noun — is a part of the general verb-system in 
both the earlier and later language, being especially fre- 
quent in the later language, where it has only two forms, 
one for simple verbs, and the other for compound. Its value 
is that of an indeclinable active participle, of indeterminate 
but prevailingly past tense-character. 

a. Another gerund, an adverbially used accusative in form, is 
found, but only rarely, both earlier and later. 

640. Secondary conjugations. The secondary or 
derivative conjugations are as follows: 1. the passive; 2. the 
intensive; 3. the desiderative; 4. the causative. In these, 
a conjugation-stem, instead of the simple root, underlies 
the whole system of inflection. Yet there is clearly to be 
seen in them the character of a present-system, expanded 
into a moi« or less complete conjugation ; and the passive is 
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so purely a pre8ent*8y8tem that it will be described in the 
chapter devoted to that part of the inflection of the verb. 

a. Under the same general head belongs the subject of 
denominative conjugation, or the conversion of noun and 
adjective-stems into conjugation-stems. Further, that of 
compound conjugation, whether by the prefixion of prepo- 
sitions to roots or by the addition of auxiliary verbs to noun 
and adjective-stems. And finally, that of periphrastic con- 
jugation, or the looser combination of auxiliaries with verbal 
nouns and adjectives. 

541. The characteristic of a proper (finite or personal) 
verb-form is its personal ending. By this alone is deter- 
mined its character as regards number and person — and 
in part also as regards mode and tense. But the distinc- 
tions of mode and tense are mainly made by the formation 
of tense and mode-stems, to which, rather than to the pure 
root, the personal endings are appended. 

a. In this chapter will be given a general account of the per- 
sonal endings, and also of the formation of mode-stems from tense- 
stems, and of those elements in the formation of tense-stems — the 
augment and the reduplication — which are found in more than one 
tense-system. Then, in the following chapters, each tense-system 
will be taken up by itself, and the methods of formation of its stems, 
both tense-stems and mode-stems, and their combination with the 
endings, will be described and illustrated in detail. And the com- 
plete conjugation of a few model verbs will be exhibited in syste- 
matic arrangement in Appendix C. 

Personal Endings. 

042. The endings of verbal inflection are, as was pointed out 
above, different throughout in the active and middle voices. They 
are also, as in Greek, usually of two somewhat varying forms for 
the same person in the same voice: one fuller, called primary; the 
ther briefer, called secondary. There are also less pervading differ- 
ences, depending upon other conditions. 

A. In the epics, exchanges of primary and secondary active endings 
eespecially the aubstitntion of ma* va, ta* for mas, vtm, tha) are not 
infrequent. 
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b. A condensed statement of ell the Ttrleties of ending for etch per- 
son end number here follows. 

646. Singular: First person, a. The primary ending in 
the active is mi. The subjunctive, however (later imperative), has 
nl instead; and in the oldest Veda this ni is sometimes wanting, 
and the person ends in ft (as if the ni of ftni were dropped). The 
secondary ending is properl}' m; but to this m an a has come to 
be so persistently prefixed, appearing regularly where the tense-stem 
does not itself end in a (vam for warm or varam in KV., oncOi and 
abhftm MS., avadhim TS. etc., aanem TB., are rare anomalies), that 
it is convenient to reckon am as ending, rather than m. Hut the per- 
fect tense has neither mi nor m; its ending is simply a (sometimes 
ft: 248c) ; or, from ft-roots, ftu. 

b. The primary middle ending, according to the analogy of the 
Other persons, would be regularly me. But no tense or mode, at 
any period of the language, shows any relic whatever of a m in this 
person; the primary ending, present as well as perfect, from a-stcnis 
and others alike, is e; and to it corresponds i as secondary ending, 
which blends with the final of an a~stem to e. The optative has. 
however, a instead of i; and in the subjunctive (later imperative; 
appears fti for e. 

644. Second person, a. In the active, the primary ending 
is ai, which is shortened to s as secondary; as to the loss of this 
8 after a final radical consonant, see below, 565. But the perfect 
and the imperative desert here entirely the analogy of the other 
forms. The perfect ending is invariably tha (or thft: 248 c). The 
imperative is far less regular. The fullest form of its ending is dhi; 
which, however, is more often reduced to hi; and in the great ma- 
jority of verbs (including all a-stems, at every period of the lan- 
guage) no ending is present, but the bare stem stands as personal 
form. In a very small class of verbs (722 — 3 ), ftna is the ending. 
There is also an alternative ending t&t; and this is even used spor- 
adically in other persons of the imperative (see below, 670—^1). 

b. In the middle voice, the primary ending, both present and 
perfect, is se. The secondary stands in no apparent relation to this, 
being th&s; and in the imperative is found only eva (or svft: 248 c), 
which in the Veda is not seldom to be read as sua. In the older 
language, se is sometimes strengthened to sfti in the subjunctive. 

646. Third person, a. The active primary ending is ti; the 
secondary, t; as to the loss of the latter after a final radical con- 
sonant, see below, 666. But in the imperative appears instead the 
peculiar ending tu; and in the perfect no characteristic consonant is 
present, and the third person has the same ending as the first. 

b. The primary middle ending is te, with ta as corresponding 
secondary. In the older language, te is often strengthened to tfti in 
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the Bubjunctive. In the perfect, the middle third person has, like 
the active, the same endin^^ with the first, namely e simply; and in 
the older language, the third person present also often loses the dis- 
tinctive part of its termination, and comes to coincide in form with 
the first (and MS. has aduha for adugdha;. To this e perhaps cor- 
responds, as secondary, the i of the aorist 3d pers. passive (842 ff.). 
The imperative has tarn (or, in the Veda, rarely fimj for its ending. 

640. Dual: First person. Both in active and in middle, 
the dual first person is in all its varieties precisely like the corres- 
ponding plural, only with substitution of v for the m of the latter : 
thus, vaa (no vaai has been found to occur], va, vahe, vahi, vahai. 
'I'ho person is, of course, of comparatively rare use, and from the 
Veda no foriii'iu vas, even, is quotable. 

647. Second and Third persons, a. In the active, the 
primary ending of the second person is thas, and that of the third 
is tan; and this relation of th to t appears also in the perfect, and 
runs through the whole scries of middle endings. 'J'he perfect endings 
are primary, but have u instead of a as vowel ; and an a has become 
so persisteutly prefixed that their forms have to be reckoned as athus 
and atuB. I'lio secondary endings exhibit no definable relation to 
the pritiiiiry in those two person t; they are tarn and t&m; and they 
are used in the imperative as well. 

b. In the middle, a long a — which, however, with the final 
a of a-stenis becomes e — has become prefixed to all dual endings 
of the second and third persons, so as to form an inseparable part 
of them (didhltham AV., and jihitham arc isolated anomalies). 
The primary endings, present and perfect, are athe and &te: the 
secondary (and iinperutivcj are atham and atam (or, with stem-final 
a, ethe etc.). 

C. 'fhe Rig-Vtula has a vury few forms in aithe and aite, apparently 
from ethe and ete with suhjunctivo strengtltonin'; (thoy arc all detailed 
below; flic 016, 701, 737, 762, 838, 1008, 1043J. 

546. Plural: First person, a. The earliest form of the 
active ending is masi, which iu the oldest language is more frequent 
than the briefer mas ;in UV., as five to one; in AV., however, only 
;is thr(?e to four,. In the clas-sical Sanskrit, mas is the exclusive 
primary ending; but tlic secnndaiy abbreviated ma belongs also to 
the perfect and the subjunctive (imperative). In the V.^da, ma often 
becomes ma (248 c:, especially in the porfoct. 

b. The primary middle ending is mahe. This is lightened in 
the secondary form to mahi; and, on the other hand, it is regu- 
larly ,i!i the Veda, not invariably) strengthened to mahai in the sub- 
junctive (impenitivc). 

649. Second person, a. The active primary ending is tha. 
The secondary, also impcr.ativc, ending is ta (in the Veda, t& only 
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once in impv.)* Bat in the perfect any characteristic consonant is 
wanting* and ^e ending is simply n. In the Veda, the syllable nn, 
of problematic origin, is not infrequently added to both forms of the 
ending, making thana (rarely than!) and tana. The forms in which 
this occnrs will be detailed below* under the different formations; the 
addition is very rarely made excepting to persons of the first general 
conjngation. 

b. The middle primary ending is dh^e* which belongs to the 
perfect as well as the present. In the snbjnnctive of the older lan- 
guage it is sometimes strengthened to dhvii. The secondary (and 
imperatiye] ending is dhvam {in RV., once dhva); and dhv&t is 
once met with in the imperative (570). In the Veda, the ▼ of all 
these endings is sometimes to be resolved into u* and the ending 
becomes dissyllabic. As to the change of dh of these endings to 
db. see above, 226 o. 

660. Third person, a. The full primary ending is anti in 
the active, with ante as corresponding middle. The middle second- 
ary ending is anta* to which should correspond an active ant; but 
of the t only altogether questionable traces are left, in the euphonic 
treatment of a final n (207); the ending is an. In the imperative, 
antu and antam take the place of anti and ante. The initial a of 
all these endings is like that of am in the 1st sing., disappearing 
after the final a of a tense-stem. 

b. Moreover, anti, antu, ante, antam, anta are all liable to 
be weakened by the loss of their nasal, becoming ati etc. In the 
active, this weakening takes place only after reduplicated non-a-stexns 
• and after a few roots which are treated as if reduplicated: 639 ff.); 
in the middle, it occurs after all tense-stems save those ending in a. 

c. Further, for the secondary active ending an there is a sub- 
stitute UB (or ur: 169b; the evidence of the Zend favors the 
latter form), which is used in the same reduplicating verbs that 
change anti to ati etc., and which accordingly appears as a weaker 
correlative of an. The same us is also used universally in the per- 
fect, in the optative (not in the subjunctive), in those forms of the 
aorist whose stem does not end in a* and in the imperfect of root- 
stems ending in A, and a few others (621). 

d. The perfect middle has in all periods of the language the 
peculiar ending re, and the optative has the allied ran* in this per- 
son. In the Veda, a variety of other endings containing a r as dis- 
tinctive consonant are met with: namely, re (and ire) and rate in 
the present; rata in the optative (both of present and of aorist ; 
rire in the perfect; ranta, ran, and ram in aorists (and in an im- 
perfect or two); rim and ratam in the imperative; ra in the imper- 
fect of duh (MS.). The three rate, ratam, and rata are found even 
in the later language in one or two verbs (629). 
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661. Below' are given, for convenience, in tabular form, the 
achemea of endinga aa accepted in the claaaical or later language : 
namely, a. the regular primary endinga, used in the preaent indic- 
ative and the future (and the aubjnnctive in part) ; and b. the reg- 
ular secondary endinga, used in the imperfect, the conditional, the 
aorist, the optative (and the subjunctive in part); and farther, of 
special schemes, c. the perfect endings (chiefly primary, especially in 
the middle); and d. the imperative endings (chiefly secondary). To 
the Bo-callcd imperative endings of the first person is prefixed the 6 
which is practically a part of them, though really containing the 
mode-sign of the subjunctive from which they are derived. 

662. Further, a part of the endings are marked with an accent, 
and a part are leh unaccented. The latter are those which never, 
under any circumstances, receive the accent; the former are accented 
in considerable classes of verbs, though by no means in all. It wijl 
be noticed that, in general, the unaccented endings are those of the 
singular active; but the 2d sing, imkerative has an accented ending; 
and, on the other hand, the whole scries of Ist persons imperative, 
active and middle, have unaccented endings (this being a characteristic 
of the subjunctive formation which they represent). 

663. The schemes of normal endings, then, are as follows . 


a. Primary Endings. 




active. 


middle. 


s. 

d. 

P- 

S. (1. 

P- 

1 

mi 

v&s 

mas 

e vahe 

mdhe 

2 

si 

thda 

tha 

Be athe 

dhve 

:i 

ti 

tas 

anti, kti 

te ate 

&nte, 4te 




b. Secondary Endings. 


1 

am 

v& 

ma 

i, a v&hi 

m&hi 

2 

B 

tarn 

tk 

th&8 athfim 

dhvam 


t 

tarn 

an, us 

t& atani 

anta, ata, ran 




c. Perfect Endings. 


1 

a 

va 

ma 

e vahe 

mahe 

2 

tha 

athus 

a 

Be athe 

dhve 

J 

a 

atus 

us 

e ate 

re 




d. Imperative 

Endings. 


1 

ani 

ava 

ama 

ai avahai 

amahUi 

2 

dhi, hi, — 

tarn 

ta 

Bva atham 

dhv&m 

:j 

tu 

tarn 

antu, atu 

tarn at&m 

dntam, &t&m 


664. Ill general, the rule is followed that an accented ending, if dis- 
syllabic, is accented on its first syllabic — and the constant uiiion-TOwels 
arc regarded, in this respect, as integrai parti of the endings. But tl.c 
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3d pi. ending ate of the pres. Indie, middle hat in RV. the accent at5 in 
a number of Terbs (see 013, 685, 698, 719); and an occasional instance 
is met with in other endings : thus, mahe (see 719, 736). 

566. The secondary endings of the second and third persons aingnlar, 
at consisting of an added consonant without Towel, should regularly (150) 
be lost whenever the root or stem to which they are to be added itself ends 
in a consonant. And this rule is in general followed; yet not without ex- 
ceptions. Thus : 

lU A root ending in a dental mute sometimes drops this final mote 
instead of the added a in the second person ; and, on the other hand, a root 
or stem ending in a sometimes drops this a instead of the added t in the 
third person — in either case, establishing the ordinary relation of a and t 
ill these persons, instead of a and a, or t and t. The examples noted are : 
2d sing, avea (to 3d aing. avet), p^vid, AB.; 3d sing, akat, p^kp, (B. 
aghat, i/ghaa, JB. A(S.; acak&t, p^cakfta, RT. ; a^&t, y^fta, AB. MBh. 
R.; aarat, |/araa, VS.; ahinat, p'hiAa, (B. TB. GB. Compare also the 
a-aorist forms ay&a and arfta (140a), in which the same' infiuence is to 
be seen; and further, ajftit etc. (889a), and precative yftt for yfta 
(837). A similar loss of any other final conronant is excessively rare; 
AV. has onco abhanaa, for -nsdE, VbhadJ. There are also a few cases 
where a lat sing, is irregularly modeled after a 3d sing. : thus, atmam 
(to atfi^at), i^tpd, KU., aochinam (to aeebinat), p'chid, MBh. : compare 
urthft the 1st sing, in m instead of am, 543 a. 

b. Again, a union-vowel is sometimes introduced befoib the ending, 
either a or i or i: see below, 021b, 031, 819, 880, 1004a, 1008a. 

c. In a few isolated cases in the older language, this I is changed 
to fti: see below, 004 b, 830, 1068a. 

560. The changes of form which roots and stems undergo in 
their combinations with these endings will be pointed ont In detail 
below, under the various formations. Here may be simply mentioned 
in advance, as by far the most important among them, a distinction 
of stronger and weaker form of stem in large classes of verbs, stand- 
ing in relation with the accent — the stem being of stronger form 
when the accent falls upon it, or before an accentless ending, and of 
weaker form when the accent is on the ending. 

a. Of the endings marked as accented In the scheme, the ta of 2d 
pi. is not infrequently in the Veda treated as unaccented, the tone resting 
on the stem, which is strengthened. Much less often, the tarn of 2d dn. 
is treated in the same way; other endings, only sporadically. Details are 
given under the various formations below. 

Subjunctive Mode. 

667. Of the subjunctive mode (as was pointed out above) only 
fragments are left in the later or classical language: namely, in the 
Wkitnay , Orammar, 2. cd. 14 
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80 -called first persons imperative, aod in the use (679) of the imper- 
fect and aorist persons without augment after ma prohibitive. In 
the oldest period, however, it was a very frequent formation, being 
three or four times as common as the optative in the Rig^^da, and 
nearly the same in the Atharvan; but already in the Brahmanas it 
becomes comparatively rare. Its varieties of form are considerable! 
and sometimes perplexing. 

668. In its normal and regular formation, a special mode*stem 
is made for the subjunctive by adding to the tense-stem an a — 
which combines with a final a of the tense-stem to 6. The accent 
rests upon the tense-stem, which accordingly has the strong form. 
Thus, from the strong present-stem doh ()/duh) is made the sub- 
junctive-stem d6ha; from Juh6 (yhu), juh&va; from yunfij 
ynnUa; from aund (v^su), silnfiva; from bh&va (ybhu)» bh&vft; from 
tttdi (v^tud), tuda; from uoyd (pass., Vvao), uoya; and so on. 

669. The stem thus formed is inflected in general as an a-stem 
would be inflected in the indicative, with constant accent, and a for 
a before the endings of the first person (7331) — but with the 
following peculiarities as to ending etc. : 

660. a. In the actlTc, the Ist sing, has ni as ending: thus, d6hftiii» 
yunijaniy bh&vini. But in the Rig-Veda sometimes a simply: thus, 
dya, brdva. 

b. In Ist du., Ist p]., and 3d pi., the endings are the secondary: 
thus, ddhava, ddhama, dohan; bh&vava, bhavama» bh&vfiii. 

0. In 2d and 3d du. and 2d pi., the endings are primary; thus, 
ddhathas, ddhataa, dohatha; bhdvathas, bh&vataB, bh&vatha. 

d. In 2d and Bd sing., the endings are either primary or secondary; 
thus, ddhasl or ddhae, dohati or dohat; bh&vfiai or bhdvasy bhivati 
or bhdvat. 

e. Occasionally, forms with double mode-sign a (by assimilation to 
the more numerous subjunctiYes from tense-stems in a) are met with from 
non-a-stems: thus, dsatha from aa; dyas, dyat, dyan from e (yi). 

661. In the middle, forms with secondary instead of primary end- 
ings are very rare, being found only in the 3d pi. (where they are more 
frequent than the primary], and in a case or two of the 3d sing, (and 
AB. has once asyathas). 

a. The striking peculiarity of subjunctive middle inflection is the fre- 
quent strengthening of e to al in the endings. This is less general in the 
very earliest language than later. In 1st sing., al alone is found as end- 
ing, even in RV. ; and in 1st du. also (of rare occurrence), only avahai 
is met with. In 1st pi., amahai prevails in RV. and AY. (amahe is 
found a few times), and is alone known later. In 2d sing., sal for so 
does not occur in BY., but is the only form in AY. and the Brahmanu. 
In 3d sing., tai for te occurs once in RY., and is the predominant form 
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in AY., and the only one later. In 2d pi., dhTfti for dhve is found in 
one word in RV., and a few times in the Brabmanas. In 3d pi., ntAi 
for nte is the Brahmana form (of far from frequent occurrence); it occura 
neither in RV. nor AY. No such dual endings as thAi and tAi» for the 
and te, arc anywhere found; but RY. has in a few words (nine: above, 
647 o) ftithe and &ite, which appear to be a like subjunctive strengthening 
of ethe and ete (although found in one indicative form, kp^vAite). Be- 
fore the Ai-endings, the vowel is regularly long A; but antAi instead of 
AntAi is two or three times met with, and once or twice (TS. AB.) atAi 
for AtAi. 

662. The subjunctive endings, then, in combination with the 
subjunctive mode-sign, are as follows: 



active.. 



middle. 


B. 

d. 

P- 

s. 

d. 

P- 

Ani 

Ava 

Ama 

Ai 

jAvahAi 

(AmahAi 

\Avahe 

\Amaha 

[asi 

athas 

atha 

fase 

Aithe 

jadhve 

as 

lAsAi 

\AdhvAi 

ati 

at 

atas 

an 

)ate 

lAtAi 

Aite 

(ante, anta 
\anuu 


a. And in further combination with final a of a tense-stem, the 
initial a of all these endings becomes A: thus, for example, in 2d pers., 
Aai or As, Athas, Atha, Ase, Adhtre. 

663. Besides this proper subjunctive, with mode-sign, in its triple 
form — with primary, with strengthened primary, and with secondary end- 
ings — the name of subjunctive, in the forms 'imperfect subjunctive” and 
^'improper subjunctive”, has been also given to the indicative forms of imper- 
fect and aorist when used, with the augment omitted, in a modal sense 
(below, 697): such use being quite common in RY., but rapidly dying out, 
so that in the Brahmana language and later it is hardly met with except 
after mA prohibitive. 

a. As to the general uses of the subjunctive, see below, 674 ff. 


Optative Mode. 

564. a. As has been already pointed out, the optative is of com- 
paratively rare occurrence in the language of the Yedas ; but it gains 
rapidly in frequency, and already in the Brahmanas greatly out- 
numbers the subjunctive, and still later comes almost entirely to 
take its place. 

b. Its mode of formation is the same in all periods of the 
language. 

666. A. The optative mode-sign is in the active voice a dif- 
ferent one, according as it is added to a tense-stem ending in At or 

14 * 
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to one ending In some other final. In the latter caae, it is yd» accented , 
this yt is appended to the weaker form of the tense-stem, and takes 
the regular series of secondary endings, with, in 3d plur., na in- 
stead of an, and loss of the 6 before it. After an a-stem, it is 1» 
unaccented ; this I blends with the final a to e (which then is accented 
or not according to the accent of the a); and the e is maintained 
unchanged before a Towel-ending (am» ns}* by means of an inter- 
posed euphonic y. 

b. In the middle voice, the mode-sign is I throughout, and takes 
the secondary endings, with a in 1st sing., and ran in 3d pi. After 
an a-stem, the rules as to its combination to e» the accent of the 
latter, and its retention before a vowel-ending with interposition of 
a y» are the same as in the active. After any other final, the weaker 
form of stem is taken, and the accent is on the ending (except in 
one class of verbs, where it falls upon the tense-stem : see 046) ; and 
the I (as when combined to e) takes an inserted y before the vowel- 
endings (a. athiin* itim). 

o. It is, of couiie, impossible to tell from the form whether i or 1 
is combined with the final of an a-stem to e; but no good reason appears 
to exist for assuming 1, rather than the I which shows itself in the other 
class of stems in the middle Toice. 

666. The combined modo-sign and endings of the optative, 
then, are as follows, in their double form, for a-stems and for others : 


a. for non-a-stems. 




sctire. 



middle. 



s. 

d. 

P- 

8 . 

d. 

P- 

1 

yim 

ydva 

ydma 

lya 

Ivkhl 

Imdhi 

2 

yds 

ydtam 

ydta 

ithda 

lydtham 

Idhvani 

3 

ydt 

ydtim 

yuB 

ita 

lydtam 

Irdn 



V eoBliied with the ilul ef e-itewa. 


1 

eyam 

eva 

ema 

eya 

evabi 

emahi 

2 

es 

etam 

eta 

ethaa 

eyatham 

edhvam 

3 

et 

etam 

eyuB 

eta 

eyatam 

eran 


0. The ya is in the Veds not seldom resolred into ii. 
d. The eontrscted sanemv for 8aneyam» is found in TB. 

end Apsst. 


Certain Yedio 3d pi. middle forms in rata will be mentioned below, under 
the rarions formations. 

667. Precative. Precative forms are such as have a sibi- 
lant inserted between the optative-sign and the ending. They are 
made almost only from the aorist stems, and, though allowed by the 
grammarians to be formed from every root — the active precative 
from the simple aorist, the middle from the sibilant aorist — are 
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practically of rare occurreoce at every period of the language, and 
especially later. 

a* The Inserted a runs in the acilTe through the ^hole series of per- 
flons ; in the middle, It is allowed only in the 2d end 3d persons sing, end 
du. and the 2d pi., and Is quotable only for the 2d and 3d sing. In 
the 2d sing, act., the precatiTe form, by reason of the necessary loss of the 
added a, is not distinguishable from the simple optative; in the 3d sing, 
act, the same is the case in the later language, which (compare 666 a) saves 
the personal ending t instead of the precative-slgn a ; but the RV. usually, 
and the other Vedlc texts to some extent, have the proper ending yAa (for 
yOat). As to in the 2d pi. mid., see S26o. 


b. The accent Is as in the simple optative. 


668. The precative endings, then, accepted in the later language 
{including, in brackets, those which are identical with the simple 
optative), are as follows: 


active. 

6. d. p. 

1 ydaam yaava ySanaa 

2 [yaa] yaatam ydata 

a [yat] yaatam yiaua 


middle. 

8. d. ^ p. 

[lyA] [IvAhi] [imAhi] 

iqtltda lyaathAm i^bvam 
iqta lydatam [XrAn] 


a. Respecting the precatlve, see further 921 if. 


b. As to the general uses of the optative, see below, 673 ff. 


Imperative Mode. 

669. The imperative has no mode-sign; it is made by- 
adding its own endings directly to the tense-stem, just as 
the other endings are added to form the indicative tenses. 

a. Hence, in 2d and 3d du. and 2d pi., its forms are Indistinguishable 
from those of the augment-preterit from the same stem with its augment 
omitted. 

b. The rules as to the use of the different endings — especially in 
2d sing., where the variety is considerable — will be given below, in connec- 
tion with the various tense-systems. The ending tat, however, has so much 
that is peculiar in its use that it calls for a little explanation here. 

670. The Imperative in tat. An imperative form, usually 
having the value of a 2d pers. sing., but sometimes also of other per- 
sons and numbers, is made by adding tat to a present tense-stem — 
in its weak form, if it have a distinction of strong and weak form. 

a. Examples are: brutat, hatat, vlttAt; pipptlt, Jahlttt, 
dhattat; kpnutat, kurutat; gplu^Itat, JBnItAt; &vatat, rAkfatit* 
vaaatat; viqatat, apjatat; asyatat, naqyatat, ohyatat; kxiyatat; 
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gamayatfttt oyAvayat&t, vftrayat&t; IpBatftt; Jigytftt. No examples 
have been found from a nasal-cilass verb (600), nor any other than those 
here given from a passive, intensive, or desiderative. The few accented cases 
indicate that the formation follows the general rule for one made with an 
accented ending (662). 

b. The Imperative in t&t is not a very rare formation in the older 
language, being made (in V., B., and S.) from about fifty roots, and 
in toward a hundred and fifty occurrences. Later, it is very unusual : thus, 
only a single exaihple has been noted in MBb., and one in R.; and corres- 
pondlngly few in yet more modern texts. 

671. As regards its meaning, this form appears to have pre- 
vailingly in th&'Brahmanas, and traceably but much less distinctly 
in the Vedic texts, a specific tense-value added to its mode-value — 
as signifying, namely, an injunction to be carried out at a later time 
than the present: it is (like the Latin forms in to and tote) a pos- 
terior or future imperative. 

a. Examples are: ih&i mft ti^fhantam abhyehi *ti bruhi 
tdih til na agatam pratipr&brutat ((B.) say to her **eome to me as I 
stand just here” and [aftervcard] announce her to us as having come; jkd 
todhvda tigfha dr&viXLe *li& dhattftt (RV.) y>hen thou shall stand up- 
rights [then] bestow riches here (and similarly in many cases); utktilam 
udvah6 bhavo ’duhya prdti dhftwatfit (AV.) be a carrier up the ascent; 
after having carried up ^ run back again; vAnaspAtir Adbi tvA sthAsyati 
tAsya Vltt&t (TS.) the tree will ascend thee^ [then] take note of it. 

b. Examples of its use as other than 2d sing, are as follows: 1st 
sing., AvyufAih jfigpt&d ahAm (AY.; only case) let me watch till day- 
break; as 3d sing., punar inA”vi 9 at&d rayih (TS.) Iti wealth come 
again to me, ayAih tyAsya r^A murdhanaih v{ pAtayatAt (('B.) the 
king here shall make his head fly off; as 2d du., nisatyAv abruvan devAh 
punar A vahatAd iti (RV.) the gods said to the two Alvins %ring them 
back again”; as 2d pi., Apah ... deve^u na^ 8uk;^to brut At (T8.) 
ye waters, announce us to the gods as well-doers. In the later language, 
the prevailing value appears to be that of a 3d sing.: thus, bhavAii prasA* 
daih kurutAt (MBb.) may your worship do (he favor, enam bhavAn 
abhirakgatAt (DEC.) let your excellency protect him. 

c. According to the native grammarians, the imperative In tat is to 
be nsed with a benedictive implication. No instance of such use appears 
to be quotable. 

d. In a certain passage repeated several times in different Brahmanas 

and Sutras, and containing a number of forms in tAt used as 2d pi., 
TArayAdhvAt is read instead of vArayatAt in some of the texts (K. AB. 
A(S. occnrrence of the ending dhvAt has been anywhere 

noted. 
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Uses of the Modes. 

672. Of the three modes, the imperative is the one 
most distinct and limited in office, and most unchanged in 
use throughout the whole history of the language. It signi- 
fies a command or injunction — an attempt at the exercise 
of the speaker’s will upon some one or something outside 
of himself. 

a. This, however (in Sanskrit as in other languages), is by no 
means always of the same force; the command shades off into a 
demand, an exhortation, an entreaty, an expression of earnest desire. 
The imperative also sometimes signifies an assumption or concession ; 
and occasionally, by pregnant construction, it becomes the expression 
of something conditional or contingent: but it does not acquire any 
regular use in dependent'Clause-making. 

b. The imperative Is now and then used in an interrogative sentence: 
thus, bravihi ko ^dyai Va maya viyujyat&m (K.) speak! who shall 
novo be separated by rre? katham ete gunavanta)^ kriyant&m (H.) 
how are they to be made virtuous? kasmai pinejah pradiyat&m (Vet.) 
to whom shall the offering he given? 

673. The optative appears to have as its primary office 
the expression of wish or desire; in the oldest language, 
its prevailing use in inde})endcnt clauses is that to which 
the name "optative” properly belongs. 

a. But the expression of desire, on the one hand, passes nat- 
urally over into that of request or entreaty, so that the optative 
becomes a softened imperative; and, on the other hand, it comes to 
signify what i.s generally desirable or proper, what should or ought 
to be, and so becomes the mode of prescription ; or, yet again, it is 
weakened into signifying what may or can be, what is likely or 
usual, and so becomes at last a softened statement of what is. 

b. Further, the optative in dependent clauses, with relative 
pronouns and conjunctions, becomes a regular means of expression 
of the conditional and contingent, in a wide and increasing variety 
of uses. 

0. The 80 -called precativc forioB (667) are ordinarily used in the 
proper optative sense. But in the later language they are occasionally met 
with in the other uses of the optative : thus, na hi prapaqyftmi mamft 
•panudyftd yac chokam (Bh G.) for I do not perceive what should, dispel 
yad bhuyftsur vibhutayah (BhP.) that there should be changes. 
Also rarely with mti; see 679 b. 
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674. The subjunctive, as has been pointed out, be- 
comes nearly extinct at an early period in the history of the 
language; there are left of it in classical usage only two 
relics: the use of its first persons in an imperative sense, 
or to signify a necessity or obligation resting on the speak- 
er, or a peremptory intention on his part; and the use of 
unaugmented forms (570;, with the negative particle mi, 
in a prohibitive or negative imperative sense. 

a. And the general value of the subjunctive from the begin- 
ning was wHat these relics would seem to indicate; its fundamental 
meaning is perhaps that of requisition, less peremptory than the im- 
perative, more so than the optative. But this meaning is liable to 
the same modifications and transitions with that of the optative ; and 
subjunctive and optative run closely parallel with one another in the 
oldest language in their use in independent clauses, and are hardly 
distinguishable in dependent And instead of their being (as in 
Greek) both maintained in use, and endowed with nicer and more 
distinctive values, the subjunctive gradually disappears, and the 
optative assumes alone the offices formerly shared by both. 

676. The difference, then, between imperative and sub- 
junctive and optative, in their fundamental and most char- 
acteristic uses, is one of degree : command, requisition, wish ; 
and no sharp line of division exists between them; they 
are more or less exchangeable with one another, and com- 
binable in coordinate clauses. 

a. Thus, in AV., we have in impv. : qatiih jiva qar&dab do 
thou live a hundred autumne: ubhau tdu jivatSih jarida^fl let theifn 
both live to attain old age; — in subj., adyA JIv&ni let me live this 
day; qat&ih jivftti qar&dab he shall live a hundred autumns; — in 
opt., jXvema qarfidftiii qatani may toe live hundreds of autumns; sfirvam 
ayur Jivyftsam (prec.) I mould fain live out my whole term of life. 
Here the modes would be interchangeable with a hardly perceptible 
change of meaning. 

b. Examples, again, of different modes in coordinate construc- 
tion are : iy&m agne nirl pfitiih videqta . . . suvftna putrin xnAhi^i 
bhavftti gatva p&tiih subhfigft vi rfijatu (AV.) may this woman^ 
O Agni! Jiftd a spouse: giving birth to sons she shall become a chief- 
tuiness ; having attained a spouse let her rule in happiness; gopSyfi 
nab Bvastiye prabudhe nab punar dadab (TS.; watch over us for 
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nur welfare; grant unto ue to wake again; syta xu^ji stLa^ • • • si te 
Bumatir bhQtr asmi (RV.j may there be to ue a eon; let that favor of 
thine he oura. It is not very seldom the case that yersions of the 
same passage in different texts show different modes as various 
readings. 

0 . There is, in fact, nothing in the earliest employment of these 
modes to prove that they might not all be specialized uses of forms 
originally equivalent — having, for instance, a general future meaning. 

670. As examples of the less characteristic use of subjunctive 
and optative in the older language, in independent clauses, may be 
quoted the following: a gh& td gacohBn uttar& yugdni (RV.) ihoee 
later agea will douhtleaa come; ykd . . . marl {tl mdnyase (RV.) 

thou thinkest ahall not die”; nk ta naqanti n& dabh&ti t&akarab 
(RV.) they do not become loat; no thief can harm them; k&Bmfti devdya 
havffft vidhema (RV.) to what god ahall we offer oblation f agninft rayim 
aqnayat • • . divd-dive (RV.) by Agni one may gain wealth every day ; 
utaf *nftin brahm&^e dady&t t&tha syona qivi* ayftt (AV.) one 
ahould give her^ however, to a Brahman; in that caae ahe will he propitioua 
and favorable ; &har-ahar dadyftt (QB.) one should give every day, 

677. The uses of the optative in the later language are of the 
utmost variety, covering the whole field occupied jointly by the two 
modes in earlier time. A few examples from a single text (MBh.) 
will be enough to illustrate them : ucchiftaih nfti ’va bhuiy^Uih na 
kuryftm padadbftvanam I will not eat of the remnant of the eaerifieet 
I will not perform the fooUlavation; jfi&tin vrajet let her go to her re-- 
lativea; nfti Vaifa b& karhicit kuryfit ahe ahould not act thus at any 
time; kathaiii vidy&ih nalaih n^am how can I know king Nala? 
utaarge aamqayah sy&t tu vindetft *pi eukhaifa kvacit hut in case 
of her abandonment there may be a chance; ahe may also find happiness 
somewhere; katham vftso vikarteyaih na ca budhyeta me prlyU 
hmo can 1 cut off the garment and my beloved not wake? 

678. The later use of the first persons subjunctive as so-called 
imperative involves no change of construction from former time, but 
only restriction to a single kind of use: thus, dlvyftva let us two 
play; kiih karavftpi te what shall I do for theef 

579. The imperative negative, or prohibitive, is from the earliest 
period of the language regularly and usually expressed by the particle 
ma with an augmentlcss past form, prevailingly aorist. 

a. Thus, prd pata me *hk raihsUifth (AV.) fly away, do not stay 
here, dvif&fiq ca m&hyaih radbyatu mt c& ’b&ih dvli^atd radkam 
(AV.) both let my foe be subject to me, and let me not be suXject to my foe; 
urv aqyam dbhayaih jyotir indra mt no dirgha abhf naqan 
tamisrtb (RV.) I would win broad fearless light, 0 Indra; let not the 
long darknesses come upon tts; ma na ayub prd mofih (RV.) do not 
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steal away our life; MunA^aBihi xnA Quoa)^ (MBh.) be comforted; do 
not yrieve; mE bhftifl^ or bhftifL (MBh. B.) do not be afraid; m& bhUt 
UlwqrG ptajaya]^ (B.) lei not a change of time take place. Examples with 
the imperfect are : mt bibber nk maxiyyaai (BY.) do not fear; thou %oilt 
not die; mi amfti ’tint s&khin kunith&lli (AY.) do not make friende 
of them; niA putram anatapyathfttL (MBh.) do not sorrow for thy eon. 
The relation of the imperfect to the aorist construction, in point of 
freqnency, is in BY. about as one to five, in AY. still less, or about 
one to six; and though instances of the imperfect are quotable from 
all the older texts, they are exceptional and infrequent ; while in the 
epics and later they become extremely rare. 

b. A a^gle optative, bbi]Jema» ia used prohibitively with mfi in 
RV. ; the older language preaeuta no other example, and the construction 
is very rare also later. In an example or two, also, the precative (bhiiy&t, 
B. Pafic.) follows mft. 

C* The RV. has once apparently ma with an imperative; but the 
passage is probably corrupt. No other such case ia met with in the older 
language (unless sppG» TA. i. 14; doubtless a bad reading for sppas) ; but 
in the epics and later the construction begins to appear, and becomes an 
ordinary form of prohibition : thus, m& prayacohe *’qvare dhanam (H.) 
do not bestow wtaUh on a lord ; saJehi m&i Vaih vada (Vet.) friend^ do 
not speah thus. 

d. The (zi. 6. 1 ^ appears to offer a single example of a true subjunctive 

with m&t ni padyisAi; there is perhaps something wrong about the reading. 

e. In ^e epics and later, an aorist form not deprived of augment is 
occasionally met with after mA: thus, mA tvAih kilo *tyagAt (MBh.) 
lei not the time pass thee; mi vilipatham any agih (R.) do not follow 
Vali's road. But the same anomaly occurs also two or three times in the older 
language : thus, vyapaptat (^B.), agAs (TA.), anaqat (^KS.). 

680. But the use also of the optative with na not in a prohib- 
itive sense appears in the Veda, and becomes later a familiar con- 
struction: thus, n& ripyema kadd canA (RV.) may we suffer no harm 
at any time; nA oA *ti8pjAn nA JuhuyAt (AY.) and if he do not grant 
permissiont let him not sacrifice’, tAd u tAthi nA kiiryit (^*B.) hut he 
must not do that so ; na dlvA qaylta (^GS.) let him not sleep by day; na 
tvAih vidyur janAb (MBh.) let not people know thee. This in the 
later language is the correlative of the prescriptive optative, and 
both are extremely common; so that in a text of prescriptive char- 
acter the optative forms may come to outnumber the indicative and 
imperative together (as is the case, for example, in Mann). 

681. In all dependent constructions, it is still harder even in 
the oldest language to establish a definite distinction between sub- 
junctive and optative; a method of use of either is scarcely to be 
found to which the other does not furnish a practical equivalent — 
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and then, in the later language, such uses are represented by the 
optative alone. A few examples will be sufficient to illustrate this: 

a. After relative pronouns and conjunctions in general: jt 

vyufur yiq ca nimaih vyuochdn (BY.) which haoe ahone forth [hith- 
erto], and which shall hereafter shine forth; f6 *to aamdkaih 

S& dko 'sat (TS.) whoever shall be horn of her, let him he one of us ; 
j6 vsi tan vldydt pratydk^aih ah brabmd v^ditft syftt (AY.) 
whoever shall know them face to face, he may pass for a knowing priest; 
putranaxh • • • jfttdnftih jan&yft^ ca ydn (AY.) of sons horn and whom 
thou mayesi hear; y&sya . • . &tithir gfhdn ftg&cohet (AY.) to whose- 
soever house he may come as guest; yatam&th& k&m&yeta tdthft kuryftt 
(QB.) in whatever way he may choose, so may he do it; y&rhi hotft y&ja- 
mftnasya nama gfhnlyat tdrhi bruyftt (TS.) when the sac^'ijicing 
priest shall name the name of the offerer, then he may speak ; svariipaih 
yad& draftuni icohethftb (MBh.) when thou shalt desire to see thine 
own form. 

b. In more distinctly conditional constructions; ydjftma devan 
y&di ^akn&vftma (RY.) we will offer to the gods if we shall he able; y&d 
agne syam ah&ifa tvdih tv&zh v& gh& sya ah&ih syuf (e satya 
iha ’*9{§ab (RV.) if I were thou, Agni, or if thou wert I, thy wishes 
should he realized on the spot; yo dyam atis&rpftt parastftn nd s& 
mucyfttai v&mnasya rajiiab (AY.) though one steal far away heymd 
the sky, he shall not escape king Varuna ; y&d hnhifv&n upav&set kfo- 
dhukah syftd y&d a^nlyad rudro 'sya pa^dn abhl manyeta (TS.) 
tf he should continue without eating, he would starve; if he should eat, 
JRudra vwuld attack his cattle ; pr&rthayed yadi m&m ka 9 cid dandyah 
sa me puman bhavet (MBh.) if any man soever should desire me, he 
should suffer punishment. These and the like constructions, with the 
optative, are very common in the Brahmanas and later. 

c. In final clauses: y&tha ’h&m ^atruho 'sfini (AY.) that I may 
he a slayer of my enemies; g^ftna y&tha pibatho andhah (RY.) that 
being praised with song ye may drink the draught; urau y&tbU tdva 
^drman m&dema (KY.) in order Uutt we rejoice in thy wide protection; 
upa j&nita y&the ’ydm punar ag&cchet (^B.) contrive that she come 
hack again; kfpam kuryad yatha mayi (MBh.) so that Iw may take pity 
on me. This is in the Veda one of the most frequent uses of the 
subjunctive; and in its correlative negative form, with ned in order 
that not or lest (always followed by an accented verb), it continues 
not rare in the Brahmanas. 

d. The iiidirative is also very conimoSly used in fliial clauses after 
yathft: thus, yathft yhm puruqo 'ntdrikfam anuedrati in order 
that this man mag traverse the atmosphere ; yathft na vighnah kriyate (K.) 
so th<a' no hitkdrance may arise; yathft ’yaxh naqyati tathft vidheyam 
(H.) it muil so^ managed that he perish. 
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a* With the conditional nee of enbjnnctive end optetive is farther to 
be compered that of the so-celled conditionel tense : see below, 060. 

f. As is indicated by many of the examples given above, it is nsnal 
in e conditional sentence, oonteinlng protasis and epodosis, to employ always 
the seme mode, whether subjanctlve or optative (or conditional), in each 
of the two clauses. For the older language, this is a rule well-nigh or 
quite without exception. 

688^ No distinction of meaning has been established between 
the modes of the present-system and those (in the older language) of 
the perfect and aorist-systems. 

Participles. 

688. Participles, active and middle, are made from all 
the tense-stems — except the periphrastic future, and, in 
the later language, the aorist (and aorist participles are rare 
from the beginning). 

a. The participles unconnected with the tense-systems are treated in 
chap. XlII. (968 if.). 

684. The general participial endings are crpT^ant (weak 
form Clr^at; fern. anti or atl: see above, 449) for 
the active, and Sna (fern. STRT 6n6} for the middle. But — 

a. After a tense-stem ending in a, the active participial suffix 
is virtually nt, one of the two a's being lost in the combination of 
stem-final and suffix. 

b. After a tense-stem ending in a, the middle participial suffix 
is mana instead of fina. But there are occasional exceptions to the 
rule as to the use of mdna and fina respectively, which will be 
pointed out in connection with the various formations below. Such 
exceptions are especially frequent in the causative: see 1043f. 

c. The perfect has in the active the peculiar suffix vfiiis (weakest 
form ug, middle form vat; fern, ugl: see, for the inflection of this 
participle, above, 468 ff.). 

d. For details, as to form of stem etc., and for special excep- 
tions, see the following chapters. 

Augment. 

686. The augment is a short ^ a, prefixed to a tense- 
stem — and, if the latter begin with a vowel, combining with 
that vowel ii regularly into the heavier or vpddhi diphthong 
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(186 a). It is always (without any exception) the accented 
element in the verbal form of which it makes a part. 

a. In ths Veda, the augment is in a few forms long 6: thus, inat» 
tvar, avp^, ivr^ak, avidhy^t, ayunak, ^Tukta, ityukfatam, 
Arl^ak. balk (and yAs ta ^vidhat» KV.ii.1.7, 9?). 

680. The augment is a sign of past time. And an augment- 
preterit is made from each of the tense^stems from which the system 
of coi\jugation is derived: namely, the imperfect, from the present- 
stem; the- pluperfect (in the Veda only), from the perfect-stem; the 
conditional, from the future-stem; while in the aorist such a preterit 
stands without any corresponding present indicative. 

687. In the early language, especially in the RV., the occurrence 
of forms identical with those of augment-tenses save for the lack of 
an augment is quite frequent. Such forms lose in general, along with 
the augment, the specific character of the tenses to which they belong; 
and they are then employed in part non-modally, with either a pres- 
ent or a past sense; and in part modally, with either a subjunctive 
or an optative sense — especially often and regularly after ma pro- 
hibitive (679); and this last mentioned use comes down also into the 
later language. 

a« In RV., the augmentless forms are more than half as common as 
the augmented (about 2000 and 3B00), and arc made from the present, 
perfect, and aorist-systems, but considerably over half from the aorist. 
Their non -modal and modal uses are of nearly equal frequency. The tense 
value of the noii-modally used forms is more often past than present. Of 
the modally used forms, nearly a third are construed with mft prohibitive ; 
the rest have twice as often an optative as a proper subjunctive value. 

b. In AV., the numerical relations are very different. The augment- 
less forms are less than a third as many as the augmented (about 475 to 
1450), and are prevailingly (more than four fifths) aoristic. The noii-modal 
uses are only a tenth of the modal. Of the modally used forms, about 
four fifths are construed with mfi prohibitive ; the rest are chiefly optative 
in value. Then, in the language of the Brahmanas (not including the 
mantra - material which they contain), the logs of augment is, save in 
occasional sporadic cases, restricted to the prohibitive construction with mft; 
and the same continues to be the case later. 

e. The accentuation of the augmentles;. forms is throughout in accord- 
ance with that of unaugmented tenses of similar formation. Eiamples will 
he given below, under the various tenses. 

d. Besides the augmeutless aorist-forms with mft prohibitive, there 
are also found occasionally in the later language augmeutless imperfect-forms 
(very rarely aorist-forms), which have the same value as if they were aug- 
mented, and are for the most part examples of metrical license. They are 
especially frequent in the epics (whence some scores of them are quotable). 
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Reduplication. 

688 . The derivation of conjugational and declensional 
stems from roots bj reduplication, either alone or along 
with other formative elements, has been already spoken of 
(260)9 and the formations in which reduplication appears 
have been specified: they are, in primary verb-inflection, 
the present (of a certain class of verbs), the perfect (of 
nearly all), and the aorist (of a large number); and the in- 
tensive and desiderative secondary conjugations contain in 
their stems the same element. 

580 . The general principle of reduplication is the pre- 
fixion to a root of a part of itself repeated — if it begin 
with consonants, the initial consonant and the vowel; if it 
begin with a vowel, that vowel, either alone or with a follow- 
ing consonant. The varieties of detail, however, are very 
considerable. Thus, especially, as regards the vowel, which 
in present and perfect and desiderative is regularly shorter 
and lighter in the reduplication than in the root-syllable, 
in aorist is longer, and in intensive is strengthened. The 
differences as regards an initial consonant are less, and 
chiefly confined to the intensive ; for the others, certain 
general rules may be here stated, all further details being 
left to be given in connection with the account of the sep- 
arate formations. 

590 . The consonant of the reduplicating syllable is in 
general the first consonant of the root: thus, papraoh 

from prach ; 9i9ri from j/ftl 9rl ; bubudh 

from i But — 

^ o -v 

a. A non-aspirate is substituted in reduplication for an 
aspirate: thus, dadh6 from yUT; bibhf from yH bhy. 

b. A palatal is substituted for a guttural or for ^ b ; 
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thus, oaky from y«R ky; oikhid from yfllj khid; 

sUPI^jagrabh from i/CP^grabh; ST^ jahy from by. 

o. The occMlonel leTenion, on the other hand, of a palatal In the 
radical ayllahle to gnttnral form hat been noticed above (SI 61). 

d. Of two initial consonants, the second, if it be a 
non-nasal mute preceded by a sibilant, is repeated instead 
of the first: thus, tastr from ylTT sty; rITSIT tasthfi from 
|/T 8 |T stht; oaakand from akand; 

oaakhal from yF^l^akhal; ^^^ou90ut from yW^yout; 
q^RCT^paapydb firom yFjU^apydh; ^F^^poaphut from 
apbuf: — but aaanS from ypT anS; aaamy from 
yFl? amy; FIR auaru from yR aru; 91914 from yfn^ 

914. 

Accent of the Verb. 

601. The statements which have been made above, and those 
which will be made below, as to the accent of verbal forms, apply 
to those cases in which the verb is actually accented. 

a. But, according to the grammarians, and according to the in- 
variable practice in accentuated texts, the verb is in the majority of 
its occurrences unaccented or toneless. 

b« That is to say, of course, the verb in its proper forms, its personal 
or so-called finite forms. The verbal nouns and adjectives, or the infinitives 
and participles, are subject to precisely the same laws of accent as other 
noans and adjectives. 

692. The general rule, covering most of the cases, is this . The 
verb in an independent clause is unaccented, unless it stand at the 
beginning of the clause ~ or also, in metrical text, at the beginning 

of a pftda. 

a. For the accent of the verb, as well as for that of the vocative 
case (above, 31 4 o), the beginning of a pfida counts as that of a sentence, 
whatever be the logical connection of the pfida with what precedes it. 

b. Examples of the unaccented verb are: agnim l^e purdhitam 
Agni I praittj the howe-priett; 8& id deve^u gacchati ifiat, truly, goee to 
the gods; dgne silpayano bhava 0 Agni, be easy of access; iddm indra 
gpj^uhi somapa this, 0 Indra, soma^drinker, hear; n&maa te rudra 
kp^a^ homage to thee, Eudra, we offer; ydjam&naaya pa9lin pahi 
the saerifieer's cattle protect thou, 

c. Hence, there are two principal situations in which the verb 
retains its accent: 
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693. First, the verb is accented when it stands at the beginning 
of a clause — or, in verse, of a pftda. 

a. Examples of the verb accented at the head of the sentence are, 
in prose, ^undhadhvaih daivy&ya kinnape he pure for the divine 
ceremony; Apndtl ’m&ih lokdm he teins this world; — in verse, irherc 
the head of the sentence is also that of the pAda, sydmd ’d Indrasya 
94rmapi may we he in Indra't protection; dar^&ya mA y&tudhanBn 
show me the sorcerers ; g&mad v^ebhir t B& nah may he come with good 
things to us ; — In verse, where the head of the danse is within the pAda, 
tdfSm pahi ^rudhi h&vam drink of them, hear our call; sdatu m&td 
B&Btu pita B&atu ^va a&stu vi9p4tili let the mother sleep, let the father 
sleep, let the dog sleep, let the master sleep ; vf^vakarman ndmas te 
pAhy aBmdn Vifvakarman, homage to thee; protect us I snivtm... r^lka 
dee duhita ppoche v&ih narA the king's daughter said to you 'V pray you, 
ye men^; vaydih te v&ya indra viddhf fu ^ah pra bhar&mahe we 
offer thee, Indra, strengthening; take note of us. 

b. Examples of the verb accented at the head of the pftda when this 
is not the head of the sentence are: AthA te antamAnAxh vidy4ma 
Bumatlndm so may we enjoy thy most intimate favors; dhAta *Bya 
agruvAi pAtidi dAdhAtu pratikAznyam Dhhtar hestow upon this girl a 
husband according to her wish; yAtudhanaaya Bomapa Jabi prajam 
slay, O Soma^drinker, the progeny of the sorcerer. 

594. Certain special cases under this head are as follows: 

a. As a vocative forms no syntactical part of the sentence to which 
it is attached, but is only an external appendage to it, a verb following 
an initial vocative, or more than one, is accented, as if it were itself initial 
in the clause or pAda: thus, agrutkarpa ^rudhl h&vam O thou of 
listtning ears, hear our call! Bite vAndAmalie tvA 0 SUd, we reverence 
thee; viqve devA vdsavo r&ksate ’mAm all ye gods, ye Vasus, protect 
this man; uta ’’ga^ cakrufazh devA devA jivAyathA punab likewise 
him, 0 gods, who has committed efrime, ye gods, ye make to the again. 

b. If more than one verb follow a word or words syntactically con- 

nected with them all, only the first loses its accent, the others being treated 
as if they were initial verbs in separate clanses, with the same adjuncts 
understood: thus, tarApir (J jayati successful, he conquers, 

rules, thrives; amitrAn... pArAca indra prA inpnA Jaht ea our foes, 
Jndra, drive far away and slay ; aBmAbhyaih je^i y6tBl ca for us conquer 
and fight; AgnlfomA havl^ah prAathitaBya vitAih hAryatsuh vp^a^A 
jufethAm O Agni and Soma, of the ohlation set forth partake, er^oy, ye 
mighty ones, take pleasure. 

C. In like manner (but much less often), an adjunct, as subject or object, 
standing between two verbs and logically belonging to both, is reckoned to the 
first alone, and the second baa the initial accent : thus, jahl prajam nAyaava 
ca slay the progeny, and bring [it] hither; 9pp6tu nah BubhAgA bodhatu 
tm4nA may the blessed one hear us, [and may she] kindly regard [us]. 
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d. It hti e>en come to be e formal rule that e Terb Immodletely 
following another verb ia accented: tbua, sd jk etim evdm apnste 
pHry&te pri^Ayi pa^dbhi^ (9^0 ^f^oevtr worships him thus h filled with 
offspring and eaitU, 

606. Second* the verb is accented, whatever its position, in a 
dependent clause. 

a. The dependency of a elanae ia In the very great majority of cases 
conditioned by the relatiTC pronoun pa, or one of Ita derivatives or com- 
ponnda. Thus : y&ih yaJUm paribhftr del what offering thou proteeiesi ; 
6 td yanti ye apatfigu pd^yEn they are coming who shall hehdd her 
hereafter; eahd ydn me dsti tdna along with that which is mine; ydtra 
nab Pl^rva pitdrah pareyub whither our fathers of old departed ; adya 
,murSya yddi ydtudbdno demi let me die on the spot, if I am a sor- 
cerer; ydthd *haiiy anupurvdm bhdvanti as days follow one another 
in order; ydvad iddm bbdvanaih vf^vam deti how great this whole 
creation is; ydtkdmae te juhumde tdn no astu what desiring we sacri- 
fice to theCf let that become curs; yatamds tftfpsat whichever one drnires 
to enjoy. 

b. The presence of a relative word in the sentence does not, ot roi:rt>e, 
accent the verb, unless thia is really the predicate of a dependent ebnst: 
thus, dpa tye tdydvo yathd yanti they make off like thirties thieves 
do); ydt ethd jdgac ca rejate whatever fU] immovable and movable 
trembles; yathdkamaih ni padyate he lies down at his pleasure. 

e. The particle ca when it means if, and ced (ca fid) t/, give an 
accent to the verb : thus, brahma ced dhastam agrahit if a Drahman 
has grasped her hand; tvdih ca soma no va 90 jivatuih nd maramahe 
if ihoUf Soma^ wiliest us to live ^ we shall not die; a ca gacchftn mitrdm 
anft dadhama if he will come here, we will make friends with him. 

d. There are a very few passages in which the logical dependence of 
a clause containing no aubordinatiiig word appears to give the verb its 
accent: thus, adm d^vaparnag edranti no ndro *Bmdkam indra 
rathino jayantu when our men, horse-winged, come into conflict, Ut the 
chariot-fighters of our side, O indra, win the victory. Rarely, too, an imper- 
ative so following another imperative that Its action may seem a conseqnenoo 
of the latter’s is accented: thus, tdyam a gahi kdnvesu su sdcA piba 
come hither quickly; drink along with the Kanvas (i. e. in order Co drink). 

e» A few other particles give the verb an accent, In virtue of a sligUr 
subordinating force belonging to them: thus, especially h{ (with its nega- 
tion Aahi)f which in its fullest value means for, hut shades off from that 
into a mere asseve.rative sense; the verb or verbs connected with It are 
always accented : thus, vi te muftcantftih vimuco h{ adnti let them 
release him, for they are reUasers; ydc cid dhi... an&^anta iva nmu'ii 
if we, forsooth, are as it were unrenowned , — also ned ( nd+id)» nicaT? ing 
lest, that not: thus, nd€ tv& tdpftti sdro arcisa that the s»jn may net 
burn thee with his beam; vir^aih ned vicchinadan > 'li urj^ng to 
Whitney, Grammar. 2. ad. 
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^U»i I tut of the viraj** (inch cues on frequent In the BrihmtnM); — 
ind the intenogatire kuvid whttket? thuB, ukthebhl^ kuvid igdinnt 
will he come hither for our praitet? 

690. But further, the verb of a prior clause is not infrequently 
accented in antithetical construction. 

a. Sometimei, the relation of the two eUnsoB 1b readily capable of 
being regarded as that of protaaia and apodoala; but often, alao, ancb a 
relation la very indistinct; and the caaea of antltheaia ahade off into thoae 
of ordinary coordination, the line between them appearing to be rather 
arbitrarily drawn. 

b. In many caaea, the antitheala la made dlatlncter by the preaence 
In the two clauses of correlative words, eapeelally nnya — nnyAt olui — 
eka» vA— vA» oa— oa: thus, pr 4 -prA jinti p&ry anyi Aaato 
some go on and bn, others sit about (u if it were iphiie some go etc.); ud 
vA sifieddhwam upa vA pypadhTam either pour out, or fUl up; sAih 
06 ’dhyanvA *gne pra ca wardbaye *inAm both do thou ihysdf beeome 
kindled, Agni, and do thou increase this person. But It la alao made with- 
out auch help; thus, pra ’JAtAh praja JanAyati pArl prdjAtA gghpAti 
the unborn progeny he generates, the bom he embraces ; Apa yUfmAd Akra- 
mln na ’smin upAvartate [though] she has gone away from you, she 
does not come to us; na *ndh 6 ^dhTarynr bkATati nA yAiftAih rAkpAftai 
ghnanti the priest does not beeome blind, the demons do not destroy the 
sacrifice; kAna somA gyhyAnte kAna btlyaiita by whom [on the one hand] 
are the somas dipped out ^ by whom [on the other hand] are they offered? 

697. Where the verb would be the same in the two antithetical clauaea, 
It is not Infteqnently omitted in the second : thus, beside complete expres- 
siona like urwi oi ’si vAsvI cA ’si both thou art broad and thou art good, 
occur, much oftener, Incomplete ones like agufr amuqmift lokA asid 
yamo *sm(n Agni was in yonder world, Tama [was] in this; asthnA 
’byAh prajAb pratitfqfhantl mAftsAnA ”liyAb hy bone some creatures 
stand firm, by flesh others ; dwipAo ca sArwaih no rAkqa oAtuqpAd yAo ca 
nal^ avAm both protect everything of ours that is biped, and also whatever 
that is quadruped belongs to us, 

a. Accentuation of the verb in the former of two antithetical clauses 
la a rule more strictly followed in the Brahmanaa than In the Veda, and 
least -strictly in the RV.: thus, in RV., abhi dyam mahinA bhuvam 
(not bhuvam) abhx ’mam pythivim mahim I am superior to the sky 
in greatness, also to this great earth; and even indro vldur Aflgiraaaq oa 
ghorAb Indra knows, and the terrible Angirases. 

698. There are certain more or less doubtful cases in which a 
verb-form is perhaps accented for emphasis. 

a. Thus, sporadically before canA in any wise, and in connection 
with asseveratlve particles, as kila, angA, evA, and (in (B., regularly) 
hAnta: thus, hAnte ’mam pythivixxi vibhAjAmabAi come onf let us 
share up this earth. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE PRESENT-SYSTEM. 

699. The present-Bystem, or system of forms coming 
from the present-stem, is composed (as was pointed out 
above) of a present indicative tense, together ^vith a sub- 
junctive [mostly lost in the classical language), an optative, 
an imperative, and a participle, and also a past tense, an 
augment-preterit, to which we give (by analogy with the 
Greek) the name of imperfect. 

a. These forms often go in Sinskrit fremmers by the name of 
''special tenses”, while the other tense-systems are styled "general tenses" 
— as if the former were made from a special tonae-atem or modiSed root, 
while the Utter came, all alike, from the root itself. There is no reason 
why soch a distinction and nomenclature should he retained; since, on the 
one hand, the "special tenses” come in one set of Terbs directly from the 
root, and, on the other hand, the other tense-systems are mostly made from 
stems — and, in the case of the aorlst, from stems hsTing a variety of 
form comparable with that of present-stems. 

600. Practically, the present-system is the most prom- 
inent and important part of the whole conjugation, since, 
from the earliest period of the language, its forms are very 
much more frequent than those of all the other systems 
together. 

a. Thus, in the Veda, the occurrences of personal forms of this system 
are to those of all others about as three to one ; in the Aitareya Rrahmana. 
as five to one; in the Hitopade^a, as six to one; in the V<^bnntalii. as 
eight to one; in Manu, as thirty to one. 

001. And, as there is also great variety in the mannor 
in which different roots form their present-stem, this, as 
being their most conspicuous difference, is made the basis 
of their principal classification; and a verb is said to be of 
this or of that conjugation, or class, according to the way 
in which its present-stem is made and inflected. 
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602. In a small minority of Terbs, the present-stem is 
identical with the root. Then there are besides (excluding 
the passive and causative) seven more or less different meth- 
ods of forming a present-stem from the root, each method 
being followed by a larger or smaller number of verbs. 
These are the ’^classes” or ^^conjugation-classes” as laid 
down by the native Hindu grammarians. They are ar- 
ranged by the latter in a certain wholly artificial and un- 
systematic order (the ground of which has never been dis- 
covered); and they are wont to be designated in European 
works according to this order, or else, after Hindu example, 
by the root standing at the head of each class in the Hindu 
lists. A different arrangement and nomenclature will be 
followed here, namely as below — the classes being di- 
vided (as is usual in European g^rammars) into two more 
general classes or conjugations, distinguished from one an- 
other by wider differences than those which separate the 
special classes. 

603. The classes of the First or non-r-Conjugation 
are as follows: 

I. The root-class (second class, or ad-class, of 
the Hindu grammarians); its present-stem is coincident 
with the root itself: thus, ^ ad eai; ^ i go; 9nT^fis 
sit; m y2 go; fs^dvif hate; duh milk. 

II. The reduplicating class (third or hu-class); 
the root is reduplicated to form the present-stem : 
thus, juhu from hu sacrifice; ^ dadft from 
d2 give; bibhy from bhy bear. 

HI. The nasal class (seventh or rudb-class) ; a 
nasal, extended to the syllable ^ na in strong forms, is 
iDScrt€;d before the final consonant of the root: thus, 
rundh (or from K^U^rudh obstruct; 

77^ yu6j (or ^R^yunaJ) from ygsi^yuj join. 
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rV. a. The nu- class (fifth or au-class); the syl- 
lable ^ nu is added to the root: thus, aunu from 
BU prezB out; ftpnu from obtain. 

b. A very small number (only half-a-dozen) of 
roots ending already in ^n» and also one very common 
and quite irregularly inflected root not so ending 
kr ma^e), add 3 u alone to form the present-stem. This 
is the eighth or tan-class of the Hindu grammarians ; it 
may be best ranked by us as a sub-class, the u-ciass: 

thus, rR tanu from y/FFT tan stretch. 

<0 ^ 

V. The nft-class (ninth or krl-class); the syllable 
m nft (or, in weak forms, ^ nl) is added to the root ; 
thus, krl^fi (or cffhfft kripl) from kri buy; 

RHT stabhnE (or stabhnl) from /RH stabh estab- 
lish. 

604. These classes have in common, as their most fund- 
amental characteristic, a shift of accent: the tone being 
now upon the ending, and now upon the root or the class- 
sign. Along with this goes a variation in the stem itself, 
which has a stronger or fuller form when the accent rests 
upon it, and a weaker or briefer form when the accent is 
on the ending these: forms are to be distinguished as the 
strong stem and the weak stem respectively (in part, both 
have been given above). The classes also form their opta- 
tive active, their 2d sing, imperative, their 3d pi. middle, 
and their middle participle, in a different manner from the 
others. 

605. In the classes of the Second or s-Conjugation, 
the present-stem ends in a, and the accent has a fixed 
place, remaining always upon the same syllable of the 
stem, and never shifted to the endings. Also, the optati%'e. 
the 2d sing, impv., the 3d pi. middle, and the middle par- 
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ticiple, are (as just stated) unlike those of the other con- 
jugation. 

006. The classes of this conjugation are as follows : 

VI. The a-class, or unaccented a-class (first 
or bhfL-class) ; the added class-sign is a simply ; and the 
root, which has the accent, is (if capable of it] strength- 
ened by gu^a throughout : thus, bhava from bha 
be; TO naya from nl lead; snu bodha from 

O 

budh wake; ^ vada from vad speak. 

YU. The a-class, or accented a-class (sixth or 
tud-class) ; the added class-sign is a, as in the preceding 
class; but it has the accent, and the unaccented root 
remains unstrengthened: thus, ^ tuda from y^ tud 
thrust; sria from let loose; suva from 

stl give birth. 

VIII. The ya- class (fourth or div-class) ; ya is 
added to the root, which has the accent: thus, 
divya from |/f|^div (more properly ^3[^dlv: see 706) 
play; TO! nahya from y^ nah bind; ^71 kriidhya 
from y^^krudh be a?igry. 

IX. The passive conjugation is also properly a 
present-system only, having a class-sign which is not 
extended into the other systems ; though it differs mark- 
edly from the remaining classes in having a specific 
meaning, and in being formable in the middle voice 
from all transitive verbs. Its inflection may therefore 
best be treated next to that of the ya-class, with which 
it is most nearly connected, differing from it as the 
a-class from the a-class. It forms its stem, namely, by 
adding an accented ya to the root : thus, Cptr adya from 
ad eat; rudhya from y^l^'radh obstruct; 

budhya from i/TO^badlt tndya ftom 

tad thrust. 
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007. The Hindu grammarians reckon a tenth class or cur-ciass, 
having a class-sign 4ya added to a strengthened root (thus, cordya 
from v^cur), and an inflection like that of the other a-stems. Since, 
however, this stem is not limited to the present-system, but extends 
also into the rest of the conjugation — while it also has to a great 
extent a causative value, and may be formed in that value from a 
large number of roots — it will be best treated in full along with 
the derivative conjugations (chap. XIV., 1041 ff ). 

008. A small number of roots add in the present-system a eh, 
or substitute a ch for their final consonant, and form a stem ending 
in cha or chd, which is then inflected like any a-stem. This is 
historically, doubtless, a true class-sign, analogous with the rest; 
but the verbs showing it are so few, and in formation so irregular, 
that they are not well to be put together into a class, but may best 
be treated as special cases falling under the other classes. 

a. Roots adding oh are p and yu, which make the slems pcchd and 
yuccha. 

b. Roots substituting ch for their llnsl arc is, Uf (or vas shine), 
gam, yam, which make the stems icchi, ucchd, gdccha, ydcoha. 

c. Of the so-called roots ending in ch, seyeral are more or less 
clearly stems, whose use has been extended from the present to other systems 
of tenses. 

009. Roots are not wholly limited, even in the later language, to 
one mode of formation of their present-stem, |bDt are sometimes reckoned 
as belonging to two or more dilTcrent conjugation-classes. And such variety 
of formation is especially frequent in the Veda, being exhibited by a 
considerable proportion of the roots there occurring ; already in the Brahmanaa, 
however, a condition is reached nearly agreeing in this respect with the 
classical language. Tho different prescnt-forinations sometimes have differ- 
ences of meaning; yet not more important ones than are often found belong- 
ing to the same formation, nor of a kind to show clearly a diif'irericc oi 
value as originally belonging to the separate classes of presents. If.diiything 
of this kind is to be established, it must be from the derivative conjugations, 
which are separated by no tlxcd line from the preaent-ay stems. 

010. We take up now the different clagics, in the order in 
which they have been arranged above, to describe more in detail, and 
with illustration, the formation of their present-systems, and to notice 
the irregularities belonging under each class. 


I. Root-class (second, ad-class). 

011. In this class there is no class-sign; the root itself 
is also present-steni, and to it are added directly the per- 
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sonal endings — but combined in subjunctive and optative 
with the respective mode-signs; and in the imperfect the 
augment is prefixed to the root. 

a. The accented endings (662) regularly take the accent — 
except in the imperfect, where it falls on the augment — and before 
them the root remains unchanged; before the unaccented endings, 
the root takes the guna-strengthening. 

b. it ii only in the first three classes that the endings come imme- 
diately ill contact with a final consonant of the root, and that the rules for 
consonant combination have to be noted and applied. In these classes, then, 
additional paradigms will be given, to illustrate the modes of combination. 

1. Present Indicative. 

612. The endings are the primary (with ite in 3d 
pi. mid.), added to the bare root. Tlie root takes the accent, 
and has gu^a, if capable of it, in the three persons sing. act. 

Examples of inflection: a. active, root ^ i go: 
strong form of root-stem, 7 d; weak form, ^ 1; middle, root 
&8 sitj stem &b (irregularly accented throughout: 628). 




active. 



middle. 



s. 

d. 

P- 

8 . 

d. 

P- 









cmi 

iv&B 

imaa 

ase 

asvabe 

tsmahe 







qrt 

ct 


esi 

ithds 

itha 

asae 

as&the 

addhve 




W 



mm 


cti 

itas 

ydnti 

aste 

as&te 

asate 


b. root dvia hate: strong stem-form. 

dvdi^; weak, dviB. For 

rules of combination for the final 9 , see 220 . 


1 

dve^mi 

dvifv&B 

dviBm&B 

dvise 

dvifvdhe 

dviarndhe 


dvek^i 

dviB^has 

dvi^fha 

dviki^e 

dviBdthe 

dvid(}hve 


dvesti 

dvie(&a 

dvi^anti 

dvi^te 

dviijate 

dvisate 


c. root duh milk 

: strong stem-form, doh; weak. duh. For rules 

of combination for the final h, and for the conversion 

of the initial 

to dh, see 222 a» 166, 

. 160. 




1 

dohmi 

duhvdB 

duhmds 

duhe 

duhvdhe 

duhmdhe 

2 

dhokfi 

dugdhdB 

dugdhd 

dhukse 

duhathe 

dhugdhve 

3 

ddgdhi 

dugdhds 

duhdnti 

dugdhe 

duhate 

duh&te 
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d. root lih lick: strong stem, leh; weak, lih. For rules of 
combination of the final h, see 222 b. 


1 Idhxni 

lihvAa 

lihmAa 

lihe 

lihvAhe 

lihmdhe 

2 lekfi 

lltjlhaa 

ll^hk 

lik^e 

lihathe 

ll<}hve 

3 letjLhi 

li(jUi&B 

lihanti 

li^he 

lihate 

lihdte 


013. Examples of the 3d sing. mid. coincident in form with the 1st 
sing, sro not rare in the older language (both V. and B.): the most frequent 
examples are ifje, duhe, vide, ^dye ; more sporadic are cite, bruve, huve. 
To tha of the 2d pi. is added na in sthdna, pathdna, yathana. 
The bregular accent of the 3d pi. mid. is found in KV. in rihate, duhatc. 
Examples of the same person in re and rate also occur : thus (besides 
those mentioned below, 029—30, 036), vidre, and, with auxiliary vowel, 
arhire (unless these are to be ranked, rather, as perfect forms without 
reduplication: 700b). 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

014. Subjanctivo forms of this class are not uncommon in the 
older language, and nearly all those which the formation anywhere 
admits are quotable, from Veda or from Brahmana. A complete 
paradigm, accordingly, is given below, with the few forms not 
actually quotable for this class enclosed in brackets. We may take 
as models (as above;, for the active the root i go, and for the 
middle the root da sit, from both of which numerous forms arc mot 
with (although neither for these nor for any others can the whole 
series be found in actual use). 

a. The mode-stems arc aya (e-ha) and aaa (Sa-ha) respectively. 




active. 



middle. 



s. 

d. 

r- 

s. 

d. 

r- 

(AySai 

lAya 

Aydva 

Ayama 

asai 

1 aaavahai 
([aaavahe] 

1 aaamahai 
\ aaamahej 


[Ayaai 

[4yaa 

ayathaa 

ayatha 

fdaaae 

lasaaai 

[aaaithe. 

r laaadhve 
\ aaddhvdi 


rdyati 

ayataa 


j asate 

aaaite 

j[asante -nta 

3 1 

t&yat 

ayan 

(asatai 

\ asautai 


616. The nv. has no middle forms in ai except those of the llrst 
person. The 1st. sing. act. in a occurs only in KV., in aya, bravd, 
atavft. The 2d and 3d siiig. act. with primary endings are very iin usual 
in the Brahmana.s. Forma irregularly made with long a, like those from 
present-stems in a, are not rare in AV. and II.: thus, ayaa, ayat, ayan; 
Aa&t, bravat; bravathaa; aaatha, ayatha, bravatha, hanatha; 
Adfin, dolian. Of middle forms with secondary endings arc found bananla, 
3d pi., and Iqata, 3d sing, (after ma prohibitive), which is an isolate! 
example. The only dual person in aite is bravaito. 
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8. Freient Optative. 

616. The personal endings combined with the mode- 
signs of this mode (ITT in act., ^ I in mid.) have been 
given in full above (666). The stem-form is the unaccented 
and unstrengthened root. 



ictive. 


middle. 

B. 

d. p. 

B. 

fl* P» 





iyim 

iy4va iyima 

islya 

isivahl islmahi 


SITH 



iyta 

lyatam iyata 

islthto 

asiyatham aaidhvam 



WWlfl 


iy4t 

iyitam lyua 

tote 

dslyatam iairan 


a. In the same manner, from f/dvif, dvifytm and dviflyd; from 
Vduh« duliydm and duhiyi; from lihyim and lihlyd. The 
inflection is so regular that the example above given is enough, with 
the addition of dvifiyd, to show the normal accentuation in the 
middle: thus, sing. dvi^Iyd, dviflthas, dviflti; du. dvifivihi, 
dviflyatham, dviflyatflm; pi. dviflmdhi, dvi9idhvim» dvifir&n. 

b. The RY. his once tana in 2d pi. act. (in syatana). 

4. Present Imperative. 

617. The imperative adds, in second and third persons, 
its own endings (with atim in 3d pi. mid.} directly 

to the root-stem. The stem is accented and strengthened 
in 3d sing, act.; elsewhere, the accent is on the ending 
and the root remains unchanged. The first persons, so called, 
of the later language arc from the old subjunctive, and 
have its strengthened stem and accent; they are repeated 
here from where they were given above (614 a). In the 2d 
sing, act., the ending is regularly ;as in the two following 
clashes) fy dhi if the root end with a consonant, and hi 
if it end with a vowel. As examples we take the roots 
already used for the purpose. 
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a. Thus, from the roots ^ i and 



active. 



middle. 


8. 

d. 

P- 

8. 

d. 




?ninT 



uraT*?% 

AyAni 

iyftva 

AyAma 

Kail 

Kslvahli 

AsAmahai 




9IVW 

•s, 


ihl 

itAm 

iU 

aaeva 

asAtham 

addhvam 




yiwm 

.-V 

mmm 

■s, 

etu 

itAm 

yAntu 

Astam 

Asatam 

Asatam 


b. From the roots dvia aod duh and lih: 


dve^ani dve^iva dve^ama 
dvi4<Uli dvift&m dvi^t^ 

dve^fu dviftam dvif&ntu 

dohanl d6!iAva doh&ma 
dugdhi dugdh&m dugdhd 
dogdhu dugdham duh&ntu 

lehani UhAva leh&ma 
lidhi l!<jLh&m ll^hk 
l^dbu lidhlm lih&ntu 


dve^ai dv^fAvahai dvofamahai 
dvik^vA dvi^atham dvi^cjdivam 
dvifttm dvifatam dvifatam 

dohai ddhavahai ddhamahAi 
dhuki^a duhatham dhugdbv&m 
dugdham duhatam duhAtam 

lehai lehavahai l^hamahai 
likfva lihatham licpivam 
lidhim lihatBm lih4tam 


018. The 2d sing. act. ending tat is found in the older language in 
a few verbs of this class: namely, vittat, vitat, brutat, hatat, yatat, 
Btutat. In 3d sing, mid., two or three verbs have in the older language 
the ending Am: thus, duham (only KV. case), vidAm, ^ayAm; and in 
3d pi. mid. AY. )ia.<i duhram and duhratAm. The use of tana for ta 
in 2d pi. act. is quite frequent in the Veda: thus, itana, yAtana, attana, 
etc. And in atota, eta 6tcuia, bravltana, ^Astana, hantana, we have 
examples in the same person of a strong (and accented) stem. 


6. Present Participle. 

619. a. The active participle has the ending ^ mt 
(weak stem-form SlrT^at; added to the unstrengthened root. 
Mechanically, it may be formed from the 3d pi. by dropping 
the final ^ i. Thus, for the verbs inflected above, the active 
participles are Urj^yant, JqfH^duhant, f^^dvi^ant, 
lihant. The feminine stem ends usually in CIrfi ati: thus, 
Heft yatl, duhatl, dvi^ati, lihati: but, 

from roots in A, in ?nrft Anti or Ati (449 g). 
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b. The middle participle has the ending CTR Kna, added 
to the unstrengthened root : thus, iyfina, duhSna, 
lihfina. 

0 . The root As forms the anomalous and isolated aelna (in RV. 
also ReRnA). 

d. But a number of these participles in the older language have 
a double accent, either on the ending or on the radical syllable: 
thus, i9finR and IgRna, ohRnR and ohRna, duhRnR and duhana (also 
di^hRna), rihRnR and rihR^a, vidRnR and vidRna, suvRnR and 
euvRna, etuvRnR and stavRnR and stRvRna — the last having in 
part also a strong form of the root. 

6. Imperfect. 

620. This tense adds the secondary endings to the root 
as increased by prefixion of the augment. The root has the 
gu^a-strengthening (if capable of it) in the three persons of 
the singular active, although the accent is always upon the 
augment. Examples of inflection are: 

a. From the roots ^ 1 and iTTR^Rb: 



active. 



middle. 



d. 



d. 


1 ^ 


5TfH 


snFri^ 

tyam 

alva 

Rima 

iai 

uvahi 

Ibmahi 

2 



yiw(iH 

5rmniR 

•s' 


&{• 

Ritam 

elta 

asthRs 

asRthfim 

addhvam 

3 



?nPrT 


?lTHfT 

ft{t 

aitam 

iyan 

Mta 

iaatam 

asata 

b. From the roots dvi^ and duh and lib: 


1 Rdve^am Rdvi^va 

advifma 

advifi 

Rdvifvahl 

Rdvi^mahl 

2 Rdvef 

&dvif^\am Rdviffa 

RdvifthRs Rdvl^RthRm Rdvid^bvam 

3 advet 

RdviftRm Rdvi^an 

RdviB(a 

RdvifRtRm 

Rdvifata 

1 adoham 

Rduhva 

Rduhma 

Rduhi 

Rduhvahi 

Rduhmahi 

2 adhok 

&dugdham adiigdha 

Rdugdhas 

RduhRthRm Rdhugdhvam 

3 Rdhok 

RdugdhRm Rduban 

Rdugdlia 

RduhfitRm 

Rduhata 

1 Rleham 

Rlihva 

Rlihma 

Rlihi 

Rlihvahi 

Rlihmahi 

2 Rlet 

Rlldbam 

Rlldba 

RlIdhRs 

RlihRthfim 

Rlidhvam 

3 Rlet 

Rlidh&m 

alihan 

Rli<}ba 

dlihRtRm 

Rlihata 


621. a. Roots ending in R may in the later language optionally 
take UB instead of an in 3d pi. act. (the R being lost before it) ; and 
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in the cider they always do so: thns, &yus from yyA, 4puB from 
ypft protect, abhuB from ybhtL The same ending is also allowed 
and met with in the case of a few roots ending in consonants ; namely 
vld know, oakf, dvlf, dub, myj. RV. has atvifUB. 

b. The ending tana, 2d pi. act., is found in the Veda in ^yStana, 
&BaBtana, ftftana, abravltana. A strong stem is seen in the Ist pi. 
homa, and the 2d pi. abravita and Abravltana. 

c. To sa^e the characteristic endings in 2d and 3d sing, act., the 
root ad Inserts a: thus, ddas, adat; the root aa inserts 1: thus, asis, 
dait (see below, 636); compare also 631 — 4. 

628« The use of the persons of this tense, without augment, in the 
older language, has been noticed above (687). Augmentless imperfects of 
this class are rather uncommon in the Veda; thus, hAn, ves, 2d sing.} 
ban, vet, stftut, dAn (?), 3d sing.; bruvan, dubuB, cakfus, 3d pi.; 
vaata, auta, 3d sing. miu. 

623. The first or root-foim of aorist is identical in its formation with 
this imperfect: see below, 820 if. 

624. In the Veda (but hardly outside of the RV.) are found certain 
2d sing, forms, having an imperative value, made by adding the ending si 
to the (accented and strengthened) root. In part, they are the only root-forms 
belonging to the roots from which they come : thus, jc^i (for from J/Juf), 
dbAk^i, pAr^i ()/'pp poss), praai, bhak^i, ratal, aAtai, bo^i; but the 
majority of them have forms (one or more) of a root-present, or sometimes 
of a root-aorist, beside them: thus, ksefi (ykal rufc), jeai, dAr^i, nak^i 
()/na9 attain), nefi, mAtai, mftai (y^mft measure), yAkfi, yAibai, y&ai, 
yotai, raai, vAk^i (Vvah), ve^i, frofi, aakfi. Their formal character 
is somewhat disputed; but they are probably indicative persons of the 
root-class, used imperatively. 

626. Forms of this class are made from nearly 150 roots, 
either in the earlier language, or in the later, or in both: namely, 
from about 50 through the whole life of the language, from 80 in the 
older period (of Veda, Hrdhniana, and Sutra) alone, and from a few 
(about 15) in the later period (epic and classical) only*. Not a few 
of these roots, however, show only sporadic root-forms, beside a more 
usual conjugation of some other class; nor is it in all cases possible 
to separate clearly root-present from root-aorist forms. 

a. Many roots of this class, as of the other classes of the first 
conjugation, show transfers to the second or a-conjugation, forming 
a conjugation-stem by adding a to their strong or weak stem, or 

* Such statements of numbers, with regard to the various parts of the 
system 'of conjugation, are In all cases taken from the author's Supplement 
to this grammar, entitled '^Hoots, Verb-Forms, and Primary Derivatives of 
the Sanskrit Language”, where llst.« o.' roots, and details as to forms etc., 
are also given. 
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even to both: thus, from v'mrJ* both mftrja (027) and mfja. Such 
transfers are met with even in the oldest language; but they usually 
become more frequent later, often establishing a new mode of present 
inflection by the side of, or in substitution for, the earlier mode. 

b. A number of roots offer irregularities of inflection ; these 
are, in the main, pointed out in the following paragraphs. 

Irregularities of the Root-class. 

020. The roots of the class ending in u have in their strong 
forms the vfddhi instead of the guna-strengthening before an ending 
beginning with a consonant: thus, from ystu, stftumi. dstSut, and 
the like: but istavam, Bt&vftni, etc. 

a. Roots .'found to exhibit this peculiarity in actual use are kf]^u» 
yu unite, eu (or aU) impels aku, atu, anu (these in the earlier language), 
nu, ru, and hnu. RV. has once atofi, and anSvan. Compare also 033. 

027. The root mpj also has the vrddhi-vowel in its strong 

forms thus, &mftrjam, dmftrt (160b); and the same streng- 

thening is said to be allowed in weak forms before endings beginning 
with a vowel : thus, m&rjantu, am&rjan; but the only quotable case 
is mlirjita (LQ'S.). Forms from a-stems begin to appear already 
in AV. 

a. In the other tense-systems, also, and in derivation, mfj shows 
often the wpddhi instead of the gu^a-strengthening. 

028. A number of roots accent the radical syllable throughout, 
both in strong and in weak forms: thus, all those beginning with a 
long vowel, fta, l^t it, iq; and also caka, takq, tra, nina, vas clothe, 
qiiij, ql lie, and au. All these, except takjs and tra (and tra also in 
the Vedic forms), arc ordinarily conjiigated in middle voice only. 
Forms with the same irregular accent occur now and then in the 
Veda from other verbs: thus, nidtsva, yikava, adkava, aakava, 
fdhat. Middle participles so accented have been noticed above (619d}. 

629. Of the roots mentioned in the last paragraph, qi lie has 
the guna-strengthening tliroughout; thus, qaye, qeqe, qdylya, qdyana, 
and so on. Other irregularities in its inflection (in part already noticed) 
are the 3d pi. persons qerate (AV. etc. have also qere), qeratftm, 
dqerata (RV. has also dqeran , the 3d sing. pres, q&ye (K.) and impv. 
qayam. The isolated active form aqayat is common in the older 
language; other a-forms, active and middle, occur later. 

030. Of the samt? roots, and iq insert a union-vowel i before 
certain endings: thu.s, iqise, iqidhve, idiqva (these three being the only 
forms noted in the oliier language); but UV. has ikqe beside Iqiqe; the 
VvT. has once iqite for iq^e. The 3d pi. iqire (on account of its 
ai'ccnt) is also apparently present rather than perfect The MS. has once 
the 3d Bing. impf. aiqa (like aduha: 636). 
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68L The roots rad w—p, svap tlMp, an hrtaik%, and 9 vas hlthc 
insert a union-vowel i before all the endings beginning with a con- 
sonant, except the a and t of 2d and 3d sing, impf., where they insert 
instead either a or i: thus, svipiiiii. ^visifi, daitit and feat or 
dnit. And in the other forms, the last three are allowed to ar*^enc 
either root or ending; thus, svdpantu and ^vdsantu ^AV ), ur 
avapdntu etc. The AV. has ewAptu instead of svapitu. 

a. In the older Ungasge, yvam makes the aame Inaertiona . thus, 
▼amiti, avamlt ; and other cases occasionally occur; thus, Jdnifva, vaeifva 
(^▼ae clothe), ^nathihi, atanlhi (all RV.), yamiti (JF.). 90 cimi (MBh.). 
On the other band, yan early makes forma from an a-stem: thus, dnatl 
(AV.); pple dnant (^B.); opt anet (AB.). 

632. The root-i>n!l speak, say (of very frequent use) takes the 
union-vowel i after the root when strengthened, before the initial 
consonant of an ending: thus, briwlmi, brdviqi, brAvIti, dbravis, 
ibravit; but brClmda, brOyam, dbravam, abruvan, etc. Special 
occasional irregularities are brQmi, bravihl, abfuvam, abrfivan, 
broy&t. and sporadic forms from an a-stem. The subj. dual brAv^gite 
has been noticed above (616); also the strong forms abravita, 
Abrayitana (681a). 

633. Some of the roots In u are allowed to be inflected like brQ: 
namely, ka» ta, ru, and ata; and an occasional instance is met with of 
a form so made (in the older language, only tavlti noted; in the later, 
only atavimiv once). 

634. The root am (hardly found In the later language) takes i as 
unlon-TOwel : thus, amiqi (RV.), amiti and ftmit and amiqva (TS). From 
y^san occur qasnSiyva (VS. ; TS. 9 ami 9 ya) and 9aml(lhv’am (TB. etc.). 

636. The irregularities of ydub in the older language haye been 
already in part noted : the 3d pi. indie, mid. duhatA, duhrA, and duhrAte; 
8d sing. impv. duhdm, pi. duhram and duhratftm; impf. act. 3d sing. 
Aduhat (which Is found also in the later language), 3d pi. aduhran 
(beside Aduhari and duhua); the mid. pple dughAna; and (quite un- 
exampled elsewhere) the opt. forms duhlyAt and dohtyAa (RV. only). 
The MS. has aduha 3d sing, and aduhra 3d pi. Impf. mid., apparently 
formed to correspond to the pres, duhe (613) and duhre as adugdha and 
adohata correspond to dugdh eand duhato: compare 6i9a (030), related 
In like manner to the 3d sing, 

Some of the roots of this class are abbreviated or otherwise 
weakened in their weak forms : thus ^ 

636. The root CR^aa de loses its vowel in weak forms 
(except where protected by combination with the augment). 
Its 2d sing, indie, is sSlfH ui (instead of assi) ; its 2d sing, 
impv. is edhi (irregularly from aadhi). The insertion of 
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^ I in 2d and 3d sing. impf. has been noticed already 
above. 

a. The forms of this extremely common verb are, then, 
as follows: 



indicative. 


Optative. 


s. 

d. 

?• 

8. 

d. 

p- 

1 5nFT 

•V. 


FCTFT 

nnq 

rjnq 

dami 

8v4b 

sm^B 


Byava 

ayima 

2 Slftj 

Fsm 

•V. 


rnw 

FUlrTM 

•v 

FlJTfT 

&8i 

Bthaa 

BthA 

syas 

ayStam 

syata 

3 srfVrT 



nnrT^ 

VUWIH^ 


&8ti 

Bt^B 

8&nti 

Byit 

BySt&m 

ByCB 


Imperati 

ve. 


Imperfect. 

1 





qiFT 

aaini 

&8&va 

&Bama 

aaam 

Sava 

asma 

2 ^ 

frPT 

•s 


qFflq 

•s 

qTTfR 

■V 

qira 

edhf 

BlAm 

8t& 

aalB 

aatam 

asta 

3 



qRirT 

qifRW 

qriR^ 

aatu 

Btam 

Bantu 

asit 

astfim 

aaan 


Participle HtT^Bant (fern. Heft sati). 

b. Besides the forms of the preseat-system, there is made from 
this root only a perfect, asa etc. (800,', of wholly regular inflection. 

C. The Vedic subjunctive forms are the usual ones, made upon the 
stem &Bat They are in frequent use, and appear (asat especially) even 
in late texts where the subjunctive is almost lost. The resolution aiam 
etc. (opt.) is common in Vedic verse. As 2d and 3d sing. impf. is a few 
times met with the more normal as (for as-B, as-t). Hthaua, 2d pi., was 
noted above (613), 

d. Middle forms from y&a are also given by the grammarians as allow- 
ed with certain prepositions (vi+ati), but they are not quotable ; Bmahe 
and By&mahe (!) occur in the epics, but are merely instances of the ordi- 
nary epic confusion of voices (529 a). Confusions of primary and secondary 
endings — namely, sva and sma (not rare), and, on the other band, syavas 
and syamaB — are also epic. A middle present indicative is said to be 
compounded (in 1st and 2d persons) with the nomen agentis in tp (tar) 
to form a periphrastic future in the middle voice (but see below, 947). 
The 1st sing, indie, is he; the rest is in the usual relation of middle 
to active forms (in 2d pers., se, dhve, ava, dhvain, with total loss of 
the root itself). 
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037. The root han smites slay is treated somewhat after the 
manner of noun-stems in an in declension (421): in weak forms, it 
loses its n before an initial consonant (except m and v) of a personal 
ending (not in the optative), and its a before an initial vowel — and 
in the latter case its h, in contact with the n, is changed to gh (com- 
pare 402). Thus, for example: 


Present Indicative. 

B. d. p. 

1 h&nmi hanv&s hanmd,8 

‘2 h&fiBi hathas hathd, 

h&nti hat&s ghnanti 


Imperfect. 

s. d. p. 

dihanam ahanva ahanma 

Ahan ahatam Ahata 
ahan Ahatam Aghnan 


a. Its participle is gluiAnt (fern, ghnati). Its 2d sing. impv. is 
jahi (by anomalous dissimilation, on the model of reduplicating 
forms). 


b. Middle forms from this root arc frequent in the Brahmanas, and 
those that occur are formed in general according to the same rules; thus, 
hate, hanmahe, ghnate; ahata, aghn&tam, aghnata (in AB., also 
ahata); ghnita (but also hanita). Forms from transfer-stems, hana and 
ghna, are met with from an early period. 

638. The root va^ he eager is in the weak forms regularly and 
usually contracted to (as in the perfect ; 704b): thus, u9mABi 
(V. ; once apparently abbreviated in RV. to ^masi), u^Anti; pple 
uqAnt, uqana. Middle forms (except the pple) do not occur; nor do 
the weak forms of the imperfect, which are given as au 9 va, au^fam, etc. 

a. liV. has in like manner the participle u^anA from the root vas clothe. 

630. The root 9 as order shows some of the peculiarities of a 
reduplicated verb, lacking (646) the n before t in all 3d persons pi. 
and in the active participle. A part of its active forms — namely, 
the weak forms having endings beginning with consonants (including 
the optative) — are said to come from a stem with weakened vowel, 
9 i 8 (as do the aorist, 854, and some of the derivatives); but, except- 
ing the optative ( 9 iByam etc., U. S. and later), no such forms are 
quotable. 

a. The 3d sing. impf. is a9at (666 a), and the same form Is said 
to he allowed also as 2d sing. The 2d sing. impv. is qadhf (with total 
loss of the b); and RV. has the strong 2d pi. qaBtAna (with anomalous 
accent); and a-forms, from stem qAaa, occasionally occur. 


b. The middle inflection is regular, and the accent (apparently) 
always upon the radical syllable (qaate, qasate, q^&na). 

c. The root daq worship has in like manner (RV.) the pple daqat 
(not daqant). 

640. The double so-called root jaks cat, laugh is an evident redu- 
plication of ghas and has respectively. It has the absence of n in act. 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 16 
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3d persons pi. and pple, and the accent on the root before Yowel-endlngs, 
which belong to reduplicated verbs; and it also takes the nnion-vowel i 
in the manner of rud etc. (above, 681)* For its forms and derivatives 
made with utter loss of the final sibilant, see 833 f. 

641. Certain other obviously reduplicated verbs are treated by 
the native grammarians as if simple, and referred to this conjugation : 
such are the intensively reduplicated jftgp (1020 a)» daridrft (1084a^ 
and vevi (1084a)t dldhl etc. (676)* and eakfta (677). 


II. Reduplicating Class (third, hu-class). 

642. This class forms its present-stem by prefixing a 
reduplication to the root. 

643. a. As regards the consonant of the reduplication, 
the general rules which have already been given above (690) 
are followed. 

b. A long vowel is shortened in the reduplicating syl- 
lable: thus, ^ dads from da; bibhl from bhi; 
^ juM from bO. The vowel ^ y never appears in the 
reduplication, but is replaced by ^ i: thus, bibhy from 
yn bhy; {qc^^pipyo from ytpT^pyo. 

o. For verbs in which a and a also are irregularly represented in the 
reduplication by 1, see below, 660. Thero ot vpt (V. B.) makes vavartti 
etc. ; oakrint (RV.) is very doubtful. 

d. The only root of this class with initial vowel is p (or ar); 
it takes as reduplication i» which ia held apart from the root by an 
interposed y: thus, iyar and iyp [the latter has not been found in 
actual use). 

644. The present-stem of this class (as of the other 
classes belonging to the first or non-a-conjugationj has a 
double form: a stronger form, with gunated root-vowel; 
and a weaker form, without gupa: thus, from ygT hu, the 
two forms are juho and ^ juhu; from y^ bhX, they 
are bibhe and bibhl. And the rule for their use 
is the same as in the other classes of this conjugation: the 
strong stem is found before the unaccented endings (662), 
and* the weak stem before the accented. 
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646. According to all the analogies of the first general coign- 
gation, we should expect to find the accent upon the root-syllable 
when this is strengthened. That is actually the casei howeveri only 
in a small minority of the roots composing the class : namely, in hu, 
bhi (no test-forms in the older language), hri (no test-forms found in 
the older language), mad (very rare), Jan (no forms of this class 
found to occur), ci noUee (in V.), ju $eparaU (in older language only), 
and in bhy in the later language (in V. it goes with the majority: 
but RV. has bibhfirti once, and AV. twice; and this, the later 
accentuation, is found also in the Brahmanas); and RV. has once 
iy&rsi. In all the rest — apparently, by a recent transfer — it rests 
upon the reduplicating instead of upon the radical syllable. And in 
both classes alike, the accent is anomalously thrown back upon the 
reduplication in those weak forms of which the ending begins with 
a vowel ; while in the other weak forms it is upon the ending (but 
compare 066a). 

a. Apparently (the cates with written accent are too few to determine 
the point satisfactorily) the middle optative endings, lya etc. (666), are 
reckoned throughout as endings with initial vowel, and throw back the 
accent upon the reduplication. 

646. The verbs of this class lose the in the 3d 
pi. endings in active as well as middle, and in the imper- 
fect have 3H us instead of CR an — and before this a final 
radical vowel has gu^a. 


1. Present Indicative. 

647. The combination of stem and endings is as in 
the preceding class. 


Examples of inflection: a. hu sticrijice : strong 


stem-form. 

, juh6; weak form, juhu (or 



active. 


middle. 


8. 

u. p. 

B. 

a. 

?• 






Juli6mi 

Juhuvfis Juhumfis 

Juhve 

JuhuvAhe 

Jubnmfilie 




o 


juli6,i 

juhuthAsJuhutlifi 

juliufd 

j{ih7Uhe 

jubudhvd 





5# 


juhutfis Jubvati 

Jubutd 

Juhvfite 

Jfihvate 

16 * 
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b. Boot ^ hhf bear (giyen with Vedic accentuation): 
strong stem-form, bibhar; weak, filH bibh^ (or bibhr). 

PlHpf 

bfbharmi bibhrvto bibh|m&8 bfbhre blbhrvAlie blbhpn&he 

fspjBRT^ iSppr 

b&harfl bibhrth&a bibhrthd bibhrf^ bibhrathe bibhrdbve 

(ddiff fddfrf iddiri fsraH 

bibharti blbhft&a bibhrati blbhyt^ bibhrate bibhrate 

o. The u of hu QiVe that of the claas-Bigna nu and u: see below, 
697a) Is said to be omissible before ▼ and m of the endings of 1st da. 
and pi. : thus, Jiibv&8, Juhv&het ; bat no snch forms are quotable. 


2. Freaent Subjunctive. 

648. It is not possible at present to draw a distinct line between 
those BubJnnctlYe forms of the older language which should be reckoned as 
belonging to the present-system and those which should be assigned to the 
perfect — or even, in some cases, to the reduplicated aorist and intensive. 
Hare will be noticed only those which most clearly belong to this class; 
the more doubtful cases will be treated under the perfect-system. Except 
In first persons (which continue in use as ^^imperatives’* down to the later 
language), subjunctives from roots having unmistakably a reduplicated 
present-system are of far from frequent occurrence. 

4649. The subjunctive mode-stem is formed in the usual manner, 
with the mode-sign a and of the root-vowel, if this is capable 
of such strengthening. The evidence of the few accented forms met 
with indicates that the accent is laid in accordance with that of the 
strong indicative forms : thus, from yliu, the stem would be juh&va; 
from vbhp. it would be bibhara (but bibb&ra later). Before the 
modeHsign, final radical fi would be, in accordance with analogies 
elsewhere, dropped: thus, d&da from ydft, d&dha from ydhE (all 
the forms actually occurring would be derivable from the secondary 
roots dad and dadh). 

660. Instead of giving a theoretically complete scheme of 
inflection, it will be better to note all the examples quotable from 
the older language (accented when found so occurring). 

a. Thus, of Ist persons, we have in the antlve juh&vfiixi, bibhar&qi, 
dadfiai, dadhfini, jahftiil; juhavfima, dfidhUma, j&hfima; — in the 
middle, dadhfii, mimai; dadhUvahai; juhavamahalt dadamahe, 
dadamahai, dadhamaha?.. 

b. Of other persons, we have with primary endings In the active 
bibharaai (with double mode-sign: 560 e)» dddhathaB, jubavatha (do.) 
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and Juhavatha; in the middle, d&dhase; d&dhate, r&rate, d&dhfttfti, 
dadfttfii; — with secondary endings, d&dha8» vivefaB, Juhavat, bibharat, 
yiiy&vat, d&dhat, dadh&nat, babhaaat; dadhan, yiiyavan, Juhavan. 

3. Present Optative. 

661. To form this mode, the optative endings given 
above (600a), as made up of mode-sign and personal endings, 
are added to the unstrengthened stem. The accent is as 
already stated (646 a]. The inflection is so regular that it is 
unnecessary to give here more than the first persons of a 
single verb : thus, 

active. middle. 

8. d. p. 8. d. p. 

pnnsr 

juhuyam juhuyava juhuy&na juhviya juhvivahi juhvimahi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

4. Present Imperative. 

652. The endings, and the mode of their combination 

with the root, have been already given. In 2d sing, act., 
the ending is hi after a vowel, but fu dhi after a con- 
sonant: ^ hu, however, forms juhudhi (apparently, 

in order to avoid the recurrence of ^ h in two successive 
syllables) : and other examples of iv dhi after a vowel are 
found in the Veda. 

653. a. Example of inflection: 

active. middle. 

8. d. p. 8. d. p. 

juhdvani juhavnva juh4v&ma juhdvai juhdvftvaiiai juh&vOmahfti 
si^Hh sT^ 

O O "S w O O ^ O ^ 

juhudhi juhut4m juhutd juhu9v& juhvatham juhudhvdm 

juhotu juhutam juhvatu juhut^ juhvatam juhvatam 

b. The verbs of the other division differ here, as in the indicative,, 
in the accentuation of their strong forms only: namely, in all the 
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first persons (borrowed snbjnnetiyes), and in the 3d sing. act. : thus, 
(in the older language) bibharftpi etc., blbhartu, bibharftl etc. 

064. Vedlc Irregoltilties of inflection are: 1. the oecaBional nse of 
•tiong forms In 2d persons: thns, yuyodhl, 9i9adhi (beside 
yuyotam (beside yuyutixn); fyarta* d&d&ta and dadfltana, d&dh&ta 
and dddhatana (see below, e68)» pipartana, Julidta and Jii]i6taiia» 
ynyota and yuyotana; rarflava (666); 2. the use of dhi instead of 
hi after a vowel (only In the two instances Jnst quoted); 3. the ending 
tana in 2d pi. act.: namely, besides those Just given, in jigatana^ 
dhattana* mam&ttansi, vivaktana, didiqtana* bibhltana* JuJuqtana, 
Jiihi2taiia» wavpttana: the cases are proportionally much more numerous 
in this than in any other class; 4. the ending tftt in 2d sing, act, in 
dattflt, dhatt4t» pipytat, jahXtat. 

6. Preaent Fartioiple. 

666. As elsewhere, the active participle-stem may be 
made mechanically from the 3d pi. indie, by dropping ^ i: 
thus, ^[^[c^juhvat, ^^(^[^bibhrat. In inflection, it has no 
distinction of strong and weak forms (444). The feminine 
stem ends in atl. The middle participles are regularly 
made : thus, juhv8na, Rt^TUI bibhrBpa. 

a. RV. shows an irregular accent in pipflnd (Vpa drink). 


6. Imperfect. 


060. As already pointed out, the 3d pi. act. of this 
class takes the ending 37 T^U 89 and a final radical vowel has 
gupa before it. The strong forms are, as in present indic- 
ative, the three singular active persons. 

667. Examples of inflection: 


active. 

s. d. p. 

djuhavam 4iuhuva djubuma 

2 55?^, flpSrT 

dJuhoB djuhutam djuhuta 
s 

iUuhot djuhutam djuhavua 


middle. 

s. d. p. 

djuhvl djuhuvahi djuhumalii 
djuhuthfla djuhyatham ^iuhudhva 
^Jnliiita 4IvliviUbn iJuliTata 
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a. From kH bhr, the 2d and 3d sing. act. are 

abibhar (for abibhar>a and abibbar-t) — and so in all other 
cases where the strong stem ends in a consonant. The 3d 
pi. act. is ibibhams ; and other like cases are 

ibibhayus, aoik^os, asufavas. 

b. In MS., once, abibhruB ii doubtless s false reading. 

068. The usual Vedie irregularities in 2d pi. act. — strong forms, 
and the ending tana — occur in this tense also : thus, ddadAtay ddadhAta; 
ddattanay djahfttana.* The KV. has also once apiprata for apipgta 
in 3d sing, mid., and abibhraa for abibharus in 3d pi. act Examples 
of augmantless forms are vlvds, Jigftt; jihlta* gi^lta* Jihata; 

and, irith irregular strengthening, yuyoma (AV.), yuyothia, ynjota. 

660. The roots that form their present-stem by reduplloation 
are a very small class, especially in the modern langaage; they are 
only 50, all told, and of these only a third (16) are met with bter. 
It is, however, very difficult to determine the precise limits oi the 
class, because of the impossibility (referred to above, under subjunctive : 
648} of always distinguishing its forms from those of other redupli- 
cating conjugations and parts of conjugations. 

a. Besides the Irregularities in tense-infleotlon already pointed out, 
others may be noticed as follows. 


Irregularities of the Reduplicating Class. 

600. Besides the roots in p or ar — namely, ghp (usually 
written ghar), tp, pp, bhp, sp, hp, ppc — the following roots having 
a or A as radical vowel take i instead of a in the reduplicating 
syllable: gA go, mA meoiure, mA helhw, gAy hA remove (mid.), wae» 
sao; ▼a 9 has both i and a; rA has i once in BV. ; for sthA, pA 
drink ghrA, ban, hi, see below (670—4). 

661. Several roots of this class in final A change the A in weak 
forms to I (occasionally even to i), and then drop it altogether before 
endings beginning with a vowel. 

a. This is in close analogy with the treatment of the vowel of the 
class-sign of the uA-class: below, 717 . 

These roots are: 

662 . 9A sharpen, act. and mid. : thus, 9i9Ati, 9i9iiiiaai, (also 

9i9Adhi: above, 664 ), 9i9Atu, a9i9At, 9(9^6, 9i9ita. 

663. mg heltoio, act, and mA meaiare, mid. (rarely also act.): 
thus, mimAti, mimlyAt; mimlte, mimate, Amimlta; mimibi, 
mimAtu. RV. has once mimanti 3d pi. (for mimati). 
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004. hft rtmovt^ mid.: thus, jfhite, jihidhve, jlhate; Jihl^va, 
jihatam; djihlta, i^ihata. (B. has jihlth&m (for jih&tham). 

006. JiA quit, act. (originally identical with the former), may farther 
shorten the I to i: thus, jahAti, jahita, jahitAt (AV.); jahimaB (AY.), 
Jahitaa (TB.), Jahitam (TA.), i^ahitAm (TS. AB.). In the optattve, 
the radical vowel is lost altogether; thus, jahyAm, jahyus (AV.). The 
2d sing, impy., according to the grammarians, is jahlhi or jahlbi or 
jahAhi; only the first appears quotable. 

a. Forms from an a-stem, jaha, are made for this root, and even 
derivatives from a quasi-root jah. 

000. ra give, mid.: thus, rarldhvam, rarithAa (impf. without 
augment); and, with i in reduplication, ririhi. But AY. has rarAsva. 

a. In these verbs, the accent is generally constant on the redu- 
plicating syllable. 

007. The two roots dA and dhA (the commonest of the class) 
lose their radical vowel altogether in the weak forms, being shortened 
to dad and dadh. In 2d sing. impy. act., they form respectively 
dehl and dhehl. In combination with a following t or th, the final 
dh of dadh does not follow the special rule of combination of a 
final sonant aspirate (becoming ddh with the t or th: 100), but — 
as also before a and dhv — the more general rules of aspirate and 
of surd and sonant combination; and its lost aspiration is thrown 
back upon the initial of the root (166). 

008. The inflection of ]/dha is, then, as follows: 

Present Indicative. 



active. 


middle. 


B. 

d. p. 

s. 

d. 

P- 

1 dAdhAmi dadhvaa dadhmas 

dadhe 

dAdhvahe 

dAdhmahe 

2 dadhAai 

dhatthAs dhatthA 

dhatse 

dadhathe 

dhaddhve 

3 dddhAti 

dhattAa dAdhati 

dliatte 

dadhate 

dadhate 


Present Optative. 


1 dadhyam dadhyava dadhyama dadhiya 

dAdhivahi 

dadhimahi 

etc. 

etc. etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


Present Imperative. 


1 dAdhfini 

dAdhava dAdhAma 

dadhai 

dAdhAvahAi 

dAdhAmahAi 

2 dhehi 

dhattAm dhatta 

dhatsva 

dadhAthAm 

dliaddhvam 

3 dAdhAtu 

dhattam dAdhatu 

dhattam 

dadhAtAm 

dadhatAm 


Imperfect. 



1 AdadhAm Adadhva Adadhma 

Adadhi 

Adadhvahi 

Adadhmahi 

2 AdadhAa Adhattam Adhatta 

idhatthfis &da<lh&th&in 

Adhaddhvam 

3 AdadhAt 

AdhattAm Adadhua 

adhatta 

AdadhAtAm 

Adadhata 
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Participles: act. d&dhat; mid. d&dhftna. 

a* In the middle (except impf.), only those forms are here accented 
for which there is authority in the accentuated texts, as there is discordance 
between the actual accent and that which the analogies of the class would 
lead us to expect. RV. has once dh&tse: dadhd and dadhate might be 
perfects, so far as the form is concerned. RV. accents dadlilt& once 
(di&dhita thrice); several other texts have dUuUiIta» d&dhiran, d&dlta* 

b. The root d& is inflected in precisely the same way, with 
change everywhere of (radical) dh to d. 

009. The older language has irregularities as follows: 1. the usual 
strong forms in 2d pi., dddhftta and ddadhata, dddata and ddadAta; 
2. the usual tana endings in the same person, dhattana* d&dfttana, etc. 
(064, 068) ; 3. the 3d sing, indie, act. dadhe (like ist sing.) ; 4. the 2d 
sing. impy. act. daddhi (for both dehi and dhehi). And R. has dadxni. 

070. A number of roots have been transferred from this to the 
a- or bhu-clasB (below, 749), their reduplicated root becoming a 
stereotyped stem inflected after the manner oLa-stems. These roots 
are as follows: 

071. In all periods of the language, from the roots athfi stands 

pft drink, and ghrft srnell, are made the presents pibfimi 

(with irregular sonantizing of the second p), and jighr&mi — which 
then are inflected not like mimami, but like bh&v&mi, as if from 
the present-stems ti^tba, piba, jighra. 

072. In the Veda (especially; also later), the reduplicated roots dft 
and dhft are sometimes turned Into the a-stems ddda and d&dha, or 
inflected as if roots dad and dadh of the a-class ; and single forms of the 
same character are made from other roots: thus, mimanti (p^mft bellow), 
r&rate (y^rft give: 3d sing. mid.). 

073. In the Veda, also, a like secondary stem, jighna, is made from 
yhan (with omission of the radical vowel, and conversion, usual in this 
root, of h to gh when in contact with n: 037); and some of the fe rms 
of aa^o, from y'sac, show the same conversion to an a-stem, saQca. 

074. Ill AB. (viii. 28), a similar secondary form, jighya, is given to 
plii or hft: thus, jighyati, jighyatu. 

076. A few so-called roots of the first or root-class are the products 
of reduplication, more or less obvious: thus, jakf (040), and probably 
gfts (from j/^as) and cakf (from yk&Q or a lost root kaa see). In the 
Veda is found also aa^o, from ]/aac. 

070. The grammarians reckon (as already noticed, 041) several roots 
of the most evidently reduplicate character as simple, and belonging to the 
root-class. Some of these (Jigp» daridrft, vevi) are regular intensive 
stems, and will be described below under Intensives (1020a, 1024a); 
didhi shine, together with Vodic did! shine and pipl swell, are sometimes 
also classed as intensives; but they have not the proper reduplication of 
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such, and may perhaps be best noticed here, as reduplicated present-stems 
with irregularly long reduplicating vowel. 

a. Of pres, indie, occurs in the older language only didyatl, 3d pi, 
with the pples dldyat and didhyat, and mid. didye, dldhye* dddh- 
yft^fim, with the pples didyina« didhySna, pipyftna. The subj. stems 
are did&ya» didhaya, pipdya, and from them are made forms with both 
primary (from did&ya) and secondary endings (and the irregularly accented 
didayat and didftyat and dldhayan). No opt. occurs. In impv. we have 
didihf (and didlhi) and pipihf, and pipyatam, pipyatftm, pipyata. 
In impf., adides and pipes, ddidet and ddidhet and apipet (with 
augmentloss forms), apipema (with strong form of root), and adldhayuB 
and (irregular) apipyan. 

b. A few forms from all the three show transfer to an i^inflection: 
thus, didhaya and pipaya (impv.), dpipayat, etc. 

c. Similar forms from |/ml bellow are amimet and mimayat. 

677. The stem cakAs shine (sometimes cakft9) is also regarded by 

the grammarians as a root, and supplied as such with tenses outside the 
present-system — which, however, hardly occur in genuine use. It is not 
known in the older language. 

078. The root bha8 chew loses its radical vowel in weak forms, 
taking the form baps: thus, b&bhaBti, but bApsati (3d pi.), b&psat 
(pple). For babdhftin, see 233 f. 

679. The root bhi fear is allowed by the grammarians to shorten 
its vowel in weak forms: thus, bibhimas or bibhimaB, bibhiyfim or 
blbhiy&m; and bibhiyftt etc. are met with in the later language. 

680. Forms of this class from yjan give birth, with added i — thus, 
Jajnife, jAj&idhTe — - are given by the grammarians, but have never 
been found in use. 

681. The roots oi and olt have in the Veda reversion of o to k in 
the root-syllable after the reduplication : thus, eike^i, cikethe (anomalous, 
for oikyathe), cikit&m, aciket, cikyat (pple); oikiddhi. 

682. The root vyao has i in the reduplication (from the y), and 
is contracted to vio in weak forms: thus, vivikt&B, dvivikt&m. So the 
root hvar (if its forms are to be reckoned here) has u in reduplication, 
and contracts to hur: thus, JuhurthSB. 

III. Nasal Class (seventh, rudh-class). 

683. The roots of this class all end in consonants. And 

their class-sign is a nasal preceding the final consonant: in 
the forms, a nasal simply, adapted in character to the 

consonant; hut in the strong forms expanded to the syllable 
^ na, which has the accent. 
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Nasal Class (seventh, rudh-CLASS). 


a. In a few of the Terba of the elus, the nasal extends also Into 
other tense-systems: they are afij, bhaflj, hlAs: see below, 684. 


1. Present Indicative. 


684. Examples of inflection; a. the root ^^yuj 
join: strong stem-form, gRsf^yun^j; weak, 


For the rules of combination of final J, i 

lee 818. 



active. 


middle. 


s. 

d. p. 

s. 

d. 

p- 

O 

3^ 



pii% 

yundjmi yuiijv48 yuhJindB 

yu^e 

yuiijvihe 

yufijmdhe 



W 

irara 

o 

357® 

yun&kgi yuftkth&s yuUkthd 

yuhkfe 

yunjathe 

Srufigdhvd 


3^^ 3^ 


- 

O 

o 

yun&kti yuikkt&s yuiydnti 

yuiiktd 

yuiijate 

yuiijdte 


b. the root l^nidh obstruct; bases ‘^mi^ru^adh and 
paq^rundh. 

For rules of eombination of final dh» see 163, 160. 


1 ■pil% 

mi^dhmi rundhv&s rundhm48 rundhe rundhv&he rundhm&he 

ru^tsi ronddh&B runddhi runtsd rundhathe rimddhve 

3 ■JfFJTfT 

mij Ari ght runddhAs nmdli&nti runddhd rundhate rundh&te 

o. Instead of yuflkthas, yuiigdhve, and the like (here and in 
the imp?, and impf.J, it is allowed and more usual (231) to write 
yn&thas, yn&dhve, etc.; and, in like manner, rundhas, rundhe, 
for runddhas, runddhe; and so in other like cases. 

686. Vedlc irregularities of infiection are: 1. the ordinary use of a 
3d sing. mid. like the 1st sing., as vyiije; 2. the accent on td of 3d pi. 
mid. in afljat^, indhatd, bhuiijatd. 

a. YunaAkfi, in BhP., is doubtless a false reading. 


2. Present Subjunotive. 

686. The stem is made, as usual, by adding a to the strong 
present-stem: thus, yundja, nipddha. Below are given as if made 
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from yyuj all the forms for which examples have been noted as 
actually occurring in the older language. 

active. middle. 

8. d. p. 8. d. p. 

1 yunij&ni snm&jftva yun&J&ma yunajai yundjfimahfil 

2 yimdjas yunajftdhvfti 

3 yundjat yundjatas yundjazi yunajate 

687. The RV. has once afijatas, which is anomalous as being made 

from the weak tense-stem. Forms with double mode-sign are met with; 
thus, tpi^dhan (A'S.), r&dhnd.vftt and yunaj&n and the only 

quotable example of 3d du. act. (besides aiijatdB) is hindafttaB ((B.). 
(B. has also hinaB&vaB as Ist du. act.; an elsewhere unexampled form. 

3. Present Optative. 

688. The optative is made^ as elsewhere, by adding the 
compounded mode-endings to the weak form of present- 
stem. Thus : 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. 

1 gsTO pnFr pfhi 

yunjyam jrunjyava yunjyama yunjlyd. yunjlv&hi yunjimdhi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

a. AB. has once the anomalous Ist sing. act. vp£oiyam. And forms 
like bhu£0iyam -yat, yunjiyat, are here and there met with in the 
epics (bhunjlyatam once in GGS.). MBh., too, has once bhunjitam. 

4. Present Imperative. 

689. In this class (as the roots all end in consonants) 
the ending of the 2d sing. act. is always dhi. 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

1 yHsIH mHsIM 

yundjani yundjava yund.jama yundjai yundj&vah&i yundjamahai 

2 5 ^ 5 ^^ 

srui^dhf yunkta.m yunktd, yunk^vd . yunjatham yuflgdhvam 

'■> 3^-s 

yundktu yunktam yunjdntu yunktam yujhjatam yuiijatam 
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Nasal Class (seventh, rudh-CLASs). 


090. There is no occurrence, so far as noted, of the ending tftt in 
verbs of this class. The Veda has, as nsnal, sometimes strong forms, and 
sometimes the ending tana, in the 2d pi. act.: thus, un4tta, yunikta, 
anaktana, pina^tana* 

6. Present Participle. 

691 . The participles are made in this class as in the 
preceding ones: thus, act. gw^yuiljant (fern, a^rfl yuiijati); 
mid. yuhjSna (but RV. has indhfina). 


6. Imperfect. 


692 . The example of the regular inflection of this tense 
needs no introduction: 



active. 



middle. 

6. 

d. 

p- 

8. 

ynfe 

o 

<>• ^ P'^ 

o 

o 



dyunajam 

dyuiijva 

dyuiijma dyufiji 

dyunjvahi dyufijmahi 

o -S 

o ^ -s 



dyunak 

dyunktam 

dyunkta 

dyu^thas dyunj&thftm dyudgdhvam 

O -s 




mm 

o ^ o 

dyunak 

dyu&ktam dyunjan 

dyunkta 

dyunjfttam dyuiijata 


a. The endings s and t are necessarily lost in the nasal class 
throughout in 2d and 3d sing, act., unless saved at the expense of the 
final radical consonant : which is a case of very rare occurrence (the 
only quotable examples were given at 555 a). 

693. The Veda shows no irregularities in this tense. Occurrences of 
aogmentless forms are found, especially in 2d and .3d sing, act., showing 
an accent like that of the present: for example, bhin&t, pp^k, vp^dk, 
pipdk, rbadk. 

a. The 1st sing. act. atpnam and acohinam (for atpnadam and 
acchinadam) were noted above, at 555 a. 

694. The roots of this class number about thirty, more than 
half of them being found only in the earlier language; no new ones 
make their first appearance later. Three of them, aflj and bhafij and 
hi&s, carry their nasal also into other tense-systems than the present. 
Two, pdh and ubh, make present-systems also of other classes having 
a nasal in the class-sign: thus, pdhnoti (nu-class) and ubhniti 
(nft-class). 
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a. Many of the xooii make forma from aeoondary a-etems : thna, from 
alUa, unda, nmbhA, ohlnda, tfthk^ plA^a, pyfled. bhiiSUa, nmdha» 
9lfrf4» etc. 


IrregularitieB of the Nasal Glass. 

686. The root tyh combines typah with ti, tn* etc. into type<}hl, 
typd^hu; and, according to the grammariana, has also anch forms aa 
typehmi: see aboTe, 884 b. 

696. The root hifrs (by origin apparently a deaideratlTe from yhan) 
accents irregnlarly the root-syllable In the weak forma: thus, 
hlfrste. hifrsftna (bnt hm4aat etc. and hifrsydt 

IV. Nu- and u-classes (fifth and eighth, su« and tanrclasses). 

697. A. The present-stem of the nu-class is made by 
adding to the root the syllable ^ nu, which then in the 
strong forms receives the accent, and is strengthened to RT n6. 

B. The few roots of the u-class (about half-a-dozen) 
end in with the exception of the later irr^lar eg kp 
(or kar) — for which, see below, 714. The two classes, 
then, are closely correspondent in form; and they are wholly 
accordant in inflection. 

a. The u of either class-sign is allowed to be droppe<^ before 
V and m of the Ist do. and 1st pi. endings, except when the root 
(nu-class) ends In a consonant; and the u before a vowel-ending 
becomes v or uv, according as it is preceded by one or by two 
consonants (189 a). 


1. Present Indioative. 

698. Examples of inflection: A. nu-clafis; root 
H BU press out: strong form of stem, suno; weak form, 
Bunu. 


f. 

active. 

d. 

P« 

s. 

middle. 

d. 





W 


53*1% 

Bundmi 

Bunuv&s 

Bunumda 

Bunvd 

Bunuvdlie 

Bunnm&he 

Bunopi 

Bunuthds Bunuthd 

Bunugd 

Bunvdthe 

Munudhvd 
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3 HHilfj HHdH W'eiiri IF^ 

n5 OO “S* O OO O O 

Bunoti 8unut&8 8unv&nti Bunute Bunvate Bunv&te • 

a. The forms BunvdB, Bunmas, sunv&he, Bunmdhe arc alter- 
native with those given here for 1st dii. and pi., and in practice arc 
more common. From >^ap, however (for example), only the forms 
with u can occur; thus, &pnuv&8, fipnumihe; and also only Apnu- 
v&nti, fipnuve, apnuvate. 

B. u-class; root fpj tan stretch: stron" form of stem, 
fprr tano; weak, cR tanu. 

1 cRlftf rRH? 

tanomi tanv&s tanmAs tanve tanv&he tanmahe 

et<;. . etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

b. The inflection i.s so precisely like that given above that it 
is not worth writing out in full. The abbreviated forms in 1st du. 
and pi. are presented here, instead of the fuller, which rarely occur 
(as no double consonant ever precedes). 

• 690. a. In the older language, no strong 2d poisons du. or pi. , 
and no thana-endiiigs, chance to occur (but they are numerous In tho 
impv. and irapf. : see below). The UV. has several cases of the irregular 
accent in 3d pi. mid.: thus, kpnvate, tanvate, manvate, vp^vate, 
8pp;ivate. 

b. In UV. occur also several 3d pi. mid. in ire from present-stems 
of this class : thus, invire, pnvire, pinvire, 9rnvire, sunvire, hinvire. 
Of these, pinvire and hinvire might be perfects without reduplication 
from the secondary roots pinv and hinv (below, 716). The 2d sing. mid. 
(with passive value) Qfiivife (UV.) is of anomalous and questionable 
character. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

700. The subjunctive mode-stem is made in tho usual manner, 
by adding a to the gunated and accented class-sign : thus, sunAva, 
tan&va. In the following scheme are given all the forms of which 
examples have been met with in actual use in the older lauguage 
from cither division of the class; some of them are qnite numerously 
represented there. 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. 8. d. p. 

1 Bun&vini Bun&vftvaBunATima Bun&T&i Bun&vftvaliai Bun&vBmah&i 

2 Bun&vaB Bun&vatha Bun&vase Bun&vftithe 

s Bni»*T»t waakna {J^SlaU auniTMito 
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701. Of the briefer let sing, act., RV. has kfnavft and hinavft. 
Forms with double mode-sign occur (not in RV.) : thus, Iqpn&vat and 
karavftt (AY.); a^navStha (K.), kf](iav&tha (VS.; but -vatha in 
Kanva-text), karav&tha (V^^O* a^navat&i is found 

once (in TS.). Forms like apnuvfini. ardhnuvaty a9nuvat, met with 
now and then in the older texts, are doubtless to be regarded as false 
readings. RV. has in a single passage kpnvaite (Instead of kp^&vftite); 
the only form in ftithe ic a^nAvaithe. 


3. Present Optative. 

702. The combined endings (566) are added, as usual, 
to the weak tenser-stem: thus, 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

1 WtiiH 

oo *s oo OO O O O 

sunuyam sunuyava sunuyama sunvlya sunvlvahi sunvunahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

a. From >^&p, the middle optative would be apnuvIyA — and 
so in other like cases. 


4. Present Imperative. 

703. The inflection of the imperative is in general like 
that in the preceding classes. As regards the 2d sing, act., 
the rule of the later language is that the ending % hi is 
taken whenever the root itself ends in a consonant; other- 
wise, the tense- (or mode-) stem stands by itself as 2d per- 
son (for the earlier usage, see below, 704). An example of 
inflection is; 

active. middle. 

8. d. p. 6. d. p. 

1 IFRR TR& 

O -O O 0^0 

sunAv&ni sunAvava sunAv&ma aunAv&i sunAvAvahAi BunAv&maliAi 

2 W{ HHmh ?RrT 

OO OO •>. OO OO O •>. OO 

Bunu BunutAm BunutA sunufvA BunvathAm BunudhvAm 

BunAtu Bunutim BunvAntu Bunutam BunvAtAtn BunvAtAm 
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A. From v^lp, the id sln^ act. would be Apmihf; from 
o^nuld; from and so ou. Kroir. vAp. ion. would 

be made apniivfcntu, apnuvitliain* apniivatAm, apnuv&tAm. 

704. In tho eatlieit Uiteuigo, tho rule ea to tho onil«aloq hi 
efter 4 root with AiiaI vowel iloaa not hold n^iTod - In . siir): rorrn* ah 
I nuhi, kfouhit ciniitai, dhlir.iihi, 9 fpiih{| epppiihl. hiniihi, aihI 
toDUhl. eonulii. are nearly ;hrIou a* frequent In ubj inu. ';Fpu, 
§unu» tanu, and their like; In AV., hoTvever. they are only one .^inth 
aa frequent; and In the Hruhniapta they appoar only '•;iorA'.il::aUy . ovni 
^p^udhi (with dhl) ocnira aoveral llmua In itV. KV. haa tlo Ivt ^inic. 
act. hlnavA* The ending tit ti f^'ind In himut&t anil nirii*.tAt« and 
kunitAt. The atrong atoin-forui Is fonnd In 'hi du. art. in hlnot.'am and 
kfpotam; and In 2d nl. art. In kpi^ta and kfpotana, ^ypota and 
^ypotana, nunota and uiinotana, hin6ta and hinotana, u.id tanotu, 
karota. Tho ending tana n'*rnra only in llio forint jnuf i|!nt(ii. 


5. Proaent Partlolplo. 

705. The eudings ^TFT^int and KTR Ina sir'^ udilrd to tin* 
weak form of tense stem : thus, from su roino acl. 
•unyut fern. sunvatl), mid. TpTP suDTftna; from 

tan, rl^tl^tanvant (fern. tanvatij, tonyAriA. tVom 

vKTFI^fip, they arc ^rTCRr^^ ftpnuyant nrnl ftpnuvSni. 


6. Imperfect. 


706. The rombiriation of augmunlcd stem :ind endings 
is Bcrordiiig to the rules already stated thus, 


artivc. 


middlo. 


B. d. p. a. 

♦jmhh 

Aannavani Aranuva aaunuma 4.unvi 


(1^ p. ^ 

Aeiuiuvaht Aeunumahi 


HITOR qtFB qnWT WriTUT 

sj -s JO O J 00 O N o J *>. 

Aaiinos Asunutam aeunuta aeunuthAe aeunvatham AauiiudhvaTn 


*>53^ q^p7?T 

Aeunot Asunutam Aeunvan Asunuta Asiuivatam Aaunvata 
a. Here, as elsewhere, tho briefer forms Aaunva, Asunma. Aaun- 
▼ahl, Asunmahl are allowed, and more usnali except from roots 
with final consonunt, as dhn: which makes, for example, abvuy*:. 
Adh^puma etc., and also Adhy^nuyan, Adbiff^^^h AdhffpuvAthans. 
Adh^fi^uyatam, Adhrfpuvata. 

Whitnaj, (ir«Tiiniar. '.2. ed. 
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707. Strong ttem-forms and tana-ending are fonnd only in RV., in 
akynota, akp^otana. Angmentleas forms with accent are minvint 
y^utd. 

708. About fifty rootn make, either exclusively or in part, their 
present-forms after the manner of the nu-clasB : half of them do so 
ouly in the older language ; three or four, only in the later. 

a. As to transfers to the a-conjugation, see below, 716. 

709. Tho roots of the other division, or of the u-elass, are 
extremely few, not exceeding eight, even including ty on account 
of tarute RV., and ban on account of the occurrence of hanomi 
once in a Sntra (PGS. i. 3.27). BR. refer the stem inu to in of the 
u-class instead of i of the nu-class. 


IrregularitioH of the nu and u-classea. 

710. The root typ be pleased is said by the grammarians to retain 
the n of Its class-sign uiillugualized in the later language — where, 
however, forms of conjugation of this class are very rare; while in the 
Veda the regular change is made: thus, typnu. 

711. The root 91 U dear is contracted to Qy before the class- 
sign, forming 9 yn .6 and 9 ynu as stem. Its forms ^ynvi^e and 
9 y 9 ivire have been noted above (098b). 

712. The root dbu shake in the later language (and rarely in 
B. and S.) shortens its vowel, making the stem -forms dhuuo and 
dhunu (earlier dhuno, dhuni*^. 

713. The so-called root urnu, treated by the native grammarians as 
dissyllabic and belonging to the root-class (I.), is properly a present-stem 
of this class, with anomalous contraction, from the root vy ("r var). In 
the Veda, it has 110 forms which cre not regularly made accordiiig to the 
nu-eJass; but in the lirahniana language are found sometimes such forms 
as urnftuti, as if from an u-root of the root class ( 626 ); and the gram- 
marians make for it a perfect, aorist, future, etc. Its 2d sing. impv. r,rt. 
is uzT^u or umuhi; its impf., aumos, durnot; its opt. mid., iirnuvita 
(K.) or urnvltA (TS.). 

714. The extremely common root T» ky (or kar) make 
is in the later language inflected in the prcseiit-systrm ex- 
clusively according to the u-class (being the only root of 
that class not ending in sy n). It has the irregularity that in 
the strong form of stem \ (as well as the class-sign] has 
the guigia-strengthening, and that in the weak form it is 
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changed to kur, so that the two forms of stem are ^ karo 
and ^ kuru. The class-sign 3 u is always dropped be- 
fore ^ ▼ and XT m of the 1st du. and pi. and also before 
of the opt. act. Thus: 

I. Present Indicative. 



active. 


middle. 


1. 

d. 

P* 

9. d. 

P. 

i 

o ^ 

O -s 

O O 


karomi 

kurvds 

kurmAs 

kurve kurvAhe 

kurmahe 

2 

O ^ -S. 


' o 

^T^-J 

kar6|i 

kuruthda 

kurutha 

kuruse kurvathe 

kurudhve 



o 

'b ^(i J'MIrl 

o 

kftroti 

kurutas 

kurvanti 

kurute kurvate 

kurvate 



2. Present Optative. 


1 

O V 

diiiTcf 

o 

r 



kuryam 

kuryava 

kuryama 

kurviyA kurvivAhi 

kurvimahi 


3. Present Imperative. 




'T^ 

T7^ 


karav&^i 

karavAva 

karavAma karavai karaniraliai karavainahai 

^ 3^? 


fFT 

W7R 


kuru 

kurutAm 

kurutd 

kurusva kurvatham 

kuru.'Uivdm 






karotu 

kurutam 

kurvantu 

kurutam kurvaldm 

kurvataiu 


4. Prosent Participle. 

r r ^ 

TicHT kurv4nt f kurvati ITTTTn kurvai i 

O -S. • 

5. Imperfect. 

^TTThT *A ’Iti* (!«,'• 

akaravam akurva akurma ukurvi ukurvahi :ikurmalii 

ikaros akurutam akuruta dkuvuthSs Akui'vntliam akiir. iUu a!^ 

^nrpr ^n?ri 

akarot akurutam dkurvan aKuruta ukurvatdm akiTMir.i 
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715. In RV., thU root ii regnUrly Inflected in tbe preient-eyitam 
eccordlng to the nu-clais, making the atem-forma kgfd and kpipu; the 
only efeeptlona arekunnaa once and kuru twice (all In the tenth book); 
in AY., the nu-forma are atill more than alx tlmea aa frequent aa the 
U-foiina (nearly half of which, moreover, are In proae paaaagea); but In 
the Brihmana language and later, the u-forma are naed to the exclualon 
of the othera. 

a« Aa lat aing. prea. act. la found kurmi in the epoa. 

b* What irregular forma from kp aa a terb of the nu-claaa occur In 
the older language ha^e been already noticed abo^e. 

0* The iaolated form tarutd, from p'tp, ahowa an apparent analogy 
with theae u-forma from kp. 

710. A fe^w verbs belonging originally to these classes have 
been shifted, in part or altogether, to the a-class, their proper 
class-sign having been stereotyped as a part of the root. 

a. Thua, in 9Y« va And forma both from the atom inu {yi or In)* 
and alao from inva, repreaenClflg a derlvatlfe quaal-root Inv (and theae 
latter alone occur in AV.). So llkewiae forma from a atom pipva beaide 
thoae from p^u (^p); and from hinva beaide thoae from hlnu (^Itl). 
The ao-called roota Jlnv and pinv are doubtleaa of the aame origin, although 
no forma from the atom plnu are met with at any period — unleaa pinvlre 
(above, 099b) be ao regarded ; and AV. has tho participle plnvAnt* f. 
pinvati. The grammarians set up a root dkinv* but only forma from 
dhi (stem dbinu) appear to occur In the preaent-aystem (tbe aorlat 
adhlnvlt la found In Pfi.). 

b. Oocesional a-forms are met with also from other roots: thua, 
olnvata otc., dunvasva. 


V. Nft-class (ninth or kri-claii). 

717. The class-sign of this class is in the strong forms 
the syllable ^ nS, accented, which is added to the root; 
in the weak forms, or where the accent falls upon the end- 
ing, it is nl; hut before the initial vowel of an ending 
the ^ I of nl disappears altogether. 

1. Present Indicative. 

718. Example of inflection : root krf buy : strong 

form of stem, 6if)nn kxTpK; weak form, krlpl (before 

A vowel, krly). 
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active. middle. 

i< d. p. e, d. p. 

I ifiluiiPt ctTinflmj^ 5fnm 

kriiriiml kri^Ivaa krinim^a krl^d krl^Iv&he krli^imiha 

i cKTOw gffwn^ TFDnfid 

krl^itl kripith&a krinithi krl^Ifd krl^athe krl^ldhv^ 

3 whrnlCT winriff flffhnw ^Tran^ 

krli^lti kriplt^a krin&nti kri^Itd krIi[iAte krl^ta 

718. Ill the Vede, the 3d elng. mid. hti the aame form with the lit 
In the peculiar tfrcent of 3d pi. mid. li seen in punat4 and ripati; 

and vfpimahd (beaide v^p^iindhe) occurs onco In UV. 

2. Preaent Bubjunotive. 

720. The aubjiinctiye forius which have been found exemplified 
in Veda and Brahmapa are given below. The subjunctive mode-stem 
is, of course, indistinguishable in form from 'the strong tense-stem. 
And the 2d and 3d sing. act. (with secondary endings) are Indistin- 
guishable from augmentlesa imperfects. 

active. middle, 

a. d. |). B. d. p. 

1 krlpfinl kri^dma krinal kripfivahkl krinamahti 

2 kripda krinfttha krinasfil 

:i krinat krinan knnatai krlpfintfil 

3. Present Optative. 

721. This mode is formed and inflected with entire 
regularity; owing to the fusion of tense-sign and mode-sign 
in the middle, some of its persons are indistinguishable from 
augmentlcss imperfects. Its first persons are as follows: 

active. middle. 

a- ‘I. p. H. d. p. 

I ^ifinfiuiHi^ 5intnhiH • i T Ti P fiffm ^nnfhi 

krinlyam kriniyava krinlydma kriniyd krinivkhl kriiiimihi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc, Stc. 

4. Present Imperative. 

722. The ending in 2d sing, act., us being always pre- 
ceded by a vowel, is f% hi (never fy dhi) ; and there are no 
examples of an omission of it. Hut this person is forbidden 
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to be formed in the classical language from roots ending in 
a consonant; for both class-sign and ending is substituted 
the peculiar ending IIR Knd. 

ACtife. middle. 

•• d. p. I. d. p. 

I QtilUlkPl c^Uliq dRhlTn^ 

kri^ini krl^^Ta krl^lma krliplf kri^ivahil krfigtimahfti 

irf»T^¥h( kri^tdm kii9lt4 krl^IfT^ kri^tthim krl^dhTam 

3 ?Fl5n5 iRhng tbldlHiH^HnwiHW^ 

krinttu kn^lt&n krl^&ntu krl^tim krlipILtim krf^tam 

a. Examples of the ending ini in 2d sing. act. are a 9 ana, 
gphi 9 &, badhinds stabhlnd. 

723. The ending ina ii known aIio to the etrlieit langntge; of the 
examplei Just given, all are fonnd in AY., and the first two in BY. ^ others 
are ifia^a. mugii^a. skabhfiaa. But AY. has also gpbh9lhi (also AB.), 
and even gph^ihis with strong stem; BhP. has badhnSii. Strong stems 
are fhrther fonnd in gTpfihi and atppfihi (TS.), pp^lhi (TB.), and 
9rl9ftbi (Apast.), and, with anomalous accent, piinihi and gp^fihl (SY.) ; 
and, in 2d pi. act., in pundta (BY.). The ending tfit of 2d sing. act. 
occurs in gph^Itfit, j&nitdt, punit&t. The ending tmnm. is found in 
punltdaa, pppltanai ^rl^ltana. 

6. Present Participle. 

724. The participles are regularly formed: thus, for 

example, act. krlqiant (fern. krXpati); mid. 

thlunn krl9Bn4. 

0. Imperfect. 

726. There is nothing special to be noted as to the 
inflection of this tense: an example is — 

active. middle. 

B. A p. s. d. p. 

1 tiibl qi n i ^ iguSiifa 

ikifplYS Utrlytms ikrlfi UiIfiTahi Uurlfliiulii 

j atblQilri Miinufii!inj[*ithhiii8n*^ 

ikilfis ikilfltuii ikr^to ikrlylthia ilrrt^ymnni ikrti^dhvam 

3 dehluflri MtihlinH 

ikxS^t UnrUfltlia Akriflto iWyittm ikrifsta 
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720. It has been pointed ont above that angmentless persons of this 
tense are in part indistlngoiehable In form from aobjunctive and optative 
persons. Such as certainly belong bore are (in V.) kfugi&m; agnan, 
rupdn; gybhi^atat vp^ata. The AV. has once minit instead of mixi&t. 
MBb. has acniB after m2. 

a. AB. has the false form id2niinaa» and in A A. occurs avpiita as 
3d plural. 

727. The roots which form their present-systems, wholly or in 
part, after the manner of this class, are over 6fty in number; but, for 
about three fifths of them, the forms are qnotablo only from the older 
language, and for half-a-doaen they make their first appearance later ; 
for less than twenty are they in use through the whole life of the 
language, from the Veda down. 

a. As to secondary a-stems, see 731. 


IrregularitieB of the nk-clasa. 

728. a. The roots ending in u shorten that vowel before the 
class-sign: thus, from )/pu, punati and punite; in like manner also 
jd, dhd, lu. 

b. The root vll (B.S.) forms either vlink or vlina. 

729. The root grabh or grab (the former Vedic) is weakened 
to gpbh or gph. 

a. As the perfect also in weak forms has gpbh or gph, it is not 
easy to see why the grammarians should not have written p instead of ra 
in the root. 

730. a. A few of the ruuts have a more or less persistent 
nasal in forms outside the present-system; such are without nasal 
before the class-sign : thus, grath or granth, badh or bandh, math 
or manth, skabh or skambh, stabh or stambh. 

b. The root jha also loses its nasal before the class-sign : thus, 
jfiaati, j Suite. 

731. Not rarely, forms showing a transfer to the a-conjugation 
arc met with : thus, even in KV., minati, minat, aminanta, from 
l^mi; in AV., gpna from later, grhna, Jana, prii^, mathna, 
etc. And from roots pp and mp are formed the stems pppa and 
mpnd, which arc inflected after the manner of the A-clasB, as if from 
roots ppi^ and mp^. 

732. In the Veda, an apparently denominative inflection of a 
stem in hyk is not infrequent beside ^e conjugation of roots of this 
class: thus, gpbhaya, mathajAti, a 9 ratha 7 aB, akabhayAta, aatabh- 
Ayat, pru^AyAnte, mupAyAt, and so on. See below, 1066 b. 
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Second or o-ConJugition. 

738. We come now to the clafiisee which oompoae the 
Second or a-Conjugation. These are more markedly 
similar in their mode of inflection than the preceding classes; 
their common characteristics, already stated, may be here 
repeated in summary. They are: 1. A final a in the present- 
stem; 2. a constant accent, not changing between stem and 
ending; 3. a briefer form of the optative mode-sign in the 
active, namely I instead of yi (combining in both voices 
alilfe with a to ej ; 4. the absence of any ending (except 
when tat is used) in 2d sing. impv. act. ; 5. the conversion 
of initial ft of the 2d and 3d du. mid. endings to e; 6. the 
use of the full endings ante. anta» antftm in 3d pi. mid. 
forms: 7. the invariable use of an (not us) in dd pi. impf. 
act. ; 8. and the use of mftna instead of ftna as ending of the 
mid. pple. Moreover, 9. the stem-final a becomes ft before 
m and v of Ist personal endings — but not before am of 
1st sing. impf. : here, as before the 3d pi. endings, the 
stem-final is lost, and the short a of the ending remains 
(or the contrary): thus, bh&vanti (bhiva+a&tl), bhivante 
(bhdva-f-ante), dbhavam (ftbhava-f-am). 

a. All these eharaeteristics belong not to the Inflection ot the 
a-present'systems alone, but also to that of the a-, reduplicated, and 
sa-aorists, the s-future, and the desiderative, causative, and denom- 
inative present-systems. That la to say, wherever in conjugation an 
a-stem is found, it Is inflected in the same manner. 

VI. A<ol888 (lint, bha-oltn). 

784. The preunt.etem of thie clan is made by Kddiog 
Q a to the root, which haa the acceat, and, when that is 
possible (888, 840), is strengthened to gu^a. Thus, >1? 
bbdya from v^bbtt; ^ jdya from ji; ^ bddba from 
y^q^budb; Vn «drpa from — hut vida from 
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1. PraMiit IndloatlTd. 

786. The endings and the rules for their combination 
with the stem have been already fully given, for tin's and 
the other parts of the present-system; and it only remains 
to illustrate them by examples. 

a. Example of inflection root ^bha be; stem ^ 
bhiva (bho + a: 181). 

aetlfa. middle. 

1. d. p. I. d. p. 

bhAvaml bhivavaa bhAvamae bh4va bh&vavahe bh&vimahe 
bhAvasl bhivathas bbivatha bb&vase bhavethe bhdvadhve 

bli4vatl bbivatas bhAvantl bhivate bhavete bhavante 

b. Tlie V. hi! but e aliigle eiainpla of the thana^iidiiig, iieiuely 
▼adathana (end ao other in any eltu of thti conjugettoii). The lit pi. 
mid. manSmaha (RV., once) ii probably an error. BV. bai g6bhs once 
aa 3d lingular. 


2. Present Bubjunotlve. 

786. The mode-stem is bhava (bhava-fai. Subjunctive forms 
of this conjugation arc very numerous in the older language; the 
following scheme instances all that have been found to occur. 


I. 

bhavani 

jbhavaai 

\bhavlB 

fbhavati 

Ibhavat 


active. 

d. p. r. 

bhavtva bhavama bhavtl 


bhavithaa bhavatha 

Ibbavasai 


bhivtta. bhivtn 


middle. 

d. p. 

bhavivabii bhavimahii 
bhdvadhvai 


bhavaite 


Ibhavanta 

ibhavantai 


787. The 2d du. mid (bhavaithe) doca not chance to occur in thii 
olaaa; and j4taite U the only eiampla of the 3d person. No aoch pi. 
mid. forma aa bhavadbve» bbavtnte are made from any elaaa with atem- 
Snal a; auch aa bhavanta (which- are very common) are, of oourie, prop- 
erly angmentless Imparfaeta. The Biihmapai (eipectally ^B.) prefer the 
2d ling. act. in ial and the 3d in at. AB. haa the 3d ling. mid. harm* 
tal; and a 3d pi. in antai (vartantii KB.) haa bean noted once. ItV. 
hu eiampleit area and madii of the briefer lit. aing. ect. 
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8* Present Optative. 

738. The scheme of optative endings as combined with 
the final of an a-stem was given in full above (666}. 
anti?e. middle. 

B. d. p. B. d. p. 

I 

bh&veyam bhaveva bbavema bhaveya bh&vevahi bhivemahi 
bhaves bhavetam bhaveta bb&vetb&s bhaveya^Sm bh&vedhvam 

bh&vei bhavetam bhavesruB bhaveta bhaveyatam bh&veran 

a. The l:V. has once the 3d pi. mid. bharerata (for one other 
example, see 762b,. AV. has udeyam from |/vad. 

b. A few instances are met with of middle 3d persons from a-stems 
in Ita and (very rarely) iraiii instead of eta and eran. For conyenience, 
they may be pnt together here (excepting the more nomeronB caQBati?e 
forms, for which see 1043c); they are (so far as noted) these: naylta S. 
and later, ^aheita S., 9 rayita S.; dhayita S., dhyftylta U., hvayita 
AB. S. and hvayiran S., dhmftyita V. An active form ^ahBiyftt C. 
is isolated and anomalous. 

4. Present Imperative. 

730. All example of the imperative inflection is: 

active. middle. 

6. fl. p. s. d. p. 

1 >mTFT 

bhav&ni bhdv&va bhavama bhav&i bhdv&vahfti bhav&mahdi 

bhdva bhavatam bhavata bhavaava bhavethfim bhdvadhvam 

bhdvatu bhavat&m bhavantu bhavatdm bhavetftm bhavantam 

740. The ending tana in 2d pi. act. is as rare in this whole conjuga- 
tion as is thana in the present: the Y. affords only bhi^atana in the 
a-claas (and nahyatana in the ya-class: 760 o). The ending tAt of 2d 
sing, act, on the other hand, is not rare; the RV. has avatAt, OfatAt, 
dahatAt, bhavatAt, yacohatAt, yAcatAt, rak^atAt, vahatAt; to which 
AY. adds jinvatAt, dhAvatAt; and the Br&bmanas bring other examples. 

MS. bts twice evadAtii (parallel texts both times svadAtl): compare 
similar cases in the a-class: 752 c. 
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5. Present Pertioiple. 

741( The endings <9?^ent and ITR mine are added to 
the present-stem, with loss, before the former, of the final 
stem-TOwel: thus, act bhavant (fern. >Rri) bhivantf ; 
mid. WTH bbavamlne. 

a. A imall number of middle ptrtlclpiea appear to be made from 
itema of this clan (aa of other a-claaaea: aee 762 e« 1043f) by the 
suffix iaa instead of m&na: thus, nunfina» paoftna, Qikf&pa, nva- 
Jiiia» hvayfina (all epic), mAijfina and kafiftpa (later); and there are 
Vedle examples (as cy&vftnat prath&nA, yitfina or yatftnA, ^umbhftna, 
all KV.) of which the character, whether preaont or aorist, is doubtful; 
compare 840« 862. 


a. 


6. Imperfect. 

742. An example of the imperfect inflection is; 
actite. middle, 

d. p. a. d. p. 


gjisnaf spisir 5PRRf% >eprrt^ 

ibhsTtm AbbavAvs Abhav&ma Abhave ibhavAvahl abhav&mabi 

iPRtl SPRfR *PR(T SPIeRR lEW^TR SPRIR 

•s. -s. *s. -s. 

Abhavas Abhavatam Abbavata AbbavathAs AbhavetbAm Abbavadbvam 
5Wc(fT 5WeFT 

^ ^ "S "Si 

Abbavat AbhavatAm Abbavan Abbavata AbbavetAm Abbavanta 


743. No forma in tana are made in this tense from any a-claas. 
Examples of augmentleaa forma (which are not uncommon) are: cyAvam, 
AvaSt dAhae, bddbat, bbArat, cAran, nA^an; bAdbatbAs* vArdbata, 
^ooanta. The aubjunctiyoly used forma of 2d and 3d slug, set are more 
frequent than those of either of the proper aubjunctiye peraons. 

744. A far larger number of roots form their present-system 
according to the a-class than according to any of the other classes ; 
in the RV., they are about two hundred and forty (nearly two fifths 
of the whole body of roots) ; in the AY., about two hundred (nearly 
the same proportion) » for the whole language, the proportion is still 
larger, or nearly one half the whole number of present-stems : namely, 
over two hundred in both earlier and later language, one hundred 
and seventy-five in the older alone, nearly a hundred and fifty in 
the later alone. Among these are not a few transfers from the class- 
es of the first coiyugation: see those classes above. There are no 
roots ending in long A — except a few which make an a-stem in 
some anomalous way: below, 749a. 
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IrregularltleB of the e-oImb. 

746. A few verbs have irregular TOwel*ehaDgeB In forming the 
preient-stem. thus, 

a. ail eomider bai guj^itrengthaning (agilnit 240): thot, 6hatB« 

b. kfp (or krap) lametU^ on the contrary, remalna unchanged : thua, 
krpate. 

o. guh hide haa prolongation Inatead of gupa : thua, gdliati. 

d. kram aCrida regularly lengthena ||a Towel in the active, but not 
ill the middle: thua, kr6inatl« krimate; but the vowel-qnantitiea are 
eomewhat mixed up, even from the oldest language down ; — klam tire ia 
aaid to form klimati etc., but U not quotable; — oam with the prepo- 
aition a rint€i-Jhe mouih forma ioimatl. 

Of In the later language are found occuional forma of thla class from 
myj wipe; and they show the same vyddhl (inatead of gupa) which belongs 
to the root In Its more proper inflection (627): thus, mBrJaswa. 

f. The grammariana give a number of roots in urv, which they de- 
clare id lengthen the u In the preaent-atem. Only three are found in (quite 
limited) use, and they show no forma anywhere with short u. All appear 
to be of secondary formation from roots in y or ar. The root muroh or 
mfbPOh eoagulate haa llkewlae only d In quotable forma. 

g. The onomatopoetlc root f(hlv epew la written by the grammarians 
M rtWT, end declared to lengthen its vowel In the preaeut-syatem ; com- 
pare 240 b. 

746. The roots dafrq bite, rafrj color, BailJ hang, BvailJ embrace, 
of which the nasal is in other parts of the conjugation not constant, 
lose it in the present-system: thus, ddqati etc.; saftj forms both 
aajatl and sajjatl (probably for aalyati, or for saejati from saaa- 
jati); math or mantb has matbati later. In general, as the present 
of this class is a strengthening formation, a root that has snob a 
nasal anywhere has it here also. 

747. The roots gam go and yam reach mako the present-stems 
gdooha and yiooha: thus, gdoohiml etc.: see 008. 

748. The root sad eit forms aida (conjectured to be contracted 
from alada for alaada): thua, aidtml etc. 

740. Transfers to this class from other classes are not rare, as 
has been already pointed out above, both throughout the present-sys- 
tem and in occasional forms. The most important cases are the 
following: 

a# The roots in a, sthi etatid, pB drink, and ghri emell, form 
the present-stems tiftha (tiy(haml etc.), p(ba (pibAmi etc.), and 
Jfghra ijighrBmi etc.) : for these and other siiiiilar cases, see 671— 4. 

b. Secondary root-forma like inv» jinv» plnv, from simpler roots 
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of the nu-olftM, ere eltber foand eloBfeldo their oiigioels, or hare 
crowded these oat of ate: see 710. 

760. Od the other band, the root dham or dhmi blow forme 
its preeeDt-etem from the more orlglaal form of the root: thui, 
dhimatl etc. 

VII. Acctnied A<«ltM (tlxth, tud-clMS). 

7B1. The present-stem of this class has the accent on 
the class-sign K i, and the root remains unstrengthened. In 
its whole inflection, it follows so closely the model of the 
preceding class that to give the paradigm in full will be 
unnecessary (only for the subjunctive, all the forms found 
to occur will be instanced). 

702. Example of inflection; root enter; stem 

^ vl9d; 

1. Present Indloatlve. 

•ctlve. middle. 

1. d. p. •. d. ^ p. 

I f*dl f8WTW% 

vlfdtni vifdvas vt^imaa vi90 ▼t94vahe ▼t9dmah. 

ate. etc. etc. etc. ate. etc. 

2. Preaont SabJunotlTo. 

1 Tl^ial vl^dva Ti^dma vi^af vl^dTahal irl^dmahll 

■ (:1S? ’***■ 

a. A ilngle eaampla of tho hriefar lit ting. act. la aiyll|ds Tha 
only forma In aitlia and aita ara py^iltha and jUTafta. 

8. Fraaant OptatiTi. 

1 rsntw tsrw wiw lewiwc 

wigdTa Ttydnia Tigdya vigdwabl vi9dmahi 

etc. etc. etc. ate. ate. ate. 

be Tha RV. haa tha ending tana once In tlretana 2d pi. act., and 
rata in Jufarata 8d pi. mid. 
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4. Present ImperetiTe. 

The first persons having been given above as subjunc- 
tives, the second are added here:. 

i fSRIfT fsiTIpSf 

vifi vifitam vi^ita vlf Asva vi^Stham vlfadhvam 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

0 . The ending t&t is found in RV. end AV. in vfhat&tt 

auvat&t; other eiemplee ere not infrequent in the Brabmene langnege: 
thus, khidatat, ohyatat, pgochatat, viqatats Sfjatat; and later, appqa- 
tat. The 3d sing, act nudatu and xnuiioatu occur in Sdtrii (cf. 740). 

6. Freaent Participle. 

The active participle is fe|5ia vi9dnt; the middle is 
IcJTnTH vi9&mana. 

d. The feminine of the actiye participle is usually made from the 
strong stem-form: thus, viqAnti; hut sometimes from the weak; thus, 
aiiieAntI and aifioati (RV. and AY.), tudAnti and tudati (AY.): see 
above, 449 d,e. 

e. Middle participles in Ana instead of mana are dhuvani, 
dhpqa^As liqanay 9 yana» in the older language; kpqaua, mufleanay 
8 pp 9 aiia in the later (cf. 741a). 

6. Imperfect. 

1 ?rf^Rn«f ^ifaRlFT 

Avl 9 am avi 9 ava avi 9 ama Avl 9 e avi 9 avahi aviqamahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

f. Examples of augmentless forma accented are apJAa, agJAty tlrAnta. 

g. The A-aorlst (846 ff.) is In general the equivalent, as regards its 
forms, of an Imperfect of this class. 

768. Stems of the A-class are made from nearly a hundred and 
fifty roots: for about a third of these, in both the earlier and the 
later language; for a half, in the earlier only; for the remaindery 
nearly twenty, only in the* later language. Among them are a num- 
ber of transfers from the classes of the non-a-conjugation. 

a. In some of these transfers, as pf 9 and mgp 1731)» there takes 
place almost a setting-up of independent roots. 

b. The stems ieehA, uoehA« and goohA are reckoned as belonging 
respectively to the roots Iq desire^ waa shine, and g pn. 

0 . The roots written by the Hindu grammarians with final o — 
namely, cho, do» 90 , and ao — and forming the present-items chsrAt 
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dy &9 ifykf wjkf «re moia pToperly (is having an ae<*ented a in the item) 
to be reckoned tc this cUsa than to the ya-rUai, vrbere the :i»tive classi 
flcatioD puts them (leo 701 ff). They appear tc be analogous with the 
sterna k^ya, BTa. hva, noted below (766). 

764. The roots from which i-stems are made have certain noticeable 
peculiarities of form. Hardly any of them long vot ei?. an i none bavt 
long interior vowels? very few have final vowels: and none (save two or 
three transfers, and yiajj be ashamed, which does not occur in any accen- 
tuated text, and is perhaps to be referred rather to the a-class) have a as 
radical vowel, except as this forms a combination with r, which is then 
reduced with it to y or some of the usual substitutes of y. 


Irregr^ilttTities of the d-class. 

765. The roots in i and- u and u change those vowels into iy 
and UT before the class-sign; thus, kpiyd, yuvd, ruvd; 8uw&. etc.; 
and sva, hva occur, instead of auva and huwa, in the oldei language, 
while TS. has the participle keydnt. K. has dhuva from v'dha. 

760. The three roots in y form the present-stems kir&« giri, 
(also gUB)t tir&« and are sometimes written as kir etc. ; and gur, jur, 
tur are really only varieties of gy, jy, ty; and bhur and sphur are 
evidently related with other ar or y root-forms. 

a. The common root prach makes the atom pycchd. 

767. As to the stems -driyd and -priya» and mriyd and dhriy&, 
eometiroes reckoned as belonging to thia class, see below, 773. 

768. Although the present-stem of this class shows in general 

a weak form of the root, there are nevertheless a number of roots 
belonging to it which are strengthened by a penultimate nasal. Thus, 
the stem muiked is made from v^muc release; alAcd from y/sic syriVi- 
kle: vindd from yvid Jind: kyntd from ykyt cut; from 

adorn; tympd from y^typ enjoy; lumpd from break : limpa from 

ylip smear; and occasional forms of the same kind are met with from 
a few others, as tunda from ytud thrust; byftha from y/byh strength- 
en; dyAhd (beside dyAha) from y^dyh make firm; Qumbha (beside 
^umbha) from p'Qubh shine; TS. has ^ynthati from p'^rath (instead 
of ^rathnftti); uficha, vindbd* aumbha, are of doubtful character. 

a. Nasalized a-stems are also in several instances made by transfer 
from the nasal class: thu.s, unda, umbha, rAja, piApd, yuAJa. run- 
dha, glAsa. 


VIII. Ya-class (fourth, div-class). 

760. The present-stem of this class adds IT ya to the 
accented but unstrengthened root Its inflection is also pre- 
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oiMly like thftt of the jhsUm, and may be presented in the 
same abbcemted form as that of the a-class. 

760. Example of inflection: root ^ nah bindi 
stem ^ nihjra. 

1. Present XndloatlTe. 

ictWe. middle, 

e. d. p. 1. d. p. 

ii&hyliiil.n41ijaTa8 nihyamas n&hya nUiyaTahe ndhyAmshe 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

2. Presont Bubjunotiye. 

1 nihyAnl nAhyAma nihyAi nAhyAvahAi nAhyAmahAl 

* nMiyisal n&hyadhvai 

8 nUiyStas nAtayOn nAhyStSi nAhyOntSi 

a. A 3d pi. mid. in antU (jSyantU) oeenn once In TS. 

6. Present Optative. 

nAhyeyam nAhyoya nAliyema nAhyeya nAhyavahl nAhyemahi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

be For two or three 3d sing. mid. forms in Ita (for eta)* see 738b. 

4. Present Imperative. 

nAhya nAbyatam nAhyata nAhyasva nAhyethAm nAhyadhvam 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

0 . Of the ending tana* KV. hss one eismple, nahyatana; the 
ending tAt is found In asyatAt* khyAyatAt* naQyatAt. 

6. Present Partioiple. 

The active participle is Ht^rl^nahyant (fcm. TJGFft nah- 
yantl); the middle is nahyamAna. 

6. Imperfect. 

1 «FTWFt% 

Anabyam Anabylva AnabyAma Anabye AnabyAvabi AnabyAmabl 
etc. etc. etc. eto. etc. etc. 
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(L Eitmplef of AOgmentless forma showing the accent belonging to the 
present-system are gtyftt, p&^yat, p&gyan» 

701. Theya-class stema are more than a hundred and thirty in 
number, and nearly half of them have forma in uae in all periods of 
the language, about forty occurring only in the earlier, and about 
thirty only in the modern period. 

a. Of the roots making ya-stoms, a very considerable part (over fifty) 
signify a state of feeling, or a condition of mind or body: thus, kup be 
angry, klam be weary, kfudh be hungry, muh be confuted, lubh be luet- 
ful, QUf he dry, etc. etc. 

b. A farther number have a more or less distinctly passive sense, 
and are in part evident and in part presumable transfers from the passive 
or yA-class. with change of accent, and sometimes also with assumption of 
active endings. It is not possible to draw precisely the limits of the divi- 
sion } but there are in the older language a number of clear cases, in which 
the accent wavers and changes, and the others are to be Judged by analogy 
with them. Thus, k^muo forms muoyate once or twice, beside the usual 
mucydte, in RV. and AV. ; and in the Brahmanas the former is the 
regular accent. Similar changes are found also in ya-forms from other 
roots : thus, from kfi detiroy, jl or Jyft injure, tap hent, dph make firm, 
pao cook, pp fil*, ' ~ t imape. ric leave, lup break, h& leave. Active 
forms are early made from some of these, and they grow more common 
later. It is worthy of special mention that, from the Veda down, jayate it 
bom etc. is found as altered passive or original ya-formation by the side 
of VJan give birth. 

Ct A considerable body of roots (about forty) differ from the above in 
having an apparently original transitive or neuter meaning; examples are 
as throw, nab bind, pa9 tee, pad go, ^lip clatp. 

d. A number of roots, of various meaning, and of somewhat doubt- 
ful character and relations, having present-stems ending in ya, are by the 
native grammarians written with final diphthongs, fti or e or o. Thus: 

e. Roots reckoned as ending in fii and belonging to the a- (or bhd-) 
class, as gfti ting (g^yati etc.). As these show abundantly, and for the 
most part exclusively. &-forms outside the present-system, there seems to 
be no good reason why they should not rather be regarded as R-roots of 
the ya-class. They are kfft bum, gft ting, gift be weary, trft tave, dhyft 
think, pyft fill up, mlft relax, ri bark, vft be blown, qy& coagulate, ^rft 
boil, atyft tiiffen. Some of them are evident extensions of simpler roots 
by the addition of ft. The secondary roots tfty ttreich (beside tan)» and 
ofty observe (beside oi) appear to be of similar character. 

f. Roots reckoned as ending in e and belonging to the a- (or bhii-) 
class, as dhe tuck (db&yati etc.). These, too, have ft-forms, and some- 
times l-forms, outside the present system, and are best regarded as ft-roots, 
either with ft weakened to a before the class-sign of this class, or with ft 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 18 
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wetkened to I or i and inflected tecording to the They ere 

itieh, m& exehangtf vft loeaoe, vyA moelop, hvA call (seoondery, from 
hA). As of kindred form may he mentioned day shore and vyoy expend 
(probably denominatiTe of vyaya). 

g. A few roots artiflcially written with final o and reckoned to the 
ya-class, with radical TOwel lost before the class-sign : thns, do cut, bind, 
pres, dy&ti etc. These, as haying an accented A in the sign, haye 
plainly no right to be put in this clus; and they are better referred to the 
^lass (see aboye, 763 o). Outside the present-system they show A- and 
i-forms; and in that system the ya is often resolyed into la in the oldest 
language. 

762. The ya-class is the only one thus far described which shows 
any tendency •soward a restriction to a certain yarlety of meaning. In this 
tendency, as well as in the form of its sign, it appears related with the 
class of distinctly defined meaning which is next to be taken up — the 
passiye, with ydrsign. Though yery far from being as widely used as the 
latter beside other present-systems, it is in some cases an intransitiye 
conjugation by the side of a transitiye of some other class. 

Irregularities of the ya-clasa. 

763. The roots of this class ending in am lengthen their vowel 
in forming the present-stem : they are klam, tarn, dam, bhram, 9 am 
be quiet, qram: for example, timyati, 9 ramyati. From kgam, how- 
ever, only k^amyate occurs; and 9 am labor makes 9 amyatl (B.). 

704. The root mad has the same lengthening: thus, mddyatl. 

766. The roots in Iv — namely, div, 0 iv, ariv or 9 riv, and 
fthiv (from which no forms of this class are quotable) — are writ- 
ten by the grammarians with iw, and a similar lengthening in the 
present-system is prescribed for them. 

a. They tppesr to be properly did etc., since their vocalized final 
in other forms is always A; dlv is by this proved to have nothing to do 
with the assumed root div ehinc, which changes to dyu (361 d): compare 

240b. 

766. From the roots Jp and tp (also written as jur and tir or tur) 
come the stems jlrya and tXrya, and jtirya and turya (the last two only 
in BV.); from pr comes pdrya. 

767. The root vyadh is abbreviated to vidh : thus, wldhyati. And 
any root which in other forms has a penultimate nasal loses it here : thus, 
dfhya from dpAh or drh; bhra 9 ya from bhraAq or bhraq; ridyA Aom 

or raj. 
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IX. Accented ya-claes: Pusive conjugation. 

768. A certain form of present-stem, inflected with 
middle endings, is used only in a passive sense, and is formed 
from all roots for which there is occasion to make a passive 
conjugation. Its sign is an accented IT ya added to the 
root: thus, hanya from |/^^han s/ay, mcfj ftpya 

from obtain^ IT?J gybya from gyh (or grab) 

seize : and so on, without any reference to the class accord- 
ing to which the active and middle forms are made. 

768. The form of the root to which the passive-sign is added 
is (since the accent is on the sign) the weak one: thus, a penultimate 
nasal is dropped, and any abbreviation which is made in the weak 
forms of the perfect (794), in the aorist optative 7822 b}, or before 
ta of the passive participle (864), is made also in the passive present- 
system: thus, ajy4 from badhya from ^bandh, ucy& from 

|/vao, ijy& from Vyaj. 

770. On the other hand, a final vowel of a root is in general 
liable to the same changes as in other parts of the verbal system 
where it is followed by y: thus — 

a. Final 1 and u are lengthened: thus, mlyfi from >^ml; suyfi 
from |/bu; 

b. Final & is usually changed to i: thus, dlyfi from VM; hlya 
from : but jfifiyfi from )/Jii&, and so khy&yfi, khly&, nmfty&, etc. ; 

0 . Final y is in general changed to rl: thus, kriyfi from |/ky; 
but if preceded by two consonants (and also, it is claimed, in the root 
y), it has instead the gm^a-strengtheuing : thus, smaryA from Vsmr 
(the only quotable case) ; — and in those roots which show a change 
of y to ir and ur (so-called f-verbs: see 248), that change is made 
here also, and the vowel is lengthened: thus, glryA from f/qy; p€Ur- 
yk from f/py. 

771. The inflection of the passive-stem is precisely like 
that of the other a-stems; it differs only in accent from 
that of the class last given. It may be here presented, 
therefore, in the same abbreviated form: 

a. Example of inflection: root ^ ky passive- 
stem l^iya: 


18 * 
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1. 

Preaent IndioatiTe. 

8. 

d. 

P- 




kriyd 

kriyavahe 

kriydmahe 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

2. 

Present Subjunotive. 

b. The forms noticed as occurring in the older language are 

alone here instanced: 

d. 


8. 

1 kriyfti 

P- 

kriydmahfti 

i 


kriyddhvfti 

fkriyate 
^ Ikriyat&i 

kriyantfti 

C. The 3d pi. ending antftl is found 

once (ueyantfti K.). 

3. 

Present Optative. 

1 



kriydya 

krlydvahi 

kriydmahi 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

d« No forms of the passive optative chance to occur in RV. or AY.; 

they are found, however, 

in the Brahmanas. OhU. has once dhmftylta. 

4. 

Present Imperative. 

2 fWi'QTcl 



kriydava 

kxiydthftm 

kriyftdhvam 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

5. 

Present Participle. 

e. This is made with the 

suffix mtiis: thus, 

ivhimnn krlyiips^a. 



f. In use, this participle is well distinguished from the other passive 

participle by Its distinctively present meaning : thus, kptft done, but krlyft- 

mftjpa tfi process of domg^ 

or being done. 



6. Imperfect. 

1 lElfehii 



Akriye 

ftkriyftvahl 

ftkriySmahl 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


g. The pa&slTe-slgn it never resolved into la in the Veda. 

77S. The roots tan and khan usually form their passives from 
parallel roots in ft: thus, tfty&te, khftyftte (but also tanyate, khan- 
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yate); and dham, in like manner, makes either dhamyate or dhmiyite. 
The corresponding form to yjaii» namely j^ate (above, 701 b), is 
apparently a transfer to the preceding class. 

778. By their form, mriydte dtat, and dhriyito maintaim 
iUelf, 18 steadfast, are passives from the roots dtc and dhr Aokf; 
although neither is used in a proper passive sense, and mp is not 
transitive except in the derivative form mpp (above, 731). With them 
are to be compared the stems 6-diiy& heed and a-priy& be busy, 
which are perhaps peculiar adaptations of meaning of passives from 
the roots dp pierce and PP>S//. 

774. Examples of the transfer of stems from the ya- or passire 
class to the ya- or intransitive class were given above (761b); and It was 
also pointed out that active Instead of middle endings are occasionally, even 
in the earlier language, assumed by forms properly passive: examples are 
i dhmfiyati and vy apru^yat ((B.), bhuyati (MaiU.). In the 
epics, however (as a part of their general confusion of active and middle 
forms: 629a), active endings are by no means infrequently taken by the 
passive: thus, 9akyati, ^rilyanti, bhriyantu, Uyant-« etc. 


The ao-oalled Tenth or cur-Claas. 


775. As was noticed above (607), the Hindu grammarians — 
and, after their example, most European also — recognize yet an- 
other conjugation-class, coordinate with those already described; its 
stems show the class-sign dya, added to a generally strengthened 
root (for details as to the strengthening, see 1048). Though this is 
no proper class, but a secondary or derivative conjugation (its stems 
are partly of causative formation, partly denominative with altered 
accent), an abbreviated example of its forms may, for the sake of 
accordance with other grammars, be added here. 


a. Example: root cint think, meditate; stem olntdya: 


active. 

Pres. Indie, clntdy&mi 
Subj. ointdyBni 
Opt. ointdyeyam 
Pple. ointdyant 
Impf. iointayam 


middle. 

clatdye 

ointdyftl 

oint&yeya 

ointdyam&na 

dolntaye 


b. The inflection, of course, is the tame with that of other forms 
from a-stems (733 a). 

c. The middle participle, in the later language, is more often made 
with Baa instead of mina: thus, eintaySna: see 1043 f. 
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Uses of the Present and Imperfect. 

776. The uses of the mode-forms of the preBen^ByBtem hsve 
been already briefly treated in the preceding chapter (672 ff.). The 
tense-UBOB of the two indicative tenses, present and imperfect, call 
here for only a word or two of explanation. 

777. The present has, besides its strictly present use, the same 
sabsidiary uses which belong in general to the tense: namely, the 
expression of habitual action, of future action, and of past action in 
lively narration. 

a. Examples of future meaning are: c6d vd imS oinvdte 

t&ta evk no ^bhibhavanti ((B.) verily if ihete build this up, then they 
wilt straightway get the better of us; agnir Etmabhavam prSdad yatra 
▼aflohati nl^fadhabi (MBh.) Agni gave his own presence wherever the 
Nishadhan should desire; svSgataih te *Btu klih karoml tava (R.) 
come to thee; what shall I do for thee? 

b. Examples of past meaning are: uttarft sdr ddharah putr& 

Said ddnub sahivatsE nk dhenub (RV.) the mother was over, 

the son under; there Danu lies, like a cow with her calf; prsdiasanti oa 
tftih kecid abhyasdyanti c& *pare akurvata dayfiih keoit (MBh.) 
some ridicule her, some revile her, some pitied her; tato yasya vaoanftt 
tatrft ’valambit&s taih sarve tiraskurvanti (B.) thereupon they all 
fall to reproaching him by whose advice they had alighted there, 

778. In connection with certain particles, the present has rather 
more definitely the value of a past tense. Thus: 

a. With pura formerly: thus, saptar^Xn u ha sma va{ pur& 
rkfft ity doakfate (VB.) the seven sages, namely, are of old called the 
bears ; tanm&tram api oen mahyaxh na dadSti purft bhavSn (MBh.) 
if you have never before given me even an atom. 

b. With the asseverative particle sma: thus, 9 r&inepa ha sma 
vfti t&d deva Jayanti ydd e^ixh j&yyam asd r^aya^ ca ((B.) in 
truth, loth gods and sages were wcrU to win by penance what was to be 
won; ftvlftah kalinE dyute jlyate sma nalas tadS (MBh.) then Nala, ^ 
being possessed by Kali, was beaten in play, 

C. No example of this last construction is found in either RV. or 
AY., or elsewhere in the metrical parts of the Veda. In the Brahmanas, 
only habitual action is expressed by it At all periods of the language, the 
use of sma with a verb as pure asseTeratiye particle, with no effect on the 
tense-meaning, is ^ery common; and the examples later are hardly to be 
distinguished from the present of lirely narration — of which the whole 
construction is doubtless a form. 

779. The imperfect has remained unchanged in value through 
the whole history of the language: it is the tense of narration; it 
expresses simple past time, without any other implication. 

a. Compare what is said later (end of chap. X. and chap. XI.) as to 
the value of the older past tenses, the perfect and aorist. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PERFECT-SYSTEM. 

780. The perfect-system in the later language, aa has 
been seen above (636), consists only of an indicative tense 
and a participle — both of them in the two voices, active 
and middle. 

a. In the oldest langaage, the perfect has also its modes and 
its au^ment'preterit, or pluperfect* or is not less full in its apparatus 
of forms than is the present-system (see 808 ff.). 

781. The formation of the perfect is essentially alike 
in all verbs, differences among them being of only subord- 
inate consequence, or having the character of irregularities. 
The characteristics of the formation are these: 

1. a stem made by reduplication of the root; 

2. a distinction between stronger and weaker forms of 
stem, the former being used (as in presents of the First 
or non-a-conjugation) in the singular active, the latter in 
all other persons ; 

3. endings in some respects peculiar, unlike those of 
the present; 

4. the frequent use, especially in the later language, 
of a union- vowel ^ i between stem and endings. 

782. Reduplication. In roots beginning with a con- 
sonant* the reduplication which forms the peifect-stem is 
of the same character with that which forms the present- 
stem of the reduplicating conjugation-class (see 643) — but 
with this exception, that radical ^ a and m 6 and If x (or 
^ar) have only a, and never ^ i, as vowel of the re- 
duplicating syllable : thus, from ycf pr Jill comes the present- 
stem pipft but the perfect-stem pap^ ; from mi 
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measure comes the present-stem fifiTT mimS, but the perfect- 
stem XpTT mamS; and so on. 

a. Irregularities of roots with initial consonants will be given below, 784. 

788. For roots beginning with a vowel, the rules of 
reduplication are these: 

a. A root with initial a before a single final con- 
sonant repeats the ^ a, which then fuses with the radical 
vowel to C|T S (throughout the whole inflection): thus, 

Sd from ad eat; and in like manner 

5175 ^ r . forms likewise throughout 

Er (as if from 57^ ar). 

b. A root with ^ i or 3 u before a single final conso- 
nant follows the same analogy, except in the strong forms 
(sing, act.) ; here the vowel of the radical syllable has gu^a, 
becoming ^ e or ^ o ; and before this, the reduplicating 
vowel maintains its independent form, and is separated from 
the radical syllable by its own semivowel: thus, from 

4 comes ^ 4 in weak forms, but in strong; from 

y3^uo, in like manner, come and 3oJI^uvoc. The 

root ^ i, a single vowel, also falls under this rule, and 
forms (y added before a vowel) and iye. 

0. Roots which begin with vowels long by nature or by 
position do not in general make a perfect-system, but use 
instead a periphrastic formation, in which the perfect tense 
of an auxiliary verb is added to the accusative of a verbal 

noun (see below, chap. XV.: 1070 if.). 

d. To tbls rale, bowever, |^ftp obtain (probably originally ap: 
1087f) conetltutes an exception, making tbe constant perfect-stem Ep (as 
If firom ap: above, a). Also are met wltb 1^4 (RV.) and Idire from 
yld» And Irir4 (V.) from ylr. 

e. For tbe peculiar reduplication En, belonging to certain roots with 
initial vowels, see below, 788. 

784. A number of roots beginning with va and ending with 
a single consonant, which in various of their verbal forms and deriv- 
atives abbreviate the va to u* do it also in the perfect, and are 
treated like roots with initial u (above, 78db), except that they retain 
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the full form of root in the strong porsons of the eingular active. 
Thus, from >^vac speak come uc and uvac; from |/vaB dwell come 
U 9 and uvaa; and so on. 

a. The roots showing this abbreviation are wac, vap, vad, vaQ, 
vas, Tab; and vft weave is said to follow the same rule. 

b. A single root beginning with ya, n.iniely yaj offer, has the 
same contraction, forming Che stems iyaj and ij. 

c. Occasional exceptions arc met with: as, vav&ca and vavak^e 
(KY.); vav&pa and vav&ha and vavahatus (K. and later); yeje (V.). 

785. A number of roots having ya after a first initial consonant 
take i (from the y) instead of a in the reduplicating syllable , thus, 
from v'vyac comes vivyac; from y'pyft comes pipy&. 

a. These roots are vyac, vyath, vyadh, vyft, jy&, pya, syand; 
and, in the Veda, also tyaj, with Cjru and dyu» which ha?e the root- 
▼owol u. Other sporadic cases occur. 

b. A single root with va is treated in the same way: namely 
8 vap, which forms susvap. 

o. These roots are for the most part abbreviated in the weak forms: 
see below, 784. 

786. A considerable number of roots have in the Veda a long 
vowel in their reduplication. 

a. Thus, of roots reduplicating with &: kan, kip, enTdh, tfp, 
dfh, dhp, dhfVf nam, mah, mpj, mp 9 , ran, radh, rabh, vafio, van, 
va 9 , vaa clothe^ v& 9 , vvi, v|t, v^dh, vp^, ^ad prevail, aah, akambh. 
Some of these occur only in isolated cases; many have also forms with 
short vowel. Most are Vedic only; but dadhftra is commou also in the 
Brahmana language, and is even found later. As to Jigy, see 1080a. 

b. Of roots Teduplicating with i: the so-called roots (676) didhi 
and didi, which make the perfect from the same stem with the present: 
thus, dld^tha, dldjya; tRdhiina, dldbyua (also dldhlyus, didiyas). 
But pipl has pipye, pipyua, etc., with short i. In AV. occurs once 
Jlldfa, and in AB. (and AA.) blbhAva. 

o. Of roots reduplicating with 5: tu, Jd, and (or 9 vft). 

787. A few roots beginning with the (derivative: 48) palatal mutes 
ind aspiration show a reversion to the more original guttural in the radical 
syllable after the reduplication: thus, yoi forms oiki; p^cit forms ciklt; 
VJi forms Jigi; plii forms jighi; ylian forms Jaghan (and the same 
reversions appear in other reduplicated forms of these roots: 8161). A 
root dft protect is said by the grammarians to form digi; but neither root 
nor perfect Is quotable. 

788. A small number of roots with initial a or p (or) show 
the anomalous reduplication ftn in the perfect. 

a. Thus (the forms occurring mainly in the older language only): 
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yafij or aj, which forms the pres, an&kti, has the perfect Enaft- 
ja and EniiJe etc. (with oxu^ift and anajyit); 

yaq attain (from which comes ouee in RV. an& 9 ftinalifti )9 has the 
weak forms ftna^ma etc. (with opt. Ena^yEm), &iia9i etc. (and L^S. 
has Sna9adlive)t and the strong forms axi&&9a and ftn&9a — along with 
the regular E9a etc. ; 

|/pdh (from which comes once pnddhat) has ftnpdhUB and finpdhe; 
|/pc or arc has ftnpcus and ftnpce, and later ftnarca and inarcua; 
yarh has (in TS.) ftnphua; 

an&ha (RV., once) has been referred to a root ah, elsewhere unknown, 
and explained as of this formation; but with altogether doubtful propriety. 

b. The latdt grammar, then, sets up the rule that roots beginning 
with a and ending with more than one consonant have fin as their regular 
reduplication; and such perfects are taught from roots like akf* arj, and 
afic or ac; but the only other quotable forms appear to be finarchat 
(MBh.) and finargat (TA.); which are accordingly reckoned as "pluperfects’*. 

780. One or two individual cases of irregularity are the follow- 
ing: 

a. The extremely common root bhu be has the anomalous redu- 
plication ba, forming the stem babhu ; and, in the Veda, |/8U forms 
in like manner sasu. 

b. The root bhp bear has in the Veda the anomalous reduplication 
ja (as also in intensive: 1002); but RV. has once also the regular babhre* 
and pple babhrft^a. 

c. The root ^{hlv spew forms either tiq^hiv 
(not quotable). 

d. Vivakvan (RV., once) is doubtless participle of v^vac» with irreg- 
ular reduplication (as in the present, 660). 

700. Absence of reduplication is met with in some cases. Thus : 
lu The root vid know has, from the earliest period to the latest, 
a perfect without reduplication, but otherwise regularly made and 
inflected: thus, veda, vettha, etc., pple yidva&e. It has the mean- 
ing of a present The root vid Jind forms the regular vivdda. 

b. A few other apparently perfect forms lacking a reduplication are 
found in RV. : they are tak^athua and takqua, yamAtua, akambhAthua 
and akambhua, nindima (for ninidimaP), dhige and dhire (P y^dhfi), 
and vidrA and surhire(P see 613). And AV. VS. have cetatua. The 
participial words dftqvAAa, ml^hvaAa, afihvaAa are common in the oldest 
language; and RV. has once J&hufU (l<j8A)> &nd khidvaa (voc.), per- 
haps for eikhidvaa. 

0. A few sporadic cases also are quotable from the later language, 
especially from the epics: thus, karqatua, ce^fa and eeqtatua, bhrfi- 
JatuB, aorpa, qaAaua and qaAaire, dhvaAaire, araftaire, Jalpirot 
edhire; also the pples qaAalvfiAa and darqivfiAay the latter being not 
infrequent. 
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781. For an anomalous case or two ot reduplicated preposition, see 
below, 1067 f. 

792. Strong and weak stem-forms. In the three 
persons of the singular active, the root-syllable is accented, 
and exhibits usually a stronger form than in the rest of the 
tense-inflection. The difference is effected partly by strength- 
ening the root in the three persons referred to, partly by 
weakening it in the others, partly by doing both. 

703. As regards the strengthening; 

a. A final vowel takes either the gu^a or vfddhi change 
in 1st sing, act., gu^a in 2d, and vpddhi in 3d: thus, from 

bhi, Ist fspi bibh6 or bibhai; 2d bibhd; 3d 

bibhai; from hp, 1st cakar or cakBr, 

2d cak^, 3d j cakBr. 

b. But the u of y'bhu remains unchanged, and adds v before a 
vowel-ending: thus, babhfiva etc. 

c. Medial ^ a before a single final consonant follows 
the analogy of a final vowel, and is lengthened or vriddhied 
in the 3d. sing., and optionally in the first: thus, from 

tap, 1st fTrn tatap or rfflFf tatBp, 2d rTcTI^tatap, 3d rlrTFI^ 

tatBp. 

d. In the earlier language, however, the weaker of the two forma 

allowed by these rules in the first person is almost exclusively in use: thus, 
1st only bibhBya, tatBpa; 3d bibhaya, tatapa. Exceptions are cakara 
and jagraha°( doubtful reading) in AV., cakara in Ai^'S. and BAU. (^B. 
cakara), jigaya in as first persons. 

0 . A medial short vowel has in all three persons alike 
the gupa- strengthening (where this is possible: 240): thus, 
from drub comes dudroh ; from i/f^T5T^vi9 comes 

f^jcpT^vivd^ ; from |/s?ifT^kpt comes ^^irT^cakart. 

f. An initial short vowel before a single final consonant is to be 
treated like a medial, but the quotable examples arc very few : name- 
ly* iye^a from yi^ seek, uvocitha and uvoca from yuc, uvofa 
from v'uf. As to roots i and p, whose vowels are both initial and 
final, see above, 783 a, b. 

g. These rules are s&id by the gmnmXltans to apply to the 2d sing, 
always when it has simple tha as ending; if it has itha (below, 797d), 
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the accent is allowed to fall on any one of the syllables of the word, and 
the root-syllable if unaccented has sometimes the weak form (namely, In 
contracted stems with e for medial a: below, 794 e; and in certain other 
verbs, as vivijitha). The earlier language, however, affords no example 
of a 2d sing., whatever its ending, accented on any other than the radical 
syllable, or failing to conform to the rules of strengthening as given above 
(in a, c, e). 

h. Occasional instances of strengthening in other than the singular 
persons are met with ; thus, yuyopima and vive^UB (HV.), paapar^UB 
(KelJ.), ami, In the epics, cakartus and cakartire» cakar^atUB, Jugil- 
hire, nanamire, bibhedus, vavahatUB, vive 9 atUB, vavar^uB. The 
roots dp, pp, 9p, and optionally jp, are said by the grammarians to 
have the strong stem in weak forms; but no examples appear to be quotable. 
AV., however, has once jaharuB (probably a false reading); and in the 
later language occur caskare ([/kp scatter) and taBtare. 

i. The root mpj has (as in the present-system : 627) vpddhi instead 
of guna in strong forms; thus, mamarja; and y/gub (also as In present: 
745 c) has u instemi of o (but also juguhe K.). 

794. As regards the weakctiiiig in weak forms: 

a. It has hc(‘n semi above •783 b; that roots beginning with i 
or u fuse reduplicating and radical syllabic together to 1 or u in the 
weak forms; and (784; tliat roots contracting va and ya to u or i 
in the reduplication do it also in the root in weak forms, the two 
elements here also coalescing to u or i. 

b. A few roots having ya and va after a first initial consonant, and 
reduplicating from the semivowel (785), i-oiitract the ya and va to i and 
u; thus, vivic from j/vyac, vlvidh from y^vyadh (but vivyadhuB 
MBh.), BUfup from |/Bvap. The extended roots jya, py&, vyft, 9 v&, 
hv& show a similnr apparent contraction, making their weak forms from 
the simpler roots jl, pi, vi, 9 U, hu, while hvft must and 9 V& may get 
their strong forms also from the same (and only jijyftu is quotable from 
the others). 

c. The root grabh or grab (if it bo written thus: see 729a) con- 
tracts to gph, making the tliree forms of stem jagrAh (1st and 2 d sing, 
act.), jagrah (3d), and jagph; but prach (if it be so written : see 756a) 
remains unchanged throughout. 

d. Sonio roots omit in weak forms of this tense, or in some of them, 
a nasal which is found in its strong forms; thus, we have oakradd etc. 
(RV.) from y^rand; tataare (KV.) from y/taAn; dAda 9 vaAB (KV.) from 
ydaii^; bedhuB, bedhe, etc, (AV.) from y^bandh; aejuB (^B.) from 
y^aafij; caBkabh&na (AV.) from y^akambh; taBtabhuB etc. (V.), 
taBtabhftnA (V.ll.), from y/Btambh. Compare also 788 a. 

e. A number of roots having medial a between single consonants 
drop tlint vowel. These are, in the later language, gam, khan, jan» 
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ban* gliM; they form the weak stems Jagm» oakhn, JaJft, Jagbn 
(compare BST), Jakf (compare 640): but RV. has once JaJanw. 

f* In the old language are found in like manner mamnSthe and 
mamnftta from )/man; from yvBJi; tatiie» tatnige* tatnire 

from ytan (beside tatane, and tate, as if from ytS,); paptima and 
paptUB and paptiv4frs from v'pat (beside pet- form s ; below, g); pap- 
ne from y^pan; sa^otma and sa^ous, sa^oe and saqcire, from y^sao. 

g. Roots in general having medial a before a single final con- 
sonant, and beginning also with a single consonant that is repeated 
unchanged in the reduplication — that is, not an aspirate, a guttural 
mute, or h — contract their root and reduplication together into 
one syllable, having e as its vowel : thus, ysad forms the weak stem 
sedf ypae forms pec, y^yaxn forms yem; and so on. 

h. Certain roots not having the form here defined arc declared by the 
grammarians to undergo the same contraction — most of them optionally; 
and examples of them are in general of very rare occurrence. They are as 
follows: riy (K.G.) and r&dh (radhP), notwithstanding their long vowel; 
phap, phal (phelire 0.), bhaj (occurs from KV. down), though their ini- 
tial is changed in reduplication; trap, tras (tresua K.C.), Qrath, syam, 
Bvan, though they begin with more than one consonant; dambh (debhUB, 
RV., from the weaker dabh), thousk it ends with more than one; and 
bhram (bhremus etc. KSS.), bbrfij, granth, svafij, in spite of more 
reasons than one to the contrary. And yB. has sejus from ^safij, and 
KB. has ^remuB from y'^ram. On the other hand, UV. has once rarabh- 

and R. has papatus, for petus, from ^pat. 

i. This contraction is allowed also in 2d sing. act. when the ending 
is itha: thus, tenitha beside tatantha (but no examples are quotable 
from the older language). 

j. The roots ^a^ and dad (from d&: 672) arc said to reject the 
contraction ; but no perfect forms of either appear to have been met with 
in use. 

k. From ytx (or tar) occurs teruB (K.); and jeruB from yjp is 
authorized by the grammarians — both against the general analogy of roots in p. 

l. Roots ending in a lose their A before all endings beginning 
with a vowel, including those endings that assume the union-vowel i 
(796) — unless in the latter case it be preferred to regard the i as a 
weakened form of the ft. 

795. Endings, and their union Avith the stem. 
The general scheme of endings of the perfect indicative has 
been already given (663 c) ; an dit has also been pointed out 
(54aa) that roots ending in lETT 6 have ^ ftu in ist and 3d 
sing, active. 
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a. The ending mas instead of ma is fonnd in 9U9rumas (E.C.). 
For the alleged occurrence of Instead of dhve in 2d pi. mid., see 

2260. 

796. Those of the endings which begin with a con- 
sonant — namely ^ tha, ^ va, IT ma in active; ^ ae, 51% 
vahe, IY% mahe, ^ dhve, ^ re in middle — are very often, 
and in the later language usually, joined to the base with 
the help of an interposed union-vowel ^ i. 

a. The union-vowel i is found widely used also in other parts of the 
general verbal system: namely, in the sibilant aorlst, the futures, and the 
verbal nouns and adjectives (as also in other classes of derivative stems). 
In the later language, a certain degree of correspondence is seen among the 
different parts of the same verb, as regards their use or non-use of the 
connective; but this correspondence is not so close that general rules res- 
pecting it can be given with advantage; and it will be best to treat each 
formation by itself. 

b. The perfect is the tense in which the use of i has established 
itself most widely and firmly in the later language. 

707. The most important rules as to the use of ^ i in 
the later language are as follows: 

a. The ^ re of 3d pi. mid. has it always. 

b. The other consonant-endings, except 81 tha of 2d 
sing, act,, take it in nearly all verbs. 

c. But it is rejected throughout by eight verbs — namely kp 
make, bhp bear, Bp go, vp choose, dru run, 9ru hear, Btu praise, bpu 
flow; and it is allowably (not usually) rejected by some others, in 
general accordance with their usage in other formations. 

d. In 2d sing, act., it is rejected not only by the eight 
verbs just given, but also by many others, ending in vow- 
els or in consonants, which in other formations have no 
^ i; but it is also taken by many verbs which reject it in 
other formations ; — and it is optional in many verbs, in- 
cluding those in m fi (of which the ^ S is lost when the 
ending is ^ itha), and most of those in ^ i, ^ I, and 3 u. 

e. The rules of the grammarians, especially as regards the use of tha 
or itha, run out into infinite detail, and are not wholly consistent with 
one another; and, as the forms are very infrequent, it is not possible to 
criticise the statements made, and io tell how far they are founded on the 
facts of usage. 
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f. With this i, a final radical i or i ia not combined, but cbang- 
ed into y or iy. The Q of yhhVt becomes my throughout before 
a vowel. 

798. In the older language, the usage is in part quite other- 
wise. Thus: 

a. In the RV., the union-vowel i it taken by roots ending in con- 
sonants provided the last syllable of the stem Is a heavy one, but not other- 
wise: thus, aaitha, uvOoitha, vivOditliat but tat&ntha and vivy&ktha; 
floimd, paptima, sedima, yuyopiiii&» but Jaganma, Jagpbhm&, yusnij- 
ma; floiqO, jajftiqe, sasfihiqe, but viwitse and dadpkqO; bubhujmkhe 
and q&qadmahe etc. (no examples of ivalie or imahe chance to occur, 
nor any of either idhve or dhve); UirO, JaJilirO, yetire, tataksirO, 
but cik}prO, viwidrO, duduhrO, pasppdhrO, tatasrO (and so on : 
twenty-two forms). The only exception in RV. is v6ttba from yvidf 
without i (in Br., also ftttha from y^ah: below, 801a). The other Vedic 
texts present nothing inconsistent with this role, but in the Brahmanas 3d 
pi. forms in ire are made after light syllables also : thus, saapjire, bubudh- 
ire. yuyiijire» rurudhire. 

b. In roots ending with a vowel, the early usage is more nearly like 
the later. Thus: for roots in i the rule is the same (except that ho 2d 
sing, in itha ia met with), aa dadhiini, dadbif6» dadbidhv^, dadhir6 
(the only persons with i quotable from RV. and AV. ; and RV. has dadhre 
twice); — roots in p appear also to follow the later rule: as cakpqd, 
pappqe* vavp^d, vavpmAhe, but dadhriqe and Jabhriqe, and in 3d 
pi. mid. both cokrird and dadhrire; — vl>hil has both babhdtha 
(usually) and babhAvitha, but only babhuvimA (AV.). But there are 
found, against the later rules, aufuma, oioyuge, Juhure, and Juhure, 
without i: the instances are too few to found a rule upon. 

799. The ending rird of 3d pi. mid. is found in RV. fn six forms : 
namely, oikitrire, Jagpbhrird, dadrire, bubhujrlrd, vividrire, BaspJ- 
rire; to which SV. adds duduhrire* and TB. dadpqrire. 

800. Examples of inflection. By way of illustra- 
tion of the rules given above may be given in full the per- 
fect indicative inflection of the following verbs; 

a. As example of the normal inflection of a root with 
final consonant, we take the root ^If^budh know: its strong 
form of perfect-stem is bub6dh; weak form, 

* o ^ oo "s. 

bttbudh. 

active. middle. 

s. d. p. 8. d. p. 

1 

bubddha bubudhivA -dhimA bubudhA -dhivAhe -dhimAhe 
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>»o 

oo 

oo oo 

I>ab6dhitha 

•dhithuB 

•dh& 

bubudhif^ 

.dhtthe -dhidliTi 

SRW 

o 

sisrarTO 

’JO o ^ 


•O o 

OO O O ' 

bubodha 

-dh&tuB 

-dhua 

bubudb4 

^Ihtte -dhird 


b. The asserted TSiiety of possible accent in 2d sing. act. (aboye, 
793 g) needs to be noted both in this and in the remaining paradigms. 

0 . As example of the normal inflection of a root with 
final i or u-vowel, we may take the root ^ ni lead: its forms 
of stem are ninay or ninSy, and ninl. 

pFfrof ^ (nPiicf 

nin4ya, niniya nin 3 ava ninyimd. ninye ninyiv&he ninyimAhe 

Pinfu^ Pi-'UZIH f^RT f^FUT^ 

O “N. 

nln^tha, nin&yitha niny&thua nmy4 ninyi;^ ninyathe ninyidhv4 

nintya niny4tuB ninyus niny4 ninyate ninylr4 

d. The root kri would make (129 a) in weak forms cikriyiY4, 
oikriy4tuB, cikriyus, etc. ; and pT)2iu is inflected as follows in the 
active (middle forms not quotable) : 

1 4>abhflva babhuviv4 babhuvim4 

2 babbAtha, babbflvitba babhuv&thus babhuvk 

J babhuva babfluvdtus babhuvus 

Other roots in u or u change this to uv before the initial vowel of 
an ending.' 

e. As example of the inflection of a root ending in ^ 
ft, we may take dfi give : its forms of stem are ^ dadfi 
and ^ dad (or ^ dadi; see above, 7941). 

dadau dadiva dadimd dade dadiy4he dadim4he 

2 

dadatha* daditli4 dadAthua dada dadiq4 dadithe dadidhvi 

dadau dadatuB dadua dade dadate dadir4 

f. The RV. has once paprA for paprgfl (and Jah4 for JahadP). 
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g. As example of a root ivith medial ^ a showing fu- 
sion of root and reduplication, resulting in medial ^ % in 
the weak forms (794 g]« we may take fT^tan stretch: its 
forms of stem are tatan or RRH tatfin. and ^ ten. 

•s ^ ^ 

1 RfHt RrTH ^ RfRR% 

tat&na, tatana teniird tenim4 tone teniv&he tenimihe 

2 nn^t rfPto ^RRR RR RRl^ 

O ^ 

tatAntha, tenithA tenAthus tenA tenife tenAthe tenidhvA 

3 RRFT ^ RRfR 

tatana tenAtus tenua tene tenate tenirA 

h. The root jan, with tho others which expel medial a in weak 
forms (794 e), makes JajAntha or jajziithA, jajnivA, Jajiiua ; jaJfiA^ 
jajnimAhe, Jajiiire; and so on. 

i. As example of a root with initial ^ Va contracted 
to 3 u in the reduplication, and contracted with the redu- 
plication to 37 in weak forms (784), we may take RR^vao 
speak: its forms of stem are 3aR[^uvac or 3cntr^uv8o, and 
3rR tic. 

1 3RR, 3RTtT vdiRiR 3^ 3rfRR% 3i^R% 

uvaca, uvAca ucivA ucimA uce ucivAhe ucimAhe 

i 3RR5I, 3RiRR 3R 

uvAktha, uvAcitha ucAthus ucA uci^e ucAthe ucidhve 

3 35RTR 3rRRR 3RR 3^ 3RT^ 

■o "s o ' 

uvaca ucAtus ucus uce ucate ucire 

j. In like manner, j/yid forms iyAja or iyaja, iyAffha or iyA- 
jitha; ijA, Ui^e, and so on; |/uc has uvoca and uvocitha in the 
strong forms, and all the rest like vac. 

k. Of the four roots in ff f mentioned at 797 o, the 


inflection is as follows: 

cakAra, oakAra caJq*vA cakymA cakre caJqpvAhe cakfmAhe 

O ■s. (. c 

cakArtha cakrAthue cakrA cak^^A cakrAthe cakfdhvA 




eakAra cakrAtus cakrus cakre cakrAte cakrirA 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 19 
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l. Of the roots in r iu general, the first persons are 
made as follows; 

dadh&ra, dadhfea dadhrivi dadhrimi dadhri dadhrivdhe dadhrim&he 

m. We may further add here, Anally, the active iiiAection (the middle 
is not in use) of the perfect of aa &e, which (like babhdva and oak^ra* 
given above) Is frequently employed as an anxiliary. 

1 asa &siv& aaimd 

2 &itha iaathuB daa 

3 asa asitus ftsus 

801. A few miscellaneous irregularities call still for 
notice: 

a. The root ah Bpeak occurs only in the perfect indicative, and 
cnly in the 3d persons of all numbers and in the 2d sing, and du., 
in active (and in 2d sing, the h is irregularly changed to t before 
the ending): thus, Rttha, aha; fthathus, fthatus; fthus (in V., only 
dha and ihus are met with). 

b. From y'vA weave, the 3d pi. act. uvus occurs in RV., and no 
other perfect form appears to have been met with in use. It is allowed 
by the grammarians to be inflected regularly as vi; and also as vay (the 
present-stem is vdya: 761 f), with contraction of va to u in weak forms; 
and further, in the weak forms, as simple u. 

c. The root vyA envelop has in RV. the perfect-forms vivyathuB 
and vivye* and no others have been met with in use; the grammarians 
require the strong forms to be made from wyay, and the weak from vi. 

d. The root i go forms in KV. and AY. the 2d sing. act. iyAtha 
beside the regular iyAtha; and beside Irire from Vir, RV. has several 
times erirA. 

e. RV. has an anomalous accent in dAd^e and dAdpqre (beside 
dadpkqA) and the pple dAdfqAna. And dketa (once, beside oikAta) is 
perhaps a kindred anomaly. 

f. Persons of the perfect from the ir-forms of roots in changeable y 
(848) are titirUB and tlBtire (both RV.); and they have corresponding 
participles. 

g. The bastard root ur^u (713) is said by the grammarians to make 
the perfect-stem Ur^unu; the roots mAU snd naq are said to Insert a 
nasal in the 2d sing, active, when the ending is simple tha: thus, ma- 
ma&ktha» wsLnaAg ym. (aUo manudjitha and neqitha). 

h. Further may be noted BaBAjJatOB (MBh.: /Baiy, which has in 
passive the secondary form ba 1J)» rurandhatnB (R.), and dudfihuB (BhP). 

i. The anomalous ^jagrabhAiqam (AB. vi. 35) seems a formation on 
the perfect-stem (but perhaps for ajlgrabhiqaiit desid.V). 
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Perfect Participle. 

802. The ending of the active participle is ^fR^vfins 

(that is to say, in the strong forms ; it is contracted to 3^ 
U 9 in the weakest, and replaced by ^^Ir^vat in the middle 
forms ; see above, 458 tf.;. It is added to the weak form 
of the perfect stem — a.s shown, for example, in the dual 
and plural of the active inflection of the given verb; and, 
mechanically, the weakest participle-stem is identical with 
the 3d pi. active. Thus, bubudhvSns, PhNIR 

ninlvdns, cakrvSns. 

803. If the weak form of the perfect stem is monosyl- 

labic, the ending takes tlu‘ union-vowel ^ i (which, however, 
disappears in the weakest cases]; thus, tenivfins, 

37PPTR ucivSns, srfg^^R^jajnivans, adivSns (from 

]/3EI5‘ ad: 783a , and so on: ^f^W^dadivSns and its like, 
from roots in a, are to be reckoned in the one class or 
the oilier according as we view the f i as weakened root- 
vowel or as union-vowel (7941). 

a. l>iit participles of which the pcrfect-stim is monosyllabic by ab- 
sciirc of the rciiuplicatioii do not take the iinion-vowel : thus, vidvans, 
and in V.. da^vwB (SV. da^ivans), mi^vans, sahvafiB, khid- 
vans (V); >'md KV. has also dadvans (AV. dadivans and once dadavafis] 
from y/da (or dad: 672); and an-a9vanB (^^9 eat) occurs in TS. and 
Tr>. Lilt AV. has vi9ivanB and varjivans (in negative fern. Avarju^I). 

804. Other Vedio irrogularitirs calling fur notice are few. The long 
vowel of the reduplication (780) appears in tlie participle as in the indicative; 
thus, vavfdhvans, aasahvans, jujuvans. ItV. and AV. have BaaavSfiB 
from y/san or sa. KV. makes the participial forms of y'tp or tar from 
(lifferent modifleations of the root: thus, titirvans, but tataru^as. Re- 
specting the occasional exchanges of strong and weak stem in inflection, 
see above, 462 C. 

805. a. From roots gam and ban the Veda makes the strong stems 
jaganvabB (^as to the n, see 212 a) and jaghanvaba; the later language 
allows either these or the more regular jagmivans and Jaghniv^B (the 
weakest stem-forms being everywhere jagmuf and jaghnuf). KV. has 
also tatanv^s. 


19 * 
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b. From three roots, vid find, and dfQ, the latei language 
allows strong participle-stems to be made with the nnion-vowel, as well as 
in the regnlar manner without it: thus, wiwl^iwSAs or vivi^w&fts; dadp^i- 
wSAs occurs in KthU. PB. has once oioohidiwftfts. 

806. The ending of the middle participle is Sna. It 

is added to the weak form of perfect-stem, as this appears 
in the middle inflection: thus, bubudhfin^ 

ninylna, dadSn^ tenlna, JajfiSns, 3^ 
aoBna. 

a. In the Veda, the long reduplicating vowel is shown by many middle 
participles: thus, vawpdhan&t vivasand. dadphSi^d, tnuyani. etc. 
RY. has ^a^aySni from ^'91 (with irregular au]^a» as in the present-sys- 
tem: 629); tistirft^d. from yatp; and once, with mina» saspmi^a 
from ysp. A few participles with long redupl. vowel have it irregularly 
accented (as if rather intensive: 1013): thus, tdtvdfi&a (also tUtt^tiini), 
bibadhana* 9 £ 9 adana, QdQivjana, QdQuvana. 

807. In the later language, the perfect participles have nearly gone 
out of use; even the active appears but rarely, and is made from 
very few verbs, and of the middle hardly any examples are quotable, 
save such as the proper name yuyudliana> the adjective anUoina 
learned in scripture^ etc. 

Modes of the Perfect. 

808. Modes of the perfect belong only to the Vedic language, 
and even are seldom found outside of the Rig-Veda. 

a. To dnw the line surely and distinctly between these and the 
mode-forms from other reduplicated tense-stems — the present-stem of the 
reduplicating class, the reduplicated aorist, and the intensive — is not pos- 
sible, since no criterion of form exists which does not in some cases fail, and 
since the general equivalence of modal forms from all stems (682), and the 
common use of the perfect as a present in the Veda (823), deprive us of 
a criterion of meaning. There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that 
a considerable body of forms are to be reckoned here; optatives like Ima- 
qyiin and babhfiyfiB and babhtlydt, imperatives like babhtitu, subjunc- 
tives like jabhdrat, show such distinctive characteristics of the perfect 
formation that by their analogy other similar words are confidently classed 
as belonging to the perfect. 

809. The normal method of making snch forme would appear 
to be as follows: from a reduplicated perfect-stem, as (for example) 
muinuo, an imperative would be made by simply appending, as 
usual, the Imperative endings; the derived subjunctive mode-stem 
would be muiudea (accented after the analogy of the strong forms 
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of the perfect indicative), and would take either primary or secon- 
dary endings; and the optative mode-stems would be mumuoyl in 
the active, and momuol (accent on personal endings) in the middle. 

And the great majority of the forms in question (about three 
quarters) are made in these ways. Thus: 

810. Examples of the regular subjunctive formation are: 

a. with secondary endings, active: 2d sing., papr&thas, oftk&nas, 
m&xnAhas, pipr&yas, bubodhas, rKrinas; 3d sing., oftkAnat, ja- 
bhdrat, rErdnat, aasEhat, paapkrqat, pipr&yat; 1st pi., cSkAnima, 
tatdnama, qQq&vama; 3d pL, tat^an. paprkthan (other persons do 
not occnr). This is the largest class of cases. 

b. with primary endings, active: here seem to belong only dadh&r- 
gati and vav&rtati: compare the formation with different accent below, 
811a. 

o. of middle forms occnr only the 3d sing, tat&pate, qaqdinate» 
yuyojate, jiid^^ate (SV. ; RV. has Jujog ate) ; and the 3d pi. cakdnanta» 
tatdxianta (and perhaps two or three others; below, 811b« end). 

811. But not a few subjunctives of other formation occnr; thus: 

a. With strengthened root-syllable, as above, but with accent on the 
reduplication (as in the majority of present-forms of the reduplicating class: 
above, 646). Here the forms with primary endings, active, preponderate, 
and are not very rare: for example, ji^ogasi, jujogatl, jujogathas, 
jujo^atha (other persons do not occur). With secondary endings, j^Ofas, 
jujo^at, and jujogan are the forms that belong most distinctly here (since 
d&daqaB and sufudas etc. are perhaps rather anrists). And there is no 
middle form bnt jujogate (RV. : see above, 810 o). 

b. With nnstrengtbened root-syllable occur a small body of forms, 
which are apparently also accented on the reduplication (accented examples 
are found only in 3d pi. mid.): thus, active, for example, mumuoas; 
vavytat, vlvidat, ququvat; the only middle forms are dadhpqate, 
v&vpdhate, 3d sing.; and c&kramanta, d&dhpijanta, rurucanta (with 
dadabhanta, paprathanta, mamahanta, juhuranta, which might 
also belong elsewhere: 810c). 

c. Accented on the ending are vivpdb&nta and cakpp&nta (which 
are rather to be called augmentless pluperfects). 

d. As to forms with double mode-sign, or transfers to an a-conjngation, 
see below, 815. 

812. Examples of the regular optative formation are: 

a. Tn active: 1st sing., Enaqyam, jagamyEm, pappeyEm, riric- 
yam; 2(1 sing., vavytyas, viviqy&s, quqrOydu, babhuyEs; 3d sing., 
JagamyEt, vavrtyEt, tutujyat, babhuydt; 2d nu., jagmyfitam, quqrii- 
yatam; 1st pi., BEsahyEma, vavytyEma, ququyEma; 3d pi., tatanyus, 
vavrjyus, vavftyuB. The forms are quite numerous. 
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b. In middle, the forms are few; namely, Ist sing., vav|tiya; 2d 
sing., vflvrdhlthas, cakijainithfta; 3d sing., jagrasita, vavrtita, 
m&mf*JIta, dudhuvita, ^u^ucita; 1st pi., vavptunahl. And aftsa- 
hlafh&B and ririfi^ta appear to furnish examples of preeative optative 
forms. 

c« There is no Irregular mode of formation of perfect optatives. Indi- 
vidual irregularities are shown by certain forms: thus, cakriyfta, paply&t» 
9U9rdyaa and Qu^ruyatam, ^vith treatment of the final as before the 
passive-sign ya (770); anajyat with short initial; Qi^riti from 
Jakfiy&t is anomalous: riri^ea is the only form that shows a union-vowel 
a (unless also aifet, from y^8&). 

813. Of regular imperative forms, only a very small number arc to 
be quoted: namely, active, cakandhi, rarandhf, cikiddhi, titigdhi, 
mumugdhf, 9 U 9 ugdh{, and piprlhf; c&kantu, rftrantu, mumoktu, 
and babhutu; mumuktam and vavpktam; juju^^ana and vavpttana 
(unless we arc to add mamaddhf, mamattu, mam&ttana) ; — middle, 
vavptava and vavpddhvam. AY. has once dadp 9 ram. 

814. As irregular imperatives may be reckoned several which show 
a union-vowel a^ or have been transferred to an a-conjiigatioii. Such are, 
in the active, mumocatam and jujoBatam (2d du.), and mumocata 
(2d pi.); In the middle, piprAyaava (only one fonud with accent), and 
m&mahaavat vftvpdhoava, vflvpfaava (2d sing.), and m&mahant&m 
(3d pi.: probably to be accented -Aava and -Ant&m). 

816. Such imperatives as these, taken in connection with some of 
the subjunctives given above (and a few of the '^pluperfect” forms: below, 
820)« suggest as plausible the assumption of a double present-stem, with 
reduplication and added a (with which the desiderative stems would be 
comparsble: below, 1026 ff.): for example, jujo^a from VJuf, from which 
would come jujo^aai etc. and jujofate (811a) as indicative, jvyo^aa 
etc. as subjunctively used augmeutless imperfect, and jujo^atam as im- 
perative. Most of the forms given above as subjunctives with primary 
ending lack a marked and constant subjunctive character, and would pass 
fairly well as indicatives. And It appears tolerably certain that from one 
root at least, vpdh, such a double stem is to be recognized; from vftvpdha 
come readily vftvpdhate, vavpdhanta, and from it alone can come regu- 
larly v&vpdhaava, vavpdhete and vavpdh&ti (once, RV.) — and, yet 
more, the participle vavpdhAnt (RV. ; AY. vfivpdh&nt : an Isolated case) : 
yet even here we have also vfivpdhithaa, not vavydheth&a. To assume 
double present-stems, however, in all the cases would be highly Implau- 
sible; it is better to recognize the formation as one begun, but not car- 
ried out. 

a. Only one other subjunctive with double mode-sign — namely, 
pappc&ai — is found to set beside v&vpdh&ti. 

816. Forms of different model are not very seldom made from the 
same root : for example, from y'muc, the subjunctives mumocaa, muxno- 
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catl, and mumucas; from V'dliffi dadhArfsti and dadhffate; from 
y'pri, the imperatl^ea piprihl and piprAyaara. 

Pluperfect. 

817. Of an augment-preterit from the perfect-stem, to which the 
name of pluperfect is given on the ground of its formation (though 
not of its meaning), the Veda presents a few examples; and one or 
two forms of the later language (mention<>d above. 788b) have also 
been referred to it. 

a. There is much of the same difSculty in distinguishing the pluper- 
fect as the perfect modes from kindred reduplicated formations. Between 
it and the aorist, however, a difference of meaning helps to make a separation. 

818. The normal pluperfect should show a strong stem in the siiigu- 
lar active, and a weak one elsewhere — thus, mumoc and mumuo — 
with augment prefixed and secondary endings added (u8 in 3d pi. act., 
ata in 3d pi. mid.). 

a. Of forms made according to this model, we have, 'in the active: 
1st sing., ajagrabham and acacakaam (which, by its form, might be 
aorist: 860); 2d sing. ddoRRu; 3d sing., ajagan and aciket; 2d du., 
amumuktam ; 2d pi. AJaganta, and aJoffRUtana and ajabhartana (a 
strong form, as often in this person: 650a); 3d pi. (perhaps), ama- 
mandus and amamadua. To these may be added the augmentless cAkAn 
and rArAn, ciketam and cakaram. In the middle, the 3d pi. aeakriran 
and ajagmiran (with Iran instead of ata), and the augmcntless 2d sing. 
jugurtbAa and aupupthAa, are the most regular forms to be found. 

810. Several forms from roots ending in consonants save the endings 
in 2d and 3d sing. set. by inserting an I (566 b): thus, Abubhojla, 
avive^Ia; arireeXt, Ajagrabhit (avAvarit and avAva^ltAm are rather 
iiiteiisivcs) ; and the augmcntless jihinaia (accent?) and dadliari}it belong 
with them. 

820. A few forms show a stem ending in a : they are, in the active : 
3d sing., aaaavajatv acikitat, acakrat; in the middle: 3d sing., Apip- 
rata; 2d du., ApaappdhethAin ; 3d pi., atitvipanta (which by its form 
might be aorist), Adadf hanta ; and cakradat, cakppAnta, vAvfdhAiita, 
juliuranta» would perhaps be best classified here as augmentless forms 
(compare 81 1 > above). 


Uses of the Perfect. 

821. Perfects are quouble as made from more than half the 
roots of the langnage, and they abound in use at every period and 
in almost all branches of the literature, though not always with the 
same value. 

a. According to the Hindu grammarians, the perfect is used in the 
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ntnitlon of ftett not witnesied by the narrator; bnt there ta no etidence 
of iti being either exclnalToly or diatinetlTely so employed at any period. 

b. In the later language, it is simply a preterit or past tense, 
equivalent with the imperfect, and freely interchangeable or coor- 
dinated with it. It is on the whole less common than the imperfect, 
although the preferences of different authors are diverse, and it some- 
times exceeds the imperfect in frequency (compare (927). 

o. The perfects wada and iha are everywhere used with pres- 
ent value. In the Brahmanas, also others, especially dftdhira, also 
didiya. bibhiya, etc. 

822. In the Brahmanas, the distinction of tense-valne between per- 
fect and imperfect is almost altogether lost, as in the later language. But 
in most of the ..texts the imperfect is the ordinary tense of narration, the 
perfect being only exceptionally nsed. Thus in PB., the imperfects are to 
the perfects as more than a hundred to one ; in the Brahmana parts of TS. 
and TB., as over thirty-four to one; and in those of MS. in about the 
same proportion; In AB., as more than four to one, the perfect appearing 
mostly in certain passages, where it takes the place of imperfect. It is 
only in (B. that the perfect is much more commonly nsed, and even, to 
a considerable extent, In coordination with the imperfect. Throughout the 
Brihmanas, howeTer, the perfect participles have in general the true ^per- 
fect** value, indicating a completed or proximate past. 

828. In the Veda, the case is very different. The perfect is used 
as past tense in narration, but only rarely; sometimes also it has a true 
**perfect” sense, or signifies a completed or proximate past (like the aorist 
of the older language: 828); but oftenest it has a value hardly or not 
at all distinguishable in point of time from the present. It is thus the 
equivalent of imperfect, aorist, and present; and it occurs coordinated with 
them all. 

a. Examples are: of perfect with present, n& qrftmyanti nd vi 
mu&oanty dte v&yo n& paptuh (RV.) they weary not nor stop, they fly 
like birds; ed ’d u r^A kqayati carqapinam aru nA nemib pAri 
tA babhuva (RV.) he in truth rules king of men; he embraces them all^ 
as the wheel the spokes; — of perfect with aorist, upo ruruce yuvatlr 
nA y6pi... Abhiid agnih samidhe manuqapfim Akar Jydtir bAdh- 
amAnA tAmAfrsi (RV.) she is come beaming like a young maiden^; Agni 
hath appeared for the kindling of mortals ; she hath made light, driving away 
the darkness; — of perfect with imperfect, Ahann Ahim Anv apAa ta- 
tarda (RV.) he slew the dragon, he penetrated to the waters. Such a 
coordination as this last is of constant occurrence in the later language: 
e. g. mumude *p11Jayac cAi *iiAxii (R.) he was glad, and paid honor to 
her ; vastrAnte JagrAha akandhadeqe *Bfjat taaya arajam (MBh.) she 
took hold of the end of his garment, and dropped a garland on his shoulders. 


I 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE AORIST SYSTEMS. 

824. Under the name of aorist are included (as was 
pointed out above, 632) three quite distinct formations, each 
of which has its sub- varieties: namely — 

I. A SIMPLE AORIST (equivalent to the Greek '"second 
aorist”), analogous in all respects as to form and inflection 
with the imperfect. It has two varieties: 1. the root- 
aorist, with a tense-stem identical with the root (corres- 
ponding to an imperfect of the root-class); 2. the a-aorist, 
with a tense-stem ending in 9 a, or with union-vowel 9 a 
before the endings (corresponding to an imperfect of the 
a-class). 

II. 3. A REDUPLICATING AORIST, perhaps in origin iden- 
tical with an imperfect of the reduplicating class, but 
having come to be separated from it by marked peculiarities 
of form. It usually has a union-vowel ^ a before the end- 
ings, or is inflected like an imperfect of one of the a-classes ; 
but a few forms occur in the Veda without such vowel. 

III. A siGMATiG or SIBILANT AORIST (corresponding to 
the Greek "first aorist”), having for its tense-sign a H s 
added to the root^ either directly or with a preceding auxil- 
iary ^ i; its endings are usually added immediately to the 
tense-sign, but in a small number of roots with a union- 
vowel 9 a; a very few roots also are increased by f^^s for 
its formation; and according to these differences it falls 
into four varieties: namely, A. without union-vowel 51 a 
before endings: 4. s-aorist, with H s alone added to the 
root; 5. 4'&orist, the same with interposed ^ i; 6. sif- 
aorist, the same as the preceding with H^s added at the 
end of the root; B. with union-vowel 5f at 7. sa-aorist. 
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826. All these varieties are bound together and made 
into a single complex system by certain correspondences of 
form and meaning. Thus, in regard to form, they are all 
alike, in the indicative, augment-preterits to which there 
does not exist any corresponding present; in regard to 
meaning, although in the later or classical language they 
are simply preterits, exchangeable with imperfects and per- 
fects, they all alike have in the older language the general 
value of a completed past or ''perfect, translatable by have 
done and the like. 

820. •orist-syttem is a formation of infrequent oecuneiice in 
much of the classical Sanskrit (its forms are found, for example, only 
twenty-one times in the Nala, eight in the Hitopade^s, seven in Manu, six 
each la the Bhagavad-Olta and (akuntala, and sixty-six times, from four- 
teen roots, in the Hist book, of about 2600 lines, of the Ramayana: com- 
pare ^827 b)f and it possesses no participle, nor any modes (excepting in 
the. j^rohibitive use of its augmentless forms : see 679 ; and the so-called 
precative: see 921 ff.); in the older language, on the other band, it is 
quite common, and has the whole variety of modes belonging to the present, 
and sometimes participles. Its description, accordingly, must be given 
mainly as that of a part of the older language, with doe notice of its res- 
triction in later use. 

827. a. In the BY., nearly half the roots occurring show aorist forms, 
of one or another class ; in the AV., rather less than one third ; and in the 
other texts of the older language comparatively few aorists occur which are 
not found in these two. 

b. More than fifty roots, in KV. and AV. together, make aorist forms 
of more than one class (not taking into account the reduplicated or ''causa- 
tive” aorist) ; but no law appears to underlie this variety ; of any relation 
Boch as is taught by the grammarians, between active of one class and 
middle of another as correlative, there is no trace discoverable. 

o. Examples are: of classes 1 and 4, adbfim and dh&BUS from 
ydhA» ayuji and ayuk^ata from i/yuJ; — of 1 and 6, agrabham and 
agrabhlqma from ]/grabh, myqthAs and marfiqthAs from ymf^\ — 
of 1 and 2, ftrta and firat from ; — of 2 and 4, avidam and avitsi 
from yvid /ind, anijam and an&ikqlt from y'ny; — of 2 and 5, eane- 
ma and aaSnisam from |/Ban; — of 2 and 7, aruham and arukqat 
from |/ruh; — of 4 and 5, amatsus and amftdiquB from ymad; — 
of 4 and 6, hftBmahi and hliaiquB from plia; — of 1 and 2 and 4, 
atnata and atanat and atAn from ytan ; — of 1 and 4 and 5, abudb- 
ran and ibhutBi and b6dhiqat from )/budh, Antar and Btyqiya and 
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utaris from Often the second, or second tnd third, dm is rep- 

resented by only an isolated form or two. 

I. Simple Aorist. 

888. This is, of the three principal divisions of aorist, the one 
least removed from the analogy of forms already explained; it is 
like an imperfect, of the root-class or of the A-class, without a corres- 
ponding present indicative, but with (more or less fragmontarily) all 
the other parts which go to make up a complete present-system. 

1. Boot-aorist. 

829. a. This formation is in the later language limited 
to a few roots in CIT ft and the root >T bhtl, and is allowed 
to be made in the active only, the middle using instead 
the 8-aorist (4j, or the i^-aorist (5). 

b. The roots in 151T & take 3H us as 3d pi. ending, and, 
as usual, lose their ^ S before it; >|^bhti (as in the perfect: 
793 a) retains its vowel unchanged throughout, inserting 
^^v after it before the endings iSFI^am and CR^an of Ist 
sing, and 3d pi. Thus: 


B. 

d. p. 


d. 

p* 



-N. 


JEM*r 

Adam 

ad&va &dfima 

&bhuvam 

&bbuTa 

&bhama 



cx-s. 


!6MfT 

ad&8 

ddatam kdata 

ibhuB 

&bhutam 

&bhuta 





5M5R 

&d&t 

AdStftm Adu. 

abhut 

abbutam 

&bhuvan 


For the classical Sanskrit, this is the whole story. 

830. In the Veda, these same roots are decidedly the most fre- 
quent and conspicuous representatives of the formation: especially 
the roots ga, d&, dha, pa drink, sthR, bhu; while sporadic forms 
are made from jnS, pra, sa, h&. As to their middle forms, see be- 
low', 834a. 

a. Instead of abhuvam* RV. has twice abhuvam. BhP. has agan» 
3d p]., instead of ague. 

831. But aorists of the same class are also made from a num- 
ber of roots in p, and a few in i- and u-vowe!s (short or long) — 
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with, At required by the anelogy of the tense with an imperfect of 
the root-class, gu^a-strengthening in the three persons of the singular. 

a. Thus (in the actlTe), from Aqravam and dqrot; (torn, 

y^qriy dqrea and dqret; ftom ykp mdbe, dkaram and dkar (for akara 
and akart); from vy enclout dTar(686a); and so dstar, aspar. Dual 
and plural forms are much less freqnent than singular; hut for the most 
part they also show an irregular strengthening of the root-vowel: thus 
(inelnding angmentless forms), dkanna and karma and dkarta, wartam, 
apartam, dhema and dketana* bhema, aqravan; regular are only 
avran, Akran, ahyan, and Aqriyan. 

838. Further, from a few roots with medial (or initial) vowel 
capable of gupa-strengtbening and having in general that strength- 
ening only b the singular. 

a. Thus, Abhedam and abhet from ybhid; Amok from y^muc; 
yojam from )/yuJ ; rok (VS.) from ; arodham and arudhma from 
l/rudh; avart from yvft; vArk from y'vpj (AV. has once avpk); adar- 
qam from i^dpq; ardhma horn }/pdh; and adpqan, avpjan, aqvitan. 
But chedxna, with gu^a, from y'chid, and adarqma (TS.) from y^dpq. 

833. Again, from a larger number of roots with a as radical 
vowel : 

a. Of these, gam (with n for m when final or followed by m: 143a, 
812 a) is of decidedly most frequent occurrence, and shows the greatest 
variety of forms: thus, Agamam, Agan (2d and 3d sing.), Aganma, 
aganta (strong form), Agman. The other cases are akran from /kram ; 
Atan f^om ytan; abhrAf |/bhraj; askan from Vskand; aarat 
from i/sraAs (? VS.); dhak and daghma from ^dagh; anat (686a) 
and aaaft&m from ^naq; dghas or aghat, AghastAm, aghasta, and 
Akqan (for agbsan, like agman) from y^ghas; and the 3d pll. in us, 
Akramus, ayamus, dabbus, nytus (pf.?), mandus. 

834. So far only active forms have been considered. In the 
middle, a considerable part of the forms are such as are held by the 
grammarians (881) to belong to the s-aorist, with omission of the 
a : they doubtless belong, however, mostly or altogether, here. Thus : 

a. From roots ' ebding in vowels, we have adhitbAs, adbita (also 
abita), and adbimabi; aditbas, adita, and adimabi (and adlmabi 
from y^dA cut),- Aqlta (?) ; BimAbi; AstbitbAs and astbita and Astbiran, 
forms of a-roots ; — of p-roots, akri, AkptbAs, Akpta, akr AtAm, Akrata 
(and the anomalous krAnta); avri, avptbAs, avpta; Arta, Arata; mptbAs, 
ampta; dbptbAs; adptbAs; astpta; abptbAs; gurta; — • of i and u 
roots, the only examples are abvi (? AY., once), Abumabi, and Aoi- 
dbvam. The absence of any analogies whatever for the omission of a a, in 
such forms, and the occurrence of avri and akri and Akrata, show that 
their reference to the s-aorist is probably without sufficient reason. 

b. As regards roots ending in consonants, the case is more question- 
able, since loss of a after a final consonant before tbAs and ta (and, of 
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conrge, dhTam) would be in many caaes required by euphonic rule (833 o 
ff.). We find, howoTer, such unmistakable middle inflection of the root- 
aorist as BjuiU iyukthfta, dyukta, ayiUmahi» dyugdhvam, dyiUran; 

and dqata; n&Aqi; apadi (1st sing.) and apadmahi and apadran; 
dmaxunahi; gdnvahi and dgamnahi and dgmata; atnata; djani 
(1st sing.) and i^flata (3d pi.); from )/gam are made agathla and agata^ 
ftom ytan, atathfta and dtata, and horn yman, amata, with treatment 
of the final like that of ban in present inflection (037). The ending ran 
is especially frequent in 3d pi., being taken by a number of verbs which 
have no other middle person of this aorist: thus, agpbliran» dapgran* 
adpqran, abudhran. dvptran. ajuqran» akppran, aBppdbraa, awaa- 
ran, Aviqran; and ram is found besiile ran in ddpqram, ibudhraniv 
daygram. 

c. From roots of which the final would combine with a to it 
seems more probable that aorist-forms showing k (instead of 9 ) before the 
ending belong to the root-aorist : such are amukthfia (and dmngdhvam), 
apykthfta and apykta, dbhakta, avykta, aasdcthda and aaakta, rlk- 
thaa» wikth&a and vikta, arukta; apraq^Rf ayaqta,^dapaqta» aayqtl^ 
and dayqta, and myqth&s would be the same in either case. 

d. There remain, as cases of more doubtful belonging, and probably 
to be ranked in part with the one formation and in part with the other, 
according to their period and to the occurrence of other persons : ohitthft8» 
nutthaa and dnutta and dnuddhvam, patthftB> bhitthRa* amatta, 
atapthfta, alipta, aaypta; and finally, drabdha, alabdba, aruddba, 
abuddha, ayuddha, and drogdhfis (MBh.: read drugdhfta): see 883. 

Modes of the Boot-aorist. 

836. Subjunctive. In subjunctive use, forms identical with the 
augmentless indicative of this aorist are much more frequent than the more 
proper subjunctives. Those to which no corresponding form with augment 
occurs have been given above; the others it is unnecessary to report in 
detail. 

830. a. Of true subjunctives the forms with primary endings are 
quite few. In the active, k&r&pi, gftni, gam&ni (for bhuvftni, see be- 
low, c); kdraai; athftti, datl and dhati (which are almost indicative in 
value), karati, joqati, padftti, bhedatl, rfidhati, varjati; BthftthaB» 
karathaa and karataa, darqathaa, qrawathaa and qr&wataa: and 
(apparently) karanti, g&manti. In the middle, joqaae; idhate (?), 
kdrata» bhdjate* yojate, v&rjate; dhethe and dhSithe; karft]nahe» 
dhftmahe. g&mftmah&i. 

b. Forms with secondary endings are, in the active, ddrqam» bho- 
jam, yojam; k&raa, t&rdas, pdreas* ydmaa, rftdh&a, vdraa; karat, 
gdmat, garat, joqat, daghat, padftt, yamat, yodhat, rldhat, vdrat, 
vdrtat, qrdwat, adghat, ap&rat; kdr&ma, gamftma, rftdh&ma; gdman. 
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garan, dAr^an, yarnao. No middle forms are classifiable with confi- 
dence here. 

o. The series bhuyam, bhuvaSy bhuvat, bhuvan, and bhuvftni 
(compare abhuvam: 830a), and the isolated ^ruvat, are of doubtful 
belongings; with a different accent, they would seem to be of the next 
class; here, a gu^a-strengthening would be more regular (but note the ab- 
sence of gu^a in the aorlst indicative and the perfect of )/bhu). 

837. Optative. The optative active of this aorist constitutes, with 
a 8 interposed between mode-sign and personal endings (607), the preca- 
tive active of the Hindu grammariaus, and Is allowed by them to be made 
from every verb, they recognizing no connection between it and the aorist. 
But In the 2d sing, the interposed s is not distinguishable from the person- 
al ending; and, a^ter the earliest period (see 838), the ending crowds 
out the sibilant In the 3d sing., which thus comes to end in yat instead 
of yftB (compare ,^66 a). 

a* In the older language, however, pure optative forms, without the 
B, are made from this tense. From roots in fi occur (with change of fi to 
e before the y: 260 d) dey&m, dheyftm and dheyuB, and Btheyftma; 
in a-vowels, bhuyama; in p, kriyama; in consonants, a^yam and 
a^yAma and a^yus, vpjyam, ^aky&m, yujy&va and yujyatftm, sfihya- 
ma, and tpdyas. 

b. The optative middle of the root-aorist is not recognized by the 
Hindu grammarians as making a part of the precativc formation. The ttV. 
has, however, two precativc forms of It, namely padlftA and mucipta. 
Much more common In the older language arc pure optative forms ; namely, 
a^^a and a^imahi (this optative is especially cominoii), indhiya, gmi- 
ya, muriya, ruclya; arita, ohita, vurita; idhimahi, na^Imahi, 
naaimahi, ppcimahi, mudimahi, yamimahi; and probably, from fi- 
Toots, Blmahi and dhimahi (which might also be aiigmentless indicative, 
since adhlmahl and adhlt&m » also occur). Ail these forms except the 
three in 3d sing, might be precative according to the general understand- 
ing of that mode, as being of persons which even by the native authorities 
arc not claimed ever to exhibit the inserted sibilant. 

838. Precative active forms of this aorist are made from the earliest 
period of the language. In liV., they do not occur from any root which 
has not also other aorist forms of the same class to show. The RV. forms 
are: 1st sing., bhuy&Bam; 2d sing., avyfts, jiteyftB, bhuyan, mpdhyftB, 
Bahy&B ; 3d sing, (in -yftB, for -yftBt ; RV. has no 3d sing, in yftt, which 
is later the universal ending), avy&B, a^yftB, pdhyftB, gamyaB, daghyftB, 
peyftB, bhuyan, yamy&B, yuyftB, vpjyftB, 9ruyft8, Bahyftn; 1st pi., 
kriyftBxna (beside kriyftma: 837 a). AV. has six 1st persons sing, in 
-yAsam, one 2d in -y^B, one 3d In -yftt (and one in -yftB, in a RV. 
passage), three 1st pi. in -yaBma (beside one in yftma, in a RV. passage), 
and the 2d bh^ftBtha (doubtless a false reading: TB. has -Bta in the 
corresponding passage). From this time on, the pure optative forms nearly 
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disappear (the exceptions are given in 837a). But the precative forms are 
nowhere common,* excepting as made from /bhu; and from no other root 
is anything like a complete series of persons quotable (only bhuyftava 
and bhiiyRBtftin being wanting ; and these two persons have no represent- 
ative from any root). All together, active optative or precative forms are 
made in the older language from over fifty roots; and the epic and classi- 
cal texts add them from hardly a dozen more: see further 926. 

839. Imperative. Imperative forms of the root-aorist are not rare 
in the early language. In the middle, indeed, almost only the 2d sing, 
occurs: it is accented cither regularly, on the ending, as kppvAy dhiqvA, 
yukqwA, or on the root, as mAtsva, yakqva, vaAsva, ruva, B&kfva; 
dlqva and mftsva are not found with accent; the 2d pi. is represented 
by kpdhvam, wo^vam. In the active, all the persons (2d and 3d) are 
found in use; examples are: 2d sing., kpdhi, vpdhi, qagdhf, qrudhi, 
gadhi, yaihdhf, gahi, mahi, a&hi, mogdhi; 3d sing., gazhtUp d&tu, 
aatu, qr6tu, a6tu; 2d du., dfitam. jitam, qaktam, qrutAm, bhQtam, 
apptdm, gatAm, riktam, vo^bam, nitam, sutAm; Sd du., only gaih- 
tfim, d&tAm. vofjham; 2d pL, gfita, bhuta, qruta, kpta, gata, data, 
dhAtana; 3d pi., only dhantu, qruvantu. These are. the most regula*’ 
forms; but irregularities as to both accent and stiengthening are not infre- 
quent. Thus, strong forms in 2d du. and pi. are yamtAm, varktam, 
vartam; kArta, gAmta (once gamta), yaihta, vartta, beta, qr6ta» nota; 
and, with tana, kartana, gAibtana, yam tana, sotana, and the irregular 
dbetana (|/dbA); in 3d dn., gaibtam. Much more irregular are y6dbi 
(instead of yuddbi) from |/yudb, and bodhi from both ybudb and 
Vbhu (instead of buddb( and bhudhi). A single form (3d sing.) in 
tat is found, namely qastfit. We find kpdhi also later (MBh. l^hP.). 

a. As to 2d persons singular in si from the simple root used in au 
imperative sense, see above, 624. 

Participles of tbe Boot-aorist. 

840. In the oldest language, of the RV., are found a number 
of participles which must be reckoned as belonging to this formation. 

a. In the active, they are extremely few : •namely, krant, citAnt (Ot 
giuAnt, stbant, bbidAnt, vpdbant, dyutant- (only in composition), 
and probably pdbAnt. And BbP. has mypant (but probably by error, for 
mppyant). 

b. Id the middle, they are in RY. much more numerous. The accent 
is usually on the final of the stem: thus, arApA, idbanA, krapA, Jiiq- 
ApA, tppipA^ nidAnA, piqAnA, ppetnA, pratbAziA, budbAna, bbiyAnA, 
manAnA, mandAnA, yujAnA, ruoAnA, vipAnA, vrApA, urApA, qubh- 
£iA, sacAnA, suvAnA or svAnA, spjAnA, sppdbAnA, biyAnA; — but 
sometimes on the root-syllable: thus, oitAna, cyAvAna, rubApa, ubAna 
(pres.?), vAsAna, qumbbAna; — while a few show both accentuations 
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(compare 618 d): thus, and dp^fina, dyutini and dyutina^ 

yatfina and y&tftna ; and eetSna and hray&i^a oconr only in composition. 
A very few of those are found once or twice in other texts, namely oi- 
tftna, dyutftna, ruhft^at vasftna. auvina; and -knpina oecnra once 
in Apast. (xiv. 2fii. 4). 

841. All together, the roots exhibiting in the older language 
forms which are with fair probability to be reckoned to the root- 
aorist-system are about a hundred and thirty; over eighty of them 
make such forms in the RV. 

PaBBive Aorist third person singular. 

848. A middle third person singular, of peculiar formation and 
prevailingly passive meaning, is made from many verbs in the older 
language, and has become a regular part of the passive conjugation, 
being, according to the grammarians, to be substituted always for the 
proper third person of any aorist middle that is used in a passive 
sense. 

843. This person is formed by adding ^ i to the root, 
which takes also the augment, and is usually strengthened. 

a. The ending i belongs elsewhere only to the lirit perion; and this 
third person apparently stands in the same relation to a first in i as do, 
in the middle voice, the regnUr 3d sing, perfect, and also the frequent 
Vedic 3d sing, present of the root-class (613), which are identical in form 
with their respective first persons. That a fuller ending has been lost off 
is extremely improbable ; and hence, as an aorist formation from the simple 
root, this is most properly treated here, in connection with the ordinary 
root-aorist. 

844. Before the ending ^ i, a final vowel, and usually 
also a medial ^ a before a single consonant, have the vyddhi- 
strengthening ; other medial vo^vels have the gupa-strength- 
ening if capable of it (240); after final ^ & is added IT^y. 

a. £.vamplcs (all of them quotable from the older language) are : 
from roots ending in &, djnayi, adhayi, apftyj ; in other vowels, dqrftyi, 
astfivi, dhavi, dkari, dstari; — from roots with medial 1, u, r, aceti, 
acchedi, aqesi, dbodhi, amoci, dyoji, ddarqi, asarji, varbi; from 
roots with medial a strengthened, agftmi, apfidi, ayftmi, avSei, v&pi, 
aBftdi (these are all the earlier cases); with a unchanged, only djani 
(and RV. has once jani), and, in heavy syllables, dmyakfi, vandi, 
qaAsi, syandi; with medial &, abhrfiji, dradhi; — from roots with 
initial vowel, drdhi (only case). 

b. Acoordiiig to the grammarians, certain roots in am, and y^vadh, 
retain the a uneiiangci : quotable are ajani (or ajftni), agami (or agami). 
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aavaait avadhi» also araoi; and there are noted beiidesi from roots 
sometimes showing a nasal, adaA^i, arambhi, aruidhi, s^ambhit 
abhafiji or abhfijl, alambhi (always, with prepositions) or alftbhi, 
aetambhi; has asaiiji. 

c. Augmentless forms, as in all other like cases, are met with, with 
either indicative or snhjunctiYe Yaliie: examples (besides the two or three 
already given) are : dh^i, ^ravi, bbftri, reel, v4di» rool» Jdul, pidi, 
ardhi. The accent, when present, is always on the root-syllable 
(SV. dhfiyf is doubtless a false reading). 

845. These forms are made in RV. from forty roots, and all the other 
earlier texts combined add only about twenty to the number; from the 
later language arc quotable thirty or forty more; in the epics they are 
nearly unknown. When they come from roots of nenter meaning, as gam, 
pad, sad, bhrftj, rftdh, rue, saiij, they have (like the so-called passive 
participle in ta: 962) a value equivalent to that of other middle forms; 
in a case or two (UV. vii. 73. 3 [?]; VS. xxviii. 15; TB. il. 6. 10*) they 
appear even to be used transitively. 

2. The a-aorist. 

846; a. This aorist is in the later language allowed to 
be made from a large number of roots (near a hundred). 
It is made in both voices, but is rare in the middle, most 
of the roots forming their middle according to the a- class 
(878 ff.j or the i^-class (898 ff.). 

b. Its closest analogy is with the imperfect of the 
a-class (751 if.! ; its inflection is the same with that in all 
particulars ; and it takes in general a weak form of root — 
save the roots in ^ y (three or four only), which have the 
gui^a-strengtheiii ng . 

c. As example of inflection may be taken the root 
flic pour. Thus: 

active. middle. 

8. (1. p. s. d. p. 

I qfwN mfm 

asicam asieftva asicama asice asic&vahi Asieftmahi 

■I 

asicas asicatam asicata Aaicathfia &sicethftm Aeicadlivam 

asicat asicatfim asican Asicata Asioetftm Asicanta 


Whitney, Gramniar. 2. cd. 
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847. The a-aorlst makes in the RV. a siuall flguie betide the xoot- 
aorisi, being represented by less tkan half the latter’s number of roots. It 
becomes, however, more common later (it Is the only form of aorlst which 
is made from more verbs in AV. than in RV.) ; and in Veda and Brahmana 
together about eighty roots exhibit the formation more or less fully. Of 
these a large number (Ailly half) are of the type of the roots which make 
their present-system according to the &-class, having a vowel capable of 
gu^a-strengthening before a Anal consonant (764): thus, with 1, chid, 
bhid, nU, rio, rip, lip, vid, Ipip (pfts), 2 pip, prip, plip, sio, sridh; 

with u, krudh, kpudh, guh, dap, dyut, drub, pup, budh, bhuj, 
muo, mruc, y^J, ruo, rud, rudh, mob, rub, puo; — with y, ydb, 
kyt, gydh, gyh, typ, typ, tyb, dyp, dyp, dhyp, nyt, mydh, myp, vyt, 
▼ydh, vyp, syp, byp. A small number end in vowels: thus, y, ky, sy 
(which have the . gupa-strengthening throughout), bi (? abyat once in 
AV.), and severat in ft, apparent transfers from the root-class by the weak- 
ening of their ft to a: thus, kbyft, bvft, vyft, pvft, and dft and dbft; 
and ftathat, regarded by the grammarians as aorlst to y'as throw ^ is doubt- 
less a like formation from )/Btbft. A few have a penultimate nasal in the 
present and elsewhere, which in this aorlst is lost: thus, bhrabp, tabs, 
dbvabs, arabs, krand, randb. Of less classlAable character are ap, 
kram, gam, gbaa, tarn, pam, pram, tan, aan, aad. Bp, daa, yaa, 
pak, dagb. The roots pat, nap, vao form the tense-stems papta, nepa, 
voca, of which the first is palpably and the other two are probably the 
result of reduplication; but the language has lost the sense of their being 
such, and makes other reduplicated aorists from the same roots (see be- 
low, 864). 

a. Many of these aoiists are simply transfers of the root-aoiist to an 
Skinflection. Conspicuous examples are akarat etc. and agamat etc. (in 
the earliest period only akar and agan). 

848. The inflection of this aorlst is in general so regular that it will 
be sufficient to give only examples of its Vcdic forms. We may take as 
model awldam, from |/yid /Ind, of which the various persons and modes 
are more ftequent and in fuller variety than those of any other verb. Only 
the forms actually quotable are instanced; those of which the examples 
found are from other verbs than yid are bracketed. Thus: 

active. middle. 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

1 &yidftm Avidftwa &vidftma Avide [Awidftwahi] Avldftmahi 

2 iwidaa [Avldata] [Awldathfta] 

3 Avldat Avidaa [avldata] [avidetftm] Avidanta 

a. The middle forms are rare in the earlier language, as in the later : 
we have Abwe etc., dkhye etc., Ayide (?) and avidanta, avooathfta 
and avoeftwabi (and awldftmabe GB. and aaioftmaba KB. are doubt- 
less to be amended to -mabl). 
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b. Augmentless forms, with indicative or subjunctive value, are not 
infrequent. Examples, showing accent on the tense-sign, according to the 
general analogies of the formation, are : ruhAm, eppM* bhujit» vidAt* 
aratAm, vocata* ^akan; vidata and vyAta (3d sing.), arAmahi* 
qi^Amahi, vidAnta, budhAnta, mpfsinta (for exceptions as cepards 
accent, see below, 853). 

Modes of the a-aorist. 

849. Tho subjunctive forms of this aorist arc few ; those which occur 
are iiistinccd below, in the method which was followed for the indicative: 

1 [vidava] vidama [vidAmahe] 

2 vidAthas vidatha 

;t vidat [vidAtAi PJ 

a. The ending thana is found once, in rigAthana. Of middle forms 
occur only qfgAtAi (AV. : but doubtless misreading for gfgyAtAi) and 
qiqAmahe (AV., for ItV. qi^Amahi). The form sAdathaa seems an indic- 
ative, made from a secondary pr«^9eiit-.stem. 

860. The optatives arc few in the oldest langnage, but become more 
frequent, and. in the Brahinanas are not rare. Kxamplds are: in active, 
bhideyam, videyam, aaneyam (TB. once sanem); vid^s, games; 
garnet, vocet; gametam; gamema, qakema, san^ma; vareta; in 
middle, (only) videya; gamemahi, vanemahi: ruhethAa etc. in the 
epics must be viewed rather as pre.sent forms of the A-class. 

a. A single middle precative form occurs, namely videq^a (AY., 
once); it is so isolated that how much may be inferred from it is very 
questionable. 

861. A complete scries of active imperative forms are made from 
)/Bad (including aadatana, 2d pi.), and the middle aadantAm. Other 
imperatives are very rare: namely, Sana, sAra, ruha, vidA; ruhAtam* 
vidAtam; khyAta. TS. has once vpdhAtu (compare 740). 

Participles of the a-aorist. 

852. a. The active participles tppAnt, rfqant or riqant, vpdhAnt, 
qiqAnt, qucAnt, sAdant, and (in participial compounds, 1309) kptant-, 
guhant-t vidant- (all RV.), are to be assigned with plausibility to this 
aorist. 

b. Likewise the middle participles guhAmAna, dhpqAmApa, dAaa- 
mSna (?), nytAmAna, quoAmAna, and perhaps vpdhAnA, sridhAnA. 

Irregularities of the a-aorist. 

863. A few irregularities and peculiarities may be noticed here. 

The roots in y, which (847) show a strengthening like that of the 

20 ^ 
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present of the unaccented a-clais, have likewise the accent upon the 
radical syllable, like that class: thus, from &ranta (augmentless 3d 
pi.), B&rat and ndra. The root sad follows the same rule: thus, s&da- 
tam; and from }/8an are found s&naa and aanat and sdnema and 
■dnaf beside aandyam and sanema. It is questionable whether these 
are not true analogues of the bhu-class (unacr^nted a-class) present-system. 
On the other hand, ruhat (beside ruh&m. ruhava, ruh&tam), qiqat 
and qiqfttfti (?), and Hqaat or rlaant are more isolated cases. In vici^ 
of such as these, the forms from the stem bhuva and qruya (836c) 
are perhaps to be referred hither. From i/vac, the optative is accented 
voodyam, voces, voedma, voedyus ; elsewhere the accent is on the root- 
syllable: thus, voce, vocat, vocati, vooanta. 

854. a. The stem voc has in Vcdic use well-nigh assumed the 
value of a root; its forms are very various and of frequent use, in RV. 
especially far outmimbering in occurrences all other forms from |/vac. 
Besides those already given, we find voc& (1st sing, impv.) and voeftti, 
voc&vahftl; voces, voceya, vocemahi; vocatftt (2d sing.), vocatu, 
vocatam, vocata. 

b. Of the stem neqa from j/naq only neqat occurs. 

c. The root qfts (as in some of its present forms : 639) is weakened 
to and makes aqiqam. 

866. Isolated forms which have more or less completely the 
aspect of indicative presents are made in the oldest language from 
some roots beside the aorist-systems of the first two classes. It must 
be left for maturcr research to determine how far they may be relics 
of original presents, and how far recent productions, made in the 
way of conversion of the aorist-stem to a root in value. 

a. Such forms are the following; from plep moke, kdrqi, kpthas, 
kptha, kpqe; from p'gam, gathd; from yd gather, ceti; from ydft 
give, d&ti, dfttu; from p^dhft put, dhftti; from |/pfi drink, pftthds, 
pSnti; from pl>hp, bhsurti; from p'muc, muednti; from p'rudh, rudh- 
mas (?); from yvpt, vartti. 


II. (3) Reduplicated Aorist. 

860. The reduplicated aorist is different from the other 
forms of aorist in that it has come to be attached in almost 
all cases to the derivative (causative etc.) conjugation in 
^ aya, as the aorist of that conjugation, and is therefore 
liable to be made from all roots which have such a conju- 
gation, beside the aorist or aorists which belong to their 
primary conjugation. Since, however, the connection of 
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the two is not a formal one (the aorist being made directly 
from the root, and not from the causative stem), but rather 
a matter of established association, owing to kinship of 
meaning, the formation and inflection of this kind of aor- 
ist is best treated here, along with the others. 

867. Its characteristic is a reduplication of the radical 
syllable, by which it is assimilated, on the one hand, to 
the imperfect of the reduplicating class [666 if.), and, on the 
other hand, to the so-called pluperfect (817 ff.). Hut the 
aorist reduplication has taken on a quite peculiar character, 
with few traces left even in the Veda of a different con- 
dition which may have preceded this. 

868. a. As regards, indeed, the consonant of the re- 
duplication, it follows the general rules already given (690), 
And the quality of the reduplicated vowel is in general as 
ill the formations already treated : it needs only to be noted 
that an a-vowel and y (or ar) are usually (for exceptions, 
see below, 860) repeated by an i-vowcl — as they are, to a 
considerable extent, in the reduplicated present also (660'. 

b. Hut in regard to quantity, this aorist aims always at 
establishing a diversity between the reduplicating and radi- 
cal syllables, making the one heavy and the other liglit. 
And the preference is very markedly for a heavy redupli- 
cation and a light root-syllable — whicli relation is brought 
about wherever the conditions allow. Thus: 

869. If the root is a light syllable (having a short 
vowx‘1 followed by a single consonant), the reduplication is 
made heavy. 

a. And this, usually by lengthening the reduplicating vowel, 
with i for radical a or f or 1 (in the single root containing that vow- 
el): thus, arlrifam, adudusam, ajganam, avivfdham, aoiklpam. 
The great majority of reduplicated aorists are of this form. 

b. If, however, the root begins with two consonants, so that the 
rcduplicjiting syllable will be heavy whatever the quantity of its vow- 
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el, the vowel remains short: thus, acik^lpam, aoukrudhom, ati- 
trasam, apiBpr 9 axn. 

360. If the root is a heavy syllable (having a long 
vowel, or a short before two consonants), the vowel of the 
reduplication is short: and in this case 3E1 a or ^ a, and 
H V (if it occurs), are reduplicated by ^ a. 

a. Thus, adidikfam, abubhufam (not quotable), adadak^am, 
adadhRvam, atatahsam. And, in the cases in which a root should 
both beg^in and end with two consonants, both syllables would be 
necessarily heavy, notwithstanding the short vowel in the former; 
thus, apapraccham, acaakandam (but no such forms are found in use] 

b. A medial f is allowed by the grammarians to retain the strength- 
ening of the causative stem, together with, of course, reduplication by a: 
thus, acakarfat, avavartat (beside aclk^i^at, avlvytat); but no such 
forms have been met with in use. 

c. These aorists arc not distinguishable in form from the so-called 
pluperfects (817ff.). 

861. a. In order, however, to bring about the favored relation 

of heavy reduplication and light radical syllable, a heavy root is 
sometimes made light ; either by shortening its vowel, as in ariradham 
from |/rftdh, avivaqam from /vSq, aslfadham from >/8adh, ajijivam 
from yfivt adldipam (K. and later; IIV. has didipas, from j'dip, 
abibhii^ain from asusucam from by dropping a 

penultimate nasal, as in acikradam fiom ^krand, auiByadam from 
V'Byand. 

b. In those cases in which (1047, an aorist is formed directly 
from a causal stem in ftp, the a is abbreviated to i: thus, atif^hip- 
am etc., i^ijnipat (but KSS. ajijnapat), jOiipaB, ajyipata (but 
VS. lyijapata); but from qrap comes a 9 iqrapama 

862. Examples of this aorist from roots with initial yowcI are very 
rare-, the older language has only &mamat (or amamat) from yam, 
ftpipan (^'fi. : BAU. ftpipipat) from V'*P. and arpipam (augmentless) 
from the causatiye stem arp of yp — in which latter the root is excess- 
ively abbreviated. The grammarians give other similar formations, as Rrci- 
cam from yore, &ubjijam from y^ubj, ftrjiham from yarh, ftieik^am 
from yik^, Rrdidham from ypdh. Compare the similar reduplication in 
desidcrativc stems: 1028b. 

S63. Of special irregularities may be mentioned: 

a. From ydyut is made (V.B.) the stem didyuta, taking its redu- 
plicating vowel from the radical semivowel. From ygup, instead of jugu- 
pa (B.S.), JB. has Jugfipa, and some texts (B.S.) have Jugupa; and 
jihvara (B.) is met with beside the regular Jihvara (V.B.). In caocha- 
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da (Nir.), and tbe more or leM donbtfol paprdtha and ^a^ao4 and 
BasTaJa (RV.) we have a instead of 1 in the reduplication. 

b. In support of their false view of this aorist as made from the 
causative stem iiistesd of directly from the root, the native grammarians 
teach that roots ending in an u-vowel may reduplicate with i, as repre- 
senting the a of the strengthened stem: thus, bibhawa fh>m bhav-aya, 
as well as bnbhuva from bhu. No example of such a formation, however, 
is met with except dpiplavam ((-B., once); against it we And dudruwa, 
bubhuva, rdruva, 9UQruva, and others. 


c. As to apaptam, avocam, and ane^am, see above, 847. 

864. The inflection of the reduplicated aorist is like 
that of an imperfect of the second general conjugation : that 
is to say, it has 51 a as final stem-vowel, with all the pe- 
culiarities which the presence of that vowel conditions 
(733a), Thus, from ysF^jan gke birth (stem jljana): 


active. 

8. d. p. 

t qsflsFPT !EIifl?Rlsr 

•N 

ajyanam aji^andva djljanama 

2 ysil^Hrl 

aju'anas djijanatam aj^anata 

3 qiftsRrn^ 

ajijanat njljanatam ajijanan 


middle. 

s. d. p. 

lEjsfhR 

djijane djuandvabi aj^andmahi 

gsfisnsR 

% N 

djljanathdB djijanethdm ajuanadhvam 

tftfisMH gR f l i Fm 

ajijanata djljanetdm ajuananta 


866. The middle forms are rare in the older language (the 3d 
pi. is decidedly the most common of them, being made from eleven 
roots; the 3d s. from seven); but all, both active and middle, arc 
quotable except 1st and 2d du. middle and Ist du. active. 

a. Atitape appears to he once Ubcd (RV.) as 3d sing., with pass- 
ive sense. 

866. A final p has the guna-strengthening before the endings ; 
thus, aeikarat, apiparam, atitaras, didaras, adidharat, amimarat, 
avivaran, jihvaras. Of siinil.ar strengthened forms from I and u-roots 
arc found apipr^^yan (TS.), abibhayanta (RV.), apiplavam ^B.;, 
acucyavat K.), a 9 ii 9 ravat (MS.), atuppavam (liV.]. Not many 
roots ending in other vowels than p make this aorist : sec below, 868. 

867. Forms of the inflection without union-vowol are occasionally 
met with ; namely, from roots ending in eoiisonants, Bifvap (2d sing., 
auguieiitless) from |/Bvap, and a9i9nBt from y9nath; from roots in p 
or ar, didhar (21 sin?.), and ajigar (2d and 3d sing.); for roots in i- 
and u-vowels, see 868. Of 3d pi. iii UB are found almost only a form 
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or two from i- and a-roots, with gii^a before the ending : thns, a^^rayos, 
&ottQyaviifl» a^u^ravnsy aangavua; bnt also ablbhi^ua and 

nina^ua (MBh.). 

868. In the later language, a few roots are said by the gram- 
marians to make this aorist as a part of their primary conjugation: 
they are 91 ! and 9 vi, dru and aru, kam, and dhfi suck (Qvi and dha 
optionally). 

a. In the older language are found from a9l9ret and a 9 i 9 - 

rayuB (noticed in the preceding paragraph) and a9i9riyat ((B.); from 
ydrvL, adudrot and adudruvat (TB. : not used as aorist) ; from ynm, 
aauarot and (augmentless) auaroa and auarot; from plcam, acika- 
metftm and -manta (B.S.). Of forms analogous with these occur a number 
from roots in u or u: thus, anunot and nunot from |/nu; ydyot from 
yyn itpaf^e; dudhot from p^dhu; apupot from ypu; tutos and 
tutot from }/tu; asu^ot from )/8u; — and one or two from roots in i 
or I: thus, Biget from ^bI (or Bft) bind; amlmet from ymi, bellow; 
apipreB (with apiprayan» noticed above) from yprl (and the ''imper- 
fects” from didhi etc., 670, are of corresponding form). And from ycju 
are made, with union- vowel I, acucyavit and acucyavltana. Few of 
these forms possess a necessarily causative or a decidedly aoristic value, 
and it is very doubtful whether they should not be assigned to the perfect- 
system. 

b. From the later language are quotable only aqiqriyat etc. (3d pi., 
-yan or -yuB) and adudruvat. 

Modes of the Reduplicated Aorist. 

809. a. As in other preterit formations, the augmentless in- 
dicative persons of this aorist are used subjunctively, and they are 
very much more frequent than true subjunctives. 

b. Of the latter are found only riradhft (Ist sing.); titap&sl; 
olklp&ti and Biqadhftti, and pisppqati (as if corresponding to an Indic- 
ative apisppk, like aqiqnat); and perhaps the 1 st sing. mid. qaqvacai. 

c. The augmentless indicative forms are accented in general on the 
reduplication: thus, dXdharas, nXnaqas; jijanat, piparat; jijanan; 
also sffvap; but, on the other hand, wc have also pip&rat, qiqrdthas 
and qiqn&that, and dudr&vat and tuftdvat (which may perhaps belong 
to the perfect: compare 810). According to the native grammarians, the 
accent rests either on the radical syllable or on the one that follows it. 

870. Optative forms are even rarer. The least questionable case is 
the middle "precative” rlri^ifta (ririflft^ has been ranked above with 
Bftsahiftftt M a perfect: 812b). Guoyuvimahi and cucyavirata be- 
long either here or to the perfect-system. 

871. Of imperatives, we have the indubitable forms pupurantu and 
qiqrathantu. And Jigptdm and Jigrtd, and didhrtam didhptA. 
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and jAiMtfan (ill BY. only), and perhaps BUfiiddta (AY.), are to be 
referred hither, as corresponding to the indicatlTei (without nnion-TOwel) 
ajigar and adidhar: theix short reduplicating TOwel and their accent 
assimilate them closely to the rednplicated imperfects (060 if.], with which 
we axe probably to regard this aorist as ultimately related. 

872. No participle is found belonging to the reduplicated aorist 

873. The number of roots from which this aorist is met with 
in the earlier language is about a hundred and twenty. In the later 
Sanskrit it is unusual; in the series of later texts mentioned above 
(828) it occurs only twice; and it has been found quotable from hardly 
fifty roots in the whole epic and classical literature. 


III. Sigmatic or Sibilant Aorist. 

874. a. The common tense-sign of all the varieties of 
this aorist is a [convertible to 180) which is added to 
the root in forming the tense-stem. 

b. This sibilant has no analogues among the class-signs of the present- 
system; but it is to be compared with that which appears (and likewise 
with or without the same union-yowel i) in the stems of th^ future tense- 
system (832 ff.) and of the desideratWe conjugation (1027 ff.). 

o. To the root thus increased the augment is prefixed 
and the secondary endings are added. 

876. In the case of a few roots, the sibilant tense- 
stem (always ending in ^ k^) is further increased by an a, 
and the inflection is nearly like that of an imperfect of the 
second or a- conjugation. 

870. a. In the vast majority of cases, the sibilant is 
the final of the tense-stem, and the inflection is like that 
of an imperfect of the first or non-a-conjugation. 

b. And these, again, fisdl into two nearly equal and 
strongly marked classes, according as the sibilant is added 
immediately to the final of the root, or with an auxiliary 
vowel ^ i, maHing the tense-sign Finally, before this 

the root is in a very small number of cases increased 
by a H^a, making the whole addition f^ps^slg. 
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877. We have, then, the following classification for the 
varieties of sibilant-aorist : 

A. With, endings added directly to the sibilant: 

4. with H 8 simply after the root: s-aorist; 

5. with ^ i before the is-aorist; 

6. the same, with n 8 at end of root: ai^-aorist. 

B. With ^ a added to the sibilant before the endings: 

7. with sibilant and ^ a: sa-aorist. 

a. As regards the distinction between the fourth and fifth forms, it 
may be said in a general way that those roots incline to take the auxil- 
iary 1 in the aorist which take it also in other formations; but it is impos- 
sible to lay down any strict rules as to this accordance. Compare 903. 

4. The B-aorist. 

878. The tense-stem of this aorist is made by adding 
fl^8 to the augmented root, of which also the vowel is usu- 
ally strengthened. 

870. The general rules as to the strengthening of the 
root- vowel are these: 

a. A final vowel (including ^ p) has the vpddhi-change 

in the active, and (excepting y) gu^a in the middle : thus, 
from lead active stem ana4, middle stem ane? ; 
from cru hear^ aerBuf and acro^ ; from 

kp malrCy ?r?iFT akBr^ and akp^. 

t t "s 

b. A medial vowel has the vpddhi-change in the active, 

and remains unaltered in the middle: thus, from chand 
seeniy active stem acchBnts, middle stem 

aochantB; from leavey ^^arBik? and crf^arik^; 

from /]pj^rudh obstruct ^ arButs and ST^fTT^aruts; 

from y^^spj pour outy crWTv^aBrBkf and Cl^^^aspk?. 

880. a. The endings are the usual secondary ones, with 
3Tl^ua (not ^EF^an) in 3d pi. act., and ^ ata (not ^ anta) 
in 3d pi. mid. 
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b. But before B s and rT t of 2d and 3d sing. act. is in 

^ f“ 

the later language always inserted an ^ I, making the end- 
ings and 

c. This iiiscrtiou is unknown in tho eirliest language (of the RV.) : 
see below, 888. 

881. a. Before endings beginning with t or th, the tense-sign 
8 is (233 e—e) omitted after the final consonant of a root — unless 
this be r, or n or m (converted to anusv&ra). 

b. The same omission is of course made before dhvam after a con- 
sonant ; and after a vowel the sibilant is either omitted or assimilated (the 
equivalence of dhv and ddhv in the theories of the grammarians and the 
practice of the manuscripts makes it impossible to say which: 232); and 
then the ending becomes ^bvam, provided the sibilant, if retained, would 
have been § (226 c): thus, astodbwam and av^dlivam (beside asto^ 
ata and avp^ata); dp^bvam (|/dp regard: once), which ia to 

dpthfts (2d sing.) as avp^iivam and avp^ata to avri and avpth&s; and 
kfijUivam (M.). 

C. According to the grammarians, the omission of B before t and th 
takes place also after a short vowel (the case can occur only in the 2d and 
3d sing, mid.); but we have seen above (834a) that thia ia to be view- 
ed rather as a substitution in those persons of the forms of the root-aorlst. 
Neither in the earlier nor in the later language, however, docs any example 
occur of an aorist-form with B retained after a abort vowel before these 
endings. 

d. After the final sonant aspirate of a root, the sibilant before the 
same endings is said by the Hindu grammarians to disappear altogether, the 
combination of the aspirate with the th or t of the ending being then 
made according to the ordinary rule for such cases (160) : thus, from the 
stem arftuts, for ar&udh-s, is made ar&uddha, as if from ar&udh-|-ta 
directly. No example of such a form is quotable from the literature; but 
the combination ia established by the occurrence of other similar cases 
(233 f). In the middle, in like manner, arutB-|-ta becomes aruddha» 
as if from arudh-f-ta; but all such forms admit also of being understood 
as of the root-aorlst. Those that have been found to occur were given 
above (834 d); probably they belong at least in part to this aorlst. 

e. From the three nasal roots gam, tan, man are made the 2d and 
3d sing. mid. persons agathfts and agata, atathfts and atata, and ama** 
ta (amathfts not quotable), reckoned by the native grammarians as B- 
aorist forms, made, after loss of their final root-nasal, with loss also of the 
sibilant after a short vowel. They are dpubtlesa better referred to the root- 
aoriat. But JB. has a corresponding 1st sing. ataBi from ytaik, 

882. As examples of the inflection of this variety of 
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sibilant aorist we may take the roots nl lead, and 
ohid cut off. Thus: 



active. 


middle. 


8. 

d. ^p. 

s. 

d. 

P- 

1 





anaiijam 

anaigva anaigma anegi 

anegvahi 

anegmahl 

2 





analgia 

anaig(am dnaigta 

1 

1 

anegatham 

aneijdivam 

3 

•V 



SFRTfTR 


inUfit 

analgtam anaigua 

anegfa 

anegatam 

anegata 


actiTe. 

d. 

&cchftitaam &cchftit8va Acchaitsma 

&cchaitBla &cchaittam acchaitta 

i g tl^rgq^ 

iochaitslt dcchaittam acchaitsuB 

middle. 

acchitoi acchitsvahi acchitsmahi 

acchitthas acohitaatham acchlddhvam 

qRjfrUia R 

acchitta acchitaatam aochitsata 
a. From yrudh obstruct, the 2d and 3d dn. and 2d pi. act. and 
the 2d and 3d sing. mid. would be arauddham, arauddham, 
arauddha, aruddhas, aruddha; from pour ouf^ aaraftaoiy 
aara^t&m, aara^fa, aar^t^^aa, aa^^fta; from i/d^Q see, adraffam etc. 
(as from a^j). But from do the same persons in the active are 
akarffam, akar^tam, akar^fa; from >^tan stretch they are ataastam* 
ataastaniy ataaeta. 

883. The omission of a in the active persons (aochaittam, aochait- 
tam* aoohaitta) is a case of very rare occurrence , all the quotable exam- 
ples were given above (233 e). As to the like omission in middle persons, 
see 881. The ChU. has twice avaatam for awata-tam (p^vaa dvotU)i 
this may be viewed as another case of total disappearance of the sibilant, 
and consequent restoration of the final radical to its original form. 
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884. Certain roots in & weaken the ft in middle inflection to i 
(as also in the root-aorist: aboye, 834 a): these are said to be Bthft» 
dft, and dhft; in the older language have been noted and adi^ata 
from yds, give (and adifi perhaps once from yds, bind), adhifi and 
adhi^ata (with the optative dhi^lya) from y'dhft put, and asthi^ata; 
also agifthfts and agifata from ygS go (with adU;. 

a. The middle inflection of the aorist of yds would be, then, 
according to the grammarians: ftdifi, ftdith&s, ftdita; ftdifvahi» 
ftdifftthftm, ddi^atfim; ftdifxnahi, &di<}hvam, ftdifata. 

886. Roots ending in changeable f (so-called roots In f : 248) are 
said by the grammarians to convert this vowel to Ir in middle forms ; thus, 
aatirfi, aatir^thfts etc. (from y^st^); of such forms, however, has been 
found in the older language only akirfata, PU. 

886. The 8-aorist is made in the older language from about a 
hundred and forty roots (in RV., from about seventy; in AV., from 
about fifty, of which fifteen are additional to those in RV.); and the 
epic aud classical literature adds but a very small number. It has in 
the Veda certain peculiarities of stem-formation and inflection, and 
also the full series of modes — of which the optative middle is re- 
tained also later as a part of the ^^prccative’’ (but see 925 b). 

887. Irregularities of stem-formation are as follows: 

a. The strengthening of the root-syllable is now and then irregularly 
made or omitted : thus, ayoksit (AB.), chetsis (K.S. ; also occurs in 
MBh., which has further yotsls), rotslB (KU.); amatsuB ( BY.) ; ay&xh- 
8i and arautsi (AB.), as&ksi etc. (V.B.: y'Bali), maAsta (AV.) and 
xnftABtftm (TA.); lopslya (l^); and MBh. has drogdhfts. From /BaJ 
is made sankfit (U. etc.), and from }/maJj, axnftnkBlt (not quotable). 
The form ayiinkfmahi (BhP.) is doubtless a false reading. 

b. A radical final nasal is lost in agaamahi (HY.) and gaB&thftm 
(TA.) from /gam, and in the optatives maslya and vasimahi (BY.) 
from //man and van. 

c. The roots hu, dhu, and nu have u instead of o in the middle: 
thus, ahu^ata, adhu^ata, anuiji and anu^fttam and anu^ata; /dhur 
(or dhurv) makes adhur^ata. 

d. VB* has once atr&Batftm for atrftBtam (/trft).. 

888. The principal peculiarity of the older language in regard 
to inflection is the frequent absence of i in the endings of 2d and 
3d Bing, act., and the consequent loss of the consonant-ending, and 
sometimes of root-finals (160). The forms without 1 are the only ones 
found In RV. and K., and they outnumber the others in AV. and 
TS.; in the Brahmanas they grow rarer (only one, adrftk, occurs in 
6B. ; one, ayftt, in KB. ; and two, adrftk and ayftf, in (JB . ; PB. has 
none). 
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889. If the root endi in a TOwel, only the consonant of the ending 
is necessarily lost: thus, aprts (for both aprfts-s and aprfts-t) from 
/pril; and in like manner ahfta from yhft; — ajSia (for ajfiif-t) from 
/Ji; and in like manner aoftis from yeU ^nd nftia (augmentless) from 
ynl; and yftua (for ayftuf-t) from >/yu. 

a. But (as in other like cases: 656a) the ending is sometimes preser- 
ved at the eipense of the tense-sign; and we have in 3d sing. aJAit (be- 
side i^Aia and i^Aifit) from yji; and in like manner acAit, a^rAit, 
ahAit, nAit (no examples have been noted except f^om roots in i and i): 
compare ayAs and srAs, 2d sing., 890a. 

890. a. If the root (in either its simple or strengthtned form) ends 

in a consonant, the tense-sign is lost with the ending. Thus, abhAr (for 
abhAr^-t: beside abhArgsuiit abhArg^Am) from vl>hp; other like cases 
are ahAr, and ffrom roots in ar) akfAr^ atsAr, asvAr, kvAr. Further, 
ArAik (686 a: for arAikg-t) from y^ric; like cases arc agvAit from 
|/gvit, and (from roots with medial u) adyAut from /dyut, arAut from 
p^rudh, and mAuk from f^muo. Further, from roots ending in the pala- 
tals and h, aprAk from aarAk from abhAk from ybhaj, 

adrAk from )/dpg, adhAk from /dah; but, with a different change of 
the Anal, ayAf from |/yaj, aprAt from V'ppch, avAf from /vah, and 
aarAt from y'apj ; and (above, I46a) arAa appears to stand twice in AY. 
for arAg-8 from j/apj; RV. has also twice ayAa from p^yaj. Further, 
from roots ending in a nasal, atAn from |/tan, khAn from |/khan, ayAn 
and anAn from yyyam and nam (143 a). 

b. If, again, the roots end in a double consonant, the latter of the 
two is lost along with tense-sign and ending: thus, acchAn (for aochAnta-t; 
beside acchAntta and acchAntaua) from /chand; and other like cases 
are akrAn, aakAn, and aayAn. 

891. A relic of this peculiarity of the older inflection has been 
preserved to the later language in the 2d sing. bhAia, from pl)hl. 


Modes of the s-aorist. 

892. The indicative forms without augment are used in a sub- 
junctive sense, especially after ma prohibitive, and are not uncom- 
mon. Examples with accent, however, are extremely rare ; there has 
been noted only ▼A&ai, middle ; judging from this, the tone would be 
found on the radical syllable. According to the Hindu grammarians, 
it may bo laid on either root or ending. 

893. Proper subjunctive forms are not rare in RV., but are 
markedly less common in the later Vedic texts, and very seldom met 
with in the Brabmanas. They are regularly made with guim strength- 
ening of the radical vowel, in both active and middle, and with ac- 
cent on the root. 
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a. The forms with primary endings are: in active, stof&i^i; dar- 
fasi; nefati, par^ati, p&sati, mataati, yo^ati, vakfati, sakfati; 
disathas, dh&aathaa, par^athas, vak^athaa, var^athaa; pRaataa, 
yaifaaataa, yak^ataa, vakf ataa ; dhftaatha, ne^atha, p&raatha, m&t- 
aatha; — in middle, nams&i, m4na&i ; m&ftaaae; kramaate* trftaate, 
dar^ate, m&Aaate, yakij^ate, rAaate, va&aate, aak^ate, h&aate; trS- 
aAthe (not tr&aftithe, as we should rather expect); n&maante, m&A- 
aante: and, with the fuller ending in 3d sing., xnasatAi. 

b. The forms with secondary endings arc (active, only); jeijaa, vak- 

d&r^at, ne^at, pak^at, p&rfat, preqat, yak^at, yo^at, v&Aaat, 
w&k^at, ve^at, adtaat, chantaat, etc. (some twenty others); yak^atAm; 
v&AaAma, aakfAma, ato^Ama ; par^an, yaihsan, yo^an, raaan» vak- 
fan, ^^^an, ^r6§an. Of these, yak^at and vak^at are found not rarely 
ill the Brahmanas; any others, hardly more than sporadically. 

894. Of irregularities arc to be noted the following: 

a. The forms dykfaae and pykaaae (2d sing. dj 1.1.) lack the gupa- 
strengthening. 

b. Jei^am, atoaam, and yosam (AV. yuBam» with u for o as in 
anufata etc.) appear to be first persons formed under government of the 
analogy of the second and third — unless they are relics of a state of 
things anterior to the iqrddhi-strengthening : in which case je^ma is to 
be compared with them (we should expect jaifma or jesAma). 

C. From roots la a are made a few forms of problematic character: 
namely, ye^am (only case in KV.), kbyenam, jne^am, geaam and gef- 
ma, de^ma, ae^am and aet, athefam and athesus. Their value is 
optative. The analogy of je^am and jei^ma .<;uggest.s the possibility of 
their derivation from i-forms of the a-roots ; or the sibilant might be of 
a precative character (thus, ya-I-B-am). That they really belong ',.0 the 
i!}-aorisC appears highly improbable. 

d. The RV. has a few difficult first persons middle in ae, which are 
perhaps best noted here. The/ are: 1. from the simple root, kfae, hi^e 
(and ohifo?), atui^e; 2. from present-stems, arcaae, pnjaae, yajaae, 
gAyl^e, gpnl^^ and punifo. They have the value of indicative present. 
Compare below, 897 b. 

896. Optative forms of this aorist are made in the middle only, and 
they have in 2d and 3d sing, always the precative 8 before the endings. 
Those found to occur in the older language arc: difiya, dhifiya, bhak- 
flyA, maalya (for mabaiya), mukflya, rAaiya, lopaiya, aAk^Iya, 
at^flya; maAal^thAa; dar^iata, bhaksi?^, mabsif^a, mpk^if^^a; 
bhak^Imahi, dhukfimdlii, maftalmAhi, vabalm&hi, vaalmahi, 
aakflmAlxi; mabairata. PB. has bhukisiflya, which should belong to 
a Bif-aorist. The RV. form traaithAm (for trAaiyathAm or trAaAtbAxn) 
is an isolated anomaly. 

a. This optative makes a part of the accepted ''precative” of the 
later language: see below, 923, 925b. 
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890. Imperative persons from this aorist are extremely rare: we And 
the 2d sing, act ne^a and panja and the 2d pi. yathsata (ftom a-stems, 
and showing rather, therefore, a treatment of the aorist-stem as a root), 
and the 3d slog. mid. rRaatEm and pi. rRaantam (of which the same 
may he said). 


Fartioiplea of the a-aoriat. 

897. a. Active participles are diktat or dhAk^at, and aAkpat 
(both ttV.) 

b. If yfijaae (above, 894 d) is to be reckoned as an a-aorlst form, 
pAJaafinA is an s-aorist participle; and of a kindred character, apparently, 
are ar^asAnA, ohaaftna, jrayaafiiiA, dhiyaaRnA, mandaaBiiA, yama- 
aanA. rabhaa&nA, vpdhaafinA, aahaafiiiA, ^avaafinA, all in RV. ; with 
namaaAnA, blhyAafiiia, In AY. In KV. occurs also once dhTyrniRpa, 
apparently an a-form of an a-aorist of y^dhi. 


6. The if-aoriat. 

898. The tense-stem of this aorist adds the general 
tense-sign ?T fl by help of a prefixed auxiliary vowel ^ i, 
making ^ ip, to the root, which is usually strengthened, 
and which has the augment. 

899. The rules as to the strengthening of the root are 
as follows: 

a. A final vowel has vpddhi in the active, and gupa in 

the middle : thus, apSvip and apavip from 

pCL cleanse; atArip, act., from v?? tp pass; 

a^ayip, mid., from yint 9 I lie. 

b. A medial vowel has guna, if capable of it, in both 

voices: thus, ale 9 ip, act. and mid., from vi35T^li9 

tear; ST^WN^arocip from y'“^T^ruc shine; avarpip 

from v'^I^vpp rain; but 5|5fira^ajlvip from VsftcT^jlv Iwe. 

o. Medial a is sometimes lengthened in the active; 
but it more usually remains unchanged in both voices. 

d. The roots in the older langtiage which show the lengthening are 
kan, tan, ran, atan, svan, ban, vTAi» sad, mad, oar, tsar, svar, 
jval, das, tras. From ran, aan, kram, vad, rakp, and aah ocenr forms 
of both kinds. From i/math or mantb are made the two sterna mathip 
and manthip. 
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000. a. Of excepttont may be noted: ymyj hu (la elienbeTe: 
687) vyddhi instead of gii^a: tbni, amftrjipam; ynty bas aatuli, 
and yfff has aparit (also a^arftit in AY.), with gii^a in activa 

b. The root grabh or grab has (as in futnre etc., below, 936e, 
866) long i instead of i before the sibilant: thns, agrabhigina, agra- 
hipta* agrabhigata. The roots in changeable y (so-called roots in f: 
848), and yvf are said by the grammarians to do the same optionally; 
bnt no forms with long I from such roots haye been found, qnotabla A 
Sutra (PQS.) has once anajipta from yni (doubtless a false reading). 

801. The endings are as in the preceding formation 
^3^110 and ats in 3d pi.). But in 2d and 3d sing., 
the combinations ip>B and are from the earliest period 
of the language contracted into and 

a. The 2d pi. mid. should end always in i^bwam (or If^l^vam, 
from ig-dbvam: 886); and this is in fact the form in the only exam- 
ples quotable, namely iO«x:':'ihvam, artidbvam, aindbi^wam, ve- 
pi^vam; as to the rules jf the native grammarians respecting the 
matter, see 886c. 

902. As examples of tlic inflection of the ig*Borist may 
be taken the roots ^ ptl cleanse, and STU budb wcJce. Thus : 

active. itru\(lle. 

8. d. p. S. Vi p. 

1 isrcnl^ 

Apavigam Apavigva Apavlgma Apavigi Apavisvahi Apavlgmabl 

2 

Apavis Apavlgtam Apavigta ApavigtbasApavisatham Apavldbvam 

Apavit Apavigtam Apavigus Apavigta Apavigatam Apavlgata 

I 

Abodbigam Abodbigwa Abodbigma Abodbigi Abodbigvabl Abodbigmabi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

803. The number of roots from which forms of this aorist have 
been noted in the older language is nearly a hundred and fifty (in 
RV., about eighty; in AV., more than thirty, of which a dozen are 
additional to those in BY.) ; the later texts add less than twenty. 
Among these are no roots in a; but otherwise they are of every va- 
riety of form (rarest in final i and I). Active and middle persons are 
freely made, but sparingly from the same root; only about fifteen 
Whitney , Gmmmtr. 2. ed. 21 
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roots have both active and middle forms in the older language, and 
of these a part only exceptionally in the one voice or the other. 

a. No rale appears to govern the choice of usage between the 
if- and the s-aorist; and In no small number of cases the same root 
shows forms of both classes. 

904. Irregnlarities are to be noticed as follows: 

a. The contracted forms akramfm» agrabhlm« and avadhlm (with 
augmentlesB v&dhim) are found in Ist sing. act. 

b. For dfarlt occurs in AV. Afarftit; also (in a part of the manuscripts) 
fardis for farls; agrahftifam is found in AB. (also the monstrous form 
ajagrabhftifam : see 8011). jhjayit, with short 1 in the ending, occurs 
in TS. 

0. AY. has once nudifthBB. without giLpa. 

d. The forms atftrima (RV.), av&dlran (AY.), and b&dhithds 
(TA.), though they lack the sibilant, are perhaps to be referred to this 
aorist: compare avltA« 008. A few similar cases occur in the epics, and 
are of like doubtful character: thus, jSxiithds» mftdithft8» vartithfiSt 
fa&kithfta» and (the causative: 1048) aghAtayithds. Agphitim and 
grhXthds and gphlta, if not false readings for gph^I-t are probably 
Irregular present-formations. 


Modes of the ip-aoiist. 

806. As usual, augmentless Indicative forms of this aorist are more 
common than proper subjunctives. Examples, of all the persons found to 
occur (Ad including all the accented words), are, in the active : f&hsif am» 
TAdbim; mAthlSt vAdhls, yavis, savls; Awlt* Jfirvit, mAthit» wAdh- 
it, vefit; mardhlftam, dofiffam, hihsiftam; aviftSm, jAiiif(im, 
bSdhiftam; framlpma, vftdifma; vadhlffa and vadhiftana» math- 
iftana, hiimlfta; hvArifus, grohlfus; — in the middle: rSdhifi; 
JAnlfthfts, msurfifthds, vyathifthAs; krAiiiifta» jAnlfta* pavifta* 
prA^lftet mAndifta; vyathifxnskhi. The accent is on the root-syl- 
lable (tSrifUB» AY. once, is doubtless an enor). 

908. a. Of subjunctive forms with primary endings occur only the 
1st sing. act. davifftpi, and the 1st pi. mid. (with unstrengthened e) 
ySolgimahe and sanlgftmahe. 

b. Forms with secondary endings are almost limited to 2d and 3d 
sing. act. There are found: avlfas, kanipan, t&rigaB» rakdl^aav wAdh- 
Ipaa* vldifas, vApifas, ^ahai^as; kAripat, Jambhipat. jAfl^att 
tokglfat, tirlfat, nlndigat, parlgat, bodhlgat. mArdhiyat, yioigat. 
yodhipat, rakplpat, vanipat, vyathlpat, paAslpat, aanlpat, advlpat. 
They are made, it will be noticed, with entire regularity, by adding a to the 
tense-stem in ip before the endings. The only other persons found to occur 
are the 3d pi. act. aanipan and mid. sAnipanta (and TS. has vanlpaatat 
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for the problematic vanufanta of RV.), which are alao regnlar. BhawiyRt 
(AB. once) is a solitary example of a form with doable mode-sign ; edBif- 
that (RV.; SV. instead Jiniffhat) seems hopelessly cormpt The radical 
syllable always has the accent, and its vowel usually accords with that of 
the indicative: but we have san- in the sabjunctive against 
(as to cay- and ran-, see below, 808). 

007. Tho middle optative of this aorist also forms a part of the ac- 
cepted ^precative” of the later language (023. 026b). It is very rare at 
all periods, being made in RV. from only live roots, and in AY. from two 
of the same and from three additional ones (six of the eight have other 
ig-forms); and the remaining texts add, so far as noticed, only four other 
roots. All the forms found to occur are as follows: Joniflya, indhlfljra, 
edhigiyA. rucigiya and roolgtya, gmigXya; modigigthfta ; Janlflgta; 
vanigigta; sahi^Ivahi; idhifjimahi, edhiflmAhi, Janiglmahi, tftrifl- 
mahi, mandigimahi, vcmdiglmAlii, wardhigimihi, sahiglmahi and 
B&higimAhi. The accent is on the ending, and this would lead us to ex- 
pect a weak form of root throughout ; but the usage in this respect appears 
to be various, and the cases are too few to allow of setting up any rule. 
The forms Janigeyam and -ya, from a secondary a-stem, occur in K. 

908. Of imperative forms, we have from y^av a series: namely, 
awi44^» awigt&m, avitA (if this, as seems probable, stands 

anomalously for avig^A) and avigtAna; two of these are of unmistakably 
Imperative form. Other forms occur only in 2d do. and 2d pi., and are 
accordingly such as might also be subjunctives used imperatively (which 
is further made probable for two of them by their accentuation on the 
root-syllable): they are kramigtam, Ramigtam, canig^m, oaylg(aiii 
(against acfiylgam), tarigt^m, yodhigtam, vadliig(am, gnatbigtam; 
rA^igtana (against ar&^igua), gnathigtaaa. 

809. No words having a participial ending after ig are found 
anywhere to occur. 

910. This is the only aorist of which forms are made in the 
secondary and denominative conjugations: see below, 1036, 1048, 
1068. 


0. The sig-aorist. 

Oil. According to the giammarians, this aorist is made 
from roots in & (including mi Jix^ mi (or ml) damage 
and ^ U cling ^ which substitute forms in R), and from 
^^nam how^ ip^yapi reach^ and p^ram he content^ and is 
used only in the active; the corresponding middle being of 
the 8-form (878 ff.). Its inflection is precisely like that of 
the ig-aorist; it is unnecessary, then, to give more than 

21 * 
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ita first persons, which we may form from the roots UT yB 
go and ^nam iow. Thus: 

•• d. p. t. d. p. 

1 innf?rq*[^«Rnflw wnta 

iyftslyam Ayftsifva 4yisifma iixiaihBiffm iumihBifYa Anaihsifina 
etc. ete. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

91Ss The aif-eoflit la properly only e aab-form of the ip-aorlit, 
htTing the tenae-aign and endlnga of the latter added to a form of root 
Increaaed by an added 8. It la of extreme rarity in the older langnage, 
being made In BY. only from the roota gft ting and yi po, and In AY. 
only f^om lift leaoe^ and donbtleaa alao from pyft fltt up and van win 
(aee below, 91ftb); the remaining older texta add Jilft hnoio (B.), Jyft over- 
power, dhyft think ((B. once: the edition reada -dhft-)p and ram be con- 
teni (SY.: a bad Tarlant for BY. rfti^a); other Brahmana forma which 
might be alao of the a-aorlat are adrftiatp avfiait» and alivftsit; and bhuk- 
flflya (PB. S.) mnat be regarded aa an anomaloaa formation from }/bhuJ» 
anleaa we prefer to admit a aecondary root bhukp» like bhakg from bhi^. 
In the later language have been found quotable from other roota only 
glftala, adhmftBitp anadisitp apftaitp mlftsiSp and amnftBipua. 

as The participle h&amftna and canaatlve lifttayanti (BY.) show 
that hfta had aaaumed, eTen at a very early period, the Talue of a secon- 
dary root beside hft for other forms than the aorist. 

913s The whole series of older IndicatlTe forma (omitting, aa doubt- 
ful, the 2d and 3d sing.) is as follows: aggaigam, aj&ftsigamp ayfts- 
ifam, adhyftsipam; adyftsiptftmp ayftBiptftm; ajUftaigma; aj&ftsiqta* 
ftyftsipta; agftBiguSp ayftsigus (ftkgipuB is ftom y^akp attain). 

as Forms without augment are these: JftftBiqamp raihBigam, hflai- 
gam; hftBigtam; hftaigtAni; bftBigta; hftBiguSp gftaiguBp JftftBiguB. 
The accent would doubtless be upon the root-syllable. 

914. a. Of proper aubjunctiyes are found two, gftaigat and yftBl- 
gat (both BY.). 

bs Optatiyea are not less rare: namely, yftBiBlgthfta and pyftaigi- 
mifchi (for which the AY. manuscripta read pyftgiglmaliip altered in the 
edition to pyftyig-); end doubtless vaAgi^a (AY., twice) is to be correct- 
ed to vaABigiyaf and belongs here. As to bhukgigiyap see abore, 912. 

Os The accent of yftBigtftm (like avigtAm. 908) shows it to be a 
true imperatiye form; and yftBigta (BY., once) is doubtless the same, 
with anomalous 1 for L 

916s Middle forms of this aorist, it will be noticed, occur from the 
optatlye only ; but, considering the great rarity of the whole formation, we 
are hardly JustMed in concluding that in the ancient language the middle 
persons in -Blgl» -BigthftBp etc., were not allowable, like those in -igi» 
-IgthftBt end the others of the ig-aorist. 
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7. The sa-aorist. 


916. In the later language, the roots allowed to form 
this aorist end in 51^9, ^[^ 9 , or ^ h — all of them sounds 
which in combination with the tense-sign make and 

they have ^ i, 3 u, or fl r as radical vowel. 

a. They are ai follows: di9, ri9, 119 , vi^, kli^, kru9» °^r9» 

8pr9; tvlf, dviqf, 9II9, vi^, dih, mih, lih, guh, duh, ruh, tfh, 
iqph, Btfh ; from about half of them sa-forms, earlier or later, are quotable. 
Some of them may, or with certain meanings must, take aorists of other forms. 
And a few are allowed to drop both tense-sign and union-vowel a in cer- 
tain persons of the middle : that is, they may make Instead forms of the 
Toot-aorist. 


917. As the tense-stem ends in ^ a, the inflection is 
in the main like that of an imperfect of the second general 
conjugation. But (according to the grammarians: the forms 
unfortunately have not been found quotable) the 1st sing, 
mid. ends in ^ i instead of ^ e, and the 2d and 3d du. 
mid. in crfS^R^atham and gTrO^^fttSm, as in imperfects of 
the other conjugation. Both active and middle inflection 
is admitted. The root is throughout unstrengthened. 

018. As example of inflection we may take the root 
diq point. Thus : 


active. 


middle. 


s. d. p. 8. d. p. 

Adik^am AdiksRva Adlk^ftma Adikfi Adik^&vahi Adikfftmahl 
Adikfas Adik^atam Adik^ata Adik^athas Adik^AthAm Adik^adhvaixi 

?rt|51rT 

Adik^at Adik^atAm Adlk'^an Adik^ata AdikfAtAm Adikfanta 


919. In the earlier language, the forms of the sa-aorist are hardly 
more than sporadic. They are made in RV. from seven roots; in AV., 
from two of these and from two others; and the remaining teits add ten 
more, making nineteen in all (the later language makes no additions to 
this number). As later, all have i or u or p as root-vowel, and a final 
consonant which combines with B to kf; but there are in the list also two 
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ending in J, ntmely xnfj tnd vyj. All the examples noted are given 
below. 

a. So far as the middle forms are concerned, this aorist would be 
fnlly explained as a transfer of certain s-aorists to an a-inflection. The 
marked difference in the strength of radical vowel in the active, however, 
stands in the way of the successful application of such an explanation to 
the active forms. 

9S0. a. In the indicative, we find, in the active: awpkgam; adruk- 
gas, adhukgas, arukgas, akrukga8,aBppkga8 (and MBh. adds ampkgas) ; 
adikgat, amikgat, allkgat, avikgat, Akxiikgat, aghukgat* adukgat 
and Adhukgatf Arukgatv avpkgat, akpkgat» &mrkgat» dappkgat; 
aghukgatftm; arokgfiina, ampkgftma* avrkgftma; Adhukgan, apik- 
gan (yplg)» anikgan, asppkgan; — in the middle, only alqpkgath&B 
(piqpg), A^vkgata. and ampkganta (and MBh. adds ampkgata P). 

b. Forms without augment (no true subjunctives occur) are, in the 
active: dpkgam, mpkgam; dukgas, rukgas, mpkgaa; dvikgat; 
mpkgata; dhukgAn and dnkgAn; — in the middle, dvikgata, duk- 
gata and dhukgata, dhukg&nta. 

0. There are no optative forms. 

d. Imperative are : in the active, mpkgatam ; in the middle, dhuk- 
g&ava. 

6. The few accented forms without augment which occur have the 
tone on the tense-sign bA, in analogy with tho a-aorist (2) and the imper- 
fect of the A-class: a single exception is dhukgata, which probably needs 
emendation to dhukg&ta. 

f. The aspiration of initial d and g, after loss of the aspirated qual- 
ity of the root-flnal (166), is seen in forms from the roots duh and guh, 
but not from drub (only a single case, AB.); RY., however, has also 
adukgat and dukgas, dukgAn, dukgata. 

Preeaiive. 

921. As the so-called precative is allowed by the grammarians 
to be made in the later langnage from every root, and in an inde- 
pendent way, without reference to the mode of formation of the 
aorist from the same root, it is desirable to put together here a brief 
statement of the rules given for it. 

922. The precative active is made by adding the active 
precative endings (above, 698} directly to the root. But: 

a. Of final root-vowels (as before the passive-sign yA: 770), i and 
n are lengthened; p is usually changed to ri, but to ir and ur in those 
roots which elsewhere show ir- and ur- forms (so-called p-roots : 242), and 
to ar in p and amp; a is changed to e in the roots dfi, dhfi, sthfi, pA 
drink, ga sinp, and a few others, in part optionally. 
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b. The root in general assnmei its veakest form: a penultimate 
nasal is lost, as In badhyftBam from ybandh; the roots which are abbre- 
viated in the weak persons of the perfect (794) have the same abbreviation 
here, as in uoy&sam, ijyftaamy vidhy&Bamt Bupyftaam, gphyasam; 
yqtiB forms ^ipyKaam (compare 639, 864 b): and so on. 

C. It has been pointed out above (837) that the active precativc is 
an optative of the root-aorlst, with a problematic, insertion of a sibilant 
between mode-sign and ending. 

923. a. The precative middle is made by adding the 
middle precative endings (above, 668) to the root increased 
by B or — that is, to the tense-stem of an s-aorist 
or of an i^-aorist (but without augment). 

b. The root is strengthened according to the rules that 
apply in forming the middle-stem of the b and of the i^- 
aorists respectively; in general, namely, a final vowel is 
gunated in both formations; but a medial vowel, only be* 
fore 

C. As was pointed ont above (667) the middle precative is really the 
optative of certain aorists, with the insertion of a sibilant between mode- 
sign and ending only (so far as authenticated by use) in the 2d and 3d 
singular. In the older language, such forms are oftenest made from the 
B-aorist (896) and the if^aorlst (907); but also from the root-aorist (837 b), 
the a-aorlst (860a), the reduplicated aorist (870), and the Bifj-aorist 
(814 b); and even from the perfect (812 b). 

924. As example of inflection, we may take the root 
bhtl be^ which is said (no middle aorist or precative from 

it is quotable) to form its middle on the if-stem. Thus: 

active. 


s. 

d. 

p- 

1 

CN 

Hyiw 


bhOyaBam 

bhuyaava 

bhuyasma 

2 



bhuyM 

bhuyaBtam 

bbuyaata 

3 ^ 


HilWW 

bhUyit 

bhuyastam 

bhuyaBUB 
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1 HPisflir 

bhavifiy& 

bhaviflfthfa 

3 h&mIp 


middle. 


d. 

bbAvi9iT&hi 


P- 

bhaTif&o&hl 


, ^ el 

bhaviflyasthfiin bhaTi^l^v&m 


bhavifl9t& bbavlflyMt&m bhavifir&n 
a. The forma given by the grammariena aa 2d and 3d dual are of 
very queationable value, aa regarda the place aaalgned to the aibilant. 
Thoae peraona, and the 2d pL, have never been met with in uae. For the 
queatlon reapecting the ending of the 2d pi., aa dhwam or ^hvaniy aee 
226 c. 


^ 926. a. The precative active ia a form of very rare occurrence in 
the claaalcal language. In each of the texta already more than once referred 
to l[Manu, Nala, Bhagavad-Glt&i (aknntala, Hltopade^) It occurs once 
and no more, and not half-a-dozen forma have been found quotable from 
the epicB. Aa to ita value, see 678 o. 

b. The precative middle ia virtnally unknown In the whole later 
literature, not a single occurrence of it having been brought to light The 
BhP. haa once rirlqlqt^, which ia also a RV. form, belonging probably to 
the reduplicated aorlst : aee 870. 


Uses of the Aorist. 

826. The uses of the aorist mode-forms (as has been already 
pointed out: 682) appear to accord with those of the mode-forms 
of the present-system. The predilection of the earlier language, con- 
tinued sparingly in the later, 'for the augmentless forms in prohibitive 
expression after noia was sufficiently stated and illustrated above 
(679j. 

a. The tense-value of the aorist indicative has also been more than 
once referred to, and calls only for somewhat more of detail and for illus- 
tration here. 

927. The aorist of the later language is simply a pret- 
erit, equivalent to the imperfect and perfect, and frequently 
coordinated with them. 

a. Thus, tatah sa gardabhaih lagufena t&dAyftmfisa; tenft 
’sftu panoatvam agamat (H.) thereupon he beat the donkey with a stick; 
and hereof the latter died; tatab sK vldarbhia agamat punab; t&ih 
tu bandhujanab samapujayat (MBh.) thereupon the went back to 
Vidarhha; and her kindred paid her reverence; pritimin abhut, uv&oa 
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ofti *nBm (MBh.) he tpoa filled with affeeiion^ and eaid to him; tarn ada- 
hat 80 *bhdd divyaTapus tadft (R.) he burned him with 

woodf and he became then a heavenly form, 

928. The aorist of the older language has the value of a proper 
''perfect”: that is, It signifies something past which is viewed as 
completed with reference to the present; and it requires accordingly 
to be rendered by our tense made with the auxiliary have. In gener- 
alt it indicates what has just taken place; and oftenest something 
which the speaker has experienced. 

a. Examples from the Veda are: p&rl *me gam aneqata pdry 
agnim alqpqata, devdqv akrata qr&vah kfi imafi i dadharqati 
(RV.) theee here have led about a eotr, (hey have carried around the fire^ 
they have dorw honor to the yoda — who ahall venture anything ayainat them? 
yhm alchftma manasa so *ydm a ’gat (RV.) he whom we (formerly^ 
Impf.) aouyht with our mind haa (now^ aor.) come; yhnh *hdro haviqa 
Iq^tvy abhavad dsrumny dttamah* iddih tdd akri deva asapatnih 
idia ’bhuvam (RV.) that libation by which Jndra, makiray it, became (impf.) 
of hiyheat ylory^ I have now madt^ ye goda; J have become’ free from enemiea. 

b« Examples from the Brahmans language are: sa ha ’smiii Jyog 
uvasa... tito ha gandharvah sim Udlre; jy6g va iydm urvaqi 
manu^ya^v avatsit (9^0 ^ht lived with him a long time. Then the 
Oandharvaa aaid to one another ^ *^thia LVvap?, foraooth^ hath dwelt a long 
time among mcrtala”; tasya ha dantah pedire: taih ho *vaca: apat- 
sata va asya dantah (AB.) hia teeth fell out. He aaid to him: %ia teeth 
truly have fallen out”; Indrasya vftr&ih Jaghnuqa indriydih viryam 
pythivim dnu vy Ib'ohat tdd opadhayo virudho 'bhavan sA 
pri^idpatim upa 'dhavad vytrAm me Jaghnuya indriydih viryhm 
pythivim Anu vy Arat tAd Affadhayo virudho ’bhuvann fti (TS.) 
of Indroj when he had alain Vritra, the force and might went away into the 
earth, and became the herba and plants ; he ran to Prajdpati, aaying : **my 
force and might, after alaying Vritra, have gone away into the earth, and 
have become the herba and planta”; svayAm enam abhyudetya bruyad 
vrdtya kvfc Vatsih (AV., in prose passage) going up to him in peraon, 
let him aay: ^Vrdtya, where haat thou abode”? yAd idAniih dvAu vivAda- 
manav eydtam ahAm adarqam ahAm aqrauqam fti yA evA bruyid 
shAm adarqam Iti tAsma evA qrAddadhyAma (('B.) if now two ahould 
come diaputiny with one another, [the one] aaying have aeen”, [the other] 
”J have heard”, we ahould believe the one who aaid 'V have aeen”. 

929. a. This distinction of the aorist from the imperfect’ and perfect 
as tenses of narration is very common in the Brahma nalanguage (includ- 
ing the older Upanishads and the Sutras), and is closely ohserred; vio- 
lation of it is very rare, and is to be regarded as cither due to corruption 
of text or indicative of a late origin. 

b. In the Vedic hymns, the same distinction is prevalent, but is both 
less clear and less strictly maintained ; many passages wonld admit an 
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iBtaipraUtioii Implying either tense; end eTldent eorlit-formt ere tometimee 
need nerretiTely, while imperfeet-formt ere elto occetlonelly employed In 
the eorltt tense. 

080. The bonndery between whet het Jnst been end whet it It en 
eTenetcent one, end it sometimes overstepped, to thet en eorltt eppeert 
where e present might ttend, or wet even rether to be expected. That: 
•wiMStha bhavatain indava na iti aomo vii rlUa faduti aomft- 
yli *wli *na atad r^fta Aaada *eik}pat (AB. i. 29. 7) ^be ye eomfor- 
table eeate for our Jndu^^ he taya; Indu is king Soma; by this meana he 
ha$ mode them (intteed of makea them) auitable for king Soma to ait upon; 
wlnipiy ipo y&d adbhir abhififioiti vArupam avAf ’bam akar 
(MS. It. 3. 10) the waUra are Varuna'a; in that he bepoura him with watera, 
he has mode him Varunaf pafto&bbir vy^hftrayati p^Lfikto yajftd 
ytr§ji av& ypjfl&s tdm tlabdhi *tho ytvtai ev& ycOUa tdamSd 
rdkgibay dpahaati (MS. ill. 2. 6) he ameara with five; fivefold ia the offer-- 
ing; aa great aa ia the offering^ of it he haa [thereby] taken hold; then, os 
great aa ia the offering^ from it he amitea away the demona. This idiom it 
met with in ell the Brehmenu; bat it it especially freqnent in the MS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE FUTURE-SYSTEMS. 

031. The verb has two futures, of very differeiit age 
and character. The one has for tense-sign a sibilant follow- 
ed by IT ya» and is an inheritance from the time of Indo- 
European unity. The other is a periphrastic formation, made 
by appending an auxiliary verb to a derivative noun of 
agency, and it is a recent addition to the verb-system; its 
beginnings only are met with in the earliest language. The 
former may be called the s-future ;or the old future, or 
simply the future] ; the latter may be distinguished as the 
periphrastic future. 
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I. The B-liibirt. 

882. The tense-sign of this future is the syllable ^ 

Bjif added to the root either directly or by an auxiliary 
vowel ^ i (in the latter case becoming ^ ifya) • The root 
has the gu]|^a-strengthening. Thus, from dS give is 
formed the future tense-stem dftsya; from i yo, the 
stem e^ya; from duh milk, the stem OliTTr dhokfya; 
from bhtL be, the stem bhavifya; from yim^rdh 

thrive^ the stem ardhlyya; and so on. 

a. But from yjXv live the stem Is Jivl|ya» from ytikf eprinkU it 
is ukfifyi, and so on (240). 

b« There ere hardly any Vedlc eases of resolution of the tense-sisn 
sya into sis; RV. has kfefidntas once. 

883. This tense-stem is then inflected precisely like a 
present-stem ending in a (second general conjugation: 
733a). We may take as modek of inflection the future of 

da give^ and that of y^ ky make. Thus : 

active. middle. 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

1 

dSsyami dSsyavas dBsydmas disye dBsyivahe dasylmahe 

dasydsi dasydthu dBsydtha disyase dasydthe dasy&dhve 

3 <^iVUri 

dasydti dasydtas dasydnti dBsydte disydte dasydnto 

karif ydmi kari^yavas karkydmas karif yd karif ydvahe karif y^ahe 

etc. eto. etc. eto. etc. etc. 

a. In the epics are found occasional cases of 1st du. and pi. in va 
and ma: e. g. raihByava (R.), bkakgaylgySva (causative: MBh.); 
esyBina (MBh.), vatsySma (K.). 

834. With regard to the nse or non-use of the auxiliary vowel 
i before the sibilant, there is a degree of general accordance between 
this tense and the other future and the desiderative; but it is by no 
means absolute, nor are any definite rules to be laid down with re- 
gard to it (and so much the less, because of the infrequency of the 
two latter formations in actual use) : between this and the aorist (s- 
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Borist on the one aide, or if-aoriat on the other), any correapondenee 
ia atill leaa traceable. Practically, it ia neceaaary to learn, aa a mat- 
ter of naage, how any given root makea theae variona parta of ita 
oonjngmtional ayatem. 

986« Below Is added a statement of the usage, as regards the anxll- 
larr vowel, of all the roots found quotable — for the most part, in the 
form of a speciacation of those which add the tenie-slgn directly to the 
root; in biadLOts are farther mentioned the other roots which according to 
the grammarians also refuse the auxiliary vowel. 

a. Of roots ending in vowels, the great majority (excepting those in 
r) **ke no i. Thus, all in a (numerous, and unnecessary to specify: but 
compare 0 below); — those in 1, as kqi poissas, oi gather, oi note, mi» ai 
or ai bind (alf ya)« hi ; from i, kqi deitroy, and Ji occur forms of both class- 
es; 9ri [and^^qvi] has i; — those in 1, as kri, bhl, mi, wll; but qi 
lie and nl have both forms [and takes i]; — those in u, as oyu, dru, 
plu, qru, hu; but au press out and atu have both forms [and kgu, 
kfpu, nu, yu, ru, anu Uke 1]; — of those in Q, dhu and bha teke 
i; all has both forms. But all in p (numerous, and unnecessary to specify) 
take i [those in changeable p, for so-called p-roots (242), are said by the 
grammarians to take either 1 or i; no i-forms, however, are quotable]. 

b. Of roots ending in mutes, about half add the tense-sign directly. 
Thus, of roots ending in gutturals, qak; — In palatals: in o, pao, mac, 
rlo, vac, vie, vraqo, aic (but ydo takes i); in oh, praoh; in j, bhailj, 

(markqya and mrakqya), ysd» bhi^, yi;d» [^Iso bhraJJ, 

ri^, aaiy, avahj, nU, ruJ], while bhai, and maJJ (maAkqya and 
maUb|ya) have both forms, and yH and vejiqya) and vraJ 

take i; — in dentals: in t, kpt cut and vpt [also opt and opt] make 
both forms; in d, ad, pad, qad /off, nkand, ayond, ohld, bhld, wid 
find, nod [also had, khld, awid, kqud, tud]; while sad (aataya and 
aXdifya) and yid know make both forms [also ohpd and tpd], and vad 
has 1; in dh, vyadh (yetaya), radh, aidh succeed, budh, yudh, rudh, 
ypdh [also aidh, kradh, kqudh, qadh], and bandh and aidh repel 
have both forms; in n, tan, while mm and han have both forms; — in 
labials: in p, gp, kqip, gup, tpp, app (arapaya and aarpaya) [also 
qap, lip, lap], while tap, yap, ayap, d^, and k)p have both forms; 
in bh, yabh and rabh, labh having both forms; in m, ram, while kram, 
kqam, nam, and yam make both forms. 

0. Of the roots reckoned by the grammarians as ending in semivowels 
(761 d — g) all take i. And yg or yi weave, yyg or yi envelop, and hyg 
or hg call take a y-form, as in their present-system, to which then i is added : 
thus, yayifya, yyayifya, hyayiqya (but also hygaya). 

d. Of roots ending in spirants, the minority (about a third) are with- 
out the auxiliary vowel. They are: roots in q, dlq, yiq, dpq (drakqya), 
appq (aprakqya) [also dafrq, riq, liq, kruq, mpq], while naq he loti 
has^th forms (naikkqya and naqiqya); — in q, piq, yiq, qiq [also 
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tvlft dvif» tuf , duf. puy* 9 U 9 ], while Iqpf hee both fonni (.krak- 
fya and karfifya); — in s, was was efolAe [alto sliaa]» while 

was diaeU hu both forms; — in h, mih* duli» druk [alio nnh, dlk, 
lilijL dab, wah, sah, and rnh haTe both fonns. 

e. In the older langnage, a majority (abont li?e ninths) of simpie roots 
add the nya without auxiliary i; of the futures occurring in the later 
language only, nearly three quarters have the i* this being generally taken 
by any root of late origin and derirative character — as it is also uni- 
formly taken in secondary conjugation (1019, 1036» 1060» 1068). 

896« As the root is strengthened to form the stem of this fbture, so, 
of a root that has a stronger and a weaker form, the stronger form is used : 
thus, from ykandh or badh bind, bhantnya or bandbigya. 

a. By an irregular strengthening, naftkgya (beside nagigya) is made 

from /nag be lost, and maflkgya (beside mi^Jigya) fh>m dnfe. 

b. But a few roots make future-stems in the later language without 
strengthening: thus, likbigya, miligya (also TS.)i ▼iJigya(also wedifya)* 
■ifya (yaft or si), sOgya (939 b), spbutigya; and yVyadb makes 
▼etsya from the weaker form widb. 

0 . The ^B. has once the monstrous form aqnuwifyEmabe, made 
upon the present-stem aqnu (097) of yng attain. And the later language 
makes sidigya and Jahigya from the present-stems of ^sad and ybi. 
Compare farther bvayigya etc., 935 o. Also kbyiyigya from pkbyft 
(beside kbyisya) appears to be of similar character. 

d. A number of roots with medial y strengthen It to ra (Ml): thus, 

krakgya, trapsya, drapsya, drakgya, xnrakgya (beside mirkgya), 
sprakfya, srakgya, srapsya (beside sarpsya), and mradigya (beside 
mardigya); and klapsya (beside kalpigya). 

e. The root grab (also its doublet glab) takes 1 instead of i, m it 
does also in the aorist and elsewhere. 

937. This future is compaiatiTely rare in the oldest language — in 
part, apparently, because the uses of a fitnre are to a large extent an- 
swered by subjunetlre forms — but becomes more and more common later. 
Thus, the BY. has only seventeen occurrences of personal forms, from nine 
different roots (with participles from six additional roots); the AY. hM 
fifty ocenriences, from twenty-five roots (with partlelples from seven more) ; 
but the TS. has occunenees (personal forms and participles together) from 
over sixty roots; and forms from more than a hundred and fifty roots are 
quotable from the older texts. 

Kodeg of tho a-ftitare. 

988. Mode-forms of the fhture are of the utmost rarity. The only 
example in the older language is kari^ia, 2 d sing, subj. act., oeeurring 
onee (or twlee) in BY. (AB. hu once notayawabii, and OB. has agyB- 
nthaayiinahai^ but they are doubtless false read- 
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lng8 for -he. Two or three optetive forms ere found in the epics: thus, 
dhakpyet and maAsyeran (MBh.), and draJcpyeta (R.); also an imper- 
ative patsyantu (Bar.). And seTeial 2d pi. mid. in dhvam are qnotahle 
from the epics : thus, Tetayadhvam* aavipyadhvam, and (the causatiTe) 
kilayipyadhvam (PB.) and Jlvayipyadhvam (BiBh.: and one text has 
mokpyadhvam at i. 133. 13, where the other reads mokpayadhvam). 
and bhawlpyadhwaiii (MBh. R.) : it is a matter of question whether these 
are to be acconnted a real imperative formation, or an epic substitution 
of secondary for primary endings (compare 642a). 


Participles of the a-ftiture. 

939. Participles are made from the future-stem pre- 
cisely as from a present-stem in 1EI a: namely, by adding 
in the active the ending rT nt, in the middle the ending ifH 
mSna; the accent remains upon the stem. Thus, from the 
verbs instanced above, ^JFUrT^dftsyant and dKsya- 

mftna, ^Rfj^fl^karipywt and karipyamftpa. 

a. According to the grammarians, the feminine of the active participle 
is made either in Anti or in atl; but only the former has been noted as 
occurring in the older language, and the latter is everywhere extremely 
rare: see above, 448e»fi 

b. In RV. occurs once sflpyantiy from >^bu, with anomalous accent- 
uation. 


Preterit of the s-future: Conditional. 

940. From the future-stem is made au augment-preterit, 
by prefixing the augment and adding the secondary endings, 
in precisely the same manner as an imperfect from a pres- 
ent-stem in 151 a. This preterit is called the conditional. 

a. It stands related to the future, in form and meaning, as the French 
conditional aurais to the fbtnre aurai, or as the English would have to 
will have — nearly as the German wiirde haben to werde hahen. 

b. Thus, from the roots already instanced: 

active. middle. 

B. d. p. 8. d. p. 

Adasyam AdAsyAva AdAsyAma AdAsye AdAsyAvahi AdAsyAmahi 
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i VilHlUM 

idasjru idlayktaiD &da>y»te idlayathla idlajathlm idlajmdhvam 

idiayKt idiaystim idiiysn idl^ta idl«jwtl«i idlifuta 

1 4)4i{K^N Wiftsmq 

Ucariyyam 4karif yAva Akarifyima ikarif ye ikarifsrAvahi Akarif yimahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

941. The conditional is the rarest of all the forms of the Sanskrit 
verb. The RV. has bnt a single example, Abharlyyat voi going to e*jrry 
off, and none of the Vedic texts furnishes another. In the Brahmanas it 
Is hardly more common — except in (B., ivhere it is met with more than 
fifty times. Nor does it, like the fatore, becomo more frequent later: not 
an example occurs in Nala, BhagaTad-Oita, or Hltopade^a; only one in 
Msnu; and two in ^akuntals. In the whole MBh. (Holtzmann) It is found 
about twenty-fire times, from thirteen roots. The middlcr forms are ex- 
tremely few. 


•II. The Periphrtsiie Future. 

042. a. This formation contains only a single indic- 
ative active tense (or also middle : see 947)» without modes, 
or participle, or preterit. 

b. It consists in a derivative nomeft agmtis^ having the 
value of a future active participle, and used, either with 
or without an accompanying auxiliary, in the office of a 
verbal tense with future meaning. 

948. The noun is formed by the suffix FT ty (or 
tsurj; and this (as in its other than verbal uses: see 1182) 
is added to the root either directly or with a preceding 
auxiliary vowel ^ i, the root itself being strengthened by 
giupa. but the accent resting on thc suffix : thus, ^ dBty 
from d& give; karty from ky make; 
bhavitr from pH bha be, 

a. As regards the presence or absence of the vowel i* the usage is 
said by the grammarians to be generally the same as in the s-fiitare from 
•the same root (above, 936). The most important exception is that the 
roots in y toke no i: thus, kaity (against karifya); roots han and gam 
show the same difference ; while wyt, vydh» and ayaad have i here, though 
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not in the B-fnture. The few forme which occur in the older lengaege 
agree with these etatementa. 

944. In the third persons, the nom. masc. of the noun, 
in the three numbers respectively (373), is used without 
auxiliary: thus, HWfjr bhavitfi he or she or it wHl he; 

bhavitSrau both will he; If bhavitfiras they 
vnll he. In the other persons, the first and second persons 
present of yCTR^as he (636) are used as auxiliary; and they 
are combined, in all numbers, with the singular nom. masc. 
of the noun. 

a. Thus, from d& give: 

active. 


a. 

d. 

P- 

1 



(UtiLsml 

datltsvas 

datismas 

2 



dstisi 

datlUthas 

ciatssthto 




d&ti 

dfttirau 

dataraB 


b. Occasionally, in the epics and later (almost never in the older 
language), the norm of the tense as given above is in various respects de- 
parted from: thus, by use of the auxiliary in the 3d person also; by its 
omission in the let or 2d person; by inversion of the order of noun and 
aniiliary; by interposition of other words between them; by use of a dual 
or plural nom. with the auxiliary; and by use of a feminine form of the 
noun. Examples are: vaktR ’sti (MBh.) he will speak ; nihantR (MBh.) 
1 shall or thou will strike doirn, yoddhR ’ham (R.) I shall fightj ahaih drag- 
(ft (MBh.) I shall see, kartfi ’ham te (BhP.) J will do for thee, tvam 
bhavitft (MBh. Megh.) tliou wilt be; aami santft (MBh.) 1 shall go; 
pratigrahitft tftm asmi (MBh.) I will receive her, hantft tvam aai 
(MBh.) thou wilt slay; kartftrau sva^ (MBh.) we two shall do; dragfry 
asmi (MBh.) I (f.)j shall see, udbhavitrl (Nais.) she will increase, 
gantxi (Y.) she will go. AB. has once BOtft as 2d sing., thou wilt 
press ; JUB. makes the combination gmagdaixii bhavitfiraa the cemeteries 
will be. 

C. An optative of the auxiliary appears to be once used, in yoddhft 
syBm / would fight (R. i. 22. 25 Peterson ; hut the Bombay edition reads 
yoddhuxh yftByftmi). 

946. The accent in these combinations, as in all the ordinary 
cases of collocation of a verb with a preceding predicate noun or 
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adJectlTe (508)9 » on the noun itself ; and, unlike all the trae verbal 
foms, the combination retains its accent everywhere even in an in- 
dependent clause: thns, tdrhi wi atlniftr^ bhavitismi (^B.) thm I 
shall hs out of dangor (where bhavifylmit if used, would be accent- 
less). Whether in a dependent clause the auxiliary verb would take 
an accent (696), and whether, if so, at the expense of the accent of 
the noun (as in the case of a preposition compounded with a verb- 
form* 1083b), we are without the means of determining. 

940. In the Veda, the nomina agentis in tp or tar, like various other 
derivative nouns (271), but with especial frequency, are used in participial 
construction, governing the accusative if they come from roots whose verbal 
forms do so (1 182). Often, also, they are used predicatively, with or without 
accompanying copula; yet without any implication of time; they are not the 
beginnings, but only the forerunners, of a new tense-formation. Generally, 
when they have a participial value, the root-syllable (or a prefix preceding 
it) has the accent. The tense-use begins, but rather sparingly, in the 
Brahmanas (from which about thirty forms are quotable); and U grows more 
common later, though the periphrastic future is nowhere nearly so frequent 
as the 8-future (it is quotable later from about thirty additional roots). 

947. a. A few isolated attempts are made in the Brahmanas to form 
by analogy middle persona to this futuro, with endings corresponding after 
the usual fashion to those of the active persons. Thus, TS. has once pra* 
yoktise J uiU apply (standing related to prayoktftsmi as, for example, 
q&EB to qftsmi); 91 ^* bas ^asritase thou shalt lie (similarly related to 
qayitftsi); and TB. has yaqtasmabe we will make offering. But in TA. 
is found (i.ll) yast&e as 1st sing., showing a phonetic correspondence of 
a problematic character, not elsewhere met with in the language. 

b. On the basis of such tentative formations as those, the iiaMve 
grammarians set up a complete middle inflection for the periphrastic future, 
as follows: 

s. d. p. 

1 dat^e datasvahe datSsmahe 

2 datase datasathe datadhve 

3 data dat^au datuaa 

c. Only a single example of such a middle has been brought to light 
in the later language, namely (the causative) darqayitahe (Naig.). 


Uses of the Futures and Conditional. 

948. As the s-future is the commoner, so also it is the one 
more indefinitely used. It expresses in general what is going to take 
place at some time to come — but often, as in other languages, add- 
ing on the one hand an implication of will or intentioDt or on the 
other hand that of promise or threatening. 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 
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a. A few examples are: varyifjAtj IlfAmati parjiayo wfftimAii 
bhawifyati ((B.) it it going to rain; Parjanya it going to be rich in rain 
ihit gear; y&s tin nA wAda kim got karifyati C^V.) whoeotr does nof 
know that, uihal will he do with verte? A vii vayAin agni dhlByimahA 
*tlia yOyAih kfifa karifyatha ((B.) we are going to build the two firet; 
then what will you do? tAm Indro *bliyAdudrftwa kanlpyAn (QB.) ikim 
Indra ran at, intending to tiny; yAdy ewA karifyAtha likAih d^sir 
yaJfifyBso bhawi^yatlia (RV.) if ye will do ihut^ ye thall be worthy of 
the taerifiee along with the godt ; dAatAs te Qatvyanti (AY.) thy teeth will 
fall out; nA mari^yaBl mt bibketi (AY.) thou thali not die; be not 
afraid; brBhl kva yftsyaai (MBh.) tell ut; where are you going to go? 
yadi mfim pratyfikbyBayaai vifam BathBaye (MBh.) if you thall reject 
me, I will retort to poiton. As in other languages, the tense is also some- 
times used for the expression of a conjectore or presumption: thus: ko 
*yaih devo gandharwo wfi bhavi^s^ti (MBb.)tDfto it this? he it doubilett 
a godf or a Oandharva; adya avapayanti (IfBh.) they mutt be sleeping now. 

b. The spheres of future and desiderative border upon one an- 
other, and the one is sometimes met with where the other might be ex- 
pected. Examples of the future taken in a quasi-desideratiTe sense are 
as follows : yAd dfiquqe bhadrAih kariqsrAai tAve *t tAt aatyAm (RY.) 
what favor thou willett to bestow on thy worshipert that of thee beeomeih 
actual (it surely brought about); yAthB ’nyAd wadiqyAnt b 6 *xiyAd wAdet 
(^B.) at i/, intending to toy one thing, one were to tay another. 

949. The periphrastic future is defined by the grammarians as 
expressing something to be done at a definite time to come. And 
this, though but faintly traceable in later use, is a distinct character- 
istic of the formation in the language where it first makes its ap- 
pearance. It is especially often used along with qvAa tomorrow, 

a. A few extmples are: adyA warqiqyati ••• qv6 vraqtA (MS.) it is 
going to rain today; it will rain tomorrow; yatarBn vB ime Qwab kami- 
tBraa te JetBrim (K.) whichever of the two parties these shall choose tomorrow, 
they will conquer; prBtAr yaq^Aamahe (TD.) we shall sacrifice tomorrow 
momirsg; ityahe wal^i paktilaipi ((R-) on stick and such a day / will 
cook for you ; tAn ma AkBih rAtrto Ante qayitaae JBtA u te *yAih 
tArhi putr6 bhavita (^R-) ^hen you shall lie with me one night, and at 
that time this ton of yours will be bom. In other cases, this definiteness 
of time is wanting, but an emphasis, as of special certainty, seems perhaps 
to belong to the form: thus, bibhphi mB pBrayiqyAmi twA *ti : kAamBn 
mB pBrayiqyaai ’ty BughA ima^ aArwBb praja nirvofha, tAtaa tvB 
pBrayitkami *ti (^B.) support me and J will save you, said it. From 
what will you save me? said he, A flood it going to carry off all these 
creatures; from that 1 will save you, said it; paridevayBifa oakrire 
makao ehokabhayam prBptBama^ (OB.) they hi up a lamentation: 
**ise are poiny to meet with great pain and dreadf*; yi^B ‘yakfi yaq^Bhe ea 
(TA.) / taerifiee, I have taerificed, and I shall taerifiee. In )et other cases, 
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in the older language eTen, and yet more in the later, this future appears 
to he equiTalent to the other: thus, prs^Syfim enaih ▼U&Atismo yadi 
vidvfin vft Juhoty avidvftn vft (AB.) in hU children ire shall know him, 
whether he is one that sacrifices with knowledge or without knowledge; vak- 
tasmo v& idam devebhyah (AB.) ire shall tell this to the gods; yadi 
BVftrtho mama ’pi bhavita tata evaih svarthaih kariqyami (MBh.) 
if later my own affair shall come up, then I will attend to my oim affair; 
kathaih tu bhavitasy eka iti tvaih nppa qocimi (MBh.) hut how will 
you get along alone ? that, O king, is the cause of my grief about you* 

950. The conditional would seem to .be most originally and 
properly used to signify that something was going to be done. And 
this value it has in its only Vedic occurrence, and occasionally else- 
where. But usually it has the sense ordinarily called ’’conditional”; 
and in the great majority of its occurrences it is found (like the sub- 
junctive and the optative, when used with the same value) in both 
clauses of a conditional sentence. 

a. Thus, yo vptraya sinam atra *bhari9yat prA tAili jinitii 
vidusa uvAca (ItV.) Aim, who was going here to carry off Vritra's wealth, 
his mother proclaimed to the knowing one; qatAyuih gam akarlfyam 
(AH.) I was going to make (should have made) the cow live a hundred years 
(ill other versions of the same story is added the other clause, in which the 
conditional has a value more removed from its original: thus, in GB., if 
you, villain, had not stopped [pragrahl^yah] my moufA;,* t&ta evk ’sya 
bhayam vi ’yAya kAsmAd dhy Abheqyad dvitiyAd vA( bhayAm 
bhavati (VB.) thereupon his fear departed; for of whom was he to be afraid? 
occasion of fear arises from a second person ; utpapAta cirAlh tAn mene 
yAd vasah paryAdhAsyata (VB.) he leaped up; he thought il long that 
he should put on a garment; sA tAd evA na ’vindat prajApatir yAtri 
’hOfyat (MS.) Prajdpati, verily, did not then find where he was to (should) 
sacrifice ; evaih cen nA ’vak^yo murdhA te vyapatiqyat (GB.) if you 
should not speak thus, your head would fly off; sA yAd dhAi ’tAvad evt 
’bhavi^yad yavatyo hAi ’va ’gre prajab sp^tas tavatyo hii VA 
’bhaviqyan nA prA ’janifyanta (VB.) if he had been only so much, there 
would have been only so many living creatures as were created at first; they 
would have had no progeny; kim vA ’bhavifyad arupas tamasAifa 
vibhettA taih cet sahaerakirano dhuri nA ’karifyat ((^.) would 
the Dawn, forsooth, he the scatterer of the darkness, if the thousand •rayed 
one did not set her on the front of his chariot? 
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CHAPTER Xin. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS: PARTICIPLES. 

INFINITIVES. GERUNDS. 

961 a. Those verbal adjectives, or participles, which are made 
from tense-stems, and so constitute a part of the various tense- 
systems. have been already treated. It remains to describe certain 
others, which, being made directly from the root itself, belong to the 
verbal system as a whole, and not to any particular part of it 

bs The infinitive (with a few sporadic exceptions in the older 
language) also comes in all cases from the root directly, and not from 
any of the derived tense-stems. 

0 . The same is true of the so-called gerunds, or indeclinable 
participles. 


Putive Participle in ta or na. 
e52. By the accented suffix cf ta — or, in a coiu^ar- 
atively small number of verbs, ^ na — is formed a verbal 
adjective which, when coming from transitive verbs, quali- 
fies** anything as haviiig endured the action expressed by 
the verb: thus, ^ datta given; 3^ ukta epoken. Hence 
it is usually called the passive participle; or, to distinguish 
it from the participle belonging to the passive present-sys- 
tem (771), the past passive participle. 

a. When made from an intransitive or neuter verb, the 
same participle, as in other languages, has no passive but 
only an indefinite past sense: thus, IlrT gcta gone; ^ bhtlta 
been; pnUti fallen. 

968. In general, this participle is made by adding ^ 
ta to the bare verbal root, with observation of the ordinary 
rules of euphonic combination. 

a. Some roots, however, require the prefixion of the auxiliary 
vowel i to the suffix. For these, and for the verbs that add nfi in- 
stead of tfi, see below. 966, 967. 
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b. As to the icceDt when the root is preceded by a preposition, 
see 1086a. 

054. The root before rT ta has usually its weakest form, 
if there is anywhere in the verbal system a distinction of 
weak and strong forms. Thus: 

a. A penultimate nasal is not seldom dropped: examples are 
akto (yafij;. baddh& (ybandh), Qrabdha (Vgrambh)* dayt^ (ydaft^), 
arasta j>'8rafL8). ba^l^a (|/ba&h). 

b. Roots which are abbreviated in the weak forms of the per- 

fect (784) suffer the same abbreviation here: examples are ukt4 
()/vae}, VL^\k (Vwaa shine], uptd (^vap: also vapta), (>^ah)* 

auptd (VBvap)» (yyaj)> viddhd (Vvyadh); — and, by a similar 
procedure, yprach (or pra^l makes py^fd, ybbrad^ makes bhyft<^ 
(beside the regular bhra^^}, and >^ 9 ra boil makes ^ytd (beside 
9ratd;. 

c. Final A is weakened to I in gitd (/gA *ing)y dhltd (/dhi 
auefc), pitd (ypa drink)^ aphita; and Jitd, vitd, qltd are made ftom 
the roots jyA, vyA, ^yA, (or JI etc.); — and further to i in ohitd (beside 
chAtd), dita (V'dA divide and dA bind), drita (? f/drA atcey), hitd (|/dhA 
put: with h for dh; but dhita also occurs in V.), mitd(|/mA meamre), 
Oitd (also 9Ata), aitd, sthitd. 

d. A final m is lost after a in gatd, natd, yatd, ratd (from y'gam 
etc.); and a final n in k^ata, tatd, matd, hatd. As to the other roots 
in am and an taking to, see 865 a, b. 

e. More isolated cases arc -uta (UV. : /av), utd or dto (y^vA weave), 
^iftd (also 9A8ta: /^As), murtd (referred to /milrch). As to -gdha 
and Jagdlid, see 233 f. 

f. On the other hand, y^svad makes svAttd. 

955. Of more irregular character are the following: 

a. A number of roots ending in am retain the nasal, and length- 
en the radical vowel (as also in some others of their verbal forms) : 
thus, kAihta, krAxhtA, klAmtA, k^Axhto, oAxhta, tAxhtA, dfiihtA, 
bhrAxhta, vAxhtA, ^AxhtA (y^am be quiet]^ ^rAxhtA (from ylcametc.); 
and one in an, dhvan sound, makes dhvAntA. 

b. A lew roots in an make their participle from another root-form 
in A: thus, khAtA, jAtA, -vAta, satA; dham has both dhaxnitA and 
dhmAtA. 

c. Certain roots in iv take their yu-form (765 a): thus, dyutA 
(ydiv p^iy), fthyuta, syCitA; but ymlv makes -muta. 

d. From roots In changeable f (generally taking na: 857b) are 
made also pOrtA (ypy fiU: beside pyto), cirta and 9artA (|/9y emsh); 
and 9lrto is further made from mix. 
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e. Doable fonnt are miig(lh& and m114ha» sftf^ BO^bSi dhurta 
and dhruta» hv^ta and hrutd. 

f. The root dft give makei dattd (fiom the secondary root-form dad ; 
bnt dAta also in V.). But the anomalously contracted form -tta (as if 
Ibr dRta, with the radical vowel lost) is also frequent In composltfon, es- 
pecially with prepositions : thus, attSp dnuttap p&rlttap pr&tta, prdtitta ; 
rarely with other elements, as devAtta* punartta* marutta(?j. And the 
same abbreviated form comes from /d& divide in dvatta. 

R. The roots making participles in both ta and Ita. or ta and na, or 
in all three, will be noted in the next two paragraphs. 

950. The suffix with ^ i, or in the form ^ ita, is 
used especially with roots having finals that are only with 
difficulty,, if at all, combinable with ^ t according to the 
usual analogies of the language, and often with roots of a 
secondary, derivative, or late character ; but also not seldom 
with original roots. 

a. Thus, of roots presenting difficulties of combination : — 1. all that 
sad in two consonants (save those of which one consonant is lost by a weak- 
ening process: 964 Apb): e. g. qadkp valg, vadch, lajj, ubj, ceqfp 
gbdrpp katth, nind, Jalp, cumb, umbh, khall, pinv, qafis (also 
qastd), rakq, hifiSp garb (in all, over fifty); but takt;. makes taq^a; — 
% all that end in lingnals (including f after a or &) : e. g. af, tru^, pa^hp 
luthp idt vru^, bhap, kaq, bhdf; — 3. all that end in surd spirants r 
e. g. likbp grath, nftth, kuth, riph, guph; — 4. all that end in 1: e. g. 
calt gllf milp lulp khel: — 6. all that end in other persistent semi- 
vowels : namely, carv (also curna), jiv (for the other roots in lv» see 
966 c)p dh&v run, sev, day, vyay, puy; — 6. ujh. — This class includes 
more than half of the whole number that take only ita. 

b. Of other roots ending in consonants: — 1. in gutturals, cakp 

^b&uk (qak has both ta and ita); qlAgh; — 2. in palatals, ao (also 
akn&)p uop kuCp khaCp y&Cp rue; aJPp ki^, vraj, also tyaj and mpj in 
late texts (usually tyaktd and mpftd) ; — 3. in denUls, atp pat, qcutp 
also yat in epos (elsewhere only yattd); krad, kh&dp gad, cud, nad, 
mud, mydp rad, rud, vad, vid know, hrftd; also nud in epos (elsewhere 
nuttd and nunna); mad has both mattd and maditd (the majority 
of roots in d take na: 957 d); edh, kijudhp gadh, dudh, nadh, 
badhp spardh; an, in, kvan, dhvan, pan, ran ring, van, stan, 
■van, and dhvan (also dhvftntA); — 4. in labials, cup, yup, rup, 
end usually kup (kupta late) and lap (lapta epic), occasionally kqip, 
gupp tapp dfp* while jap has both ta and ita; grabh 

(g^bhltd), qubhp skabh, and occasionally lubh, while kgubh and 
Btabh have both forms; timp dhamp qam labor, stimp and kqam in 
epos (also kq&ihta); — 5. in spirants, a^ eat, k&q, kpq, vftq, qaq. 
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while pi9 has both forms, and takes ita only late ; if sand, kuf » 
tipft tvif, pruf • mif, ruf , hef, href, also muf except late, while dh^f » 
ruf. and hpf show both forms; Ra» bhas, bhia, ras* las, vaa clothe, 
haa, also aa throw occasionally, while kaa, graa, yaa, vaa shines van 
dwell, ffia (with fiffd and fftata), fvaa, and hraa make both forms; 
ih, grab (gyhit&), jah (secondary form of hft), mah, rah, and occasionally 
uh remove, while gfth has both forms. 

0, Of roots ending in vowels, only lie, which makes fayita (with 
gupa of root, as elsewhere : 629)« 

d. In general, a root maintains its full form before ita; but there 

are a few exceptions: thus, gpbhitd and gphlt& (the root being reckoned 
as grabh and grab : see 729), uditd (also vadita in the later language), 
Ufita (v^vas ahine; beside ufita (}/va 8 dwell: abo sporadically 

vasita and Uffa), ukfitA (^vakf increase), fptbitd (y'fratb). From 

are made both mpjita and mftrjita (with strengthening as in pres- 
ent and elsewhere: 027), beside 

e. Instead of i, long i is taken in gybhitd and gybltd. 

957. The suffix ^ na (always without auxiliary ^ i) is 
taken instead of rT ta by a number of roots (about seventy). 
Thus: 

a. Certain roots in ft: thus, kfi, gift, dr& run, drft sleep, (also 
drita P), ml& (also inlat&), v& blow (also vRta), f yg (also 9 I 21 &), styi, 
hft leave (also bln& and b&ta), hft go forth; and da divide makes ding 
(also dita and -tta). Further, certain roots in i- and u-vQwels : thus, kfi 
destroy (kfina; also kfit&), 4i, pi, li cling, vli, 91 or fyg coagulate 
(beside fyfina and flta), hrl (beside hrita); du bum (also duta). Id, 
fd; and div lament makes dydna (compare 766). 

b. Roots in p, which before the suffix becomes ir or dr: the forms 
are, ar^a (late; beside ptg), kXrpa (ykf •catter), glrpg (|/gp swallow), 
jirpg and jurpg (/Jp waste away), tirpg and tdrna (also turtg), dirpg 
(l^dp pierce: also dpta), pdrpg (y^pp fill: also pdrtg and ppta), mdrpg 
(/mp crush), firpg (y^ 9 P emsh; also firta and fdrtg?), atirpg (also 
Btpta). Of like character with these are irpg from ylr, cir^a (beside 
carita) from year, gurpa (beside gdrtg) fsom ygur, a secondary form 
of gp, and ourpa (beside carvita) from yoarv, which Is also plainly a 
secondary root. 

C. A few roots ending in J (which becomes g before the suffix, 
against the usual rule of internal combination: 216 f): thus, bbagna 
(ybbafij). bbugna (ybhuj 6 <nd), magng (ymaJJ), rugpg, vigna 
(beside vikta). Further, two or three ending in o (similarly treated): 
thus, akn& (yao or afio: also aoita and aftoita), vpkpg (yvrafc), 
and apparently -ppgpa (RV., once: with doubly irregular change of root- 
final, from yppo). And one root in g, lagna. 
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d. A conilderable number, some of them very common ones, of roots 
in d (which, agilnit ordinary rule, becomes n before the suffix: 157b). 
The forms ere: unna (also utta), ar^^aP. icHtipft, kfu^^ay 
khinna, ehanna, chinnd, tnnnd, nunna (also nutti 

and nudita), paim&» bhinni, vlxma (^vid find: also 9anna 

()/9ad fall), Baiin& (also 8att&), ekanni (|/Bkand), B7aim& (f^Bjand), 
Bvinnd, hanna. And Anna food, in spite of its different accent, appears 
to be a like formation from f^ad tai. 

068. The native grammarians reckon as participles of this for- 
mation a few miscellaneous derivative adjectives, coming from roots 
which do not make a regular participle : such are ky&ma burnt, ky^d 
emaciated, pakvA ripe, phulld expanded, 9d9ka dry. 

Tast Active Participle in tavant (or navant). 

969. From the past passive participle, of whatever 
formation, is made, by adding the possessive suffix 
vant, a secondary derivative having the meaning and con- 
struction of a perfect active participle: for example, cTcT 
cfSfcIH tat kytavSn having done that; taih niglri^av&n having 
stoallowed him down. Its inflection is like that of other 
derivatives made with this suffix (462 if.) ; its feminine ends 
in effj) vatl; its accent remains on the participle. 

960. DerivatlYC words of this formation are found in RV., but without 
anything like a participial value. The AY. has a single example, with par- 
ticipial meaning: a9itavaty dtithSu one's yutii having eaten (loc. abs.). 
In the Brahmanas also it is hardly met with. In the later language, 
however, it comes to be quite common. And there it is chiefly used pre- 
dicatively, and oftenest without copula expressed, or with the value of a 
personal verb-form in a past tense: primarily, and not seldom, signifying 
immediate past, or having a true ^perfect” value; but also (like the old 
perfect and the old aorist in later use) coming to be freely used for in- 
definite time, or with the value of the imperfect (779). For example: 
mftih na ka9Cid dyytAvftn no one hoe seen (or saw) me; aa nakulaih 
vyftpfiditavfin Ac destroyed the ichneumon; or, with copula, mohat 
kyechram prfiptavaty asi thou hast fallen upon great misery. Although 
originally and properly made only from transitive verbs (with an object, to 
which the participle in ta stands in the relation of an objective predicate), 
it is finally found also from intransitives: thus, cutena Bam9ritavatl 
((^.) has become united with the mango^tree; gatavati (lb.) she has gone. 

a. The same participle is also made in the secondary conjugations : 
o. g. dar9itavant having shown, prabodhltavaat having awakened. 
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b. PostestiTes alto in in made from passiye participles are some- 
times found oted in an analogous manner, nearly as perfect active partici- 
ples: e. g. iftln having taerificed^ TiJitino manyam&nft^ (^B.) thinking 
ihemselvei to have conquered. 

Future PassiTO Participles: Gerundives. 

901. Certain derivative adjectives (for the most part 
more or less clearly secondary derivatives] have acquired in 
the language a value as qualifying something which is to, 
or which ought to, suffer the action expressed by the root 
from which they come; and they are allowed to be made 
from ^very verb. Hence they are, like more proper par- 
ticiples, sometimes treated as a part of the general verbal 
system, and called future passive participles, or gerundives 
(like the Latin forms in ncftiSf to which they correspond in 
meaning) . 

802. The suffixes by which such gerundives are regu- 
larly and ordinarily made are three : namely 71 ya, ta- 
vya* and aniya. 

a. Derivatives In ya having this value are made in all periods of 
the language, from the earliest down; the other two are of more modern 
origin, being entirely wanting in the oldest Veda (KV.), and hardly known 
in the later. Other derivatives of a similar character, which afterward dis- 
appear from use, dre found in the Veda (868). 

963. The suffix ya in its gerundive use has nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from, the same suffix as employed to make adjectives 
and nouns of other character (see below, 1213;. And it exhibits also 
the same variety in the treatment of the root. 

a. The original value of the suffix is ia, and as such it has to be 
read in the very great majority of its Vcdic occurrences. Hence the con- 
version of 6 and o to ay and av before it (see below). 

b. Thus: 1. Final & becomes e before the suffix : deya, dhyeya, 
khyeya, meya (perhaps d4-ia etc , with euphonic y interposed; ; but 
RV. has once -J&fiya. — 2. The other vowels cither remain unchang- 
ed, or have the gupa or the vpddhi strengthening; and e usually 
and o always are treated before the ya as they would be before a 
vowel : thus, -k^ayya, J&yya» bh&yya, liyya ; navya, bh&vya, havya, 
bh&vy&; varya: and, in the later language, niya, jeya, dhuya (sneh 
cases are wanting earlier). In a few instances, a short vowel adds t 
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before the suffix : thus, itya* mitya» ^rutyut stdtya, hytya (the only 
Vedic examples). — 3. Medial a remains unchanged or is lengthened : 
thus, d&bhya» vdndya, s&dya; madya, vdeya. — 4. Medial !-• 
and I'-vowels are unchanged or have the gupa-strengthening : thus, 
Ifys* gubya, dh^ya; dve^ya, yodhya, m&rjya. 

C. The RV. has about forty examples of this gerundive, and the 
AV. adds half as many more. Except in bhftviA (once), the accent in 
RV. Is always on the root ; A V. has several cases of accent on the i of the 
suffix (hence written ftdya, ft^ya, -vyftdbya, -dharpya). According to 
the grammarians, the accent is on the root or else the ending is circum- 
flexed : always the former, if the ya follow a vowel. 

964. a. The suffix tavya is a secondary adjective derivative 
from the infinitival noun in tu (below, 668), made by adding the 
suffix ya (properly (a, whence the accent ya), before which the final 
u, as usual (1203 a), has gu^a-strengthening, and is resolved into av. 

b. Hence, as regards both the fonn taken by the root and the 
use or omission of an auxiliary vowel 1 before the tavya, the rules 
are the same as for the formation of the infinitive (below, 968). 

C. No example of this formation is found In RV., and in AV. occur 
only two, Janitavya and hiAsitavya. In the Brahmana language it be- 
gins to be not rare, and is made both from the simple root and from the 
derived conjugational stems (next chapter); in the classical language it is 
still more frequent. According to the grammarians, the accent of the word 
is either circumflex on the final or acute on the penult: thus, kartavyk 
or kartkvya; in the accentuated texts, it is always the former (the accent 
tkvya given to certain gerundives in the Petersburg lexicons is an error, 
growing out of the ambiguous accentuation of (IB.: 88 e). 

965. a. The suffix aniya is in like manner the product of sec- 
ondary derivation, made by adding the adjective suffix iya (1816) 
to a nomen aetionie formed by .the common suffix ana. 

b. It follows, then, as regards its mode of formation, the rules 
for the suffix ana (below, 1160). 

C. This derivative also is unknown in RV., and in AY. is found only 
in upajivaniya and ftmantraniya (in both of which, moreover, its dis- 
tinct gerundive value admits of question). In the Brahmanas (where less 
than a dozen examples of It have been noted), and in the later language, 
it is less common than the gerundive in tavya. Its accent, as in all the 
derivatives with the suffix Iya, is on the penult: thus, karan^a. 

966. Other formations of kindred value are found in the Veda as 
follows: 

a. Gerundives in tua or tvat apparently made from the infinitival 
noun la tu with the added suffix a (1209). They are kkrtua (in two 
occurrences kkrtva), -gaihtva, Jknfua, Jktua, nkjhtua, vkktua, sAtua, 
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snttas. h&ntus* hetua, li6tva; and, with auxiliary i (or I), J&nitva, 
sAnltva. bh&vitTa. 

b. Gerundives in enia or enya (compare 1817): they are Skfe^ia^ 
i46nia, ear^^ia, dpg4nia» -dvifei^ bhtiy^pya. yudhdnia, v&re^ia 
(and bhajenya BhP.); with one example from an apparent aoriit-stem, 
yaihaenya* and three or four from secondary verb-stems (see below, 1019, 
1038, 1068 a). 

o. Gerundives in ^a (once ayya: compare 1818): they are dak- 
fayia, panasria, vidayia, ^ravayia, hnavEsria; with a few from secon- 
dary.conjogation-stems (below, 1019, 1038, 1051, 1068a); and atufiyia 
is of close kindred with them. 

d. A few adjectives in elima, as pacelima, bhidelima (only these 
quotable), are reckoned as gerundives by the grammarians. 

867. The division-line between participial and ordinary adjec- 
tives is less strictly drawn in Sanskrit than in the other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. Thus, adjectives in u, as will be seen later (1178;, 
from secondary conjugational stems, have participial value; and in 
the Brahmanas (with an example or two in AV.) is found widely and 
commonly need a participial adjective formed with the suffix uka 
(1180). 

Infinitives. 

968. The later language has only a single infinitive, 
which is the accusative case of a verbal noun formed by 
the suffix H tu, added to the root usually directly, but often 
also with aid of the preceding auxiliary vowel ^ i. The form 
of the infinitive ending, therefore, is gp^tum or 
The root has the guoa-strengthening, and is accented. Thus, 
for example, from ^iRi^kartum from 

ky; rlf^^t^oaritum from oar; ^if^f^R^bhavitum from 
yOT bha. 

a. As regards the use or omission of i, the infinitive (as also 
the gemnd in tvft: 991) follows in general the analogy of the pass- 
ive participle (960). Examples are (with the gerund added) as fol- 
lows: dagdhA, dfigdhum, dagdhvl from y^dah; bhinn&, bhdttum, 
bhittvi from ybhid; matA, mAntum, matvA from yman; 
v6dhum, u^va from yvab; patitA, pAtitum, patltvA from y'pat; 
y&oitA, yAeitnm, y&oitvA from yjt^e; qayitA, vAyitum, qayitvA from 
yql. But certain exceptions and special cases require notice. Thus: 

b. Of roots having no quotable participle, infinitive stems In tu are 
made from ad, sagh; in itu from ufloh, ilh eonitderf kqap, lupfb, 
lok, avar; and in both from yabh. 
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0« Of root! making participles of both forms, an InflnitlTO stem In 
tu only Is quoUble for kpip, kgubh, tap, tyi^, mpq, lubh, vas sAins, 
qak, stabh; only in itu for gSh, oanr, Jap, mad, yat, van, qaAs, 
qvas; in both for as tArom, Ah remove, gup, oar, mpj (m&rptu, mftr- 
jitu), lap, vas dwtU, qap, qfts. 

d. Also in a number of other cases (besides those alreadytnotlced) an 
infinitive stem is made both with and without i. Thus, in addition to the 
more regular form, a stem in itu is occasionally met with from roots aq 
attain, ig seek, bandh, bhaj, yaj (qitnm), rudh oAstnict, ruh, wpg, 
sad (siditum), aah, ban, bp; and one in tu from roots ia, bbftg, vid 
knots. Both forms occur also from certain am-roots, namely nam, yam, 
ram, and, with ft before tu as in the pple, kram and bhram (kgam 
has only kgaihtu, against the analogy of kgftihta); further, from certain 
roots in variakte p, namely tp (tartu, tarftu), vp cover (v&rtu, varitu), 
and stp (stftrtu, staritu, Bt&ritu) (but from qp crusA occur only q&ritu, 
garitu, and from vp cAoosc only waritu; while gp swallow and pp fiU 
make their infinitive from other root-forms, namely giritum, puritum); 
farther, from a few vowel-roots, namely nl, cyu, su (ndtu); and finally 
from kpg, npt, quo. 

e. Against the analogy of the participle, ififlnitivc-stems in itu after 
a final consonant are made from the roots av, kgan, khan and jan (the 
pples coming from khft and jft), gub, jabh, tarn, div play and div 
UtmerU (both devitu), majj, vpt, vpdh, npp; and after a final vowel, 
from roots in d, namely pti, bhu, ail (also autu), and from qri and gvi; 
as to roots in variable p, see Just above, d. 

f. An the infinitive is made from the (accented and) strengthened 
root, so It naturally has, as a rule, the stronger ^r fuller root-form where 
a weaker oi contracted form is taken by the participle (and gerund in 
tvd): c. g. v&ktu against uktft (and uktva), y&gtu against iafft (and 
igtva), banddbum against baddhi (and baddhva), and so on. Deserv- 
ing special notice are gfttu (^gft sinp) against gitft, and dhatu (f^dbft 
stick) against dbitft; and so from dft give and hft leave arc made only 
d4tu and bfttu; but dhft pul, mft measure, and athft add to the regular 
dhfttu, mfttu, athfttu the late forms -dbitu, -mitu, -atbitu; and aft 
or ai has afttu, aetu, and -aitu; vft weave (pple ut&) has both vatu 
and otu; hu ox bvft has havltu, bv&yitu, and bvfttu. The root vyadb 
makes its only quotoble infinitive, veddbum, Dom its vidb-formi from 
aaflj or aid o<^car both aabktu and aaktu. The anomalous epic forms 
Iditum (l^yaj) and aiditum (f^aad), were mentioned above. The root 
grab makes gr&hitum. 

g. In the later language, the infinitive-stem forms possessive com- 
pounds with kftma and manaa (especially the former): e. g. avaptu- 
kftma having the wish to sUep, yagtukftma desirous of saerifieing, vaktu- 
mauaa minded to speak, 

b. In very rare instances, dative infinitives in tave or tavfti are 
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made from the liifliiitive stem in the later language (as abundantly in the 
earlier: 970b): thus, pratihartave (BhP.). And Jivase (973a) is 
once found in MBh. (i. 3. 67 = 732), in a quasi-Vedi chymii to the Alvins. 

969. In the Veda and Brahmana, however, a number of verbal 
nouns, fiomina actionis, in various of their cases, are used in con- 
structions which assimilate them to the infinitive of other languages 
— although, were it not for these other later and more developed 
and pronounced infinitives, the constructions in question might puss 
as ordinary case-constructions of a soincwhat peculiar kind. 

970. The nouns thus used infinitively are the following: 

a. The root-noun, without derivative suffix, is so used in its 
accusative in am, its dative in e or (from a-roots) &i, its genitive 
and ablative in as, and its locative in i. 

b. The verbal noun in tu is so used in its accusative in turn, 
its dative in tave or tavai, and its ablative and genitive in tos. 

Of other noil IIS only single cases, generally datives^ are reckoned as 
used with inllnitive value; thus: 

c. From the verbal noun in as, the dative in ase; and also,, in 
an extremely small number of instances, a dative in se (or qe;, from 
a noun formed with s simply. 

d. From nouns in man and van, datives in mane and vane. 

e. From nouns in ti, datives in taye, or (from one or two verbs) 
in tyfti. 

f. From nouns in i, datives in aye. 

g. From nouns in dhi and qi, datives in dhyfti and qyai. 

h. A few infinitives in qani arc perhaps locatives from nouns 
in an added to a root increased by s. 

i. From a single root, dhf , are mado infinitively used forms in 
t&ri, of which the grammatical character is questionable. 

J. Among all these, the forms which have best right to special trest- 
ment as infinitives, on account of being of peculiar formation, or from 
suffixes not found in other uses, or for both reasons, are those In ^e, 
fa^i, tari, dbyfti, and tavfti. 

k. Except the various cases of the derivative in tu, and of the root- 
noun, these infinitives are almost wholly unknown outside the Itig-Veda. 

l. Other suffixes and forms than those noticed above might be added; 
for it is impossible to draw any fixed line between the uses classed as 
infinitive and the ordinary case-uses: thus, prajapatim praqn&m ftitftm 
(TS.) they went to atk Prajupatif vlqvaih jiv&m praauv&nti eardyfti 
(RV.) quickening every living being to motion; apdh sarmftya eod&yan 
(RV.) impelling the waters to flow; qaknuyad jrahanfiya (Instead of the 
naual gr&hitum: ^'B.) may he able to apprehend; & taman&t (instead of 
the usual tamitoltiL : S.) until exhaustion. And the so-called infinitives 
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are foond codrdinated in the same sentence with common nouns, and even 
with compound nouns: e. g. o&rltave..* ftbhog&ya rSye (RV.) 

to go abroad, to enjoy, to utk vsealth; ftrtatrij^ftys na prahartum 
anSgaai ((.) for the rescue of the dUtreased, not for hurling at the innocent. 

More special rules as to the various formations are as follows: 

071. The root-noun used as inflnitivo has the same form (except 
that It does not take an added t : 383 f), and the same accent, both when 
simple and when combined with prepositions, as in its other uses. In the 
very great m^ority of instances, it is made from roots ending in a conso- 
nant; but also from a few in A (khyfi, d&, dha, p&P, in&, yft), from 
two or three in i- and u- vowels (hi, ml, bhu), and from one or two in 
changeable f*, which takes the ir-furm (tir, stir). 

a. Thcivoots in & form the accus. in Am, the dat. in Ai, the abl. in 
As (understanding avasa before a as for avasas and not avasaf in KV. 
iii. 53 . 20 ), and the locative in e (only two examples, of which one is per- 
haps better understood as dative). 

972. The infinitive noun in tu is made freely from roots of every 
form. The root takes the guna-strengthening, if capable of it, and often 
adds the auxiliary vowel i before tbe suffix (according to the rules already 
stated, 968). The root is accented, unless the noun be combined with a 
preposition, in which case the latter has the accent instead : thus, k&rtum, 
6tave, hantoa; but nikartum, niretave, nirhantos. 

a. The dative in tavAi is in two respects anomalous: in having the 
heavy feminine ending Ai along with a strengthened u; and in taking a 
double accent, one on the root or on the prefixed preposition, and the 
other on the ending Ai: thus, etavAl, h&ntavAl, &tyetavAf, apabhar- 
tavAf. 

973. a. The Infinitive in ase is made in RV. from about twenty- 
five roots; In AY. and later there have been noted no other examples of 
it. • In near three quarters of the eases, the accent is on the suffix : e. g. 
pAJ&se, jiv&ae, bhiy&ae, tuj&ae; the exceptions are cak^aae; dhayaae 
(with y inserted before tbe suffix; 268); and Ayaae, bh&raae, sparase, 
h&raae (with guna-strengthening of the root). Strengthening of the root 
is also shown by Javase, doh&ae, bhoj^e, qobh&ae. In pu^yaae is 
seen, apparently, the present-stem instead of the root. 

b. The ending se is extremely rare, being found only in ji^e and 
perhaps atu^e, and one or two still more doubtful cases. 

874* Infinitives in mane are made from only five roots: thus, tra- 
mline, damane, d&rma:in®* khdrmiune, and (with different accent) vid- 
mine. From p'dA comes dAv&ne; turvdin® directly from ytp, 

or through the secondary root turv; dhilbrv’ape is rather from |/dhtlnr 
than from 

975. a. The infinitives in taye are ift^ye (yif). plt&ye (VpA 
drinfc), wltdye, BAt&ye, and perhaps Qtiye (at4ye nfn to help hh men: 
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(RV.). In tyiit the only exemplea noted ere ityfti (RV.) end 
(MS. AB.). 

b. With aye ere fonned ifdye, tt^dye* dp^dye, mahdyet yudhdye, 
sandye; end oitdye (VS.), gphaye (K.). 

976 f The ending dhydi ie, more than any other, irregular and yari- 
one in ite treatment. It has always an a before it; and in the majority 
of caeea it is accented upon this a. and added to a weak form of root: 
thne, ^ucddhyfiit pp^ddhyRi, dhiyddhySi, huvddhyRi. Rut the form 
of root la the strong one in a few cases : namely, ^ayddhyAi, atavddh- 
yEi» tarddhy&i, Jarddhyii, mandddhySi» vandddhy&i* In half-a- 
dozen forms, again, the root haa the accent: namely, kyaradhy&i, sdmadh- 
ySi, ydjadhy&i (but once or twice also yajddhyfti), vdhadhyRi, 
Bdhadhyfti, bhdradtay&i. In a single instance, pibadhy&i, the sufllx 
is added distinctly to a present-stem; and in one, v&vpdhddbyRit to a 
perfect stem. Finally, in a number of instances (ten), this inflnitiye is 
made from a causatiye stem iu ay : thus, mddayddhyfti, ri^ayddhyRif etc. 

a. This influitire is by no means rare in RV., being made in thirty- 
flye different forms (with seventy-two occurrences). But it is hardly known 
outside of the RV.; the AY. has it hnt once (in a passage found also in 
RY.) ; and elsewhere half-a-dozen examples have been noticed, in mantra- 
passages (one of them TS. falsely reads gdmadhye); in the Brahmana 
language proper It appears to he entirely wanting. 

977. An example or two are met with of an infinitive in ^yRi: thus, 
rohii^yRi (TS.), avyathi^yai (K. Kap.; MS. avydthi^e; YS. vyathl^at), 
and perhaps -dhRsyRi (POS.). 

978. The infinitives in papi are: ifdpi (?) from yip send, -bhu- 
pdpi from i/bhu; pupdpi from 1 / 9 ^ or pva; nepdpi from /ni; aak- 
9*91 from /aah; parpdni from )/pp, tarlpdpi from }/tp; and gpnipdpi 
and -atpplpdni from Wgp 8tp — the last containing evident present 
tense-signs (compare the Ist sing, gppipe, 894 d). 

979. The only infinitive in tari is dhartdri (with its compound 
vidhartdrl), from )/dhp. 

Usea of the Infinitives. 

980. The uses of the so-called infinitives are for the most part 
closely accordant with those of the corresponding cases from other 
abstract nouns. Thus: 

981. The accusative, which is made only from the root-noun 
and the noun in tu, is used as object of a verb. 

a. Especially, of forms from the root pak be able, and arh be worthy, 
have the right or the power. Thus, pakdma tvR samldham (RY.) may 
we aeeomplish thy kindling; md 9akan pratidhdm {pum (AV.) may they 
not he ahU to fit the arrow to the string; mdno va imaxh sadydbpdry- 
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aptum arhati manah p&ribhavitum (TS.) the mindf forsooth, can at 
once attain and surpass her; ko hy etasy^ 'rhati gv^yaih ntma gr&- 
hltum ((B.) for who is worthy to take his secret name? In the Veda, the 
construction with these verbs is only one among others; in the Brahmana, 
it becomes the greatly prevalent one (three qiiartera or more of all the cases). 

b. Further, of verbs of motion (next most frequent case): thus, 
dakfinAnl hotum eti (TS.) he goes to sacrifice things pertaining to saerifi- 
cial gifts; Indram pratiraa emy tyuh (KV.) / go to Indra for (i. e. 
beseech of him) the lengthening out of life; — of y^dhp persist in, under- 
take: as, sa idaih jfttah sarvam ev& d&gdhuxh dadhre ((‘B.) he, as 
soon as born, began to burn this universe ; — of verbs meaning desire, hope, 
notice, know, and the like : as, ptqftn vieftam vettha adrv&n (AV.) 
thou knowest tow to loosen all bonds ; tasm&d agnlih na ” driyeta pAri- 
hantum (<^B.) therefore one shtuld not be careful to smother the fire; — 
and of others. 

982. Of the infinitive datives, the fimdameDtal and usual sense 
is that expressed by for, tn onhr to, for the purpose of. 

Examples arc : vlqvam jivam caraae bodh&yanti (RV.) au‘ailcen/np 
every living creature to motion; tan upa yata pibadhyai (RV.) come to 
drink them; nal *tam te deva adadur Attave (AV.) the gods did not 
give her to thee for eating; prai ”d yudhAye dAayum fndrah (RV.) 
Jndra went forward to fight the demon ; caksur no dhehi vikhy&{ (RV.) 
give us sight for looking abroad. 

Some peculiar constructions, however, grow out of this use of the in- 
hnitive dative. Thus: 

a. The noun which is logically tho subject or the object of the action 

expressed by the Inftiiitive is frequently put beside it in the dative (by a 
construction which is in part a perfectly simple one, but which is stretched 
beyond its natural boundaries by a kind of attraction): thus, cakftra 
BUry&ya pAntham Anvetavd u (RV.) he made a track for the sun to 
fallow (made for the sun a track for his following); qiqite qpnge rAkfobhyo 
vinikfe (RV.) he whets his horns to pierce the demons; rudraya dhAnur 
A tanomi brahmadviqe qArave hAntava u‘'‘{RV.) I stretch the bow 
for liudra, that with his arrow he may slay the brahma- hater ; asmA- 
bhyam dpqaye suryAya punar dAtAm Aaum (RV.) may they grant 
life again, that we may see the sun. ^ . 

b. An inilnitivG with ykp make is used nearly in the>8ehie^oI% 
causative verb: thus, pra ’ndham ^ronaxh cAk^asa etavi:ki^a)^.(RVO 
ye make the blind and lame to see and go; agnilh samidhe oakArtha 
(RV.) thou hast made the fire to be kindled. Of similar character is an ddf 
casional construction with another verb: as, yAd Im U9mA8i kArtave 
kArat tAt (RV.) what we wish to be done, may he do that; kavXAr 
icchAmi samdi^^e (RV.) I desire to see the sages. 

c. A dative infinitive is not seldom used as a predicate, sometimes 
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with, hut more ueually without, e copuU exproMod: thus, agnir iva ni 
pratidhffe bhawati (TS.) likt fire, he is not to he retUied; mahlmi ta 
amyena nk aaifan&^e (VS.) thy greatnete is not to ftc aitained hy another; 
n&kim indro nikanava nk ^akrill^ piri^aktawa (RV.) Indra it not 
to he put doton, the mighty one it not to 6s overpowered, 

d. Sometimes en influltlTO so used without s copula has quite nearly 
the value of an Imperative: thus, hyt ma yaqi^a... EuqUd hiiw4- 
dhyfti [aati] (RV.) these gloriout ones thall the ton of V^ij invoke for me; 
aOkthbliir va]^... fndra nv fignl dwaaa hnvddbyU [ata^] (RV.) with 
your hymnt thall ye call note on Indra and Agni for aid; vandAdhyR 
agnfih nAmobhih [aami] (RV.) let me greet Agni with homage; aamlki- 
aaq oa aurdyo uiqva Aqas tarifA^i (RV.) and tet oar taerifieert erott 
all regiont ; tAn nii *wAfh kArtavdi (MS.) that mutt not he done to ; 
brahmadvifa)^ qArave hAatavA u (RV.) let the arrow tlay the hrahma^ 
hatert. The infinitives in dhyAi and papi (which letter is in all its uses 
accordant with datives) are those in which the imperative value is most 
distinctly, to be recognized. 

a. In the Brahmanas and Sutras (especially in (B.) the dative in tawii 
is not seldom used with a verb signifying tpeak (bru, wao, ah), to express 
the ordering of anything to be done : thus. tAamad Apadhinam awA mdlAny 
uoohattawaf brftyat (^B.) therefore let him direct the roott of the pUmtt 
to he cut up (tpeak in order to their euttinp up: cf. yA wapAyl Adinlya 
▼Adanti who dittuade from givirtg the cow: AV.). 

983. The ablative infinitive — which, like the accnntive, is 
made only from the root-nonn and that in tu — is found Aipecially 
with the prepositions a until and purA before. 

a. Thus, A tAmitob (TS. etc.) until exhauttion; purA vloAb prA- 
waditob (TS.) before utterance of the voice. In the Brihmana language, 
this is the well-nigh exclusive < onstruction of the ablative (it occurs also 
with prik, arwAk, etc.) ; in the Veda, the latter is used also after rtA 
without, and after several verbs, as trA and pa protect^ yxL teparale, bhl, etc. 

b. In a few instances, by an attraction similar to that illustrated 
above for the dative (088 a), a noun dependent on this infinitive is put in 
the ablative beside it: thus, purA vAgbhyah samprawaditob (PB.) 
before the utterance together of the voices ; trAdbwaifa kartAd awapAdab 
(RV.) tave ut from falling down into the pit; pur A dakfipAbhyo netob 
(Aput.) before the gifts are taken away. 

984. The genitive infinitive (having the same form as the ab- 
lative) is in common use in the Br&hmana language as dependent on 
IqwarA lord, master, employed adjectively In the sense of capable or 
likefy or exposed to. 

a. Examples are: tA [davAtAbl iqvarA enam pradAhAb (TS.) 
they are likely to hum him up; Atba ha wA iqward *giiiih oitwA kfiii* 
old dauritAm Apattor w( vA hwAlitob (¥B.) so in truth he is liable, 
Whitasy, Granmar. 2. sd. 23 
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afUr piling the fire, Co meeC with some mishap or other ^ or Co stagger; 
i^varaih vRi rathantaram udgttu^ oakfn^ pramathlto^ (PB.) the 
rathantara is Cia6Ce Co Icnoefc ouC the eye of the ekanUr, 

b. The ditWe if ased in iiiftead of the genltlTe in a single 
phrase (l^rarftu JAnajitavftI); and, in the later language, fometimef the 
accnsative in turn. In a case or two the mase. sing. nom. IqvBjnJg if 
used, without regard to the gender or number of the word which it qualiSes : 
thus, t&sye ’' 9 var&^ praja paplyasi bh4vito(^ (^B.) his progeny is 
liahU to deteriorate. And in a very few instances the word iqvara is 
omitted, and the genitive has the same value without it : thus, dve madhy- 
adidinam abhi pratyetoh (AR.) two may be added to (he noon libation ; 
tAto dIkgitA(i pRniand bhAvitofi ^ conseeraUd is liable 

to get the itch. 

o. This construction with iqvsura» which is the only one for the geni- 
tive inflnitivd' in the Brahmana, is unknown in the Veda, where the geni- 
tive is found in a very small number of examples with madhyA, and with 
the root iq: thus, madhya kArtoh (RV.) in the midst of action; iqe 
rSyo dAtoh (RV.) he is mister of the gioing of wealth; iqe yoto^ (RV.) 
is able to keep away. 

985. Unless the infinitives in gapi and tail are locative in form 
(their uses are those of datives), the locative infinitive is so rare, and has 
so little that is peculiar in its use, that it is hardly worth making any 
account of. An example is ugAso budlii (RV.) ai the awakening of the 
dawn. 

886. In the Veda, the dative infinitive forma are very much 
more numerous than the accusative (in RV., their occurrences are 
twelve times as many; in AV., more than three times); and the ac- 
cusative in turn is rare (only four forms in RV., only eight in AV.). 
In the Brahmanas, the accusative has risen to much greater compar- 
ative frequency (its forms are nearly twice as many as those of the 
dative) ; but the ablative-genitive, which is rare in the Veda, has 
also come to full equality with it. The disappearance in the elassioal 
language of all excepting the accusative in turn (but see 968h) is a 
matter for no small surprise. 

987. The later infinitive in turn is oftenest used in constructions 
corresponding to those of the earlier accusative; thus, na vAgpam 
mqaSukt sodhom he etmld not restrain his tears ; taih dragfum arhaei 
tfwu oughtest to see it; prAptum ioohanti they desire to obtain: eaifa- 
khyAtum Arabdham having begun to count. But also, not infrequently, 
in those of the other cases. So, especially, of the dative: thus, 
avaathltuih atliRiiiiitaraih ointaya devise another place to stay in: 
twain anveftum ihi ”gatab he has come hither to seek for thee: — 
but likewise of the genitive: thus, aamartho gantum capable of 
going; aaihdhatum iqwarab tshle to mend. Even a construction as 
nominative is not unknown: thus, yuktaih tasya mayR aamRgwR- 
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sayitum bhiryftm (MBh.) it i$ proper for me to comfort his wife; 
na naptiraih svayaifa nySyyaih 9aptum evam (R.) is not suitable 
thus to curse ones own grandson; tad vaktuih na pRryate (Qatr.) it 
is not possible to say that. 

988. Ill the later language, aa in the earlier, the infinitive in cer- 
tain connections has what we look upon as a passive value. Thus, kartum 
ftrabdhah begun to be made; ^rotuih na srvUyate it is not fit to be heard 
(for hearing). This is especially frequent along with the passive forms 
of i^qak: thus, tyaktuih na qakyate it cannot be abandoned; qakyftw 
ih& **netum tftey two can be brought hither; na oa vibhCltaya^ qak- 
yam avftptum Urjit^i nor are mighty successes a thing capable of being 
attained. 


Gerunds. 

989. The so-called gerund is a stereotyped case (doubt- 
less instrumental] of a verbal noun, used generally as ad- 
junct to the logical subject of a clause, denoting an accom- 
panying or (more often) a preceding action to that signified 
by the verb of the clause. It has thus the virtual value of 
an indeclinable participle, present or past, qualifying the 
actor whose action it describes. 

a. Thus, for example: qrutvai *va ea *bravan and hearing (or 
having heard) they spoke; tebhya^ pratfj&fiya ’thSi tfin paripa- 
praooha having given them his promise^ he then questioned them. 

990. The gerund is made in the later language by one 
of the two suffixes ^ tvft and IT ya, the former being used 
with a simple root, the latter with one that is compounded 
with a prepositional prefix — or, rarely, with an element 
of another kind, as adverb or noun. 

a. To this distribution of uses between the two suffixes there are 
occasional exceptions. Thus, gerunds in ya from simple roots are not 
very rare in the epic language (e. g. gphya, uyya [f^vaa dwell]^ aroya, 
ikqya, cintya, tyi^ya, lakpya; also from causatives and denominatives, 
as v&cya, yojya, plRvyal, and are. not nn known elsewhere (e. g. aroya 
and Ikqya M., protbya AGS., stli&pya ^vU.). And gerunds in tvE 
from compounded roots are met with in considerable numbers from AV. 
(only pratyarpayitvd) down: o. g. samirayitvl MS., vlrooayitvd 
TA., utkgiptva U., pratyuktvft E., pratyaaitvE S., prahasitvE 
MBh., saihdar^ayltvA MBh., vimuktvA R., nivedayitvft R., proktvA 
Pane., anupitvfi VBS.: the great majority of them are made from the 
causative stem. 


23 * 
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b. Tbe preSiloD of the negetiTo perticle, ft or fta, does not cense 
the gerund to teke the form in yft: thns, ftkptvl» anlri^tTft (bat R. 
hes ftointyft)* Of componnds with other then Terbel prefixes, BY. hu 
pniiftrdijft. kftrpagfbyftt pfidagthyn, bftstagfhyft, ftwhkftjft, 
ftkkhftllkftyfi* mithftspfdhyft; AY. hu farther nftmibftyft. 

Ml. The suffix ^ tYi has the accent. It is usually 
added directly to the root, but often also with interposition 
of the auxiliary Yowel ^ i — with regard to which, as well 
as to the form of the root before it. the formation nearly 
agrees with that of the participle in rT tft (862 ff.}. 

ft. Examples of the general accordance of passive participle, in- 
finitive, and gerund in regard to the use of i were given above, 
868 a; further specifications are called for, as follows: 

b. The qaotsble roots in Tsrisble p (842) chsnge it to Ir: thus, 
tirtvd. stlrtvd (slio stptvd); and ear makes also olrtvE (like oirpa); 
— roots in ft show in general the same weakening as in the participle; 
but from dhS put is quotable only d2iitvd» from mS measure mitwd and 
mitvAp from dfi give only dftttvd* from chfi ohiyitvS; — of roots in 
am, kram and bhrsutn and yam make forms both with and without i 
(as in the inflnitife), bat ram has ratvt and raihtTft, and dam and 
vam make damitvfi and vamitwt. 

o. The auxiliary Towel is taken by roots gra8» mug, qap» snd q&S 
(qteitvA) (whose participles have both forms); also by cfty, npt (nar^ 
titvA), log, and svaj (against analogy of pple); and quo makes qooitvS. 
On the other hand, from ruj (rugpa) and vraqo (vpkpa) come roktvd 
and vpqtvd. And both forms are made (as also in infinitive or participle) 
from oar, van dvtU (uq^vi, uqitwfi), nl (nitvd, nayitvi), and mpj 
(mpftvt, mirJitvA). 

d. While the formation is in general one requiring, like the passive 
participle (e. g. uptvft, like uptfi; uditwd, like uditd), a weak or weakened 
root, there are some cases in which it is made from a strong or strength- 
ened root-form. Thus (besides the instances already given: obfiyitvA, 
raihtwA, qftsitvA, oiyitvA, qooitvA, noyitvft, mArJitwA), we find 
oharditvA (Aput.), dofiqtvA, and spharitvA, and, from a number of 
roots, a second strong form beside the more regular weak one: namely, 
a&ktvfi, bha&ktvA, bhufiktvA, ayaattvA (beside aktvA etc.) ; eayitwA, 
•mayitvfi, amaritvfi (beside oltvll ®fc.); roditvA (beside ruditwfi), 
and aifioitvA (beside aiktvA). The lut shows the infiuence of the 
present-stem; as do also mirJitvA (above) and jighritvA (|f^ghrA\ The 
|orm fthutvA (Aput.) Is doubtless a false reading, for qthyUtwg. 

882. The suffix XT yu is added directly to the root, 
which is accented, but has its weak form. A root ending 
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in a short vowel takes RT ^ instead of IT 7a: thus, fInT 
-jitya, TgrU •atutjra, -kjtya. 

ft. Root! in Tarlable f (24S) change that vowel to Xr or Or: thni, 
kXryftv glryft* tXryft (and tfbyft)» diryft^ pfbryft, qiryug Btirya (aleo 
*tftyft); — roots in A have for the most part -Ayft; but dhA Jiirh makes 
dhiiyfty and dooble forms are fonnd from gA sing (giyfte gX^ft^ pA drink 
(pdyft» pXSTft), dA ghe (dijBt d4dyft)» dA divide (dtjBp dikjft), mA 
measure, etdkange (m^lyft, mftyft). sA bind (stynt ftyft); IX cUng has 
Kra or liyftf as if an A-verb ; and kliftii and make kliAyft and 

dhm^l^ from their A-forms; — the roots in an and nm making their 
participle In ntft (964 d) make the gerund in fttyft. but also later in ftiiyft^ 
ftmyft (e. g. gAtyft, gnmyn; hAtyn* bftnyn; but tftn makes as second 
form tiyft, and from ram only ramyft is quotable) — the roots in Iv 
add yft to their Xv«form: thus, gfhXwyft, sivyft; - a few roots in i and 
a ddd yft to the lengthened vowel besides adding ya: thus, i go (lyag 
hya; also nyyft), el gather (dSya, eftya), and p a» yu unite, gu, stn 
(plftyftt pltttyft. etc.); while kfl desirog has only itfiyft. 

b. This gerund, though accented on the root-syllable, is generally 
a weakening formation : thus are made, without a strengthening nasal fonnd 
in some other forms, Aoyn, AJyft, idhyft, ddyik, ubhyft, grathyft, t4oyft» 
dftfyft, bidhyft, bhajyft, lipyft* iupyn, vlAgyft» qrabhysit Sftjyft, 
skAbhyft, stAbhyn, syndyn* Bvajyft; with weakening of other kinds, 
gthya end gfbhyft, ppeohyft« ueyft, udyft, Apyn, ufyft (vfts dwell), 
uhyft, vidhyn, vtya. vpqoyft, spfdhyn, hdyn; — but from a number 
of roots are made both a stronger and a weaker form : thus, mftuthyft and 
mAthyft, mArJyft and mfjyftt nmdhjrft and rudhyn, quAgyn and ,gia- 
ya, 9 A 8 ya and qigyft, skAndyft and gkAdya, grAAsya and srasya; 
and only strong forms are fonnd from roots arc, aw, oAy, 9 I ( 9 ftyya)» as 
well as from certain roots with a constant nasal: e. g. uftoh, kamp, 
xiand, lamb, qailk; isolated cases are ogya (^ug bum), prothya (also 
pruthya). 

c. Other special cases are uhya and fUiya (/Ah remove), gorya and 
gftrya, guhya and gAhya, ruhya and rAhya, bhramya and bhrAmya, 
Ayya (beside (tya, Xya)f ghrAya and Jighrya; and Arputya (beside 
T^ya). 

993. The older language has the same two gerund formations, 
having the same distinction, and used in the same way. 

a. In RV., however, the final of ya is in the great majority of in- 
stances (fully two thirds) long (as if the instrumental ending of a deriv- 
ative noun in i or ti). In AY., long A appears only once in a RV. 
passage. 

b. Instead of tvA alone, the Veda has three forms of the suffii, 
namely twt, twAya, and tvi* Of these three, tvt is decidedly the commonest 
in RV. (thirty-five oceurrfinces, against twenty-one of twA); but it is un- 
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known in AY., and *?eiy rare eltewheie in the older language; tvtya la 
found nine timea in RV. (only once ontaide the tenth Book), twice in AV., 
and but half-a-doaen timea elsewhere (in (iB., once from a causative stem : 
spA9ayitv^lya). The historical relation of the three forms is obscure. 

o. Two other gerund anfSxes, twftnam and tvlnam, are mentioned 
by the grammarians u of Yedic uae, but they have nowhere been found 
to occur. 

904. The use of this gerund, though not changing in its char- 
acter, becomes much more frequent, and even excessive, in the later 
language. 

a. Thus, in the Nala and Bhagavad-GTta, which have only one tenth 
aa many verb-forma aa RY., there are more than three times as many ex- 
amples of the gerund as in the latter. 

b. In general, be gerund is au adjunct to the subject of a seiiience, 
and expresses an act r condition belonging to the subject: thus, vajrepa 
hatvt nir ap&h ea irja (RY.) smiting with his thunderbolt, he poured 
forth the waters; pit 1 sdmasya v&vydhe (RV.) having drunk of the 
soma, he waxed strong; tk yajfi&sya r&saih dhXtvi viduhya yajiidih 
ytLpdna yopayitvi tir6 'bhavan ((B.) having sucked out the sap of the 
offering, having milked the offering dry, having blocked it with the sacrificial 
post, they disappeared; qrutvSi Vaoft nbruvan (MBh.) and having heard, 
they said; taih ca dOre dfgtvft gardabhl ’yam iti matvft dhftvitab 
(U.) and having seen him in the distance, thinking ‘it is a she^ass', he ran, 

C. But if the logical subject, the real agent, is put by the construc- 
tion of the sentence in a dependent case, it is still qualilied by the ger- 
und: thus, Btriyaih dpqtvaya kitavdih tatftpa (RV.) it distresses the 
gambler (i. e. the gambler is distressed) at seeing a woman ; tarn h&i ’naixi 
di^gtvA bhir viveda (fB.) fear came upon him (i. e. he was afraid) when 
he saw him; vidhftya progite wyttim (M.) when he stays away after 
providing for her support; kiih nu me syftd idaih kytvft (MBh.) what, 
1 wonder, would happen to me if I did this ; — and especially, when a pass- 
ive form ia given to the sentence, the gerund qualifies the agent in the 
instrumental case (282a): thus, tatah qabdftd abhijiiftya sa vyfigh- 
repa hatap (H.) thereupon he was slain by the tiger, who recognized him 
by his voice; tvayS sa rfiJS qakuntalAm puraakytya vaktavyah ((*.) 
presenting {^akuntald, thou must say to tSie king; haftsftnftih vacanaih 
qrutvR yathft me (gen. for instr.) niiqadho vytah (MBh.) as the A'l- 
shadhan was chosen by me on hearing the words of the swans: this con- 
struction is extremely common in much of the later Sanskrit. 

d. Occasionally, the gerund qualifies an agent, especially an indefinite 
one, that is unexpressed: thus, tadft *va paktvA khftditavyah 
(H.) then he shall be eaten [by us] cooking him on the spot; yad anyaBya 
pai^ftfiya pimar anyaaya dlyate (M.) that, after being promised (lit. 
when one has promised her) to one, she is given again to another; BUcintya 
eo ”ktaih Butrieftrya yat kytflm (H.) what one says after mature thought, 
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and does after fM doUheration. Hence, still more elHptictlly, after alam : 
tbiis, aladk vieftrya (VO enough of hesitation; tad alaih te vanaih 
gatvR (It.) so have done vsith going to the forest. 

e. Other less regular constructions are met with, especially in the 

older language: thus, in the manner of a participle with man and the like 
(208 a\ as t&ih hiAsitv^ Va mene (V^O thought he had hurt him; 
t& adbhir abhigicya nijftsyfti *va *manyata (AB.) having sprinkled 
them with watery he believed himself to have exhausted them ; — in the man- 
ner of a participle forming a continuous tense with yi ( 1076a% as indram 
ev&i ’t&ir ftrabhya yanti (AB.) by means of them they keep taking hold 
of Indra; — as qualifying a subordinate member of the sentence, as puro- 
4^am evA kurmAm bhutva sArpantam (VB.) to the saerifieial cake 
creeping about, having become a tortoise; ayodhyftm . . . saphenftm sa- 
svanftm bhdtvA Jalormim iva (UO m(o Ayodhya^ tike a surge that had 
been foamy and roaring; — even absolutely, as fttithyena vAi dewA 
igtwa tint samAd avindat (V^O t/ie gods had suerificed with the 

gued-offeting^ strife befel them. 

f. As in the two eiamples before the last, a predicate word with 
bhutvi is put in the same case with the subject: thifs, farther, tAd 
iyAm evii *tAd bhutva yi^ati (V^O 90 having thus become this earth he 
makes offering; yena vimaneni ’pi bhCitvi (Vet.) by whom, even when 
he had become a dwarf. The construction is a rare one. 

g. A number of gerunds have their meaning attenuated sometimes to 
the semblance of a prepO’>ition or adverb: such are adhikptya making a 
subject of, 1. e. respecting, of; idiya, upigphya taking, i. e. with; ud- 
di^ya poinlinp toward, 1. e. at; i8idya» arriving at, i. e. along, by; 
irabhya beginning, i. e. from ; sambhuya being with, 1. e. with ; saihhatya 
striking together, i. e. in unison; prasahya using force, i. e. violenily; 
tyaktvit parityijya, muktvi, vihaya, uddhptya, varjayitvi leaving 
oufetc., i. e. excepting, without; and others. Examples are: 9akuntalim 
adhikptya bravimi (VO ^ om speaking of ^'akuntald; tarn uddl9ya 
kgiptalagutjlatl (H.) Afiviny thrown the cudgel at him; nimittaih kiiheid 
isidya (H.) for some reason or other. 

h. The gerund is in the later language sometimes found In compo- 

sition, as if a noun-stem: o. g. praaahyaharapa taking with violence; 
pretyabhiva czisicnee after death; vlbhajyapitha separate enunciation; 
aarnbhhyagamana going together. It is also often repeated (1260), in t 
distributive sense: e. g. aA vii aammtiya-aammpjya pratApya-pra- 
tapya prA yaochati (V^O wiping and warming them, 

he hands them over; gphitvg-gphitvA (KVS.) at each taking; unnamyo- 
’nnamya (Pa6o.) every time that they arise. 

Adverbial Gerund in am. 

096. The accusative of a derivative nomen aeiionis in a, nsed 
adverbially, asanmea aometimes a value and couatmotion so accord 
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aot with that of the usual gerund that it cannot well be called by 
a different name. 

a. No example of a peculiar gerundial constiuction with such a form 
occurs either in RV. or AV., although a dozen adverbial accusatives are to 
bo classed as representing the formation: thus, abhyikramam, prat&ft- 
kam, prapodam, nildyam, abhiakdndam, etc. This gerund is found 
especially in the Brahmaiias and Sutras, where it is not rare ; in the epics 
it is extremely infrequent; later, also, It occurs very sparingly. 

b. A final vowel has wpddhi-strengthening before the suffix: thus, 
nayam, ^rtTam, kfiram; final a adds y: thus, khyayam, yayam; a 
medial vowel has gupa (If capable of it: 240): thus, kqepam, kroQaiii« 
▼artant (but ikyam, puram); a medial a before a single consonant is 
lengthened : thus, kramam, caram, graham, nvadam (but grantham, 
lambham). The accent is on the radical syllable. No uncompounded ex- 
amples are %und in the older language, and extremely few in the later. 

e. Examples are: kamaih va imdny Ahgani vyatydsaih qete 
((B.) he lies changing the position of these limbs at pleasure ; uttaram-llt- 
tariJh ^dkhaih samaiambhaih r6het fC^*) ^ould climb, taking hold 
of a higher and ever a higher limb; aparlqu mahanagAm iva ^bhisaih- 
ndraih didpkfitdrab ((B.) hereafter, running together as it uw about a 
great snake, they wiU wish to see him; ndmany asam ct^ni namagrd- 
ham C^'B.) with separate naming of these their names; yd wiparylbam 
awagdhati (CB.) whoever buries it upside down; bahtltksepam krand- 
Itum pravptta (90 fke proceeded to cry, throwing up her arms (with arm- 
tossing); nawaetitapallavaiii dar^aih-darqam madhukara^fiih kTa- 
nitani 9ravaih-qravam paxibabhrama (DKC.) he wandered about, 
constantly seeing the young shoots of the mango, and hearing the humming of 
the bets. Repeated forms, like those in the last example, are approved in 
the latex language; they do not occur earlier (but instead of them the re- 
peated ordinary aerund : 294 h). 


CHAPTER XIV. 

DERIVATIVE OR SECONDARY CONJUGATION. 

906 . Secondary conjugations are those in which a 
whole system of forms, like that already described as made 
from the simple root, is made, with greater or less com- 
pleteness, firom a deriratiTe conjugation-stem^ and is also 
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usually connected with a certain definite modification of 
the original radical sense. 

A. We have seen, indeed, that the tense-systems are also for the moat 
part made from derivative-stems ; and even that, in some cases, such stems 
assume the appearance and value of roots, and are made the basis of a 
complete conjugational system. Nor is there any distinct division-line to 
be drawn between tense-systems and derivative conjugations; the latter are 
present-systems which have been expanded into conjugations by the addition 
of other tenses, and of participles, infinitives, and so on. In the earliest 
language, their forms outside of the present-system are still quite rsre, 
hardly more than sporadic; and even later they are — with the exception 
of one or two formations which attain a comparative frequency — much 
less common than the corresponding forms of primary conjugation. 

997. The secondary conjugations are : I. Passive ; 
II. Intensive; III. Desiderative ; IV. Causative; V. Denom- 
inative. 

su The passive is classed here as a secondary conjugation because of 
its analogy with the others in respect to specific value, and freedom of 
formation, although it does not, like them, mqke its forms outside the 
present system from its present-stem. 


I. Passive. 

998. The passive conjugation has been already in the 
main described. Thus, we have seen that — 

a. It has a special present-system, the stem of which 
is present only, and not made the basis of any of the re- 
maining forms : this stem is formed with the accented class- 
sign 7J yit and it takes (with exceptions: 774) the middle 
endings. This present-system is treated with the others, 
above, 768 ff. 

b. There is a special passive 3d sing, of the aorist, 
ending in ^ 1: it is treated above, 842 ff 

o. In the remaining tenses, the middle forms are used 
also in a passive sense. ^ 

d. But the pasfive use of middle forms U not common; it is ofitenesi 
met with in the perfect. The participle to a great extent takes the place 
of a past passive tense, and the gerundive that of a future. On the other 
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liaitil, in the oMcst language (HV.), middle forms of other present-systems 
are in .*■ roiiHidcrabIc number of eases employed with passive meaning. 

e. According to the grammarians, there niay be formed from some 
verbs, for passive use, a special stem for tlic aorist and the two future 
systems, r<iiiiciiliiig in form with the peculiar 3d sing, aorist. 

f. Ylin.s, friiiii pdA (aor. 3d aiiig. adAyi), beside adAsi, dAsye, 

dAtahe« also adAyi^i* dayi^ye, dAyit^e. The permissinn to make this 
double formation oxtends to all roots ending in vowels, and to grab, dpy, 
«'iii 1 ban. No such passive forms occur in the older language, and not balf- 
a-do/cii .ire from the later (we ilnd adhAyifi and aSthAyifi in 

DKC., and anayi^ata in Kuval. i. 

g. As to the alleged passive inflection of the periphrastic perfect, see 
below, 1072. 

h. llesidcs tlic p.Trticiple from the present tense-stem 
(771. 5), tlie passive has a past participle in FT ta (062) » or 
^ na (057), ami future participles, or geruiulives, of various 
formation 961 ff. , made directly from the root. 

998. An alretuly pointed out (282 a;, the language, eBpecially 
later, has a decided prcdilecticm for the passive form of the sentence. 
This is given in part by the use of finite passive forms, but oftener 
by that ol' the iia.ssivc participle and of the gerundive, the participle 
being taken in part in a present sense, but more usually in a past 
(whether indefinite or proximate past), and sonictiiiics with a copula 
expressed, but much oftener without it; and the gerundive repre- 
senting either a pure future oi one with the sense of necessity or 
tlnt> added. A further example is; tatrAi ’ko yuvA brAbmano 
dfstali: taih df^tYA kAmena pl^itA samJAta: sakhya agre katbi- 
tnm: &nkhi puru^o *yam gyhItvA mama matuh aamlpam Aneta- 
vyah Vet.' i/ti/'r tthc sate a yottng Brahman; at sight of him she felt 
the puiigs of low; site said to her friend : friend, gou mast take and 
bring this man to mg mother". In some styles of later Sanskrit, the 
prevailing expression of past time is by means of the passive parti- 
ciple (tiiiis, in Vet., an extreme case, more than nine tenths). 

a. As in other languages, a 3d sing, passive is freely made from 
iiitraiisitivo .is well a.s transitive verbs: thus, iha "gamyatAm come 
tvaya tatrAi *va stbiyatAm do you stand just there; sarvAir jAlam 
Adayb *ddlyatAm (II.) Ut nil f‘y up ^rith the ntt. 

II. Intensive. 

1000. The intensive sometimes calso called frequent- 
ative' is that one of the secondary conjugations which is 
least removed from the analogy of foimations already de- 
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scribed. It is, like the present-system of the second con- 
jugation-class (642 ff.), the inflection of a reduplicated stem, 
but of one that is peculiar in having a strengthened redu- 
plication. It is decidedly less extended beyond the limits 
of a present-system than any other of the derivative con- 
jugations. 

a. The intensive conjugation signifies the repetition or 
the intensification of the action expressed by the primary 
conjugation of a root. 

1001. According to the grammarians, the intensivo 
conjugation may be formed from nearly all the roots in the 
language — the exceptions being roots of more than one 
syllable, those conjugated only caiisatively below, 1066), 
and in general those beginning with a vowel. 

a. Ill fact, however, inteiisives in the later language are very rare, 
so rar« that it is hard to tell pTo;isely what value is to be given to the 
rules of the native graromar respecting them. Nor arc they at all common 
earlier, except (comparatively) la the KV., which contains about six sevenths 
of the wholo nninber (rather over a hundred) quotable from Veda and Brah- 
mans and Sutra-texts; AY. has less than half as many as RY., and many 
of them In KY. passages ; from the later language are quotable about twenty 
of these, and about forty more, but for the most parr only in an occurrence 
or two. 

b. Hence, in the description to be given below, the actual aspect of 
the formation, as exhibited in the older language, will be had primarily 
and especially in view; and the examples will be of forms found there 
in use. 

1002. The strong intensive reduplication is made in 
three diffetent ways: 

I. a. The rediiplicatiug syllable is, us elsewhere, composed of 
a single consounnt with following vowel, and, so far as the conso- 
nant is concerned, follows the rules for present and perfect redupli- 
cation (690); but the vowel is a heavy one, radical a and p (or ar) 
being reduplicated with t, an i-vowel by e, and an u-vowel by o. 

Examples are; vftvad, b&badht rfirandh; dadp, dadh^; 

cekit, tetij, neni, vevll; qoque, popruth, cofku, JobU. 

II. b. The reduplicating syllable has a final consonant, taken 
from the end of the root. With an exception or two, this consonant 
is either r (or its substitute V or a nasal. 
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Eiamplet are: earoRr« oaloal* sarsp, marmiJ, Jarlipf ; oafkkniii, 
Ja&ghan, ta&ttan» danda^ (f^dad^ or da^}. JafkJabh (i^Jambh or Jabh)» 
taataa (Vtafta or taa), nannam (ynain^ yaihyam (VTRm). The 
nasal is assimilated to the initial consonant. 

o. Only roots haring a or g as rowel make this form of redoplieation, 
but with such roots it is more common than, either of the other forms. 

d. Irregular formations of this class are: with a final other than r 

or n in the reduplication, badbadh; with a final nasal in the redupli- 
cation which is not found in the root, jaflgah (RV.), Jaiyap (^B. ; and 
Jafigtiyat PB. is perhaps from Yigu; the later language has farther 
.landah); with an anomalous initial consonant in reduplication, Jarbhiir 
from ybhur (compare tho Vedlc perfect Jabhira from 789 b)» 

galgal from ygBl; with rarious treatment of an p or ar-element, dardu 
and dardir, darkar and carkir, tartar and tartur, earoar and ear- 
our, Jargur and Jalgul. 

e. The roots i and p are the only ones with vowel initial forming an 
Intensive stem: i makes iyfiy (? PU., once); p makes the irregular alar 
or alp. As to tho stem lya, see below, 1021 b. 

III. f. The reduplication is diBsyllabic, an i-vowel being added 
after a final consonant of the reduplicating syllable. This i-vowel is 
in thef older language short before a double consonant, and long be- 
fore a single. 

Examples are: ganigam (but gdniginatam), varivpt, wanlYfth, 
canigkad, sanifvan; navlnu, davidyut (and the participles dAvidhvat 
but t&Vituat). A single exception as to the quantity of the i is davl- 
dhftva. 

g. This method of reduplication is followed in the older language 
by about thirty roots. Thus, of roots having final or penultimate n (once 
m), and n in the reduplicating syllable, pan, pban, 8an» avan, ban; 
gam; krand, qcand, skand, ayand; of roots having final or medial p, 
and r in the reduplicating .syllable, kp make, tp, bhp» Vp, mpjt mp^t 
vpj» vpt, app; also mluc (malimluc); — further, of roots assuming in 
the reduplication a n not found in the root, only vah ((B. : the gram- 
marians allow also kaa, pat, pad; and panipad is quotable later; and A^S. 
has canikhudat, for which TB. reads kdnikhunat); finally, of roots 
having u or Q as radical vowel, with av before the i-vowel, tu, dhu, 
nu, dyut. 

h. In this class, the general rules as to tho form of the reduplicating 
consonant (500) arc violated in the case of ghanighan and bharibhp, 
and of ganigam, karikp (but the regular carikp also occurs), kani- 
krand, and kanigkand (but also canigkand occurs) ; also in kanikhiin. 

i. The reversion to more original guttural form after the redaplicatioii 
in oekit, and janghan and ghanighan, is in accordance with what takes 
place elsewhere (216 1). 
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1008. The 8sme root is sllowed to form its intensive stem in 
more than one way. 

Thus, in the older Isngnage, didf eud dardf ; didhr dardhp; 
oioal end oaroar (end oarour); tartar (end tartur) end tarltf; 
jaflgam end ganlgam; Jaflghan end ghanlghan: pamphan end 
panlphan; marmrJ end marim£i; marmr 9 end mariinr 9 ; vNnnrt 
end varivrt; Jarbhy end bharibhr; dodhO end davfdhO; nonu end 
navlnu; babadh end badbadh. 

1004. The model of normal intensive inflection is the 
present-system of the reduplicating conjugation-class (642 ff.); 
and this is indeed to a considerable extent followed, in 
respect to endings, strengthening of stem, and accent. But 
deviations from the model are not rare; and the forms are 
in general of too infrequent occurrence to allow of satis- 
factory classification and explanation. 

a. The most marked irregularity is the frequent insertion of an 
1 between the stem and ending. According to the grammarians, 
this is allowed in all the strong forms before an ending beginning 
with a consonant; and before the I a final vowel has gupa-strengthen- 
ing, but a medial one remains unchanged. 

Present-System. 

1006. We will take up the parts of the present-system in their 
order, giving first what is recognized as regular in the later language, 
and then showing how the formation appears in the earlier texts. As 
most grammarians do not allow a middle inflection, and middle forms 
are few even in the Veda, no attempt will be made to set up a par- 
adigm for the middle voice. 

1006. As example of inflection may be taken the root 

vid knou)^ of which the intensive stem is vevidt 
or, in strong forms, vdved. 

a. Neither from this nor from tny other root »e more thin e few scst- 
tering forms sctutlly quotable. 

1. Present Indioative. 

B. d. p. 

vdvedmi, vdvidimi vevidvis vevidmis 


1 
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vevetBi, vevidlfi 
A qcaiFn, ^fsj^hrT 
▼evetti, veviditi 


^{^(=87 

▼evitth&8 T‘eTitth& 

vevitt&8 vevidati 


b. From ha, the singular forms with auxiliary 
vowel would be johavimi, sTT^cftf^T johavi^i, 5rt^cfH?T 

johavlti. 

1007. a. The forms found in the older language agree in general 
with the paradigm. Examples are : 1st sing.^ carkarmi, vevefmi; 2d 
sing., alarfi, dardarfi; 3d sing., alarti, dadharti, veveti, nenekti, 
Janghanti, kani^antti, ganigaihti; 3d du., jarbhpt&a; 1st pi., nonu- 
maa; 2d pi., Jfigratha; 3d pi., d&dhrati, nftnadati, bharibhrati, 
varvptati, davidyutati, nenijati, ami, irregularly, vevifanti; and, with 
the auxiliary vowel, johavimi, c&ka^imi; clhEaQiti, nonaviti, darda- 
riti, Jarbhuriti. No stem with dissyllabic rcdiipliratioii takes the auxil- 
iary I in any of its forms. 

b. A single dual form with I and strong stem occurs: namely, tar- 
tarlthas. 

c. The middle forms found to occur are: 1st sing., joguve, nenlje; 
3d sing., nenikt^, sarspte; and, with irregular accent, tetikte, dedii;(e; 
with irregular loss of (Inal radical nasal, nannate; with ending e instead 
of te, ceklte, JAhgahe, Joguve, yoyuve, b&badhe, and (with Irregular 
accent) badbadhe; 3d dii., sarsrftte; 3d pi., dedi9ate. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

1008. a. Subjunctive forms with primary endings are extremely rare; 
there have been noticed only jafighAnfini, jfigar&si (AY.) ; and, in the 
middle, tantasfiite (Sd du.). 

b. Forms with secondary endings are more frequent : thus, 2d sing., 
JahghanaB, jalgulas; 3d sing., jAgarat, cekitat, bobhavat, carkp^at, 
Jahghanat, birbphat, mArmpjat, mAr2nr9at, parpharat, dardirat, 
canifkadat, davidyutat, sanifvanat; 1st du., jahghanava; 1st pi., 
carkirAma, vevidAma; 3d pi., papatan, 969ucan, carkiran; and, 
with double mode-sign, caka9An (AV.). Of [the, middle are found only 
3d persons plural: thus, jahghananta, jarhpfanta, marmpjanta, nonu- 
vanta, 909vcanta. 


3. Present Optative. 

1009. This mode would show the imstrengthened stem, 
with the usual endings (566), accented. Thus: 
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8. d. p. 

1 crfinrw^ 

vevidyam TevidytTa ▼evidy^tma 
etc. etc. etc. 

a. The optative is represented by only an example or two In the older 
language': thus, active, vevigyftt (AV.), Jigpyis (KB.), JAgriy&t (AB.), 
jfigfylma (vs. MS. ; but JigriyAma TS.); RV. has only oAkanyftt (pft.?) ; 
middle, nenijita (K.). 

4. Present Imperative. 

1010. The regular forms of the imperative, including 
the usual subjunctive first persons, would be as follows ; 


8. 

d. 

P- 

1 



vevidflni 

vevid&TS 

vevidama 

i 


oiWn 

veviddhi 

vevittam 

vevitta 

3 

•s. 


vevettu, vdviditu 

vevittAm 

vevidatu 


1011. a. Older Imperative forms are less rare than optative. The 
flrst persons have been given above (jSnghdnAni. the only accented ex- 
ample, does not correspond with the model, but is in conformity with the 
subjunctive of the r^uplicating present); the proper imperatives are: 2d 
sing., dadphf, dardphi, earkpdhi, Jfigphi, nenigdhi» riranddhi; the 
ending t&t is found in carkftlt and jicrtat; and the latter (as was 
pointed out above, 671k) is used in AV. as flrst person sing.; barbphi 
shows an elsewhere unparalleled loss of h before the ending hi; 3d sing., 
dftdhartu, veve^tu, dardartu, marmarttu; 2d du., JAgptam; 3d du., 
jAgpt&m; 2d pi., Jfigpta; cafikramata (RV., once) has an anomalous 
union-vowel. In the middle voice is found only nenikgva ((B.). 

b. Of imperative forms with auxiliary I, RV. has none; AV. has 
v&vaditu and johavUUt and such are sometimes found in the Brahmanas ; 
AV. has also, against rule, taftiitanlhi and Jafighanihi; VS. has olka^lhL 

6. PreMot Participle. 

1012. The intensive participles, both active and middle, 
are compatktivel^ common in the older language. They are 
formed and inflected like those of the reduplicating present, 
and have the accent on the reduplicating syllable. 
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Ezampltii are : active, ctka^at, ninadat, cekltat, xnemyat, 96 QU- 
oat» roruvat, d&rdrat. m&rmrJat, j&fighanat, n&imamat» pinl- 
phanat, k4nikradat» dividyutat; — middle, bfoadhSna, memyfina, 
odkitina* yoyuviaa, rorucana, Jdrbhurapa, adrarapa, JadJabhAna, 
ndnnamSnat ddnda^iaa. No middle participle shows the dissyllabic 
reduplication. 

1013. a. On account of their accent, rArahai^a, rarak^apd* and 
Jjhyfapd (beside Jdrlipflpa) are probably to be regarded as perfect* parti- 
ciples, althoagh no other perfect forms with heavy reduplication firom ihe 
same roots occur. The inference is, however, rendered uncertain by the 
unmistakably intensive badbadhEni and marmpjand (beside mdrmpj- 
ana). As to ^ti^ucana etc., see 806 a. 

b. The^HV. has once jdiighnatas, gen. sing., with root-vowel cast 
out; kfaikrat appears to be used once for k&nikradat; if cakdt is to 
be referred to pka (Grassmann), it is the only example of an intensive 
from a root in a, and its accent is anomalous. Marmp^antaa (AB.) is 
perhaps a false reading; but forms with the nasal irregularly retained are 
found repeatedly in the epics and later: thus, lelihan, dedipyantim 
(MBh.), JAivalant (MBh. R.), sarisppantau (BhP.), rara(anti (R.). 

6. Imperfect. 

1014. The imperfect is regularly inflected as follows: 


8. d. p. 


SERfSl^ 



Evevidam 

Evevldva 

Evevidma 




Evevet, Evewidia 

Evevittam 

Evevitta 




Evevet, Evevidit 

Evevittam 

EveviduB 


1016. The imperfect forms found in the earlier texts are not numer- 
ous. They are, including those foom which the augment is omitted, as 
follows: in active, 1st sing., acEka^am, dedi^am; 2d sing., aJEgar, 
adardar, dErdar; 3d sing., adardar, adardhar» avarivar» dardart 
kEaif kan» dEvldyot, nEvlnot ; 2d du., adardptam; 1st pi., marmpjma; 
3d pi., anannamuB, adardiruB» aoarkpgus, djohavus, anonavua; 
and, with auxiliary I, in 3d sing., aviTaoIt, EvEvaQltt EwEvarlt* 
Eyoyavlt* Eroravlt, djohavlt ; and, irregularly, in 3d du., avEwa^ItEm. 
The middle forms are extremely few: namely, 3d sing., Ededifta, Anan- 
nata (with loss of the final radical in a weak form of root); 3d pi. 
marmplatay and avETa^aata (which, if it belongs here, shows a transfer 
to an a-stem). 
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1016 . Derivative Middle Inflection. From every 
intensive stem, as above described, may be formed in the 
present-system a further derivative conjugation which is 
formally identical with a passive, being made by the accented 
sign IT ya, along with middle endings only. It has not, 
however, a passive value, but is in meaning and use in- 
distinguishable from the simpler conjugation. 

a. A final vowel before this ya is treated as before the passive- 
sign ya (770). 

b. The inflection is precisely like that of any other stem ending 

in a in the middle voice: thus, from intensive stem marmyjt 

is made the present indicative marmpjy6» marmfjydae, marmyjydte, 
etc.; optative marmfjyeya, marmfjydthfis, marmpjydta* etc.; im- 
perative marmiJyisva. marmpjy&tim, etc.; participle marmyjyd- 
mftna; imperfect dmarmpiye, dmarmpjyathas* imarmpjyata. etc.; 
subjunctive forma do not occur. 

c. In a very few sporadic cases, these yd-forms are given a passive 
\ alue : thus, Jafighanyamina in MdU. ; bambhramyatot 
yam&na. peplyamina in the later language. And active participles 
(629a) are not unknown: thus, dedipyantim (MBh.), dodhUyant 
(MBh. BhP.). 

1017. This kind of intensive inflection is more common 
than the other in the later language; in the earlier, it is 
comparatively rare. 

a. In RV., yis-forms are made from eight roots, live of which have 
also forms of the simpler oonjngation; the AY. adds one more; the other 
earlier texts (so fsr as observed) about twenty more, end half of them have 
likewise forms of the simpler conjngation. Thus : from marmyj- 

yate etc., and marimpjyeta ; from ytp, tartOryante; from y'oarv 
carcury&mftpa; from |/nl, nenlydran, etc.; from yvl, veylyate; from 
V^rih, rexihy&te etc. ; Aom vH, vevUyAte; from y'sku, oogkikyAsa etc. ; 
from p'dig, dedi9yate; from cUKa 9 yAte etc. ; from v^vad, 

vftvadyAmina; from p'nam, nannamyadhvam ; from i/’vah, vanlvih- 
yeta etc. (with lengthened root- vowel, elsewhere unknown); from ykrand, 
kanikradyAmina; from Vvyt, varlvartyAmiim (^B.: should be 
vanvpty-); ympR, amarimy^yanta (VB.? the text reads amarlmyt- 
eyanta); from Vsrap» yoyupydnte etc.; from |/nadt anonndyaata; 
from y^vU, avevllyanta; from yjabh, jafljabhsrite etc.; from pjap, 
jahjapy&mflna; snd so on. 

W b i t n «y , Oramniar. 2. sd. 24 
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Perfect. 

1018. The grammarians are at variance as to whether 
a perfect may be formed directly from the intensive stem, 
or whether only a periphrastic perfect (below, 1070 ff.) is 
to be admitted. 

a. No example of an intensive periphraitle perfect has anywhere 
come to light (except from JSgp: 1080 a). A few nnmisUkable perfect 
forms are made from the intensively reduplicated root in RV. : namely, 
davldhiva and nonSva^ 3d sing., and nonuvns, 3d pi.; and there 
occur further dodrava (TS.), yoyRva and lelija (MS.), and lelija 
(? f B.), all need in the sense of presents. To them may be added ja- 
gara 1st sing, aiid JBgba 3d sing. : bnt as to these, see below, lOSOa. 


Aoristi Future, etc. 

1010. As to the remaining parts of a full verbal con- 
jugation, also, the grammarians are not agreed (occurrences 
of such forms, apparently, being too rare to afford even 
them any basis for rules) ; in general, it is allowed to treat 
the intensive stem further as a root in filling up the scheme 
of forms, using always the auxiliary vowel ^ i where it is 
ever used in the simple conjugation. 

a. Thus, from ^vid, inteDsive stem vevid, would be made the 
aorist avevldiyam with precative vevidyasiun, the futures vevid- 
iyyami and veviditasmi, the participles vevidita, veviditavya, etc., 
the infinitive veviditum, and the gerunds veviditva and -vevidya. 
And, where the intensive conjugation is the derivative middle one, 
the aorist and futures would take the corresponding middle form. 

b. Of all this, in the ancient language, there is hardly a trace. The 
RV. has odrkpye, 3d sing, mid., of a formation like hiye and atuyd 
(884d), and the gerundives vitantasayya, and marmyjdnya and vivp- 
dhdnya; and has the participle vanlvShitA, and the infinitive dediyi- 
tavli. As to Jigariyydat and j8garit&, see the next paiagraph. 

1080. There are systems of inflection of certain roots, the in- 
tensive character of which is questioned or questionable. Thus : 

a* The root gg (or gar) wcke has firom the first no present-system 
save one with intensive reduplicaUon ; and its intensive stem, j8gp» begins 
early to assume the value of a root, and form a oompleter conjugation; 
while by the grammarians this stem is reckoned as if simple and belong- 
ing to the root-dass, and is infiected throughout accordingly. Those of 
its forms which occur in the older language have been given along with 
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the other iiitensives above. They are, for the present-system, the same 
with those acknowledged as regular later. The older perfect is like the 
other intensive perfects found in RV. : namely, jigara etc., with the 
participle ; and a future JSgarify&-, a passive participle Jigarit4t 

and a gerundive Jlgaritavya, are met with in the Brahmanai. The old aorist 
(RV.) is the usual reduplicated or so-called causative aorist : thus, djigar. The 
grammarians give it in the later language a perfect with additional redupli- 
cation, jajftgdra etc., an ig-aorist, ajagarigam» with precative Jlgaryiaam, 
and everyttiing else that is needed to make up a complete conjugation. 
The perf. JaJfigftra is quotable from the epics and later, as also the peri- 
phrastic jSgar&m ftaa. And MBh. has the mutilated jfigpmi, and also 
a-forms, as jfigarati and jfignrama](ia. 

1021. a. The stem irajya (active only) regulate^ from which a 
number of forms are made in RV., has been viewed as an intensive from 

or pj. It lacks, however, any analogy with the intensive formation. 
The same is true of iradh propitiate (only iradhanta and irddhyftl, 
apparently for iradhadhy&i). 

b. The middle stem iya, not infrequent in the oldest language, is 
often called an intensive of yi go^ but without any propriety, as it has no 
analogy of form . whatever with an intensive. The isolated 1st pi. Imahe, 
common in RV., is of questionable character. 

1022. The root li totter, with constant intensive reduplication, leli» 
is quite irregular in inflection and accent: thus, pres., leliyati and lel&- 
yate, pples lelftyanti and leldyatas (gen. sing.) and lel&yamftna» impf. 
alel&yat and alelet and alellyata* perf. lel&ya and lelaya (?). 

1023. The UY. anomalous form dart (or dar4% 2d and 3d sing, 
from ydf or dar, is donhtfully referred to the intensHre, as if abbreviated 
from dardar. RV. has oime avarivuB (or -vur) where the sense requires 
a form from Vvpty as avarivptuB. The form rar&]^&t& (RV., once) 
seems corrupt. 

1024. A marked iutensive or frequentative meaning is not al- 
ways easily to be traced in the forms classed as intensive; and in 
some of them it is quite eflfaccd. Thus, the routs cit, nij, vip use 
their intensive pre8eD^By8tem as if it were an ordinary conjugation- 
class; nor is it otherwise with gp (JAfinD* The grammarians reckon 
the inflection of nij and vip as belonging to the reduplicating pres- 
ent-system, w’ith irregularly strengthened reduplication; and they 
treat in the same way vie and vU; jftgp» as we have seen, they 
account a simple root. 

a* Also daridrftt intensive of y'drfl run. Is made by the grammarians 
a simple root, and furnished with a complete set of conjugatioual forms: 
as dadarldrftu; adaridrftslt, etc. etc. It does not occur in the older 
language (unless dAiidrat T9., ibr which VS. MS. read ddrldra). The 
so-called root vevi futter is a pure Intensive. 


24 * 
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1025. It is allowed by the grammarians to make from the intensive 
stem also a passive, desiderative, causative, and so on; thus, from wevld, 
pass. Yevidyd; desld. ▼dvidifftmi; cans. vevidAyftmi ; desid. of causa- 
tive, vdYidaylfftmi. But such formations ate excessively rare; quotable 
are variYaridyantl AY., Jigardyant TB. etc.; dAdUrayati JB., 
dandsiqayitva DKC. 


III. Detiderative. 

1026. By the desiderative conjugation is signified a de- 

sire for the action or condition denoted by the simple root: 
thus, pibftmi I drink, desid. pipSaSmi I toish 

to drink r iivfLmi I live, desid. JijiYiaftmi 

I desire to live. Such a conjugation is aUowed to be formed 
from any simple root in the language, and also from any 
causative stem. 

a. The desiderative conjugation, although its forms outside the 
present-system are extremely rare In the oldest language, is earlier 
and more fully expanded into a whole verbal system than the inten- 
sive. Its forms are also of inereasing frequency: much fewer than 
the intensives in BY., more numerous in the Br&bmanas and later; 
not one third of the whole number of roots (about a hundred) noted 
as having a desiderative conjugation in Veda and Br&hmana have 
such in RV. 

1027. The desiderative stem is formed from the simple 
root by the addition of' two characteristics: 1. a reduplica- 
tion, which always has the accent; 2. an appended Q aa — 
which, however (like the tense-signs of aorist and future), 
sometimes takes before it the auxiliary vowel ^ i« becoming 
5^ IfR. 

a. A few InsUnces in the concluding put of (^B. In which the ac- 
cent is otherwise laid — thus, tigthdaet* yfyisintaiiif vivldifAnti, 
Xpa&ntaa — must probably be regarded as errors. 

1028. The root in general remains unchanged; but 
with the following exceptions: 

a. final i or u is lengthened before aa: thus, e i kg l fa, oikXfa, 
jiglfa; qaqrOfa, JohOfst* ouk^afa. 

b. A final y becomes Xr or Hr before aa: thus, oikIrfsi» titXrfa 
(also irregularly tfttnrqa RV.)» didhXrfa* aisXrqa, tiatXrfa (also tu- 
attkria}, jihXrga; bubhOrqa. mumOrfa (the only examples quotable). 
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0 . Before ifa» a final i- or u- or r-vowel neceeiarily, and a 
penultimate 1 or u or y optionally, have the giiva-etrengthening ; no 
examples are quotable from the older texts; later occur qiqayiqa* 
qiqarifa; oikartlfa. nlnArtifa« mimardifa. Tivarflfa, quqobhifa; 
but rurudiqa. 

More special exceptions are *. 

d. A few roots in a weaken this Towel to i or even i: thus, Jiglfa 
from yg9L go; plplqa (beside pipiaa) from yph drinks Jihlqa (AV.) 
from yM remove (Jihite: 664); didhifa (beside dhitaa) from ydhfi. 

e. A few roots In an or am lengthen the vowel: thus, Jigifrsa 
(beside Jigamiqa) from ^gam; jighafrsa from }/han; mimfifraa from 
y^man; and titiftaa from ytan. 

f. Reversion to guttural form of an initial after the reduplication la 
seen in cikiga from y^ci, cikitsa from ydt, Jigiqa from Jighftfrsa 
from yhan; and ylii is said to make Jighifa (no occurrence). 

g. The roots van and san make vivfisa and sifasa* from the root- 
forms va and aa. 

h. The root Jiv forms Jujyliga JiJiviga, VS.); and the other 
roots in Iv (766) are required to make the same change before 8a» and to 
have gupa before iga: thus, ausyfiga or siseviqa from ynlv* Swap 
forms sufupsa. Bhurv forms dudhur^a. 

1. Initial a is usually left unchanged to q after the^ reduplication 
when the desiderative sign has q (184e): thus, aiaa&kfa (VB.: y/aafij), 
and ausyuqa and aiaanifa* according to the grammarians; but tug^fiqa 
is met with. 

J. Further may be mentioned as prescribed uy the grammarians: 
ninalikqa (or ninaqiqa) from /naq be lost; mima&kqa from /maJJ 
(occurs in mima&kqu); mimarjifa (or mimykga) from 

1029. The consonant of the reduplication follows the 
general rules (690) ; the vowel is ^ i if the root has an a- 
vowel, or y, or an i-vowel; it is 3 u if the root has an 
u-vowel. But: 

a. A few roots have a long vowel in the reduplicating syllable : thus, 
blbhataa from Vl>adli or bfidh ; mlxnifisa from /man ; and tuturqa (RV.) 
from /tun Badhigu (AY.) and dadaftkgu (C.) are probably false forms. 

b. ! 4 pm /aq is made (^B.) aqlqiqa, and from /edh (VS.) 
edidhiqa Twhh a mode of reduplication like that followed sometimes in 
the reduplicating aorist: 862). In the older language, these are the only 
roots with Initial vowel which form a desiderative stem, except ip and 
ydbt which have abbreviated stems: see the next paragraph. In the later 
language occur further eqifiqa (/iq seek) and leikqiqa (/ikq); and the 
grammarians add othera, aa arjihiqa (/arh), nndidifa (/nnd)t ardi- 
dhiqa (/ydb). 
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o. BY. hu the stemB (nakya and fyakya, regarded as deslderatlTeB 
ftom yyuBiq attain and yaj» with mutilated reduplication. 

1080. A number of roots, including some of very com- 
mon use, foi:m an abbreviated stem apparently by a con- 
traction of reduplication and root together into one syllable: 
thus, ^ Ipsa from y^n Bp; ditsa from y^ d&. 

S« Such abbreviated stems are found In the older language as follows : 
dhitSA (beside dldhiga) from y'dhB; ditsa (beside didasa) from ydA; 
dlpsa (dhipsa JB.) from y^dabh; ^ikga from y 9 ak; sikga from /sah: 
these are found in RV. ; in AY. are added Ipsa from )/&p (RV. has apsa 
once), and Irtsa from v^pdh; the other texts furnish lipsa (C^B.) or 
lipsa (TB.) from yiabh, ripsa (&B.) from y'rabh, pitsa (C!B.) from 
y'pad. add dhlkga ((JB.) from ydah (not >^dih, since no roots with i as 
medial vowel show the contracted form). In the later language are further 
found pitsa from y'pat also, Jiilpsa from the causative quasi^root Jiiap 
(below, 1042J), and the anomalous mitsa from ^m& measure (allowed 
also from roots mi and mi) ; and the grammarians give ritsa from )/'r&dh. 
Also mokga is (very questionably) viewed as a desiderative stem from 
V^muo. 

1031. The use of the auxiliary vowel ^ i is quite rare 
in the early language, but more common later; and it is 
allowed or prescribed by the grammarians in many stems 
which have not been found in actual use. 

a. It is declared to follow in general, though not without ex- 
ceptions, necessary or optional, the analogy of the futures (934, 

943 a). 

b. No example of the use of i is found in RV., and only one each in . 
AY. (pipatiga), VS. (jijivlga), and TS. (jigamiga). The other examples 
noted in the early texts are agigiga, eikramiga, Jigrsdilga (with I for i, 
as elsewhere in this root), oicariga, edidhiga, jijaniga, didikgiga, 
bibadhiga, ruruoiga, vivadiga, vividiga, gigasiga, tigtighiga, jihifr- 
siga: most of them are found only in (B. Stems also without the auxil- 
iary vowel are made from roots gam, grab, oar, JIv, pat, bfidh, vid. 

1039. Inflection: Present- System. The desider- 
ative stem is conjugated in the present-system with per- 
fect regularity, like other a-stems (783 a), in both voices, in 
all the modes (including, in the older language, the sub- 
junctive), and with participles and imperfect. It will be 
sufficient to give here the first persons only. We may take 
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as active model ipsa seek to obtain^ from obtain • 

as middle, idlrlia titikya endure, from be ekarp (see 

below, 1040). 


1. Present IndioatiTe. 

acUre. middle, 

e. d. p. a. d. p. 

1 (^iPi Idfn^ f?rffrara% 

ipsaml Xpsavas Xpsamas titikpe titilLfavahe titikfimalie 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

2. Present Subjunotive. 

^:fnR fRlfllf 

ipsani Ipsava ipsama titik^ai tltik^avahai titikf amahai 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

3. Present Optative. 

ipseyam ipseva ipsema titilmeya titikfevahi titikiemahi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc etc. 

4. Present Imperative. 

a ^ ^:RRR ^:Rfr f?ri?Rra\ 

ipsa ipsatam ipsata titikfasva titikpetham tftik^adhvam 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

6. Present Participle. 

ipsant (f. ^carTi ipsanti) fnlHd^lQI tltik^a^ 

6. Imperfect. 

^cmsj ?rf7riRt yIrlfHqllHff 

aipsam aipsava aipsama dtitik^e dtitikfavahi atitikfamahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

a. There are almost no irregularities of inflection to be reported from 
the older language. No Ist pi. in masit or 2d pi. in thana or tanat is 
met with; of the impy. in tat, only ipsatat. The quotable aubjunctive 
forms are those in aani, sat and sat, sSn, and aanta. KBU. has JiJftaslta 
(cf. 738b). But the fern, pple siqasatl (instead of siqasantX) occurs 
once or twice in the older texts; and BY. has didhipapa. 

b. In the epics and later are found sporadic forms of the non-a- 
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coDjogation: thus, aisfkgmaB (BhP.), titikfmaha aud bubhufate 3d 
pi. (MBh.) ; and tbe fern, participles lipaati and oikirfatl (MBh. : against 
449b). Tile anomalous JighiAalyat occurs also In MBh. and Vas. 

1033. a. Desiderativc forms outside the present-system are 
extremely rare in the oldest language. The RV. has only perfect 
forms from a stem mimikg — thus, mlmikg&thue, mimikf&tuB» 
mimikfua: mimikfe, mimik^ire — along with the present forms 
mimikfati, mimikga etc., mimik^ant (pple) : they show that xnimikg 
or inikg has taken on the character of an independent root. In AV. 
are found two aorist forms, IrtsXs and acikitsXs, and a participle or two 
from mlmlAsa (see below, 1037 a» 1030 a) — all of them from stems 
which have lost their distinct desiderative meaning, and come to bear 
an independent value. The forms noted from the other earlier texts 
will be given in full below. 

b. Ill the later language, a complete system of verbal 
forms is allowed to be made in the desiderative conjugation, 
the desiderative stem, less its final vowel, being treated as 
a root. Thus: 

1034. Perfect. The desiderative perfect is the peri- 
phrastic (1070 ff.). 

a. Thus, Ipsaih oakUra etc. ; titiki^ih cakre etc. Such forms 
are made in (B. from yy^ram, dhurv, badh, ruh; .and in ChU. 
from man. 

b. Apparent perfect forms of the ordinary kind made from mimikf 
in RV. hate been noticed in the preceding paragraph. And AB. (vili. 21. 
10) haa once didUsitha thou hast deiired to give. 

1036 . Aorist. The aorist is of the i^-form: thus, 

a. The AY. haa aoikitsls, and Irtsls (augmentless, vritli ma pro- 
hibitWe : 670). TB. has aipslt; CB. airtsit, aciklr^is and ajightfislB, 
and amXmaABigtbfis ; KB. Jijftfisifi; JUB. aipsiijma; and A A. adbit- 
aifam. No examples haye been found in tbe later langnage. 

b. A precaUve is also allowed — thus, ipsyUsam, titikgi^Iya; but 
It never occurs. 

1086. Futures. The futures are made %vith the auxil- 
iary vowel 5 i: thus, Ipsl^ySmi and 

Ipattismi; titik,i,yd and titik,itihe. 

a. Tbe fB. hM titlkfifyste and didykfitdras. Suclt forms at 
JUlilayBiaas (VBh.), dldhakyylmi (R.), and mimfifisyant (GGS.) are 
doubtless presents, with -nya- blunderingly for -sa-. 
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1037. Verbal Nouns and Adjectives. These too 
are made with the auxiliary vowel ^ i, in all cases where 
that vowel is ever taken. 

a. In the older langutge have been noted : participle in ta, mlmafi- 
8it& (AV., GB.), Jijyusita (AR.l, ^u^ru^itA and dhlk^itA (VB.); — 
gerundive in tavya, llpsitavya (AB.), didhyAsitavya (VB.lj in ya, 
JUfiAsya (fB.); — gerund in tvA, mimAAsitvA (K.). 

1038. Of other declinable stems derived from the desiderative stoin, 
by far the most common are the adjective in u — e. g. titikfU, dipsu, 
bibhatsu, sisAsu (UV. once didfkfu') — and the abstract noun in i — 
e. g. IpsA, bibhatsa, mimAAsa, ^U9rusA — both of which arc made 
with increasing freedom from an early epoch of the language: especially the 
former, which has the value and construction (271 a) of a present parti- 
ciple. A few adjectives in enya (having a gerundive character: 966b) 
occur in the earlier language: thus, didpk^e^a (BV.), ^UQru^enya (TS.), 
nini^enya (PR.), jiJAAsenya (AR.), and, with irisegular reduplication 
(apparently) pappkijenya (KV.), dadhiaenya (JR.); and didfkaeya (RV.) 
is a similar fjrmation. UV.has also sifAsani and rurukBani,audBi9ABatu(?}. 
Ill the later language, besides some of the formations already instanced (those 
In u and A, and in sya and aitavyaj, arc found a few derivatives in aka> 
as oikitsaka, bubhu^aka; in ana, as jijnAsana, didhyAsana; and, 
very rarely, in aniya (cikitsaniya) and tp (^u^ru^itp) ; further, second- 
ary derivatives (doubtless) in in from the uoiiri in A, as ipsin, jigifin 
(one or two of these occur in the older language). And of an adjective in 
a we have an example in bibhatsa (H..S., and later), and perhaps in 
avalipsa (AVP.); such words as ajugupsa, duQcikitsa, are rather to be 
understood as possessive compounds with the noun in A. As to noun-stems 
in is, see 392 d. 

1039. Derivative or Tertiary Conjugations. A 
passive is allowed to be made, by adding the passive-sign 
U ya to the desiderative root (or stem Avithout final a) : thus, 

Ipayate it is desired to be obtained; — and a caus- 
ative, by adding in like manner the causative-sign 5RT aya 
(1041] : thus, ips^Smi / cause to desire obtainment, 

a. Of these formations in the older language arc found mlmAAsya- 
mAna (doubtless to be read for -sAmAna, AV.), lipsyAmAna ((B.), and 
rurutsyamAna (K.). Half-a-dozcn such passives are quotable later, and 
one or two causatives: e. g. oikitsyate, vivak^yate, jiJAAByate; eikir- 
^yant, eikitsayisyati. 

b. For the desiderative conjugation formed on causative stems, 
which is found as early as the Brahmanas, see below, 1062 b. 
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1040. Some stems which are desideratiye in form have iost the 
peculiarity of desiderative meaning, and assumed the value of inde> 
pendent roots : examples are oikits cure, Jugupa detpite, titikf endure^ 
blbhata abhor, mimi&a ponder, obey. Doubtless some of the 

apparent roots in the language with sibilant final are akin with the 
desideratives in origin : e. g. desiderative of ^ak. 

a. On Acconnt of the near relation of deiideratlre and fntnre (cf. 
848 b), the former la oocaiionally found where the latter was rather to be 
expected: thus, rkiinam praylyfisantam (QB.) a king about to depart; 
prapa uoeikramifan (ChU.) the breath on the point of expiring; mu- 
mdreur iva Ibhavat (H.) he wat fain to die. 


IV. Causative. 

1041. a. In the later language is allowed to be made 
from most roots a complete causative conjugation. The 
basis of this is a causative stem, formed by appending the 
causative-sign ^ aya to the, usually strengthened, root. 

b. But by no means all conjugation-stems formed by 
the sign WJ iya are of causative value ; and the grammarians 
regard a part of them as constituting a conjugation-class, 
the tenth or cur-class, according to which roots may be 
inflected as according to the other classes, and either alone 
or along with others (775). 

0. In RV., the proportion without causative value is fully one third. 
The formation is a more obviously denominative one than any of the other 
conjugation-classes, an intermediate between them and the proper denom- 
inatives. A causative meaning has established itself in connection with 
the formation, and become predominant, though not exclusive. A number 
of roots of late appearance and probably derivative character are included 
in the class, and some palpable denominatives, which lack only the usual 
denominative accent (below, 1050). 

d. The causative formation is of much more frequent use, and more 
decidedly expanded into a full conjugation, than either the intensive or the 
desiderative. It is made (torn more than three hundred roots in the early lan- 
guage (in RV., from about one hundred and fifty); but in the oldest, its 
forms outside the present-system are (apart from the attached reduplicated 
aorlst: 1048) exceedingly few. 

1042. The treatment of the root before the causative- 
sign iglT aya is as follows; 
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A. Medial or initial i, u. { have the guigLa-strengthening (if 
capable of it : 840) ; thus, vedaya from oodaya from v'oud, 

tarpaya from snd kalpaya from K^p (only example): but 

eintaya, gulphaya, dfdhaya. 

b. But a few roots lack the strengthening: these are, In the older 
language^ eit (citaya and oetaya). ip, il» riy (rigaya and rofaya), 
▼ip (vipaya and vepaya), tuj, tor, tug (tugaya and togaya), dyut 
(dyutaya and dyotaya), ruo (rucaya and rooaya), guc (guoaya and 
gocaya)» gubh (oubhaya and gobbaya), k|p, apgh ; and grabh 
makes in RV. ggbhaya. Dug and guh lengthen the vowel Instead. Myj 
sometimes has vyddhi, as in other forms: thus, mftrjaya (beside mar- 
jaya). On the other hand, gupa appears Irregularly (^840 b) in srevaya 
(beside grivaya), he^aya, mekgaya. Similar irregularities In the later 
language are giraya, tulaya (also tolaya), churaya (also ohoraya), 
mugs^a* sphuraya. No forms without strengthening have a causative value 
made in the older language. 

o. A final vowel has the vyddhi-strengthening : thus, cftyaya, 
gSyaya, cy&vaya. bh&vaya, dh&raya, a&raya. 

d. But no root in i or 1 has vyddhi In the Veda (unless p&yaya 
[k, below] comes from pi rather than pa) — as, indeed, regular causa* 
lives from such roots are hardly quotable: only RY. has kgayaya (beside 
kgepaya) from ykgi possess,* for a few alternatively permitted forms, see 
below. 1. In B. and S., however, occur gdyaya and Bdyaya (y'si or 
rt); and later •dyaya, cAyaya, smAyaya, (jl^4yu» nAyaya. 

e. A few roots have a form also with gupa-strengtheiiing: thus, oyu, 
dzii« plu* yu separaU, gru, pu, stu, aru; Jp waste away, dp pierce, sp, 
Bmp» hp; vp chooH makes varaya later (it is not found in V.; epir 
also vAraya). 

f. A medial or initial a in»a light syllable is sometimes length- 
ened, and sometimes remains unchanged: thus, bhAjaya, BvApaya, 
Adaya ; janaya, grathaya, onaya (but mandaya, valgaya, bhakgaya). 

g. The roots in the older language which keep their short a are 

jan, pan, avan, dhan, ran, Btan, gam (gamaya once in KV.), tarn, 
dam, raj (usually rafUaya), prath, grath, gnath, vyath, Bvad, chad 
p'ease (also chandaya), nad, dhvaa (also dhvafiBaya), rah, mah 
(also mahhaya), nabh (also nambhaya), tvar, Bvar, hval. In the 
later language, further, kvap, Jvar, trap, day, pap, rae, ran ring, 
vadh, val, vag, glath, Bkhal, Bthag. Both forms are made (either in 
the earlier or in the later language, or in both taken together) by ad, 
kal, kram, kgam, khan, ghat, Jval, tvar, dal, dhvan, 

nad, nam, pat, bhram, math, mad, yam, ram, lag, lal, vam, vyadh, 
gam be quietf gram, gvaB, Bvap. The roots which lengthen the vowel 
are decidedly the more numerous. 

h. If a nasal is taken in any of the strong forms of a root, it usu- 
ally appears in the causative stem : e. g. dambhaya, dahgaya, indhaya. 
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limpaya, rundhaya, ^undhaya* k^ntaya, df&haya. From a number 
<*t‘ roots, stems both with itinl without the iissal arc made: thus (besides 
those mentioned above, g), kuneaya and kocaya, granthaya and grath- 
aya, bfi^haya and barhaya, bhraft^aya and bhrft^aya, ^undhaya 
and ^odhaya, sahjaya i>iid safiaya, siheaya and aecaya. In a tew of 
those is seen the intlueiice of presdiit-stems. 

i. Most roots in final &f and cbe root add p betoro the con- 
jugatiou-eign: thus, d&paya, dhapaya, stbApaya; arpaya. 

J. Such stems arc made in the older lan/rnsee firom the roots kfft, 
khyA, g& siny (also gftyaya), gla» ghra» jiia, d& f/i'-o, dR divider dr& 
run, d]i& put and dhR surk, m& mf/iaurc, mla» ya» va hlou\ sthft, Bn&, 
h& removt; the later languatrc adds k^ma, dhma» and hft leave. From 
jn& and 8n& arc found in AV. and later the shortened forms jfiapaya 
and anapaya, and from ^rft only ^rapaya (not in RV.). Abo, in the 
later language, gl& forms glapaya, and ml& forms mlapaya. 

k. Stems from a-roots showing no p are, earlier, gftyaya (also g&pa- 
ya) from |/gft sing, chayaya. pftyaya from yph drink (or pi), py&y- 
aya from vpy& or pyRy; sRyaya from > (^r si); later, hvfty- 
aya from |/hv& (or hu); — and further, from roots vft treaY^e. vyR, 
and ^R (or ^i), according to the grammarians. 

l. The same p Is taken also by a few i- and I-roots, with other 

accompanying irregularities: thus, in the older language, k^epaya (RV., 
beside k^ayaya) from ^k^i possess; japaya (VS. and later) from yji; 
iRpaya (Til. and later; later also IRyaya) from y\\ cling; QrRpaya (VS., 
once) from V^ri; adhyRpaya (S. and later) from adhi+Vi; — in th- 
later, k^apaya (beside kfayaya) from ykfi destroy; mRpaya from 
yml; BmRpaya (beside Bmfiyaya) from ysmi; hrepaya from yliri; 
— and the grammarians make further krRpaya from p kri; efipaya (beside 
cRyaya) from yd gather; bbRpaya (beside bhRyaya and bhi^aya) 
from ybhi; repaya from /rl, and vlepaya from Moreover, y'ruh 

makes ropaya (B. and later) beside rohaya (V. and later), and yknu 
makes knopaya (late). 

m. More anomalous cases in which the so-called causative is pal- 
pably the denominative of a de • • noun, are: pfilaya from )/pfi protect,- 
pripaya from }/pri; linaya (according to grammarians) ftom yil; dhR- 
naya ( not causative in sense) from f/dhR; bhifaya from f/bhl; ghRtaya 
from ylian; aphRvaya from ]/8pha or Bphfiy. 

n. In the Prakrit, the causative stem is made from all roots by the 
addition of (tho equivalent of) fipaya; and a number (about a dozen) of 
like formations are quotable from Sanskrit texts, mostly of the latest peri- 
od ; but three, krIf}Rpaya« JIvRpaya, and dlk^Rpaya, occur in the epics ; 
and two, a^Rpaya and k^RlRpaya, even in the Sutraa 

1043. Inflection: rresent-System. The causative 
stem is inflected in the present-system precisely like other 
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steins in ^ a (738 a): it will be sufficient to give here in 
general the first persons of the different formations, taking 
as model the stem UTpi dhir^a, from dhr. Thus: 


1. 

Present Indicative. 


aetivo. 

s. 

d. p. 

1 un'aifif 


dharayami 

dhftr&y&vas dhSraytmaa 

etc. 

et-. elf. 


iniddU*. 

s. 

<!. 

1 


dharaye 

dharaySvahe dharayamahe 

et«‘. 

etc. etc. 


a. The 1st pi. arrt In masi greatly ontimiubers (as ten tu one) that 
in mas ill both RT. and AV. No example occurs of 2d pi. ai't. in thana, 
nor of 3d sing. mid. in e for ate. 

2. Present Subjunctive. 

For the subjunctive may be instanced all the forms noted us 
occurring in the older language: 


active. 


1 

2 




dhardyS^ dhariyava dhSrayama 
l^todySs^ dhariyathas dhar&yatha 

iSfcSlt* ‘**‘*'*y**“ dMrayto 


middle. 


1 

2 


:i 


dhardyai 

dhar&yase 

(dhardyate 

Idhar&yatai 


dharayavahai 

Idharayadhve 

tdharayadhvai 

dhariyaite 


b. Only one dual mid. form in aite occurs: madayaite (UV.). 
The only RV. mid. form in ai, except In 1st du., is madsqradhvai. 
The primary endings in 2d and 3d sing. act. are more common than the 
seconder}'. 

8. Present Optative. 


active. 

dhlrAwMn dhirayeva dhSrayema 

etc. etc. etc. 


1 
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middle. 

dhftrdyeya dhftrdyevahl dhirdyemahi 

etc. etc. etc. 

c. Optative forms are very rare In the oldest langnige (foar in RV., 
two in AY.); they become more common in the Brahmanas. A 3d sing, 
mid. in ita instead of eta (cf. 738b) occurs once in B. (kimayita AB.), 
is not very rare in S. (a score or two of examples are quotable), and 
is also found in MBh. and later. Of a corresponding 3d pi. in Iran only 
one or two Instances can be pointed out (kftmayiran A^'S., kalpayiran 
AGS.). 


4. Present Imperative. 

active. 

dhftriyatam dhSr&yate 

etc. ' etc. 

middle. 

dhftr&yethftm dbir j^a^vom 

etc. etc. 

d. Imperative persons with tlie ending tat occur : dharayatat (AV.) 
and cyavayatat (VB.) are 2d sing.; patayatat ((B.) is 3d sing.; gama- 
yatat and cyavayatat (K. etc.), and varayatat (TB.) ere used as 2d 
pi. Varayadhvat (K. etc,) is 2d pi.,* and the only known example of 
such an ending (see above, 648 b). 

5. Present Participle.^ 

^-41(0 H^dhardy an t dharayamai^a. 

e. The feminine of the active participle is regularly and usually made 
in anti (449 c). But a very few examples in ati are met with (one in 
the older language: namayatl Apast.). 

f. The middle participle in mana is made through the whole history 
of the language, from RV. (only yatdyamana) down, and Is the only 
one met with in the earlier language (for IrayBnu [tip I], MS. ii. 7. 12, 
is evidently a false reading, perhaps for frayS nas). But decidedly more 
common in the epics and later is one formed with ana: e. ^ kamayina, 
ointayBna» paiayana* vedaySna. It is quouble a larger number 
of roots than is the more regular participle in mSna.' As it occurs in 
uo accentuated text, its accent cannot be given. 


2 

dhar&ya 

etc. 


2 

dharayasva 

etc. 
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idhSm^sm 

etc. 

« 

idhiray* 

etc. 


0. Imperfect. 

ACtWe. 

AdliftrayAve AdhirayAme 

etc. etc. 

middle. 

idhlntjrlvahl idltlrAyliBShl 

etc. etc. 


1044. As wAi Above pointed out, the formAtions from the CAUiAtive 
stem in aya outside the present-system ere in the oldest lenguAge very 
limited. In RY. Are found two forms of the future in tyAmi, one pusive 
pertleiple (eodita)^ end ten infinitives in dhyAl; Also one or two deriv- 
Ative nouns in tp (bodhayltf, codayitrl), five in seven in itnu* 

And A few in a (atipArayA* nidhArayi* wAeami&khayA, wi^wamejaya)* 
And in u (dhArayu, bhAwajru, maadayu). In AV.« Also two a-future 
forms And four gerunds in twA; end a few derivAtive noun-stems, from 
one of wkioh is mode a periphrAstic perfect (gamayAih oakAra). In the 
BrahmsnAS, verhel derivAtive forms become more numerous end verious, u 
will he noted in deteil below. 


1046. Perfect. The accepted causative perfect is the 
periphrastic (1071a); a derivative noun in A is made from 
the causative stem, and to its accusative, in Am, is added 
the auxiliary; thus, 

Urpit dhArayAiii cakAra (or Asa: 1070b) 

insert dhArayAih cakre 

a. Of this perfect no exAmplo occurs in RV. or SY. or YS., only one 
— gamayAih cakira — in AY., end hut belf-A-dozen in a11 the verious 
texts of the Blsck YAjur-Veds, snd these not in the mantra-perts of the 
text. They ere Also by no mesns frequent in the Brahmenss, exoept in 
^'B. (where they abound: chiefly,* perhaps, for the reason that this work 
uses in coiiEiderehle pert the perfect instead of the imperfect as its narrative 
tense). 

1046. Aorist. The aorist of the causative conjugation 
is the reduplicated, which in general has nothing to do 
with the causative stem, but is made directly from the root. 

a. It has been already fully described (above, 8660.). 

b. Its association with the causative is probably foonded on an 
original intensive character belonging to it as a reduplicated form, 
and is a matter of gradual growth; in the Veda it Is made from a 
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coDBiderable number of roots (in RV.- more than a third of its in- 
stances ; in AV.. about a fifth) which have no causative stem in aya. 


0. The causative aorist of yu dhv, then, is as follows : 

1 51^471^ 

&didharam adldhariva &didhar&ma 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


I 

&didhare 

etc. 


ididharfivahi &di(Uiar&mahi 

etr. etc. 


An example was infiected in full at 804. 

1047. In a few cases, where the root has assumed a peculiar 
form before th& causative sign — as by the addition of a p or 9 
(above, 1042 iff.) — the reduplicated aorist is made from this form 
instead of from the simple root: thus, atifthipam from sth&p (stem 
flth&paya) for |/Bthft. Aorist-stems of this character from quasi-roots 
in AP are arpipa JiJapa or juipa> jUiiapa or jijiiipa» qiqrapa, 
tifthipa, Jihipa; the only other example from the older language is 
bxbhifa from bhiy for ybhi. 

1048. But a few sporadic forms of an if-aorist from causative con- 

jugation-stems ate met with: thus, dhvanayXt (KY.; TS. has Instead the 
wholly anomalous dhvanayit), vyathayla and Ailaylt (AV.), py&yayiq- 
thfts and avAdajriftbfts (KBU.), In the older language (BY. has also 
finayls from a denominative stem); in the later, alilAdayi^ata (DKC.), 
and probably agh&tayithfts (MBh. ; for cf. 804 d). The passive 

3d sing, aropi, from the causative ropaya, has a late occurrence ((atr.j. 

1049. A precat Ive is of course allowed by the grammarians to be 
made for the causative conjugation: in the middle, from the causative stem 
with the auxiliary 1 substituted for its final a; in the active, from the 
form of the root as strengthened in the causative stem, but without the 
causative sign : thus, 

U kI IHM^ dhftryftaam etc. mcfllcTm dh&rayiflya etc. 

This formation is to be regarded as purely fictitious. 

1060 . Futures. Both futures, with the conditional, 
arc made from the causative stem, with the auxiliary ^ i, 
which takes the place of its final ^ a. Thus: 


8-Future. 


dhArayl^yiml etc. 

mTltr^CTtl^dhfirayiqyAnt 


dhArayi^ye etc. 

dhAraylfyAmApa 
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Conditional. 

351^ I ^ if^&dh&rayifyam etc. adh&rayifye etc. 

Periphrastic Future. 

UrffilfTlfW dh&rayitismi etc. 

a. It has been mentioned aboTe that UV. and AY. contain only tvo 
examples each of the 8-future, and none of the periphrastic. The former 
begin to appear In the Brahmanas more numerously, but still sparingly, 
with participles, and conditional (only adh&rayifyat ^'R. ; alftpayi^ya- 
thfts ChU.); of the latter, affords two instances (pArayitasmi and 

janayitMi). Examples of both formations are quotable from the later 
language (including the middle form dar^ayit&he: 947 c)< 

1051. Verbal Nouns and Adjectives. These are 
made in two different ways: either 1. from the full causa- 
tive stem (in the same manner as the futures, just des- 
cribed) ; or 2. from the causatively strengthened root-form 
(with loss of the causative-sign). 

a. To the latter class belong the passive participle, as dh&iita; 
the gerundive and gerund in ya, as dhArya, -dhArya; and the gerund 
in am, as dhAram; also, in the older language, the root-infinitive, 
as -dharam etc. (970a}. To the former class boloug tbo infinitive 
and the gerund in tvA, as dhArayitum, dhArayitvA, and the gerundive 
in tavya, as dharayitavya (also, in the older language, the infinitives 
in tavai and dhyAi, as JAnayitavAi, IrayadhyAi, etc.). The auxiliary 
i is taken in every fprmation which ever admits that vowel. 

b. Examples of the passive participle are irita, vAsita, ^rAvit&. 
Rut from the quasi-root j&ap (1042j) is made jnapta, without union- 
vowel. 

c. Examples of the iiiSriitive and gerund in tvA are Jopayitum, 
dharayitum ; kalpayitva, arpayitvi. But in the epics, and even later, 
infinitives are occasionally made with loss of the causative-sign: e. g. 
qeqitum, bhavitum, dhAritum, mooitum. 

d. Examples of the gerunds in ya and am are -bhibya, -gliAiya, 
-pAdya, -vasya, nAyya, -sthApya; -bhajam, -sthApam. But stems 
showing in the root-syllable no difference from the root retain ay of the 
causative-sign in the gerund, to distinguish it from that belonging to the 
primary conjugation: e. g. -kramayya, -gamAyya, -JanAyys, -JvalAyya, 
-kalayya, -pamayya, -raeayya, -Apayya. 

e. Examples of the gerundive in tavya are tarpasrita^^A, gam- 
ayitavya* hvayayitavya; of that in ya, stbApya, harya, yAJyft* of 
that in aniya, BthApanlya, bhAvaulya. 

Whitney, Orammar. 2. ed. 


25 
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f. Eztmplei of other formetioni oecurxing in the older liiigutge are 
ai follows: root-iuHnitiTe, -■thipam, -vBmui; — IniiiiitiTe in tu^ other 
cues then Accnsstive, -JanayitAYe; J&nayltav6l» p^yayitavftf, -goot- 
ayitawil; ^Amayitoa; — infinitive In dhyUp iyayidhyti, IrayddhyAi, 
ta&aay&dhyil^ ni^ayidhyAl, mandayidttiyAi, mfiday&dhyfii, rig- 
ay&dhyAi« Yartayidhyil, Yijayidhyfti. ayandayidhy&l (all RV.); 
— gerundive in Aysra, panajrllyya, fippl)iayiyya» trayay^a (P ytsi,'). 

Other noun-derivatives from the cauutive stem are not infrequent, 
being decidedly more numerous and various than from any other of the 
secondary conjugation-stems. Examples (of other hinds than those Instanced 
in 1044} are: drpa^a* dApana^ pripana» bhigapa; J&Apaka, ropaka; 
patayAlUf apphayAlu; J4nayati, Jiiapti. 

h. All the cluses of derivativu, it will be noticed, follow in regard 
to acceiift the analogy of similar formations ftom the simple root, and show 
no influence of the special accent of the causative-stem. 

1062. Derivatiye or Tertiary Conjugations. 
From the causative stem are made a passive and a de- 
siderative conjugation. Thus: 

a. The passive-stem is formed by adding the usual pass- 
ive-sign IT ya to the causatively strengthened root, the caus- 
ative-sign being dropped: thus, dhAry^. 

b« Such passives are hardly found in the Veda (only bh4iy4- AV.), 
but ume thirty instances are met with in the Brihmanu and Sutras: ex- 
amples are JftapyA- (TS.), sAdya- (K.), pAdya- (AB.), vAdya- (TB.), 
sthApya- (GB.); and they become quite common later. 

o. The desiderative stem is made by reduplication and 
addition of the sign ^ ipa, of which the initial vowel replaces 
the final of the causative stem : thus, didhArayipati. 

<L These, too, are found here and there in the Brahmanas and later 
(about forty stems are quotable): examples are pipAyayipa (K.), bibhAv- 
aylpa and oikalpaylpa and lulobhaylpa (AB.), didrApayipa and rlrAdh- 
ayl^ and Aplpaylpa (fB.), and so on. 

•• As to causatives made from the Intensive and desiderative stems, 
see above, 1026» 1089. 


V. Denominative. 

1068. A denominative conjugation is one that has for 
its basis a noun-stem. 

a. It is a view now prevailingly held that most of the present- 
systems of the Sanshrit verb, along with other formations analogous with a 
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present-syitem, are in their nltimate origin denominatiTe; and that many 
apparent roots are of the same character. The denominatives which are so 
called differ from these only in that their origin is recent and undisguised. 

1054. The grammarians teach that any noun-stem in 
the language may be converted, without other addition than 
that of an a (as union-vowel enabling it to be inflected 
according to the second general conjugation) into a present- 
stem, and conjugated as such. 

a. Rut such formations are rare in actual use. The RV. has a fow 
isolated and doubtful examples, the clearest of which is bhigikti he htaU^ 
from bhlf^ physician; it is made like a form of the root-class; abhifpak 
seems to be its imperfect according to the nasal class; and p4tjate he 
rules appears to be a denominative of p&ti master; other possible cases 
are i^anas etc., kppananta, tarufema etc., vanufanta, bhurajanta» 
vananvati. From the other older texts are quotable kavydnt (TS.), 
dqlonat (TR.), unmulati (SR. avadhftmahe ^ consider- 

able number of instances, nioiitly isolated, are found In the later language: 
e. g. kalahant (MRb.), arghanti (Fane.), abjati gardabhati 

(SI).), utkai^t^ate (SI).), jagazinetrati (Pras.), keliqvetaBahaara- 
pattrati (Fras.). 

1055. In general, the base of denominative conjugation 
is made from the noun-stem by means of the conjugation- 
sign ?I ya, which has the accent. 

a. The identity of this ya with the ya of the so-called causative 
conjugation, as making with the dual a of a iiouii-stem the causative- 
sign aya, i.< hardly to be questioned. What relation it sustains to the ya 
of the ya-(-ia.ss (760), of the passive (768), and of the derivative inten- 
sive stem (1016), is much more doubtful. 

1056. Intermediate bctueeii the denuiuinative and causative 
conjugations stands a class of verbs, plainly denominative in origin, 
but having the causative accent. Examples, beginning to appear at the 
earliest period of the language, are mantr&yate speake, takes coumvl, 
from mantra, p'man + tra), kirtayati cummemorates (from kirti, 
y'kf praise , arth&yati or -te makes an object of, seeks (from 4rtha fjoal, 
object}, varnayati depicts 'from varna color), kathayati or -te yiecs 
the hoic of anything, relates (fro!ii katham howi), and so on. Those, 
along with like forms from roots which have no other proBcnt-system 
(though they may make scattiTing furius outside that system from 
the root directly), or which have this beside other present-systems 
without causative meaning, are reckoned by the grammarians as a 
separate conjugation-class, the cur-class above, 607, 775 . 
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1067 . Denominatives are formed at every period in the 
history of the language, from the earliest down. 

a. They are frequent in RV., which contains over a hundred, 
of all varieties ; AV. has only half as many (and personal forms from 
hardly a third as many; from the rest, present participles, or deriv- 
ative nouns) ; AU., less than twenty; hardly more than a dozen; 
and so on. In the later language they are quotable by hundreds, 
but from the vast majority of stems occur only an example or two; 
the only ones that have won any currency are those that have assumed 
the character of "cur-class” verbs. 

1058 . The denominative meaning is, as in other lan- 
guages, of tlici greatest variety; some of the most frequent 
forms of it are; he like, act as, play the part of; regard 
or treat as; cause to he, make into; use, make application 
of; desire, • teish for, crave — that which is sigiiihed by 
the noun-stem. 

a. The modes of treatment of the stem-fiual arc also various ; 
and the grammarians make a certain more or loss definite assignment 
of the varieties of meaning to the varieties of form ; but this allot- 
ment finds only a dubious support in the usages of the words as met 
with even in the later language, and still less in the earlier. Hence 
the formal classification, according to the final of the noun-stem 
and the way in which this is treated before the denominative sign ya, 
will be the best one to follow. 

1059. From stems in a. a. The final a of a noun-stoui 
oftenest remains unchanged: thus, amitray&ti fdays the enemy , is 
hostile; devayati cultivates the gods, is pious. 

b. But final a is also often lengthened: thus, aghayati pints 
mischief; priyayate twlds dear ; aqvfty&ti seeks for horses ; aqanayati 
desires food. 

O. While in the Veda the various modes of denominative formation 
are well distributed, no one showing a marked preponderance, in the later 
language the vast majority of denominatives (fully seven eighths) are of 
the two kinds just noticed: namely, made from a-sfems, and of the form 
aya or fiya, the former predomfnating. And there is seen a decided ten- 
dency to give the denominatives in aya an active form and transitive mean- 
ing, and those in ftya a middle form and iutraiisitivo or reflexive u.caning. 
In not a few cases, parallel furinatioiis from tlu' same stem illustrate this 
distinction: e. g. kalu^ayati makes iurhid. kaluqftyate is or becomes 
urbid; tarupayatl rejuvetMtes, tarunayate is rejuvenated; qithilayati 
loosens, qithilayate grows loose. No dUtinet traces of this distinction are 
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recognizable in the Vedt, although there al40 eorresponiilLg forms with short 
a and with long ft sometimes stand side by side. 

{?. Final a is sometimes changed to i . \rry rarely 1): thus, 
adhv.'.rly&ti performs the saerlfiet; taviflyatl i- mighty: pntriy&ti or 
puiri:>atl desires a son; mftiiBlyiti craves fitsn , Sl^Jiyate is ready; 
oandrakintiyati is mconstonelike. Net fifty .'ttem.e uf this form are quotable. 

e. It is oivasionally dropped (after n or r): thus, turapyati is 
rapid; acUivaryatl performs ike sacrifice. 

f. Other modes of treatment are sporadic: thus, the addition of b» 
a- in BtanaByati seeks the breast; the change of a to e, as in varey&ti 
plays fit wooer. 

1000. From stems in ft. Fiimi ft usually remains, as in gopfty- 
ati piays the herdsman, protects ; pptan&yati pjhts ; hut it is sometimes 
*reatcd in tlie other nictbods of an a-stem: thus, pptanyati fights ; tilotta- 
miyati acts TihWwnt. 

1061. From steins in i, i, and u, u. ?^uch stems are (especially 
those in u* u l very rare. They show regularly I* and Q before ya: thus, 
arfitiyati (also -tiy-) pU>u injury; Janiyati lalso -niy-) seeks a wife; 
nakhiyati desires friendship, nariyate iiirns ir'fnan; — Qatruyati acts 
tke jhf ; pjuyati is straight: vasuyati desires wealth; asOyati grumbles. 
/' discontented: with short u, g&tuyati sets in motim* 

a. More rarely, i or u is tnwtcd as a (or else is gnnated. with loss 
of a y or v): thus, dhunayati eomes snort trig : laghuyati makes easier. 
.Sometimes, as to a (above. 1069f)» a sibilant is added: thus, avifydti 
is vehemint. uruBy&ti saves. From dhi, HV. makes dhiyftydte. 

1062 Ft oin other vow el -stem s. a. Final j is changed to ri: 
thus, mfttriyati treats as a mother (only quotable i xainplc). 

b. 'Ihc diphthongs, in the few ca^cs that ocfiir. have their final olc- 
iiicnt changed to a 8cinivo>\el: thus, gavyati seeks cattU, goes a-raidirtg. 

1003. From con son a nt-stems. A (Inal consoiiaiit usually remains 
before ya: tinis, bhisajydti plays the physician, cures; uk^any&ti acts 
like (I bull; apasydti is acU'w. namaByati pays reverence; Bumanaaydte 
is favoraldy disposed: tarugyati fights. 

a. But a final n is sometimes dropped, and the preceding vowel treat- 
ed as aflii.il: thus, rftj&yate or rftjiydti is kingly, from rftjan; -karma- 
yati from -karman; BVftmiyati (rruts as master, from Bvftmin: vyfft- 
y4te from vffan is the only example quotable from the older language. 
Sporadic cases orciir of other final consonants similarly treated: thus, Ojft- 
yate from ojaa, -manftyate froin -manaa; — while, on the other hand, 
an a-vowel is occasionally added to such a consonant before ya: thus, lya- 
y&tl from if, Batvanftyati from aatvaa. 

1064. The largest class of consonantal stems are those showing a b 
before the ya; and, as has been seen above, a hibilant is sometimes, by 
analogy, added to a final vowel, making the denominatWe-iign virtually sya 
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— or OTon, with a tlto added after an i- or u-Towel^ Mja; and thia comes 
to be rocofnlzed by the grammarians as an Independent sign, forming denom- 
inatlres that express desire : thus, aumakhagy&ta Is merry { Jlvanasya- 
(In -ayt love of life") ; v|f aayati dethet the male (the only quotable exam- 
ples); madhufyatl or inadhvaayati longe fot honey f kgiraayati craves 
milk.. 

1066t The grammarians reckon as a special class of denominatives 
In kimya what are really only ordinary ones made ftom a compound noun- 
stem hsTlng kima as Its final member: thus, rathakAmyati lonys for 
the chariot (K. : only example found In the older language); arthak&m- 
yati desires meaUh { putrakAmyati mi'shss a son (the only quotable exam- 
ples) ; coming from the possessiTe compounds rathakAma etc. And arthA- 
pAyati treats as yroperiy Is a (sole quotable) example of a stem having the 
Prakrltle cansatlje form (104Sn). 

a. Stems of anomalous formation are draghaya from dirgha, dra^k- 
aya from dp^kAt and perhaps mradaya from mpdu. 

1066. a. A number of denominative stems occur in the Veda for 
which no corresponding noun-stems are found, although for all or nearly 
all of them related words appear: thus, afikfryA, atabhuyA, igudhya; 
dhlgapyA» rigapyA, rawapya, kuvanya, igapyA; ratkaryA, qratkaryA, 
aaparjA; iyaaya (9B.}, iraayA* daqaayA, makkaayA, panaayA, aa- 
oaayA. Those In anya, especially, look like the beginnings of a new 
conjugatlon-clus. 

b* Having still more that aspect, however, are a Yedic group of stems 
In AyAf which in general have allied themselves to present-systems of the 
nA-dass (732), and are Cound alongside the forms of that class: thus, 
gpbkAyAtl beside gpbkpAti. Of such, RV. has gpbkAyA, mathAyA, 
prttgAyA, mugAyA, prathAya, skabkAyA, stabkAyA. A few others 
have no nA-class companions: thus, damAyA, pamByA, tudAyA (AV.); 
and panAya, napAya, vygAya (p^vpg rain), vasAyA (v^vaa clothe), and 
perhaps apAya (/ap attain). 

^ 0« Here may be mentioned also quasi-denominatives made from ono- 

matopoetic combinations of sounds, generally with repetition : e. g. ki(aki- 
(Aya, tkatatkatarAya, migamigAya, paraparAya. 

1067. The denominative stems in RV. and AV. with causative accent- 
uation are: RV. ailkkAya, artkAya, igAya (also igayA), QrJAya, ptAya, 
kppAya, mantrAya, mpgAya, vavrAya, vAjAya (also vAiayA), vifAya, 
■ugwAya (also augvayA) ; AV. adds kIrtAya, dkupi^ya, pAlAya, virAya, 
MbkAgAya. 

a. The accent of Anniya and hAataya (RV.) is wholly anomalous. 

1068. Inflection. The denominative stems are in- 
ilecfbd with regularity like the other stems ending in 151 a 
(788 a) throughout the present-system. Forms outside of 
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that system — except from the stems which are reckoned 
to the causative or our-class, and which follow in all re- 
spects the rules for that class — are of the utmost rarity. 

a. In RY. ocean so form not belongins to the proient-cyitom, except 

Unayis (with mt prohiUtiTc), tn If-aoriit 2d ling. (ef. 1046). Farther 
examples of this aorist are asfbyit ptpayifta (TS.; pi, with mi 

prohibitive), and avppiylfata (VS. etc.). The form dsaparylit (AY. 
xiv. 2. 20), with ai for I (666 o)» might be aorist; but, ei the metre 
shows, is probably a corrapt reading; amanasylit* certainly Imperfect, 
appears to occur in TB. (11. 3. 8^). Other forms begin to appear in the 
Brahmanaa: e. g. the fhtnrei goplyifyati ((B.), mei^haylfyAnt. ka^- 
dOyifydnt. ^ikiyifydnt (TS.), the participles bbifaJyitA (? JB. -JiU) 
and lyasltA ((!B.), kapdOylti* glkit4» and mechiti (TS.), the gerand 
saih9ldkfpya (QB.), and so on. In the later language, alM, forms oat- 
side the present-system (except the participle In ta) are only sporadic ; and 
of tertiary conjugation forms there are hardly any ; exampliss are the eansa- 
tlres dhUmayaya and astlyaya (MBh.), and the deslderatiTo abhifif ena- 

b. Nonn-derivatlTes Oom denomlnatlTe stems follow the analogy of 
those froni eansative stems (1061 g). In the older language, those In u 
and a (especially the former) are much the most nnmeroas; later, that in 
ana prevails over all others. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PERIPHRASTIC AND COMPOUND CONJUGATION. 

1069. One periphtastiv formation, the periphrastic 
future, has been already described (942 ff.), since it has 
become in the later lang^uage a recognised part of every 
verbal conjugation, and since, though still remaining essen- 
tially periphrastic, it has been so fused in its parts and al- 
tered in constructiob as to assume in considerable measure 
the semblance of an integral tense-formation. 

By far the most important odier forr’^on of the 
class is — 
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The Periphrastic Perfect. 

1070. This (though almost unknown in the Veda, and 
coining only graduaUy into use in the Biahmanas) is a 
tense widely made and frequently used in the classical 
Sanskrit. 

a. It is made by prefixing the accusative of a deriva- 
tive noun-stem in 95|T fi (accented) to the perfect tense of an 
auxiliary verb: namely, of ysfi kr make^ more often of 
|/9ER[^aa ie, and very rarely of y^bhH he. 

b'. In the older language (aee below, 1073 d), is almost the only 
aniUlary used in making this tense, as occurring yery few times, and bhu 
never. Later, also, bhil is quite rare (it is found nine times in MBh., 
six times in Rgh., and a few times elsewhere), but as gains very greatly 
in conency, having become the usual auxiliary, while ky is only exceptional. 

C, Somewhat similar formations with yet other auxiliaries are not 
absolutely unknown in the later language : thus; varayftm praeakramus 
(MBh.), pflrayini (etc.) vyadbus (Viracaritra), mygayftm av&sit (ib.). 

1071. The periphrastic perfect occurs as follows: 

a. It is the accepted perfect of the derivative conjuga- 
tions: ii^ensive, desiderative, causative, and denominative; 
the noun in lEIT i being made from the present-stem which is 
the general basis of each conjugation : thus, from y^^^budh, 
intensive ^t^CfFT^bobudhim, desiderative ^HrTn^bubhutsfim, 
causative ^tOUP^bodhaySm ; denominative U i^mantray- 
im. 

b. The formation from causative stems (including those denominatives 
which have assumed the Mpect of causatives : 1050) is by far the most 
frequent Only a few desideratives are quotable (1034a), and of inten- 
aivea only JigarRm iaa (lOfiOa; betide JaJBgara). 

0. Most roots beginning with a vowel in a heavy syl- 
lable (long by nature or long by position] make this perfect 
only, and not the simple one: thus, CTTFIT^&BBm from 
iB ^qn^Ikfim from V^^Xkp eee; 379iT^ujjh&m from 
^3^ njh fireakef ^tnsf^edhim from thrive (the 

only examples quotable). 
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d. Excepted are the roota ip and ftfieh, and those beginning with 
a before two consonants (and taking An as reduplication: 788). 

6. The roots (that is, stems reckoned by the grammarians as roots) of 
more than one syllable have their perfect of this formation : thus, eakftsim. 
Bat Orpit (713) is said to form HrponAva only; while jsgr (1020) 
makes a perfect of either formation, and daridrS (1024 a) is said to do 
the same. 

f. A few other roots make the periphrastic in addition to tin; usual 
reduplicated perfect. Thus, in the older language only are found the sterna 
cAyam* tAyAm, nilayAm, vAsAm (v^vas dwell), vidAm (p'vid know), 
vyayAxn, and the reduplicated stems bibhayAm and juhavam ; the later 
language adds ayAm. JayAm, dayAm» nayAm» smayAm, hvayAm, and 
the reduplicated bibharAm; and the grammarians teach like formations 
from ug, kAs, and the reduplicating hri. The stem is made in every case 
from the present-stem, with gui|;ia of a final vowel. 

1072. The periphrastic perfect of the niiAdle voice is 
made with the middle infleclion of kp. Foe passive 
use. the auxiliaries as and ^ bhCL are said to be allowed 
to take a middle inflection. 

a. One or two late examples of bhU with middle inllcctioii have been 
pointed out, but none of as. 

b. It is unnecessary to give a parndigm of this formation, as 
the inflection of the auxiliaries is the same as in their independent 
use : for that of ykp, see 800 k; of ybhu, sec 800 d; of yas, see 800m. 

c. The connection of the noun and auxiliary is uot so close that other 
words are not occasionally allowed to come between them : thus, mlmAA- 
Bam evA oakre ((B.) he merely epeeulated; vldAxh vA idam ayaih 
cakAra (JB.) he verily knew this; prabhrahgayAih yo naghusaih ca- 
kAra who made Naghueha fall headlong (Rgh.). 

1078. The above is an account of the periphrastic formation 
with a derivative noun in Am as it appears especially in the later 
language; earlier, its aspect is rather that of a more general, but 
quite infrequent, combination of such a noun with various forms of 
the root kr. Thus: 

a. Of the periphrutic perfect occurs only a tingle example in the 
whole body of Vedic texts (metrical); namely, gamay&h oakAra (AV.). 
In the BrAhmanas examples from causative stems begin to appear more 
freely, but are everywhere few in number, except in (which has theip 
from twenty-four roots, and a few of these In several occurrences). From 
desiderative stems they are yet rarer (only seven occurrences, five of them 
in (B. : see 1084 a); and from Intensives they are unknown. The peri- 
phrastic perfects of primary conjugation were noted above (1071 f: in (!B., 
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eight etemi and about eighty oecurrencea, chiefly from Ikg , bhi* and vid ; 
that from vld is found in the greatest number of texts). 

b. Forms with the aorist of the auxiliary are in the oldest Brahmanas 
as numerous as thoie with the perfect. Thus, with akar occur ramaySm 
(K.), Jaaaydm and aRdaytm and avaday4m and sthRpaylm (MS.); 
and with akran, vid^ (TS. TB. MS.). With the aorist optative or 
precative has been found only pRwayltih kriy&t (MS.). 

0. Like combinations with other tenses are not entirely unknown; 
thus, Juhavlih karoti (C^S.). So also in the later language, where have 
been fonnd quotable half-a-dozen such cases as widRih karoti (Pailc.), 
widRih karotu and kurvantu (Paiic. etc.). 

d. Only two or three cases of the use of as instead of kp as auxil- 
iary are met with in the older language : they are mantrayim Raa (AB. 
OB.), Janaj^Un Raa (9^U.), and fkfRm Raa (^^S.). 

e. A single example of an accented auxiliary is met with in the accent- 
uated texts: namely, atireoayiih eakrua ((^H.). As was to be expected, 
from the nature of the combination, the noun also retains its accent (com- 
pare 946). 


Participial Periphrastic Phrases. 

1074. The frequent use, especially in the later language, 
of a past or a future passive participle with the copula (or 
also without it) to make participial phrases having a value 
analogous to that of verb-tenses, has been already noticed 
(999). But other similar combinations are not unknown 
in any period of the language, as made with other auxil- 
iaries, or with other participles. 

a. They ocenr even in the Veds, but are far more common and 
conspicuous in the Brahmanas, and become again of minor account in the 
later language. 

1076. Examples of the various formations arc as follows : 

a. A (usually present) participle with the tenses of the verb i go. 
This is the combination, on the whole, of widest and most frequent occur- 
rence. Thus : Ryajvano vibhdjann dti vAdab (RV.) he ever pivei avtay 
the wealth of the non^offerer; yathR sUoyR vRsab saihdadhad iyRd 
evam avRi *tRbbir yajftaaya cbidraih saihdadhad eti (AB.) jwt a» 
one would mend [habitually] a garment with a needle^ so with these one 
mends any defect of the sacrifice; agnir vR idaifa ▼RiqvRnaro dahann 
Rit (PB.) Agni Vai^vanara kept burning this creation; tA *SUrRb pArR- 
JitR yAnjbo dyAvRpgthivi upR^rayan (TB.) those Aeurae, getting beaten, 
took refisge with heaven and earth; te *sya gthfy paqAwa upamUryi- 
mRpR lyub (9B.) the animals, his family, would be continually destroyed. 
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b. The same with the Terb otr go {continually or habitually), lignifylnf 
still more distinctly than the preceding a continued or habitual action. Thus : 
agndv agnf^ oarati pr&vifta^ (AV.) Agni h romtanily preieiU in the 
fire; ndap4P<uh glmaata9 oaranti (PE.) they make a practice 

of beating with a rod what is undeeercing of puniehment. 

0. The same with the verbs Rs $it and sthR itand, with a like mean- 
ing. Thus, Juhvata asate (K.) they continue tacrifieing; te *pakraii^a 
pratiwftvadato 'tigthsui (AB.) they, having gone off, kept vehemenUy 
refUeing, In the. later language, sthR is the verb oftenest used, with 
predicates of various kind, to make a verbal phrase of continuance. 

d* A» present or future or perfect ))articiple with as and bhfl 6e. 
The participle is oftenest a future one; as only is used in the optative, 
bhfl usually iii other forms. Thus: ya^ pflnram anUAna^ syAt (AB.) 
whoever may not have made eaerifice before; samawad ewa yajfle kor- 
vApR Aaan (GB.) they did the aame thing at the sacrifice; parikii^anta 
Asan (MS.) they were playing about; yitra suptwlt punar nk VadrA- 
■yin bhAvatl ((B.) when, after sleeping, he is not going to fall asleep 
again; hawyaih hi vakfyan bhawati (AB.) for he is intending to carry 
the sacrifice; dAsysmt syAt (K.) may be going to give; ytoa vihanena 
syantsyAnt ay^t ((B.) with what vehicle he may be about to drive. True 
expressions for perfect and pluperfect and future perfect time are capable 
of being made by such means, and now and then are made, but in no 
regular and continued fashion. 

Composition with Prepositional Prefixes. 

1076. All the forms, personal and other, of verbal con- 
jugation — of both primary and secondary conjugation, 
and even to some extent of denominative (so far as the 
denominative stems have become assimilated in value to 
simple roots) — occur very frequently in combination with 
certain words of direction, elements of an adverbial character 
(see the next chapter], the so-called prepositions (according 
to the original use of that term), or the verbal prefixes. 

a. Pncticclly, in the later language, It is as if a compounded root 
were formed, out of root and prefix, from which then the whole corrugation 
(with derivatives: below, chap. XYll.) is made, Just as firom the simple 
root Yet, even there (and still more in the older language : 1081 a— o)» the 
^combination is so loose, end the membera retain so much of their independent 
velne, that in most dictionariea (that of Sir Monier Williams is an exception) 
the ooiTugation of each root with prefixes ia treated under the aimple root, 
and not in the alphabetic order of the prefix. Derivative words, however, 
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are by aniversal agreement gi?en in their independent alphabetic place, like 
simple words. 

1077. Those verbal prefixes which have value as such 
throughout the whole history of the language are given 
below, in alphabetic order, with their fundamental meanings: 

^IrT ati ac7'06ii^ heyond, past^ to excess, • 

adhi above, over, on, on to; 

5R inu after, along, toward; 

antar between, among, within; 

CR apa away, forth, off; 
qft api nyiio, close upo7i or 07i; 

qft abhi to, unto, agamst (often with implied violence; ; 
qq ava down, off; 
qr 5 to, U7ito, at; 

35* fid up, up forth or out; 

3^ fipa to, unto, tovmrd; 

^ ni dow7\ , in, into; 

PHT^nis out, forth; 

para to a distance, away, forth; 
pari rou7id about, a7'0U7id\ 
q pra forward, onward, forth, fore; 
qfq prati m reversed dnection, hack to or against, 
against, ifi returfi; 

fq vi apart, asu7\der, av^ay, out; 
along, with, together, 

a. Some of these, of course, are used much more widely and frequently 
than others. In order of frequency in the older language (as eiitimated by 
the number of roots with which they are found used in ItV. and AY.], they 
stand as follows : pra, A, vi, sam, abhi, ni, ud, pari, anu, upa, prati, 
ava, nis/ ati, apa, par&, adhi, api, aatar. Api is of very limited 
use as prefix In the later language, baving5|ecome a conj miction, too, also, 

b. The meanings given above are only the leading ones. In combinations 
of root and prefix they undergo much modification, both literal and figurative 
— yet seldom in such a way that the steps of transition hoin the fnnd- 
amental sense are not easy to trace. Sometimes, indeed, the value of a 
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root la hardly perceptibly modified by the addition of the prefix. An in- 
tenaire force is not infrequently glTon by pari, vi, and Bom. 

1078. Prefixes essentially akin with the above, but more dis- 
tinctly adverbial, and of more restricted use, are these: 

&oha (or &chft) to, unto: tolerably frequent in RV. •used with 
over twenty roots), but already unusual in AY. (only two roots), 
quite restrict'^d in B., and entirely lost in the later language; 

avis forth to night, in view : used only with the roots bhu, as, 
and kp; 

tirAa through, crosstvags; out of sight : hardly used except with 
kp, dha, bhu (in RV., with three or four others); 

pur&8 in front, forward: used with only half-a-dozen roots, 
especially kf, dha, i; 

praduB forth to view: only with bhu, as, ky. 

a. A few others, as bahifl ouUidt, vina without, alam (with bhu 
and ky) sufficiently, properly, sak^at in view, are still less removed from 
ordinary adverbs. 

1070. Of yet more limited use, and of noun-rathcr than adverb- 
value, are : 

qrad (or qrath?), only with dha (in. RV., once also with ky): 
qraddha believe, credit; 

hifi, only with ky (and obsolete in the classical language): hihky 
make the sound, hing low, murmur, 

a. And beside these stand yet more fortuitous combinations ; see 
below, 1081 . 

1080 . More than one prefix may be set before the same 
root. Combinations of two are quite usual ; of three, much 
less common; of more than three, rare. Their order is in 
general determined only by the requirements of the meaning, 
each added prefix bringing a further modification to the 
combination before which it is set. But ^ fi is almost 
never allowed, either earlier or later, to be put in front 
of any of the others. 

a. The very rare oases of apparent preflxion of ft to another prefix 
(m ftvihaati MBb., ftvitanvftnfth BhP.) are perhaps best explained as 
having the ft used independently, as an adverb. 

1081 . In classical Sanskrit, the prefix stands immediately 
before the verbal form. 

a. In the earlier language, however (especially in the Veda; in 
the Brahmana less often and more restrictedly), its position is quite 
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free: it may be separated from the verb by another word or words, 
and may even come after the form to which it belongs; it may also 
stand alone, qualifying a verb that is understood, or conjointly with 
another prefix one that is expressed. 

b. Thus, sd devdA e *h& vakqyati (RV.) he $haU bring the god$ 
hither; pr4 pa dyOAfi tiriqat (AV.) may he Lengthen oat oar livee; tdv 
i yfttam upa drav&t (RV.) do ye two come hithir qnidUy: gdmad 
vdjebhir i sk nab (^^0 hither to us; pdri 

mdm pdri me prajdm pdri pab pfthi ydd dh&nam (AY.) protect me, 
my progeny f and what wealth we oten ; yAtab sadyA A oa pArR oa yAnti 
(AY.) from whence every day they advance and retire; vy AhAlfa sArvepa 
pfipmAnR [avytam] vi yAkqmepa sAm AyufR (AY.) / have separated 
from all evil^ from disease^ [I have joined myself] with life; vl by 
enena paqya^ (AB.) for by it he sees; vi vt eyk prnjAyft paqubhlr 
ydhyate (Tfi.) he is deprived of progeny and cattle. 

0. Three or four instsncet have been cited from the later language 
of a prefix separated from, or following, a verb ; perhaps the prefix in every 
such case admits of being regarded as an adverb. 

1062. As regards the accent of verb-forms compounded with 
prefixes, only the case needs to be considered in which the prefix 
stands (os always in the later language) immediately before the verb ; 
otherwise, verb and prefix are treated as two independent words. 

1063. a. A personal verbal form, as has been seen above 
(692), is ordinarily unaccented: before such a form, the prefix has 
its own accent ; or, if two or more precede the same form, the one 
nearest the latter is so accented, and the others lose their accent. 

b. If, however, the verb-form is accented, the prefix or prefixes 
lose their accent. 

0 . That is, in every case, the verb along with its normally 
situated prefix or piefixes so far constitutes a unity that the whole 
combinatiion is allowed to take but a single accent. 

d. ExAmples are: pAre *hi nAri punor A lii kgiprAm (AY.) go 
away, woman; come again quickly; Athd *staih wipAretana (RY.) then 
scatter ye away to your home; eamAoinugvi ’PueamprAyAhi (AY.) 
gather together ^ go forth together after; yAd gybdn upodfiiti (AY.) when 
he goes up to the house; evt ca tvAih aarama IJagAntha (RY.) now 
that pou, SaramUf have thus come hither; yhnt' *Viqtltab praviv^ithA 
*pAb (K^O enveloped in which thou didst enter the waters. 

1064. A prefix, however, hot seldom has a more independent 
value, as a general adverb of direction, or as a preposition (in the 
usual modern sense of that term), belonging to and governing a noun ; 
in such case, it is not drawn in to form part of a verbal compound, 
but has its own accent. The two kinds of use shade into one another, 
and are not divisible by any distinct and fixed line. 
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a. There le io RV. a eoniiderable number of etsei (some thirty) in 
which the pada-text glTes unneeeetarlly, and probably wrongly, an inde- 
pendent accent to a prefix before an accented rerb (or other prefix}: re- 
solving, for example, drOhat into t druhat, vjiomt Into vf deetp 
abhy&varglt into abhf dwaralt» vyisarat into ▼{ t anarat (instead of 
a-drohat etc.). 

1080. In combination with the non-personal parts of the verb- 
system — with participles, infinitives, and gerunds — the general 
rale is that the prefix loses its accent, in favor of the other member 
of the compound. But the prefix instead has sometimes the accent; 
namely, when combined — 

a. with the passive participle In ta or na: thus, pdreta gone 
forth; antdrhita ometaUd; dvapaima falUn; sdmpilrpa comphU 
(cf. 1284). 

b. But some exceptions to this rule are met with; e. g., in BY., 
nioltd. nlpkytd, pra^aatd, nigdttd, etc.; in AV., apakntd. 

0 . with the infinitive in tu (872'» in all its cases: thus, sdib- 
hartum tocolUet; dpidhdtave io cover up; dvagantos of descending. 
The 'doubly accented dative in tavil retains its final accent, but 
throws the other back upon the prefix : thus, dnvetavfti /or follow- 
ing: dpabhartavii /or carrying off. 

1086. The closeness of combination between the root and the 
prefix is indicated not only by their unity of accent, but also by the 
euphonic rules (e. g. I 869 198), which allow the mutual adaptations 
of the two to be made to some extent as if they were parts of a 
unitary word. 

1087. A few special irregularities call for notice: 

a. In the Itter language, api, adbi, and ava, in connection with 

certain roots and their derivatives, sometimea lose the initial vowel : namely, 
api with nab and adbi with stbfi, ava with bu> etc.; e. g. 

plnaddha, plhita, dhigthita, vagftbya, vatadsa, vaddnya, vag (abhya, 
vamajjana, vekgapa, valepana. In the Veda, on the other hand, if 
is in a few cases found instead (apparently) of nis with 

b. The final vowel of a prefix, especially an i, is (ofienest in the 
older language) sometimes lengthened, especially in derivative words: e. g. 
pratlkira, nivft, parihfira, virddh, adhiviad, dpivrta, abblwarti; 
anOrddh; aviyati, pravff, upivaau. In the Veda, the initial of anu 
is sometimes lengthened after negative an: e. g. aninudd, aninukptyd. 

0. In combination with yi go^ the prefixes pari, pari, and pra 
sometimes change their r to 1. In this way is formed a . kind of derivative 
stem pally flee, inflected according to the a-class, in middle voice, which 
Is not uncommon firom the Bribmanas dc^n, and has so lost the con- 
sciousness of its origin that it sofoeiimes takes the augment prefixed: thus, 
apaliyifthla (C^S.), apaliyata (R.), apallyanta (MBh.); it makes 
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the periphrastic perfect paliyRih Oftkre. The stem palyayv similarly 
inflected, oecars only in one or two texts (^B. JB. JUB.) ; and pliy has 
been found nowhere except in MS. Also the imperfect nilftyata (TS. TB. : 
not separated in the pada-text) and perfect nilay^ oakre are 

doubtless a corresponding formation from yi with ni8» though nearly akin 
in form and meaning wUh forms from ylI-)-nl. So also pari becomes 
pall in the combination palyaflg ((IB. ((S.), whether viewed as a denom- 
inative formation or as i/'a&g + pari. And MS. has once plakgSrayan 
(ill. 10. 2\ in an etymology). 

d. The root kp make sometimes assumes (or retains from a more 
original condition) an initial 8 after the prefixes 8am, pari, nia, and upa: 
thus, aaihakurute, namaakurvan, aaihakpta, etc.; parigkppvanti, 
pariakpta, etc.; nlr aak^a; upaakpta. And yiap aeatter is said by 
the grammariai^ to add a in the same manner, nnder certain circumstances, 
after apa and prati (only apaakiramftna, praticaakare, both late, 
are quotable). 

e. The passive participle of the roots d& give and da cut has often 
the abbreviated form tta after a prefix — of which the final vowel, if i, 
is lengthened (compare 966 f, and the derivative in ti, below, 1167o). 

f. In a few sporadic oases, the augment is taken before a prefix, 
instead of between and the root: thus, ayapatkarplt (GB.); udapra- 
patat (AB.); anraaaihoarat, pratyaaaihharat, pratyavyCUiat, anv- 
avlkpetam, aprfiiqlt, aaambhramat (MDh.); abhyanimantrayat 
(Har.); vyRvaath&pl (SUS.); compare also the forms from palfty, above, 
o. And AB. has once niniyoja (for niyuyoja, as read in the correspond- 
ing passage of 9(S.). Some of the apparent roots of the language have 
been suspected of being results of a similar unification of root and prefix : 
e. g. ftp from ft-|-ap, yyao from vi.+ ao, tyaj from ati+aj. 

g. The loss of the initial a of athft and atambh after the prefix 
ud has been noticed above (233 o)« Also (137 a, c), certain peculiarities 
of combination of a prefix with the initial vowel of a root. 

1088. As to the more genera) adverbial usee of the prefixes, 
and their prepositional uses, see thv next chapter. 

1089. As to the combination of t^ particles a or an privative, dua 
iUf and au tocU, with verb-forms, see 4l81b,g, i. As to the addition of 
the comparative and superlative suffixes tarftm and tamftm to verbs, see 
above, 473 o. 


Other Verbak Compounda. 

1090. It has Deen seen above that some of the prepositional 
prefixes are employed in combination with only very small classes 
of roots, namely those whose meaning makes them best fitted for 
auxiliary and periphrastic uses — such as kp make, bhfi and aa he, 
dhft pui, 1 yo — and that the first of these are widely used in com- 
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binstioii with s dertpstipe in Im to make n psriphrattio eoiOiifitloB. 
Such roots have also been, from the earliest period of the langnage, 
bat with increasing freqnen^t Need in somewhat analogons eombi- 
nations with other elements, sobstantipe and a^jeetipe as well as 
adperbial; and this has become, in part, depsloped finally into a 
regular and indefinitely extensible method of increasing the resonrces 
of perbal expression. 

1001. a. The older lengutge he* a nomber of (mottlp) redopllettipe 
onomatopoetie eompomids with roota kp and bhtl» the prefixed element end- 
ing in a or I (generelly the former): thus, in RV., akkhallkftya eroah- 
ing, JafQanabhivsat fiimmering, atalSbhiwaat making merry, kUdifi 
kppn itw; in AV., magmayfi 'karam I hoot eruthed; in YS., mas* 
masd (alio TS. ; MS. mpsmpsd) kiiru; in TS., malmallbhAwant ; in K., 
manmalfibhavant, kikkitiklra; in MS., bibibibh4waat» bhar- 
bhard "bhavat; in AR., bababfilninrant. The accentuation, where ihown, 
is like that of a rerb-form with accompanying prefix. 

b. Farther, combinations with of utterances osed^ at the sacri- 
fice, and mostly ending in t: thus, srdhit owadhd» swagfi; also pAyaf. 
In these, too, the aecentnatfon is generally that of a rerb with prefix : e. g. 
Bwagikardti ((B. ; but swadhd kardti [?J TA.), waya(kurydt (MS.); 
and, with another prefix, anuyAyafkaroti (VB.). 

0. An instance or two also occur of ordinary words In snob eombt- 
natioiii, put in conesponding form: thus, ytUA kuryfit ((B.) may roast 
on a spit (ydla); anypikartos (AB.) of getting clear of debts SikylU 
bhlyayant (AA.) uniting, 

1092. a. The noun namas obeisance, homage, in a still more purely 
noun-Tslue, becomes combined with f/kp ; in the Veda, only with the ger- 
und, in namaskf ^ (beside bastog^hya and karpagfhya: abope, MOb). 

b. A solitary combination with yi go is shown by the aceusatlpe As- 
tam home; which, appearing only in ordinary phrases in RV., is in AY. 
compounded with the participles — in aataihyAnt» aytameysrAnt, Asta- 
mita (with accent like that of ordinary compounds with a prefix) — and 
in the Brfihmanas and the later language it treated quite like a prefix: 
thus, aatamAtl (QB.)- 

o. Other ordinary aceusatipe forms of adjectipes in combination with 
perbal deripatipes of kp and bhfl are found here and there in the older 
language: thus, yptaihkftya and nognoifakftja (TS.); nagnambhAyukaj 
plmanambliAyiika etc. (TS. et al.); Amuniykarotl ((B.). 

lOBS. In the early but not in the earliest language, a noun- 
stem thus compounded with kp or bha (and yery rarely with aa), 
in yerbal nouns and ordinary deriyatiyes, and then also in yerbai 
forms, begins to assume a oopstaat ending I (of doubtful origin). 

a. There is no Instaave ot this in RY., unless the 1 of a kkhnllkf tyn 
(above, 1091 n) is to be so explained. In AY., besides the obscure 
Whitosj, Onanar. 2. sd. 26 
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▼itilqrto ABd TiOklrd, it foaiid only phallkirapa. In the Brahma^t 
Itngnogo, oxamplet begin to ooeur moro often : that, in TS., mith- 

muftI; in TB.. Ibrtbor, phali, krllxi» udvinl; in (iB., botidot 
•omo of thoto, alio nki. kllTlli UttI, dnridrit brlhmnpl, mithmii, 
■yi; and agTibhidhinf, of which (u of mnffQ the 1 might be that of 
on oidlnary grammatical form; in K., dwi; in OB., prawnpl; in SB., 
▼iHirt; in AB., matl (from matya). From Upaniahad and SQtra are to 
bo added dwiltl (MU.), Mml (K^S.), naid and ko^aU (AOS.). The 
accent ia in general like that of the similar comblnationt treated aboTo 
(1001): aalot&ilkiinrdiiti, ■▼lkftya» brlhmaplbhttyat mithunlbhi- 
waiitjia» phalfkarcawii, krCbdkyta; but aometimes a mere collocation 
takes place: thus, mithuni bhdwaatla (TS.), phalX kriydaniigiInBm 
(TB.), wajrf bhOtvt (TA.). The 1 is Tarioualy treated: now aa an nn- 
combinable flnfl, as in ^ati akarata and mithimi abhawan (TS.); 
now u liable to the ordinary conToraiona, as in mithuny dnayE aytm, 
mithimy kbhl^ ayim; and awyakurwata ((B.). 

b. Out of such heginninga hat grown in the later language the follow- 
ing rule: 

1004. Any noun or adjeotiwe stem is liable to be com- 
pounded with Terbal forms or deiiyatives of the roots 
1^ and H^bhU (and of ^SR^aa also; but such cases are ex- 
tremely rare), in the manner of a verbal prefix. If the 
final of the stem be an a- or i-vowel, it is changed to ^ I; 
if an U-Yowel, it is changed to 3* tl- 

a. Examples are: stambhlbhawati hecomea a po»t; ekaolttlbhnya 
bteomin^ of om mind; upakirlkarofi thou mak€$t an offering ; nakhapra- 
hlrajarjarlkyta tom to pieces with blows of the claws ; githilXbhawanti 
haaoma loose; kupdBllkyta ring-shaped; surabblkrta made fragrant; 

pawning ; ijUkftya straightening ; hetOkarapa ‘ taking as 
cause. As in the case of the denominatlTes (lOBOo), the combinations 
with a-stems are the immense m^ority, and occur abundantly (hardly less 
than a thousand are quotable) in the later language, but for the most 
part only once or twice each ; those made with 1- 'and u-stems are a rery 
small number. In a few instances, stems in an and as, with those 
finals changed to are met with: e. g. atml-ky, yuwl-bhtl; unmanl- 
ky, amanl-bhH; final ya after a consonant ia contracted to I: e. g. 
klfinl-ky; and anomalous cases like kiihdi^bh.11 occur. Final y is said 
to become xl» but no examples are quotable. The combinations with ky 
are about twice m frequent as those with bli1l» and examples with as do 
not appear to hsTO been brought to light 

b* Similar combinations are oecaeionally made with elements of qnes- 
tloBable or altogether obscure character: e. g. urarl-ky, nrl-ky. 

0. Eiamples are not altogether wanting in the later language of a as 
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Anal of the compouidod noiiD-stem (ef. 1.001): that, da^]chO-k|'» 

1 qp 9 9 AmU-kf, ind one or two othon. 

1090. Of nil the fonns which eonatitnte or nre nttnohed to the 
verbnl Byntem, the pnsBive participle ia the one most closely aBslmi- 
lated in its treatment as a combinable element to an ordinary a^Jeotiye. 
Next to it come the gemnd and the gemndiyes. Combinations of the 
kind aboye treated of are quite common with passiye participles and 
gerunds. 


CHAPTER XVL 

INDEGLINABLES. 

1006 . The indeclinable words are less distinctly divi- 
ded ioto separate parts of speech in Sanskrit than is usual 
elsewhere in Indo-European language — especially owing 
to the fact that the class of prepositions hardly has a real 
existence, but is represented by certain adverbial words 
which are to a greater or less extent used prepositionally. 
They will, however, be briefly described here under the 
usual heads. 


Advorbi. 

1007. Adverbs by Suffix. Classes of adverbs, some- 
times of considerable extent, are formed by the addition 
of adverb-making suffixes especially to pronominal roots or 
stems, but also to noun and adjective stems. 

a. Thers It no ulttmate diffmnce between eneh tufftxet and the 
cate-endinge in declention; and the adTerba of tbit division aometimei are 
used in^the manner of eases. 

1098. With the. suffix tas are made adverbs having an ablative 
sense, and not rarely also an ablative eonstmctlon. Such are made: 

a. From pronominal roots, in 4tds, itASa titas. yitas, .kfltas, 
amutas* svatas (not found earlier); fkom the pronominal stems in t or 

26 * 
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d (494) of the periontl pronouns: thus, mattis (only exsmple in Y.), 
tTattaSf asmattas, jrupmattas; tnd from pronominsl derlTatlrei: thus, 
itardtsM, katar&taa. 

b. From noun and adjectite stems of every dess, since the earliest 
period, hut more freely later: e. g. mukhatis, agratda, pbhut&a, ykt&s, 
hpttdB. ^Irgatds, Janmataa, naatda, yajugfan, pardtas, anydtas, 
anyatardtan, sarvdtan, dakgipatda, abhipatda (once, In RV., from a 
case-form: patnutds). 

0. From a few prepositions: thus, abhltan, parltas, dntitan. 

d. Examples of ablative construction are : dto bhdyaJhi (RV.) more 
than that; tdta^ fapthitt (AY.) from that iixth; dto 'nydna ((B-) 

any other than thie ; aarvato bhaydt (AOS.) from all fear ; kuta^ old 
de^ad Baatyak'(H.) arriving from some region or other; purad ita^ (R.) 
from this city; tasmat pretakayata]|^ (K8S.) from that dead body. 

e. But tho dlbtinctive ablative meaning Is not Infrequently effaced, 
and the adverb has a more general, especially a locative, value: thus, 
agratds in front; asmataamipataa tn otir. presence; dharmatas in 
accordance with duty; ohagataa (U.) With reference to the goat; g^ato 
*dlxikat (M.) superior in otrlaa 

1099. With the suffix tra (in the older language often tra) are 
made adverbs having a locative sense, and occasionally also a loca- 
tive construction. 

a. These adverbs are very few, compared with those in tas. They 
are formed chiefly from pronominal stems, and from other stems having a 
quasi-pronominal character: namely, in tra, dtra, tdtra, ydtra, kutra, 
amutra, anydtra, vi^dtra, aarvdtra, ubbaydtra, aparatra, uttara- 
tra, itardtra, aayataratra, ptbrvatra, paratra, aamandtra, ekatra, 
aaekatra, ekdlkatra; in tri, aamatrd, aatr^ purutrd, bahutrd, 
dakgipatrfi. But a few in tra come from ordinary nouns: thus, dewa- 
tri, martyatrd, pnrufatrfi, maanyyatrd, pflkatrd, qayutrd, kuru- 
pa&oilatri. Those in tra are distinguished from the others by their 
accent. 

b. Examples of lueative construction are : bdsta 4 dakfipatrd (K V.) 
in the right hand; ydtrd ’dhi (RV.) M which; ekatra puruge (MBh.) 
in a single man ; atra miratmake (H.) in this murderous creature ; pra- 
bhutvsuh tatra yitiyi^te (H.) sovereignty befits him. And, as the locative 
cue is used also to express the goal of motion (894), so the adverbs in 
tra have sometimes an aeeusative as well u a locative value: thus, tatra 
gaooha go there or thither; patlid devatrt ydnia (RV.) roads that go tc 
the gods. 

1100. One or two other suffixes Sf Ideality are: 

a* ha, in ihd here, kdha where? and the Vedic vlgvdha (also viq- 
▼dhl, vlgviha) always (compare below, 1104b); and ihd (like dtra etc.: 
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1090b) if tometlmea oted with ]oeftlT»-eue Ttloe : e. f. lint BABUljt 
(H.) at tMf fOftfwMltirc. 

b. tit» which it idded to woidt havlnf tlrotdy c local oi directiTc 
Tfloe: thnt, to adfcrbUl accuaatiToc, prtktftt» OdaktAt* tlwattit; to 
adverbial ablativet, ArdtUt, uttarlttAt, parAklttAt; and to prepocitiona 
adverbi, papoltAt, adh&stAt» awAnUt» pardatAt, purdatAti babiptAt. 
Apparently by analogy with thete lut, the anfllK hat the form itAt In 
updriptAt (and BhP. hat udaatAt> 

0. hiU in uttardhl ((-B.) and (not quotable). 

1101. By the auffiz tbA are made adverbs of manner, espeeially 
from pronomina roots or stems. 

a. Thna, tdthA» ydthA; kathd and itthd (by the tide of which stand 
kathdm and itthdm; and hat itthdt); and the rare imAtha and 
amuthA. And dtha (V. often dthA) so then doubtless belongs with them. 
Further, from a few adjective and noun stems, mostly of quail-pronominal 
character: thus, vipwdthA, aarvdthA* anjdthA, ubhaydthA, aparathAt 
itardthA» yatardthA, yatamdthA» katarathA» katamathA. pArvdtlUU 
pratndthA. fIrdhvdthA. tirapodtliA» ekathA (JB.), ytuthi. nAmdthA 
(once, AV.); and ewdtliA. 

b. YdthA becomes usually toneless in V., when used in the sense 
of iva after a noun forming the subject of comparison: thus, tAydwo 
yathA (IIV.) tihs ihievei, 

1102. One or two other suffixes of manner are: 

a. ti, in fti Mus, veiy commonly nsed, from the earliest period, 
especially as particle of quotation, following the words quoted. 

b. Examples are : brahmaJAyd ^dm itl odd dwooan (RV.) ifth€y 

have $ald ”thit it a Brahman'e tdrii dev4 abruwan vrdtyR kbh 

nd tipthasi *ti (AY.) the gode said to him: ’^VrStyg, why do you siandJ^ 
Often, the iti is used more pregnantly: thus, ydb praddddhAti adnti 
derd fti (AY.) whoever has faUh that the gods exist; taih wyAghram 
munir mf&piko ^yaxn iti papyati (H.) the sage looks upon that tiger as 
being really a mouse; yOyaih kim Itl aldatha (H.) why (lit. alleging 
what reason) do you sit? 

c. But iti is sometimes used in a less specialised way, to mark an 

onomatopoeia, or to indicate a gestnts: e. g. bahip pe aatu bdl iti (AY.) 
let it come out of you with a splash; ity dgre k^ty dthd ’ti ((B.) he 
ploughs first this way, then this way; or it points forward to something to 
be said: e. g. yan nv ity Ahur anyAiii ohandAhsi warpIyAhsi kaa- 
mAd bphaty ueyata iti (PB.) when now they say thus: other 

metres are greater.; why is the bfhatf spoken?^ It also makes a number 
of derivatives and compounds : a g. ititha the so^many^eth ; iUvnt in this 
fashion; ityartham for thiepwpoH; ItlhAaa a Hory or legend (lit. thus 
forsooth it was). As to the use of s nominative with iti as predicatr- to 
an accusative, see 268 b. 
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d. Witk the nttx of Itt U to te compuod thot of t4tl ote. (018). 
The wofd it abbreTitted to tl two or throe timet in 

•• TA in iTA (tonelett) liht, at, and awi (in V. often ewi), earlier 
ftut, later a particle empbatiiing the pieeeding word; for iku$ it nted 
later the related aviiii, whieb hardlp occnit in BY., and in AY. only with 
yyMz u, awAih vidTin hnoitlAp ihiit. 

f. In later Yedie (AY. etc., and the later parte of BY.) Iya more 
often connta for only a tingle tyllable, *WA. 

1103. A. By the anffix di are made adverbi of time, but almost* 
only from pronominal roots. 

b. That, tadd, yadd, kadd (in BY. alto kdda)» idd (only in Y.); 
and addft, betide which it fonnd earlier addam. Betidet thete, in the 
older language, 'bnly.aarwadd; later a few othert, anyadlt akadAf nit- 
jadAo . A qnati-locatiTe cate ute it teen occationally in tuch phratet at 
kadieid dlwasa (B.) on a certain day. 

o. By the perhapt related Aa«ftn are made iddiilm» taddiilm» 
vi^addalm. tYadinIm (tonelett). Viqvaddnl occnrt at adjective in TB. 

d. With rhi are made, from pronominal roott, tArhi» atdrhi, y4rhl» 
kdrhit amdrhi. 

a. The tnftin di, found only in yAdi if, it perhapt related with da, 
in form at in meaning. Sadadi (MS.) it of doubtful character. 

1104. By the anffix dht are formed adverbs especially from 
numerals, signifying -/old, ftfnat, looyt, etc. 

a. Thus, akadht dvldlid (alto dvfdhi and dTadhd)^ tridhA 

(in the older language utaally trad^), (alto fo^hd and faf. 

dha), dwidaqadhd, aklanaTiftqatidlid, sahaaradhit and to on. Alto, 
naturally, ftom wordt having a quaei-numeral character: thut, anakadhi, 
katidhd, tatidhd, babudhl, pnrodlid, Yi^wAdhA, ^a^Yadhd, 
aparimitadhA, yAYaddhd, atAYaddUid, mAsadhA. In a rcry few caaet, 
alto ftom general noun and adjective atemt: thut, mitradhA (AY.), 
priyadhA (TS.; pradbA, MS.), fjndhA (TB.), uradbA and oitradhA 
(BhP.) ; and ftom one adverb, bahirdhA. 

b. The particle Adha or AdhA, a Yedie equivalent of Atha, probably 
belongt here (pnrudhA and YiqwAdlia, with thortened Anal, occur a few 
timet in BY.); alto addliA in truth; and perhapt sahA with, which hat 
an equivalent aadha- in teveral Yedie oompoundt. And the other adverbt 
in ha (1100a) may be of like origin. 

1106* From a few numeralt are made multiplicative adverbt with a: 
namely, dYfa, trio, and oatdr (probably, for oatura): 480a. 

a. The corretponding word for once, sakft, it a compound rather 
than a derivative; and the tame character belonga ttill more evidently to 
paftoakftYsa, naYakftYaa, aparimltakttYaa, etc., though kpt and 
kytYaa are regarded by the native grammariant at tufSxet; the earlier 
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texts (AY. (B. MS.) have sapti k^tvas, di^a k^tvas, dvida^a kttvaa» 
af (iv avi kftvas» eto. AT. hat the fedaiidant combination trlf kftvatu 

b. The qnasi-infilx dyiis. from a ease-form of dlv day, is in a 
similar manner added to varions determining words, generally made to end 
in e: e. g. aayadyds another ubhajadyus (AY. -yadyds) oa siiher 
day, pfrrvadyda the day before, 

1106. By the suffix q&a are made, especially from numeral or 
quantitative stems, many adverbs of quantity or measure or manner, 
generally used distributively*. 

a. Examples are: ekaqia one by one, qataq&a by hundredth gtuqia 
season by season, paoehaa foot by foot, akqaraqds syUabU by syllabU, 
gapaqis <n eroiode, atambaqis by bunches, paruqqds limb by limb, 
tavaochds in such and such number or gtMnttty: and, in a more general 
way, sarvaq&s wholly, mukhyaqas principally, kgohraqaa stinyily, 
maiunaqds as minded, 

1107. By the suffix wit are made with great freedom, in every 
period of the language, adverbs signifying after the manner of, like, ete. 

a. Thus, aflgiraavit like Anyiras, manuyv&t (RY.) oe Manu did, 
Jamadagniv&t after the manner of Jamadagnif pUrvavit or pratnavfit 
or purApavdt, ae of old, kikatRllyavat after the fashion of the crow 
and the palm-fruit, 

b. This is really the adTerhially used accusative (with adverbial 
shift of accent: below, 1111 g) of the suffix vaat(1939fj» which in the 
Yeda makes certain adjective compounds of a similar meaning: thus, tvfi- 
vant like thee, mdvant of my sort, etc. 

1108. By the suffix sat are made from nouns quasi-adverbs signify- 
ing in or Mo the condition or the poswssion of what Is indicated by the 
noun; they are used only with verbs of being, of becoming, and of making: 
namely, oftenest kp and bhfr, but also as, gam, yU, and nl (and, accord- 
ing to the grammarians, sam-pad). Some twenty-five examples are quo- 
table from the later literature; but none from the earlier, which also 
appears to contain nothing that casts light upon the origin of the formation. 
The B of sRt is not liable to conversion into q. The connection with the 
verb is not so close as to require the use of the gerund in ya instead of 
that in tvR (990) ; and other words are sometimes interposed between the 
adverb and verb. 

a. Examples are: sarvakarmfi^i bhaamaslt kurute (MBh.) 
reduces all duds to ashuf loko *yam dasyuaRd bhavad (MBh.) this world 
wouldbeeomeaprey to barbarians; yaaya brihmapaaAt aarvoih wittam 
iait (MBh.) whose whole property was given fo Brahmans; nlyatoih bliaa* 
xnaaid yiti (Har.) it is inevitably reduud to ashu; agnln Atmaaftt 
kptvR (Y.) having taken the ftns to one’s ulf. 

1109. a. Suffixes, not of noun-derivation or of iiifiecCton, may be 
traced with more or less plausibility in a few other adverba Thus, for 
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exMDple, in prBtAr 4arly^ tad Miiutdr away; In dakfi^ft vtUh ripkt hand, 
aad olkitvit viCA eonsIderaUon ; in nCUiim now, and nAniaim variouily. 
Bat the caaea are in the main too rare and doubtfhl to be worth notice here. 

b. In the eploa begin to be found a email claaa (about a dozen are 
quotable) of adTerba haTldg the form of a repeated noun-atem with ita flrat 
oeourrence ending in i and its second in i: e. g. hantlhanti hand to 
hand, imthArathl chariot ayainst chariot, kansLAkan^i ear to ear, 

0. The adverbs thus far described are almost never used pre- 
positionally. Those of the next division, however, are in many in- 
stances so used. 

1110. Case-forms used as Adverbs. A large num- 
ber of adve^s are more or less evidently cases in form, 
made from stems which are not otherwise in use. Also 
many cases of known stems, pronominal or noun or adject- 
ive, are used with an adverbial value, being distinguished 
from proper cases by some difference of application, which 
is sometimes accompanied by an irregularity of form. 

1111. The accusjitive is the case most frequently and widely 
used adverbially. Thus: 

a> Of pronomlntl stems: at, y&d if, when, that, etc.; tAd then etc.; 
kim why, whelhcf, etc.; IdAm now, here; adds yonder; and so on. Of 
like Ttlue, apparently, are the (mostly Vedic) particles kAd» kdm and 
Aam(P)9 id« old (common at every period), smdd and sumdd, im and 
slm (by some regarded as still possessing pronoun- value), -kim. Com- 
pounds with id are odd if, ned lest, Sd, avid, kuvid ; with cid, kdold ; 
with -Urn, ndkim and rndklm, and Akim. 

bt Of noun-stems: as, ndma by name; sukham happily; kdmam 
of wtff, if you pUaee; ndktam by night; rdhas secretly; oqdm quickly 
(V.); and so on. 

O. Of sdjeetive stems, in unlimited numbers: as, satydm truly, 
oirdm Umg; pdrvam formerly; nityam constantly; bhdyas more, again; 
vlqrabdham confidently; prakAqam openly; and so on. 

d. The neuter singular Is the case commonly employed In this way; 
and It is so used especially as made from great numbers of compound ad- 
jective stems, often from such as hardly occur, or are not at all found, 
In adjective use. Certain of these adverbial compounds, having an indecli- 
nable as prior member, are made by the Hindu grammarians a special class 
of compounds, called avynylbhATn (1813). 

e. But the feminine singular also is sometimes used, espeolaUy In 
thn so-caUed adverbial endings of comparison, tarAm sad tamAait which 
an attached to particles (of. 1119), and even (478o) to verb-forms: 
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e. g. natarlm, katliEibtRrAm. neoaistsrfai, ^an&istariin, JyokU- 
mim. In the oldett langatge (RV. and AV.), the neater inatead of the 
feminine form of these sufAxes is almost alone in use : see 1119. 

f. Many adverbs of obscure form or roniiectiou are to be explained 
with probability as aecnsatkes of obsolete noun or adjective stems : examples 
are tllgfim in silence; sSijkm at evetiing ; sftk&m together^ with (prep.); 
dram or Alain tuf/ieient (in the later language used with in the manner 
of a prefix: 1078a); prAyas usually; IgAt somewhat; amnAs unex- 
pectedly; balifB outside; mithu and mithAs, muliu and muhus, jAtu» 
and so on. Madrik etc., and ni^fk (in ItV.)^ are perhaps contracted 
forms of adjectivea having \ ac or aiic as their final (407 ff.). The pres- 
ence of other roots as final members is also probable for U9Adhak, finu- 
gAk and AyugAk, anugthu and augthu, yiiffapAt, »etc. Compare also 
the forms in am heside those in A, above, 1101a, 1102ev 1103b. 

g. In (Vedic) dravAt quickly is to be seen a change of accent for 
the adverbial use (pple drAvant running'); and drahyAt stoutly (RV., 
once) may be another example. The comparative and snpeflative suffixes 
(above, e) show a like change ; and it is also to be recognized in the deriv- 
atives with vAt (1107). 

1112: The instrumental is also often used with adverbial 
value : generally in the singular, but sometimes also in the plural. 
Thus: 

a. Of pronominal stems : as, enA and aya, kAyA, and, amt, amuyd. 

b. Of noun-stems: as, kganena instantly; a^egena completely; 
viqe^ensi especially ; divA bg day; di^\y9L fortunately : BabasA suddenly; 
aktubhlB by night; and so on. 

0. Of adjectives, both neuter (not distinguishable from masculine) and 
feminine: as, akbilena wholly; prAyepa mostly; dAkginena to the south; 
uttarena to the north; Antarepa withm; cirena long; — 9AnAiB and 
9AiiakAiB slowly; uccAIb on high; nIcAiB below; parAcAiB afar; 
tAvifibhlB mightily; and so on. 

(L More doubtful cases, mostly from the older language, may be in- 
stanced aa follows : tira9oAtA, devAtA, bAhuta, and saavArtA (all RV.), 
homonymous instrumentals from nouns in tA; dvita, tAditnA, Irmd, 
mpfd, vfthA, bAcA, asthd (P). mudhA (not V.), adhuziA (D. and later). 

e. Adverbially used instrumentals are (In the older language), oftener 
than any other case, distinguished from normal Instrumentals by differences 
of form: thus, especially, by an irregular accent: as. amd and divA 
(given above); perhaps guhA; apAkd, Asayd, kuhayd (P); naktayd, 
avapnaya, Bamand; adatraya, ptayd, ubhayd, Bumnayd (P); dak- 
Bi:i^d, madhyd; nied, prAcd, uccd, pa9oa, tira9cd; vasAntA; — in 
a few u-stems, by a y inserted before the ending, which is Scceiited : thus, 
amuya (given above), A9uyd, sAdhuyd. raghuyi, dhpgpuydt anuf- 
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fhuy^ mlthuyi; and vaviyi (for urvyi) and vi^vyA (properly 
v{^ay&) are more slightly irregular. 

1113. The dative has only very seldom an adverbial use. 

a. Examples are apar^ya for the future (IIV. ; with changed ac- 
cent) ; cirftya long ; arthftya for the sake of; ahn&ya preeently. 

1114. The ablative is not infrequently used adverbially. 
Thus: 

a. Of pronominal stems: as, k&sm&t why? akaamAt casually, un- 
expectedly ; at, tat» yat (V. : normal forms , instead of the pronominal 
asm At etc.). 

b. Of noun-stems: as, Asatnear; Arat afar; balAt forcibly; kutu- 
halAt tmulously; sakAqAt on the part of. 

0. Oftehest, of adjectWe stems : as, daritafar; nldt below; paqott 
behind; sAkfat plainly^ actually; samantAt completely; aoirAt not long; 
pratyak^atamAt (AB.) most obviously; pratyantAt (S.) to the end, 

d. In a few instances, adverbially used ablatives likewise show a 
changed accent in the early language : thus, ap Akat /Irom a/ar ; amitfrom 
near by; sanit from of old (but instr. sanA); uttarat from the north; 
adharit below. 

1116. The genitive is almost never used adverbially. 

a. In the older language occur aktoB by nighty and vastoB by day; 
later, cirasya long. 

1116. The locative is sometimes used with adverbial value. 
Thus: 

a. From noun and adjective stems: Ake near; Are and dure afar; 
abhisvare behind; astamik^ at home; ytA without (prep.); Agre in front; 
BtbAae suitably; sapadi immediately; -arthe and -kyte (common in com- 
position) for the sake of; aparigu in after time; AdAu first; rahasi 
in secret. 

1117. Even a nominative form appears to be stereotyped into an ad- 
verbial value in (Vedic) kfs, interrogative particle, and its compounds 
nAkia and mAkiSt negative particles. And masc. nominatives' flrom afic- 
stems (as parAfl AB., nya& Apast.) are sometimes found used by sub- 
stitution for neuters. 

1118. Verbal Prefixes and kindred 'words. The 
verbal prefixes, described in the preceding chapter (1076 ff.), 
are properly adverbs, having a special office and mode of 
use in connection with verbal roots and their more imme- 
diate derivatives. 

a. Their occasional looser connection with the verb has been 
noticed above (1084). In the value of general adverbs, however, 
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they only rarely occur (except as api has mainly changed its' office 
from prefix to adverb or conjunction in the later language) ; but their 
prepositional uses are much more frequent and important: see below, 

b. In composition urith nouns, they ^like other adyerblal elements) 
not Infrequently have an adjective value: see below, 1281 ff., 1306. 

1118. Several of the prefixes (as noticed above, 473—4) form com- 
parative and superlative adjectives, by the suffixes tarn and tama, or ra 
and ma: thus, uttara and uttamfi, fidhara and adbanai&» &para and 
apamd, avara and avama, upara and upamd, and prathamA is 
doubtless of the same character; also, antara and Antama. And accusa- 
tives of such derivative a(\iective8 (for the most part not otherwise found in 
use) have the value of comparatives, and rarely superlatives, to the prefixes 
themselves: thus, sAihqitam cit nadatarAih sAih 9 iqadhi(AV.) whatever 
is quickened do thou ttill further quicken; vitarAih vi kramasva (RV.) 
stride out yet more widely ; prA tAih naya pratarAih vAsyo Acha (RV.) 
lead him forward still further toward advantage; ud enam uttarAlh naya 
(AY.) lead him up still higher, 

a. Besides those instanced, are found also nitarAm» apataram, abhl- 
tarAm, avatarAm, parfttarAm, paraatarAm. In the Brahmanas and 
.later (above, 1111 e), the feminine accusative is used instead: thus, ati- 
tarlm and atitamfim« abhitarAm, anutamAm» fttamam, pratitarAm, 
nitarAm. uttarAm, pratarAm and pratamAm, vitarAnl, aaihtarAm 
(dso RV., once). 

1120. Kindred in origin and character with the verbal pre- 
fixes, and used like them except in composition with verbs, are a 
few other adverbs : thus, avAa down; adhAa fte/oto (and adhastarAm) ; 
parAs /ar off (and paraatarAm); pur A before; antarA (apparently, 
antAr+A) among, between; Anti near; upAri above; and aahA (already 
mentioned, 1104 b) along, with, and aAoft together, with, may be noticed 
with them. VinA witiwut, and vifu- apart, appear to be related 
with vf. 

1121. Inseparable Prefixes. A small number of 
adverbial prefixes are found only in combination with other 
elements. Thus : 

a. The negative prefix a or an — an before vowels, a before 
consonants. 

b. It is combined especially with innumerable nouua and adjectivea ; 
much more rarely, with adverbs, aa ak&tra and Apiinar (RV.), Anevrn 
(AV.), Anadhaa (TB.), akasmRtf aaalqrt; in rare eaaes, also with pro- 
nouns (as atad* akiihoit); and even, in the latex language, now and then 
with verbs, aa aapphayanti (BhP. (fi^.) Uwy do not desire, alokajyati 
(SD.) be doee not vU*b, Now and then it is prefixed to itself: e. g. ana- 
kimamira» anaviprayakta» aBawadya(f). 
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0. In A very few cesee, the negetive a eppeers to be mede long: 
thus, 4aat non-^xMent, 4dewa godUiB, trftti enemy^ AQAuoa impurity^ 
4tura iiir?}. 

d. The independent negative adverbs, n4 and mft. are only In ex- 
ceptional instances used in composition: see below, 1122 6. 

•• The comitative pre6x sa, used instead of the preposition a&m* 
and interchangeably with aahi, before nouns and adjectives. 

f. The prefix of dispraise dua ill, badly (identical with )/du|: 
226a). 

g. It is combined in the same manner as a or an. Of combinations 
with a verbal form, at least a single example appears to be quotable: 
duqoaranti (R.) behave ill. 

h. The.^rresponding laudatory prefix bu tre/l is in general so 
closely accordant in its use with the preceding that it is best men- 
tioned here though it occurs not rarely as an independent particle 
in the oldest language (in RV., more than two hundred times ; in the 
peculiar parts of AV., only fourteen times), and even occasionally 
later. 

1. The particle su sometimes appears iu B. and later before a verb- 
form, and considering its rapid loss of independent use in V., and .the 
analogy of a and duB (above, b, g) it is probably at least in part to be 
regarded as in composition with the verb. The pada*text of AV. xix. 49. 
10 reads BU-Ap&yati, but its testimony is of little or no value. K. has 
na BU viJfiL&yete and na vfti bu widuh, and KeU. has bu weda; TB. 
has BUBAxnbodhAyati(P): MBh. and BbP. have BUpataathe; R. has bu- 
qakyaxite. 

jt The exclamatory and usually depreciative prefixed forms of the 
interrogative pronoun (606) are most analogous with the inseparable 
prefixes. 

1122. Miscellaneous Adverbs. Other words of ad- 
verbial character and office, not clearly referable to any of 
the classes hitherto treated, may he mentioned as follows: 

a. Asseverative particles (in pait, only in the older language): 
thus, afigd, hdnta, kila, kh&lu, tu (rare in older language), wii, Ttwi 
(in Brahmana language only}, hi, hind, u, Aha, ha, gha, samaha, 
ama, bhala. 

b. Of these, hAnta is a word of assent and incitement; hi bu won 
also an illative meaning, and accents the verb with which it stands in 
connection (606 e); sma sometimes sppears to give a past meaning to a 
present tense (778 b); u is often combined with the final a of other par- 
ticles: thus, Atho, no, m6, uto, upo, pr6; but also with that of verb- 
forms, as datt6, widmA. The final o thus produced is pragphya or nn- 
comblnable (186 c). Particles of kindred value, already mentioned above. 
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are id, k&m or kain» cid, jatu» eva. Some of the asseTerative particles 
are much used in the later artificial poetry with a purely eapletive value, 
as devices to belp make out the metre (p&dapurai^a veT$e-fiUeri); so es- 
pecially ha, hi, tu, Bxna. 

e. Negative particles are: n&, signifying simple negation; mt, 
signifying prohibition. 

d. As to the construction of the verb with mi, see above, 679. In 
the Veda, nu (or nA: 248a) has also sometimes a negative meaning. 
For the Vedic nA of comparison, see below, g, h. 

e. In nahf, na is combined with hf, both elements retaining their 
full meaiiiiifr; also with id in ned lest. It is perhaps present iu nanu 
and cand, but not in hind (RV., once). In general, neither nd nor md 
is used in composition to make negative compounds, but, instead, the in- 
separable negative prefix a or an (1121a): exceptions are the Vedic par- 
ticles ndkia and makis, ndkim and makim; also naciram and mi- 
ciram, napuhsaka, and, in the later language, a number of others. 

f. Interrogative particles are only those already given: kdd, kim, 
kuvid, avid, nanu, of which the last introduces an objection oi' ea- 
postulatioD. 

g. Of particles of comparison have been mentioned the toneless 
iva, and yathd (also toneless when used in the same way). Of fre- 
quent occurrence in the oldest language is also nd, having (without 
loss of accent) the same position and value as the preceding. 

h. Examples of the nd of comparison are : pfidvifa i^um nd spjata 
dvf^am (RV.) Ut loose your enmity like an arrow at the tnemy of the singer; 
vdyo nd vpksdm (AV.) as birds to the tree; gRuro nd trsitdh piba 
(RV.) dri/ik like a thirsty buffalo. This use is generally explained as being 
a modification or adaptation of the negative one; thus, [although ^ to be 
sure] not [precisely] a thirsty buffalo; and so on. 

i. Of particles of place, besides those already mentioned, may 
be noticed kva where? :in V., always to be read kua). 

j. Particles of time are; nu now (also nd: nundm was men- 
tioned above, 1 108 a , adyd and sadyds and sadivas (RV., once) today , 
at once (all held to contain the element div or dyu,, hyda yesterday, 
qvds tomorrow, jyok (also related with dyu; long; punar again. 

k. Of particles of manner, besides those already mentioned, 
may be noticed nand variously (for nanftndm, its derivative, see 
1109a;; sasvdr (RV.) secretly. 

l. In the above classifications are included all the Vedic adverbial 
words, and most of those of the later language: for the rest, see the dic- 
tionaries. 
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Prepositions. 

1123. There is. as already stated, no proper class of 
prepositions (in the modern sense of that term , no body of 
words having for their prevailing office the ^'government” 
of nouns. But many of the adverbial words indicated above 
are used with nouns in a way which approximates them 
to the more fully developed prepositions of other languages. 

a. If one and another of such words — as vinS, fte — occurs almost 
solely in prepositional use, this is merely fortuitous and unessential. 

1124. Words are thus used prepositionally along with all the 
nouQ'Cases excepting the dative. But in general their office is direc- 
tive only, determining more definitely, or strengthening, the proper 
case-use of the noun. Sometimes, however, the case-use is not easy 
to trace, and the noun then seems to be more immediately ^'governed” 
by the preposition ^ that is, to have its case-form more arbitrarily 
determined by its association with the latter. This is oftenest true 
of the accusative; and also of the genitive, which has, here as else- 
where (284 b), suffered an extension of its normal sphere of use. 

1126. a. The adverbs by derivative form (1097ff.) have least 
of a prepositional value (exceptions are especially a few made with 
the suffix tas; 1098). 

b. Most of the verbal prefixes (exceptions are ud, ni, par&, pra; 
and ava and vi are almost such) have their prepositional or qiiasi- 
prepositional uses with cases; but much more widely in the older 
time than in the later: in the classical language the usage is mainly 
restricted to prati, anu, and 4. 

c. Most of the directive words akin with the more proper pre- 
fixes are used prepositionally . some of them — as saha, vinft, upari, 
antarg, purft — freely, earlier and later. 

d. The case-forms used adverbially are in many instances used 
prepositionally also: oftenest, as was to be expected, with the gen- 
itive; but frequently, and from an early time, with the accusative; 
more rarely with other cases. 

e. We will take up now the cases tor a brief expoaitioii, beginning 
with those that are least freely used. 

1126. The Locative. This case is least of all used with words 
that can claim the name of preposition. Of directives, ant&r and its later 
derivative antara, meaning within, in, are oftenest added to it, and in the 
classical language as well as earlier. Of frequent Vedic use with it are 4 
and &dhi : thus, mdrtye^v i among mortals ; ppthivyam &dhy adhl^L 
the plants upon the earth; tejo mayi dhftrayi ’dhi (.AV.) establish glory 
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in me; — &pi and upa are much rarer: thus, ya ap4m dpi Tratd [sdnti] 
(BY.) who are in the domain of the waters; amir ya upa stirye [sdnti] 
(BY.) who are up yonder m the sun; — sdcd along with is not rare in 
BY., hat almost entirely unknown later: thus, pitroh sdcd satt staying 
with her parents, 

1127. The Instrumental. The directives used with this case are 
almost only those which contain the associative pronominal root sa: as sshd 
(most frequent), sikdin, sErdhdm, saindm, samdyB, sardtham; and, in 
theYeda, the prefix sdmt'aa. te suxnatfbhih sdm pdtnibhir nd vff a^o 
waaTmelit (BY.) may we be united with thy favors as men with their spouses. 
By substitution of the instrumental for the ablative of separation (283 a), 
vin& without (not Yedic) takes sometimes the instrumental; and so, in 
the Yeda, avds down and parda beyond^ with which the ablative is also, 
and much more normally, construed. And ddhl, in BY., is used with the 
instrumentals snuna and snubbin, where the locative would be expected. 

1128. The Ablative. In the prepositional constructions of the ab- 
lative (as was pointed out and partly illustrated above, 293), the ablative 
value of the case, and the merely directive value of the added particle, are 
for the most part cleaily to be traced. Many of the verbal prefixes are 
more or less frequently joined in the older language with this case: often- 
est, ddhl and pdri; more sporadically, dnu, dpa, dva, prdti, and the 
separatives ills and vi. The change of meaning of the ablative with 4 
hither^ by which it comes to fill the office of its opposite, the accusative, 
was sufficiently explained above (293 c). Of directive words akin with 
the prefixes, many — as bahis, purds, avds, adhds, pards, pura, vinl, 
and tirds out of knowledge of — accompany this case by a perfectly regular 
construction. Also the case- forms arv4k, prak, paqcat, urdhvdm, 
pfirvam, pdram, and pte withoutj of which the natural construction with 
an ablative is predominant earlier. 

1129. The Accusative. Many of the verbal prefixes and related 
words take an accompanying accusative. Most naturally (since the accusa- 
tive is essentially the to-case), those that express a motion or action to- 
ward anything : as abhi, prdti, dnu, upa, a, dti and ddhi in the sense of 
over cn to, or across, beyond, tirdfi through, antdr and antara when mean- 
ing between, pdri around. Examples are: yah pradi^o abhi sAryo 
viedq^ (AY.) what quarters the sun looks abroad unto; dbodhy agnii^ 
prdty ftyatim u^asam (BY.) Agni has been awakened to meet the ad- 
vancing dawn ; gacchet kadftcit svajanam prati (MBh.) she might go 
somewhither to her oivn people; imam prak^yftmi nppatim prati (MBh.) 
him J will ask with reference to the king ; mdma cittdm dnu oittdbhir 
d *ta (AY.) follow after my mind with your minds; d *hy t na^ (AY.) 
come hither to us; upa na d *hy arvifi (BY.) come hither unto us; y6 
dev6 mdrtyfiA dti (AY.) the god who is beyond mortals; adhig^dyu 
▼droasi *dhy axiy4n (AY.) excelling above others in glory. Also abhitas 
and paritaa* which have a like value with the simple abhi and pdri; 
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and up&rl above (ofteiier with genitive}* Lets aoeordant with ordinary 
accQsative constructions is the use of this case with adhM» paraii puraa^ 
beside other cases which seem more suited to the meaning of those 
particles. And the same may be said of most of the adverbial case-forms 
with which the accusative is used. Thus, a number of instrumentals of 
sitnatioii or direction: as ye '*dity&m, yd pdre^A ’*ditydm 

(TB.) those ^vho are below the sun, those who are beyond the sun; Antarepa 
y6nim ((B.) withtn the womb; te hi Mam antarepa aarwam (AB.) for 
all this universe is between them; ttttarepa garhapatyam ((B.) to the 
north of the householders fire; dakpinena wedim ((!B.) to the south of 
the sacrificial hearth; dak^ena vyk^avAtikdin ((.) to the right of the 
orchard; nika^a yamun&m (Har.j near the Yamuna. Similarly, Qrdh- 
▼am and purvam have an accusative object as well as an ablative; 
and the same Is true later of pte. Abhimukham toward has a more 
natural right to construction with this case. 

1130. The Genitive. The words which are accompanied by the 
genitive are mostly case- forms of nouns, or of adjectives used substantively, 
retaining enough of the noun-character to take this case as their natural 
adjunct. Such are the locatives agre in front of, abhy&^e near, arthe 
and kpte for the sake of, nimitte and het&u by reason of, madhye in 
the. midst of; and other cases, as arthftya, kftrai^ftt, aak&^&t, hetoa. And 
really, although less directly and obviously, of the same character are other 
adjective cases (some of them showing other constructions, already noticed) : 
as adharena, uttarena and uttarftt, dakpineua and dakfii^&t, pa 9 Cftt» 
urdhvam, anantaram, aamak^am, afikf&t. More questionable, and 
illustrations ratlier of the general looseness of vise of the genitive, are its 
constructions (almost wholly unknown in the oldest language) with more 
proper words of direction: thus, with the derivative paritaa, parata8» 
nnd antitas, ami parastat and puraat&t (these found in the Brahmana 
language; as, samvatsarasya paraat&t after a year; auktaaya puraa- 
tftt before the hymn [AB.j) ; with anti, adhas, avaa, puras ; with upari 
above (common later); and with antar. 


Conjunctions. 

1131 . The conjunctions, tilso, as a distinct class of 
words, are almost wanting. 

a. The combination of clauses is in Sr.nskrit in general of a very 
simple character; mucli of what in other Indo-European languages is 
effected by subordinutiug conjunctions is here managed by means of 
composition of words, by the use of the gerunds (994), of iti 1102)» 
of abstract nuiius in case-forms, and so on. 

1132 . The relative derivative adverbs, already given 
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(1098 if.), may properly be regarded as conjunctions; and a 
few other particles of kindred value, as odd and ndd (111 la). 

1133. Purely of conjunctive value are ^ oa and^ and 
m vft or (both toneless, and never having the first place 
in a sentence or clause). 

a. Of copulative value, along with ca, is in the older language 
especially ut& (later it becomes a -particle of more indefinite use); and 
dpi, tdtas, t&thft, kfih ca, with other particles and combinations of 
particles, are used often as connectives of clauses. 

b. Adversative is tu but (rare in the older language); also, less 
strongly, u (toneless). 

o. Of illative value is hi for (originally, and in great part at 
every period, asseverative only) : compare above, 1 122 b. 

d. To ca (as well as to its compound ced) belongs occasionally the 
meaning if. 

e. It is needless to enter into further detail with regard to those uses 
which may be not less properly, or more properly, called conJunctiTe than 
adTcrbial, of the particles already given, under the head of Adverbs. 


Interjections. 

1134. The utterances which may be classed as inter- 
jections are, as in other languages, in part voice-gestures, 
in part onomatopoeias, and in part mutilations and corrup- 
tions of other parts of speech. 

1136. a. Of the class of voice-gestures arc, for example: ft, hft.. 
hfthft, ahaha, he, h&i (AV.), ayi, aye, haye (RV.), aho, hk\ (RV.). 
bata (RV.) or vata, and (probably) hiruk and huruk (RV.). 

b. Onomatopoetic or imitative utterances are, for example (in 
the older language): ci 9 ca whiz (of an arrow: RV.); kikira (palpita- 
tion: RV.); bal and phftf (phftf?; or phftl splash (AV.); bhuk hofv- 
wow (AV.); qkl pat (AV.); a^, hlf, as, and has (PB.); and see the 
words already quoted in composition with the roots kp and bhQ, 
above, 1091. 

o. Nouns and adjectives which have assumed an interjectional 
character are, for example : bboa (for the vocative bbavae, 466) ; are 
or re (voc. of ari enemy); dblk alas! (may be mere voice-gesture, but 
perhaps related with ydib); ka^tuntvoe is me! thank heaven t 

Bvasti hail! suftbu, sftdbu good, excellent! None of these are Vedic 
in interjectioual use. 


Whitney , Grammar. 2. cd. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DERIVATION OF DECLINABLE STEMS. 

1130. The formation from roots of conjugable stems — namely, 
teoBe-Btems, mode-stems, and stems of secondary conjugation (not 
essentially different from one another, nor, it is believed, ultimately 
from the formation of declined stems) — Avas most conveniently treat- 
ed above, in the chapters devoted to the verb. Likewise the for- 
mation of adverbs by derivation (not essentially different from case- 
formation), in the chapter devoted to particles. And the formation 
of those declinable stems — namely, of comparison, and of infinitives 
and participles — which attach themselves most closely to the sys- 
tems of inflection, has also been more or loss fully exhibited. But 
the extensive and intricate subject of the formation of the great body 
of declinable stems was reserved for a special chapter. 

a. Of course, only a brief and compendious exhibition of the subject 
can be attempted within the here necessary limits : no exhaustive tracing 
out of the formative elements of every period ; still less, a complete state- 
ment of the varied uses of each element; least of all, a discussion of ori- 
gins; but enough to help the student in that analysis of words which 
must form a part of his labor from the outset, giving a general outline of 
the field^ and preparing for more penetrating investigation. 

b. The material from accented texts, and especially the Yedic ma- 
terial, will he had especially in view (nothing that is Yedic being inten- 
tionally loft niiconsidered); and the examples given will be, so far as ia 
possible, words found in such texts with their accent marked. No word 
not thus vouched for will be accented unless the fact is specifically point- 
ed out. 

1187. The roots themselves, both verbal and pronom- 
inal, are used in their bare form, or -without any added 
suflix, as declinable stems. 

a. As to this use of verbal roots, see belowj 1147. 

b. The Kronominal roots, so-called, are essentially declinable; 
and hence, in their further treatment in derivation, they are through- 
out in accordance with other declinable stems, and not with verbal 
roots. 

1188. Apart from this, every such stem is made by a 
suffix. And these suffixes fall into two general classes: 
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A. Primary suffixes, or those which are added directly 
to roots; 

B. Secondary sufBxes, or those which are added to de- 
rivative stems (also to pronominal root?<, as just pointed out, 
and sometimes to particles}. 

a. The division of primary suffixes nearly corresponds to the kpt 
(more regular) and unAdi (less regular) suffixes of the Hindu grammarians; 
tlie secondary, to their taddhita-iufflxes. 

1139. But this distinction, though one of high value, 
theoretically and practically, is not absolute. Thus; 

a. Suffixes come to have the aspect and the use of primary 
which really contain a secondary clement — that is to say, the ear- 
liest words exhibiting them were made by addition of secondary 
suffixes to words already derivative. 

b. Sundry examples of this will be pointed out below; thus, the 
gerund! val suffixes, tavya, aniya, etc., the suffixes uka and aka, tra, 
and others. This origin is probable for more cases than admit of demon- 
stratioii; and it is assumable for others which show no distinct signs of 
composition. 

c. Less often, a suffix of primary use passes over in part into 
secondary, through the medium of use with denominative 'Voots'^ or 
orherwisc: exaniplc.s arc yu, iman, iyas and is^ha, ta. 

1140. Moreover, primary suffixes are added not only 
to more original roots, but, generally xvith equal freedom, 
to elements which have come to wear in the language the 
aspect of such, by being made the basis of primary con- 
jugation — and even, to a certain extent, to the bases of 
secondary conjugation, the conjugation-stems, and the bases 
of tense-inflection, the tense-stem.s. 

a. The most conspicuous examples of this are the participles, present 
and future and perfect, which are made alike from tense and conjugation- 
stems of every form. The infinitives (868 IT.) attach themselves only in 
sporadic instances to tense-stems, and even from conjugaticn-stems are made 
but sparingly earlier; and the same is true of the gerundives. 

b. General adjectives and nouns arc somewhat widely made from con- 
jugation-stems, especially from the base of causative conjugation : see below 
the safflxes a (1148j,k}, ft (1149c, d)» ana (1160m), as (1151f), 
ani (1169b), u (1178 «— J), tl (1167 g), tr(1182e), tnu (1190b), 
snu (1194 b), uka (1 180 d), fiku(1181d), ftlu (1192 b), tu(1101d). 

27 * 
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O. From tense-stems the examples are far fewer, but not unknown, 
thus, from present-stems, occasional derivatives in a (1148j), & (1140d,e), 
ana (1160n), i (1155dj, u (1178f), ta (1176e), tu (1161 d), uka 
(1180d), tra(1185o), ti(1167g)» vin(orin: 12d2b, 1183a); from 
stems in a B apparently of aoristlc character (besides infinitives and gerund- 
ives), occasional derivatives in a (1148J), ana (1150J), ani (1160 b), 
an(lieOa), &na (1176), as (1151c), i (1156b), i^tha (1184a), 
u (1178f), UB (1164a), tp (1182e), in (1183a). 

1141. The primary suffixes are added also to roots as 
compounded with the verbal prefixes. 

a. Whatever, namely, may have been originally and strictly the 
mode of production of the derivatives with prefixes, it is throughout 
the recorded ‘life of the language as if the root and its prefix or pre- 
fixes constituted a unity, from which a derivative is formed in the 
same manner as from the simple root, with that modification of the 
radical meaning which appears also in the proper verbal forms as 
compounded with the same prefixes. 

b. Not derivatives of every kind are thus made; but, in the 
main, those classes which have most of the verbal force, or which 
are most akin in value with infinitives and participles. 

0. The occurrence of such derivatives with prefixes, and their accent, 
will be noted under each suffix below. They are chiefly (in nearly the 
order of their comparative frequency), besides root-stems, those in a, in 
ana, in ti, in tor and tra, and in in, ya, van and man, i and u, aB, 
and a few others. 

1 142. The suffixes of both classes are sometimes joined to their 
primitives by a preceding union-vowel — that is to say, by one which 
wears that aspect, and, in our ignorance or uncertainty as to its 
real origin, may most couveniently and safely be called by that name. 
The line between these vowels and those deserving to be ranked as 
of organic suffixal character cannot be sharply drawn. 

Each of the two great classes will now be taken up by Itself, 
for more particular consideration. 


A. Primary Derivatives. 

1148. Form of root. The form of root to which a 
primary suffix is added is liable to more or less variation. 
Thus: 

a. By far the most frequent is a strengthening change, by gu^a- 
or TYddhi-increment. Th^ former may occur under all circomstances 
(except, of course, where gujgia-chaDge is in general forbidden; 236, 
240): thus, v^da from f/vid, moda from y^mud, vArdha from Vvydh; 
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&yana from yi, savana from y^au, s&raua from /ay; and so on. 
But the latter is only allowed under such circumstances as leave long 
ft as the resulting vowel: that is to say, with non-final a, and with 
a final i- or u-vowel and ^ before a vowel: thus, nftdd from F'nad* 
grftbhft from ]/gnrbh or grabh, v&ha from y'vah, nftyft from ynl, 
bhftvft from y'bhu, k&ra from such strengthening as would 

make v&ida and mauda does not accompany primary derivation. 

b. Strengthening in derivation does not stand in any such evident 
connection with acoent as strengthening in conjugation; nor can any gene- 
ral rules be laid down as to its occurrence; it has to be pointed out in 
detail for each sufilx. So also with other vowel-changes, which are in 
general accordance with those found in inAcction and in the formation of 
tense- and mode-stems. 

2, The reversion of a final palatal or h to a guttural has been already 
noticed (216). A final n or m is occasionally lost, as in formations already 
considered. 

d. After a short dual vowel is sometimes added ar t: namely, whore 
a root is used as stem without suffix (1147d), and before a following y 
or V of van (1169), vara and varl (1171), yu once (1165 a), and ya 
(1213 a). The presence of t before these suffixes appears to indicate an 
original secondary derivation from derivatives in ti and tu. 

e. The root is sometimes reduplicated: rarely in the use without 
suffix (1147c,e); oftenest before a (1148k), i (1155e), u (1178d); but 
also before other suffixes, as a (1148e), ana (1150m), vana (1170a), 
van and varl (1169d, 1171a,b), vani (1170b), vi (1193), vit 
(1193b), ani (1159b), in (1183a), tnu (1196a), ta (1176a), ti 
(1157 d), tha (1168a), tr (1182b), tra (1185f), uka (1180f), aka 
(1181a), Ika (1186c), ma (1166b). 

1144. Accent. No general laws governing the place of the 
accent arc to be recognized ; each suffix must in this respect be con- 
sidered by itself. 

a. Ill connection with a very few suffixes is to be rccogiii/.cd a cer- 
tain degree of tendency to accent the root in case of a n^'intn artionis or 
infinitival derivative, and the ending in the case < f a nomen ngentis or 
participial derivative : see the suffixes a, ana, as, an, and man, below, 
where the examples are considered. Differences of accent in words made 
by the same suffix are also occasionally connected with differences of gen- 
der: see the suffixes as and man. 

1145. Meaning. As regards their signification, the primary 
derivatives fall in general into two great classes, the one indicating 
the action expressed by the verbal root, the other the person or 
thing in which the action appears, the agent or actor — the latter, 
either substantively or adjectivcly. The one class is more abstract, 
infinitival; the other is more concrete, participial. f)ther meanings 
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may in the main be viewed as modifications or specializations of 
these two. 

a. Etch the words indicating recipience of action, the passive parti- 
ciples, are, as their use also as neuter or reflexive shows, only notably 
modified words of agency. The gerundives are, as was pointed out above 
(961 ff.), secondary derivatives, originally indicating only concerned with 
the action. 

1140. But these two classes, in the processes of formation, are 
not held sharply apart. There is hardly a suffix by which action- 
nouns are formed which does not also make agent-npuns or adjec- 
tives ; although there are not a few by which are made only the latter. 
In treating them in detail below, we will first take up the suffixes 
by which derivatives of both classes are made, and then those form- 
ing only agent-nouns. 


a. To facilitate the finding of the different suffixes is given the 
following list of them. In their order as treated, with references to paragraphs: 


— 

1147 

yu 

1165 

in 

1183 

a 

1148 

ma 

1166 

iyas, iptha 

1184 

ft 

1149 

mi 

1167 

tra 

1185 

ana 

1150 

man 

1168 

ka 

1186 

aa 

1161 

van 

1169 

ya 

1187 

tas, 

nas, sas 1162 

vana, -ni 

,-nu 1170 

ra 

1188 

is 

1153 

vara 

1171 

la 

1189 

U8 

1154 

ant 

1172 

va 

1180 

i 

1166 

V&flB 

1173 

ri 

1191 

i 

1156 

mana 

1174 

ru 

1192 

ti 

1167 

ftna 

1175 

vi 

1183 

ni 

1168 

ta 

1176 

snu 

1194 

ani 

1169 

na, ina. 

una 1177 

sna 

1185 

an 

1160 

u 

1178 

tnu 

1186 

tu 

1161 

u 

1179 

sa 

1197 

nu 

1162 

uka 

1180 

asi 

1198 

tha 

1163 

aka 

1181 

abha 

1189 

thu 

1164 

tp or tar 

1182 

sundries 

1200—1 


1147. Stems 

without 

suffix; Koot-words. 

These 


words and their uses have been already pretty fully consid- 
ered above (323, 348 ff., 383 ff., 400, 401) . 

a. They are used especially (in the later language, almost 
solely) as finals of compounds, and have both fundamental values, 
as action-nouns (frequently as infinitives: 971), and as agent-nouns 
and adjectives (often governing an accusative: 271 e). As action- 
nouns, they are chiefly feminines (384: in many instances, however, 
they do not occur in sitv.ations that determine the gender). 
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b. In a small number of words, mostly of rare occurrence, the 
reduplicated root is used without suffix. 

c. The Vedlc cases are: vith simple reduplication, saaydd, cikitt 

dadfh, didyu and didyut, juhd, and perhaps gafigft and with 

intensive reduplication, -neni, malimluc, yavlyudh, and jogu and 
v&nlvan (with the intensive instead of the usual radical accent). In 
d&ridra is seen a transfer to the a-declen^ion. AbubA is probably to be 
understood as a compound, aBU-Bil. 

d. If the root end in a short vowel, a t is regularly and usually 
added 383 f—h'. 

e. Kaamples have been given at the place just quoted. In jagat the 
t is added to the mutilated form of y'gam reduplicated, and pnaydt 
(TS., once) appears to put it after a long vowel. In a single instance, 
qrutkarna (RV.) of lUiening ears, a stem of this class occurs as prior 
member of a compound. 

f. Words of this form iu combination with verbal prefixes are 
very numerous. The accent rests (<*18 in combination of the same with 
other preceding elements) on the root-stem. 

g. A few exceptions In point of accent occur: thus, avaBft, upastut; 
and, with other irregularities of form, parijri, upastha, uparistha. 

1148. a. With the suffix 51 a is made an immensely 
large and heterogeneous body of derivatives, of various 
meaning and showing various treatment of the root: gupa- 
strengthening, vpddhi-strengthening, retention unchanged, 
and reduplication. 

In good part, they arc classitiable under the two usual general 
heads; but in part they have been individualized into more special 
senses. 

1. a. With guna-strengthening of the root (where that is poss- 
ible: 235, 240). These are the great majority, being more than 
twice as numerous as all others together. 

b. Many nomina actionis : as, qrama ireariness, graha sinw e, aya 
movementf veda knowledge^ hava cnll^ krodha wrath ^ jofa enjoymtat^ 
t4ra crossing^ s&rga emission. 

C. Many nomina ngentis : as, kfama patient, svaja constrictor, jiv4 
living, meghA cloud, codA inciting, plava hoat, Bork brook, sarpa $cr- 
pent, bhojA generous, khftda devouring. 

d. Of the examples here given, those under b accent the radical syl- 
lable, and those under c the ending. And this is In perhaps a majority 
of cases the fact as regards the two classes of derivatives ; so that, taken 
in connection with kindred facts as to other siifllxes, it hints at such a 
differenco of accent as a, general tendency of the language. A ,few sporadic 
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instances are met. with of the same form having the one or the other valne 
according to its accent: thus, 49a ha»tt^ hasting; order, 

orderer (other examples are coda, 9&ka, ^oka: compare a similar differ- 
ence with other derivatives in as, ana, an, man). But exceptions are 
numerous — thus, for example, Jay&, Jav&, Bmar&, actlon-noans ; ^r&va» 
mogha, Bt&va, agent-nouns — and the subject calls for a much wider 
and deeper investigation than it has yet received, before the accentuation 
referred to can be set up as a law of the language in derivation. 

2. e. With vyddhi-strengthening of the root — but only where 
& is the resulting radical vowel: that is, of medial a, and of final y 
[most often), u or u, i or I (rare). 

f. Examples of action -nouns are: kama tore, bhfigd share, n&d& 
noise, dftvd fire, tftr& eroding. Very few forms of clear derivation and 
meaning are:' quotable with accent on the root-syllable. 

g. Examples of agent-nouns are: gr&bh& seising, vftha carrying, 
xiftyA leading, jAra lover, 

3. h. With unstrengthened root, the examples are few: e. g. kp^a 
lean, tiirfi rapid, yuga yoke, 8ruv& spoon, priyh. dear, vrk troop, quc4 
bright, 

i. A number of words of this class, especially as occurring in com* 
position, are doubtless results of the transfer of root-stems to the a-declen- 
sion: e. g. -ghu^a, -sphura, -tuda, -dpqa, -vida, -kira. 

j. A few a-stems are made, especially in the older language, from conju- 
gation-stems, mostly causative: thus, -Amaya, ilaya, -liikhaya, -ejaya, 
-dhAraya, -pAraya, -mpijlaya, -qamaya (compare the A-stems, 1 149 o,d) : 
also desiderative, as bibhatsa (compare 1038). Occasional examples also 
occur from tense-stems: thus, from nu-stems, or secondary stems made 
from such, hinva, -Inva, -Jinva, -pinva, -sinva, -Bunva, -aqnuva; 
from others, -ppna, -mp^a, -stpna, -puna, -jAna, -paqya, -manya, 
-dasya, -jurya, -kqudhya, -sya, -tift^a, -jighra, -piba; from future- 
stems, karipya (JB.), janlqya, bhawifya, rucipya (P) ; apparently from 
aorist-stems, jefd, n^^a-, parfa, ppk9&(P), -hopa. 

4. k. Derivatives in a from a reduplicated root-form are a consider- 
able class, mostly occurring in the older language. They are sometimes 
made with a simple reduplication : thus, cacar&, oikita, dpdhr&, dadhpgd, 
babhasa, -babhra, vavrd, ^IqayA, qiqn&tha (an action-noun), Basrd; 
but oftener with an Intensive reduplication; thus, merely strengthened, 
cAkgmd, -cAcala, jfigara, nAnada, lAlaBa, ▼ivadh&(?), -memipa, 
rerih& and lelihs^ vevijd, nonuva, momughd, -roruda, lolupa ; with 
consonant added, -ea&ka^a-, -caiikrama, ja&gama, oaftoala, -JaB- 
japa, dandhvana, -nannama, -jarjalpa, jarjara, -tartura, -dardira, 
murmura, gadgada; dissyllabic, -karlkra, kaiiikrad4, carAcar& and 
calAeald, marimp94, malimluc&, warivpt&, aarl8pp&, panippadi, 
Bani9yad&, Baniarasd, patApata, madAmada, -vadAvada, ghanA* 
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SbanA. Many of these are to be regarded at from an intensive eoitjugation- 
steui; but some of them show a form not met with in Intensive coqju- 
gition. 

5. 1. Derivatives with this suffix from roots as compounded with 
the verbal prefixes are quite common^ in all the modes of formation 
(in each, in proportion to the frequency of independent words) : con- 
stituting, in fact, considerably the largest body of derivative stems 
with prefixes. They are of both classes as to meaning. The accent 
is, with few exceptions, on the ending — and that, without any re- 
ference to the value of the stem as action-noun or agent-noun. 

m. Examples are: saihgama assembly, nimeqd. wink, abhidrohd 
enmityy anukard astutanety udtnd intpiration, pratyaqravd retponte; 
— paricard wandtringy asufijayd victoriovs, vibodhd tcakefuly atlydid 
ocer-pioui, udird inciting, tUvaitdy uttudd rousing, saihgird swallowing, 
adardird crushing, adhica&kramd climbing. 

n. The only definite class of exceptions in regard to accent appears 
to be that «f the adverbial gerunds in am (above, 996)» which are accent- 
ed on the root-syllable. A very few other stems have the same tone: for 
example, utpdta porUrU, iqrdfa plague. A few others, mostly agent- 
nouns, have the accent on the prefix: for example, vydqa (1. e. vi-oqa) 
burning, prdtiveqa mighber, dbhaga sharing; but also sdihkaqa ap* 
ptaranee. 

0« For the remaining compounds of these derivatives, with the insep- 
arable prefixes and with other elements, see the next chapter. It may 
be merely mentioned here that such compounds are numerous, and that 
the a-derlvative has often an active participial value, and it) frequently 
preceded by a case-form, oftenest the accusative. 

p. Many words in the language appear to end with a suffix Ut while 
yet they are referable to no root which can be otherwise demonstrated 
as such. 

1149. 9T fi. The vast majority of stems in CR ft are 
feminine adjectives, corresponding to masculines and neuters 
in a [3329 334). But also many suffixes ending in 9 a 
have corresponding feminine forms in long lER making a 
greater or less number of action-nouns. These will be 
given under the different suffixes below. 

a. There Is further, however, a considerable body of feminine 
action-nouns made by adding a to a root, and having an independent 
aspect; though they are doubtless in part transfers from the root- 
noun (1147). Usually they show an unstrengthened form of root, and 
(such as occur in accented texts) an accented suffix. 
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b. Examples are 19^ lordship, krl^ play, dayi pity, nindt reproach, 
9A&kA doubt, hlAsR injury, kfamft patience, kfudbA hunger, bhftfft 
speech, sevft service, epphS eagerness. 

0. But especially, such nouns in ft are made in large numbers, 
and with perfect freedom, from secondary conjugation-stems. 

d« Thus, especially from deslderatlTe stems, as jiglfa, bbikfd, 
virtod, bibhatad, etc. (see 1038); In the formation of periphrastic 
perfects, especially from causative stems, but also from desiderative and 
intensive, and even from primary present-stems (1071 o—f ); from denomina- 
tive stems, in the older language, as a9vayd, aukratuya, apaayd, uru- 
9yd, aailyd, a9anayd| jivanaayd, etc., and quite rarely In the latir, 
as mpgayfi. 

e. The ouly example from a reduplicated stem is the late paapaqft; 
for BUfd, Jftflghftf and jihvd, which have a reduplicated aspect, are of 
doubtful origin. From present-stems come iochft and probably -ycchft. 

1160 . SR ana. With this suffix (as with SI a) are form- 
ed innumerable derivatives, of both the principal classes of 
meaning, and with not infrequent specializations. The root 
has oftencst gupa-strengthening, but not seldom vpddhi 
instead; and in a few cases it remains unstrengthened. 
Derivatives of this formation are frequent from roots with 
prefixes, and also in composition with other elements. 

a.^rhe normal and greatly prevalent accent is upon the root- 
syllable, without regard to the difference of meaning ; but cases occur 
of accented final, and a few of accented penult. The action-nouns 
are in general of the neuter gender. The feminine of adjectives is 
made either in ft or in I (for details, see below). And a few feminine 
action-nouns in anft and ani occur, which may be ranked as belong- 
ing to this suffix. 

1. b. With strengthened and accented root-syllable. Under this 
head fall, as above indicated, the great mass of forms 

0. With gupa-Btrengthening : examples of artion-noiins are a&dana 
seat, rftkfana protection, dana giving, o&yana collection, v6dana pre- 
perty, h&vana call, bhojana enjoyment, k&rapa deed, v&rdhana increase ; 
— of agent-noiins, tftpana burning, cetana risible, c6dana impelling. 

d. With vyddhi-strengtbeiiing (only in such circumstanres that ft 
remains as vowel of the radical syllabic): examples are -edtanay ndqana, 
mddanay -vdeana, -vdsana, -vdhanay sddana, -spdqana. svddana, 
-dyanay -ydvanay -srftvapay -pdrapa. 

a. From roots with prefixes, the derivatives of this formation are 
very numerous, being exceeded in frequency only by those made with the 
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safflx a (above, 11481, m). A few examples are: ftkrAmai^a str/diny 
on, udyfaa upgoing^ nidlidiia receptacle^ prd^ana expirati'^.n, vim6cana 
release and releaeirtg^ saifagftmana assembly and assembler ^ adhivik&rtana 
cutting o/f, awaprabhrA&^ana falling away down. For other compounds 
of these derivatives, showing the same accent (and the same feminine 
stem), see the next chapter (below, 1871). A few exceptions occur: 
vioakf apA, upari^ayanA, and the feminines pramandani and nirdahanl. 

f. The adjectives of this formation, simple or compound, make their 
feminire usually in I: thus, c6dani, pA^anl, spAra^i, jAmbhani; 
praj&anl, prokganl, saxhgrAhat^i, abhigAva^i, vidhArapi (oetani 
is of doubtful meaning: below, i). An adjective compound, however, 
having a noun in ana as final member, makes its feminine in ft: thus, 
supasarpapA of easy approach, gAdvidhftnft of sextuple order, anapavft- 
cana not to be ordered away. 

2. The more irregular formations may be classed as follows; 

g. AVith accent on the final: a number of agent-nouns and adjectives, 
as karanA active (against kArana act), kppanA miserable (against kppApa 
misery), tvaranA hasting, rocanA .shining, kroQanA yelling, svapaziA 
'sleepy, kgayanA habitahle. 

h. These, unlike the preceding class, make their feminine in ft: e. 
g. tvarapa, spandana. A few feminine action-nouns in the older laii- 
gnage have the same form: thus, a9ana, asana, mananA, dyotanA, 
rodhana, ^vetana, hasana (and compare kapanA, ra^anA); those o 
the later language in anft (rather numerous) are doubtful as regards accent. 

i. Oeside these may be mentioned a few feminines in anf, uf mor.: 
or less doubtful character : argani, cetanl (to cetana), tapani (to tAp- 
ana), pp^anl, vpjani (wlih vpjAnal, rajani, tedani. 

J. With accent on the penult: a small number of adjectives: sr* 
turAna hasting, dohAna milking, manAna considerate, bhandAna ainl 
mandAna rejoicing, sakgAna overcoming, and perhaps vakgAnA carrying 
(the last two with aoristic s); and a still smaller number of neuter action- 
nouns : daAsAna great deed, vpjAna enclosure, town, vegAna fervice. 
kppApa misery (against kppanA mUerabU), with the masculine kirAna dust, 

k. The only noticed example of a feminine is in ft: turAnft. An-I 
a few feminine iioims have the same form: arhanft, JarAnfi, barhApft, 
bhandAnft, maAhAnfi, mehAnft, vadhanft, vanAnft, vakgAnft. (And 
compare the anomalous roase. name u^Anft: S56a.) 

l. AVlthout strengthening of the rrot are made a small number of 
derivatives: thus (besides those already noted, kppAna and kppapA, 
TpJAna and TpjanI, kirApa, turApa), furtlier accented examples are 
urapa, dhuvana, pf 9 ana, bhuvana, vfjana, v^fapa, -suvana; and 
later are found sphurapa, aphutana,- apphapa, -hnuvana, likhana, 
rudana, etc. RAT. makes denominatives from rigapa-, ruvapa-, vipana-, 
huvana-. 
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m* Stems in ana are made also from secondary conjugation-stems: 
thus, from desideratiyes, |as oikitaona (see 1038); from caasatLves, as 
htpana, bhifapa (see 1061 g); from denominatWes, with great Areedom, 
in the later language, as Okar^ana, unmulana, 9 lak 99 ana, cihnana ; 
from intensiyes and other reduplicated stems, only ca&kramapa, jaii- 
gamana* jftgaran&, yoyupana. 

n. A few isolated cases may he farther mentioned : from tense-stems, 
-Jighrapa, -urpavana, -pa^yana, yacchana, -sinoana; from prepo- 
sitions, smtarapa and s&mana; astsonana from the quasi-preflz (1092 b) 
aBtam. Feminines in an& of doubtful connection are yofana woman 
(beside yofan* yo^ft, etc.) and p^tanR. 

1161. By this suffix are made (usually with 

gupa-strengthening of the root-vowel] especially a large class 
of neuter nouns, mostly abstract [action-nouns;, but some- 
times assuming a concrete value; and also, in the older 
language, a few agent-nouns and adjectives, and a consid- 
erable number of infinitives. 

a. The accent in words of the first class is on the root, and in 
the second on the ending; and in a few instances words of the two 
daises having the same form are distinguished by their accent; the 
infinitives have for the most part the accent on the suffix. 

1. b. Examples of the first and principal class are: avas atd, 
favor, t&pas warmth, prRyas pleasure, tejas splendor, qrRvas fame, 
dohas milking, k&ras deed, prathas breadth, cetas and manas mind, 
c&k^ae eye, s&ras pond, vacas speech, 

c. A few words of this class are of irregular formation: thus, with- 
out strengthening of the root, juvaB quickneas (beside javas), uras 
breaat, mfdhaa contempt; and iras- (irasy-) and vipas-, and the ad. 
verbs tirRs, znithRs, huras-, also ^Iras head, are to he compared; — 
with vpdidhi-strengthcniiig, -vacas, vasas, vahas, -svadas, and, 
doubtful connections, p^'as, pathas, and -hayas; — perhaps with an 
aorlatic B, hRfBB mhsile; — pivas contains a v apparently not radical. 

d. After final a of a root is usually inserted y before the suffix 
(268) : thus, dhayas, -g^aB. But there are in the oldest language appar- 
ent remains of a formation in which as was added directly to radical R: 
thus, bhaB and -dRs (often to be pronounced as two syllables), jnas, 
m&B; and -dbaa and -doBv from the roots dhR and dR. 

2. a« The instances in which an agent-noun is differentiated by its 
accent from au action-noun are: Rpas work, and apdB active; yRqas 
beauty, and ya9RB beauteous; tRraB quickness, and tariB (VS., once) 
quick; tRvaB airength, and tavRB strong: duvas worship, and duv&B 
lively (?) ; mRhas greatness, and mabRa great; between rRkfaB n. and 
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rak^&s in., both meaning demony and between tyajas n. abandonment (?) 
and tyaj&S m. descendant (?';y the antithesis Is much less clear. 

f. Adjectives in &8 without corresponding abstracts are: tOQ&8 be- 
stowinffy yajas offeringy vedhas pious, probably fthanas heady; and a few 
other words of isolated occurence, as ve9&8, dhvar&s. From a denomina- 
tive stem is made mpgayas wild animal (RV., once). 

g. But there are also a very few cases of abstract nouns, not neuter, 
accented on the ending: thus, jarda old age, bhiy&s fear; and doubtless 
also hav&s call, and tvef&s impulse. The feminine uf&S dawn, and 
do^as nighty might belong either here or under tiie last preceding head. 

h. Apparently containing a suffix as are the noun upds lap, and 
certain proper names: angiras, nodbas, bhalanas, arcanfin&s, naci- 
ketas. The feminine apsaraa nymph is of doubtful derivation. 

i. The irregular formation of some of the words of this division will 
he noticed, without special remark. 

3. j. The infinitives made by the suffix as have been explained 
above (973): they show various treatment of the root, and various 
accent (which last may perhaps mark a difference of gender, like that 
between sahas and jaras). 

4. k. Tlic formation of derivatives In as from roots compounded 
with prefixes is very re.stricted -- if, indeed, it is to be admitted at all. 
No infinitive in as occurs with a prefix; nor any action-noun; and the 
adjective combinations are in seme instances evidently, and in most others 
apparently, possessive compound.s of the noun with the prefix used adjec- 
tively : the most probable exceptions arc -nyokaB and vifpardhas. As in 
these examples, the accent is always on the prefix. 

1. Certain Yedic stems in ar may be noticed here, as more or less 
exchanging with stems in as, and apparently related with such. They 
were reported above, at 168 a. 

lu connection with this, the most common and important suffix 
ending in s, may be best treated the others, kindred in office and 
possibly also in origin, which end in the same sibilant. 

1162 . rTH tas, TO nas, TO sas. With these suffixes are 

•v "V. "v 

made an extremely small number of actioii-nouns. Thus : 

a. 'NVith tas arc made retas seedy and srotas stream. 

b. With nas are made apnas aeguisitiony drnas wavey -bhan^as 
offering, reknas riches; and in dravinas wealth, and pdrinas fulness, 
is apparently to he seen the same suffix, with prefixed elements having 
the present value of union-vowels. Probably the same is true of damu- 
nas house- friend, and pjunas [RV.) n. pr., U9ana8 (or -na) n. pr. 

c. With sas is perhaps made vdpsas beauty; and taru^as may be 
mentioned with it (ratlier tarus-aP). 
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1163. With the suffix is is formed a small num- 
ber (about a dozen) of nouns. 

a. They are in part nouns of action, but most are used concretely. 
The radical syllable baa the gu^^a-strengthening, and the accent is on the 
suffla (except in jyotis liyhty vy&thi8» and. amis* raw meat). Examples 
are: arcis, rods, and 9 oc {8 tight^ chadis or chardls cover, barhfs 
itraw, vartfs traekj sarpis butter^ havis oblation^ dyotis lightj and kra- 
vfs raiv flesh. Avis-, pfithis, bhriyis-* and m&his- are Isolated variants 
of stems in as; and tuvis-, ^ucis-, and surabhls- appear inorganically 
for tuvi etc. In a few compounds or derivatives. 

1164. UB. With this suffix are made a few words, 

•V. ’ 

of various, meaning, root-form, and accent. 

a. They are words signifying both action and agent. A few have 
both meanings, without difference of accent: thus, t4pu8 heat and hot; 
arus wound and sore; c&kfUB brightness and seeing, tyt; vapuB tvonler- 
ful and wonder. The nouns are mostly neater, and accented on the root- 
syllable: thus, ayu9, taruB, purus, muhus (? only adverbial), mithus 
(do.), ydjuB, 9^8U8; exceptions are: in regard to accent, Janus birth f 
in regard to gender, mAnus man, and nAhuSt proper name. Of adjectives, 
are accented on the ending Jayus, vanus, and dak^us burning (wliich 
appears to attach itself to tho aorist-stein). 

1166. ^ L With this suffix are formed a large body 
of derivatives, of all genders: adjectives and masculine 
agent-nouns, feminine abstracts, and a few neuters. They 
show a various form of the root: strong, weak, and re- 
duplicated. Their accent is also various. Many of them 
have meanings much specialized ; and many (including most 
of the neuters) are hardly to be connected with any root 
elsewhere demonstrable. 

1. a. The feminine action-iiouns are of very various form: thus, 
with weak root-form, ruoi brightness^ tvffi sheen; kpfi ploughing, nptl 
dance i — with gu^a-streiigtheiiing (where possible), ropi pain, qocl heat, 
van! a:id sani gain ; — with vpddhi-Btrongthoiiing, grahi seizure, dhra- 
ji course, &j{ race; from p'duf comes dd^i (compare dU^ayati, 1042b). 
The variety of accent, which seems reducible to no rule, is illustrated by 
the examples given. The few inflnitively need words of this formation 
(above, 976 bj have a weak root-form, with accent on the ending. 

2. b. The aijectives and masculine agent-nouns exhibit the same 
variety. Thus : 

c. M"ith unstrengtheued root: ^uci brigftt, bh^mi lively (|/bhram)» 
gtbhi confiKficr. 
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d. 'With unstreiigtlieiied root (or root Incapable of g^i;ia-chaiigc): ari 

enemy t m&hi great, arci beam, granthf knot, kri<J[i playing; with v^ddhi- 
incremeiit, kir^i, jani, -dhftri, ^ari, s&c{, sftdi, -8fthi» and a few words 
of obscure connections: thus, drftpi mantle, heap, p&p{ hand, etc. 

The isolated •ftiia9i appears to come from the perfect-stem (788) of f/a^. 

e. With reduplicated root This is in the older language a consider- 
able class, of quite various form. Thus: with weak or abbreviated root, 
c&kri, Jaghri (v^ghar), papri, adari, -amri» babhrf, vavH, J&gmi, 

(yjan), -tatni, jaghni, aaani, au^vi, -qiqvi ; and, with displace- 
ment of final ft (or its weakening to the semblance of the suffix), dadi, 
pap{, yayl (with a case or two from yayl), -jajni, d&dhi; — from the 
ur-form of roots in changeable p, jaguri, taturi, papuri (pupuri SV.); 
— with simple reduplication, cikiti, yuyudhi, vlvici; — with strength- 
ened reduplication, -cftcali, tatppi, dadhpqi, vavahi, aftaahi, tAtuJi 
and tutuji, yuyuvi, yuyudhi; and Jarbh&ri and bftmbhari. And 
karkarf lute and dundubhi drum have the aspect of belonging to the 
same class, but are probably onomatopoctic. The accent, it will be notic- 
ed, is most often on the reduplication, but not seldom elsewhere (only 
once on the root). It was noticed above (27 If) that these reduplicated 
derivatives in i not seldom take an object in the accusative, like a present 
participle. 

f. Formations in i from the root compounded with prefixes are not 
at all numerous. They are accented usually on the suffix. Examples are: 
ftyajif vyftna 9 {, nijaghnf, paradadl, vi^aaalii ; but also ftjani, ftmuri, 
viwavri. As compounded with other preceding words, the adjectives or 
agent-nouns in i arc not rare, and are regularly accented on the root: see 
the next chapter, 1276. 

g. From k^dhft comes a derivative -dhi, forming many masculine 
compounds, with the value both of an abstract and a concrete: thus, with 
prefixes, antardh{, uddh{, nidhi, paridhi, etc. From /dft is made in 
like manner ftdi beginning, and from y/athft, pratif^hf resistance. Opin- 
ions are at variance as to whether such forms are to be regarded as made 
with the suffix i, displacing the radical ft, or with weakening of ft to i. 

3. h. Neuter nouns in i are few, and of obscure derivation: exam- 
ples are Akfi eye, ftathi bone, d&dhi curds, etc. 

1156. i I. Stems ill ^ X (like those in ^ 6, above, 
1149) are for the most part feminine adjectives, correspond- 
ing to masculines and neuters of other terminations. 

a. Thus, feminines in I are made from a-stems (332, 334: and see 
also the different suffixes), from i-stems (344, 346), from u-.«toms (344 b), 
from p-stems (376 a), and from various consonant-stems (378 a). 

b. But there are also a few stems in i wearing the aspect of inde- 
pendent derivatives. Examples are dakfl, dehl, nadi, nftndi, pefi. 
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vakfX (apparentl) with aoriitle a), qtkU 94cX« ^iml, ^Imlt tarl* 
vAp!; they are either action-nouns or agent-nouns. In the later language 
(as noticed at 344a) there Is Tery frequent interchange of i- and l-stems 
and the forms from them. 

c. In the oldest language there are even a few masculines in X. They 
were noticed, and their inflection illustrated, above, at 366 b« 366. 

1167. ti. This suffix forms a large class of fre- 

quently used feminine nouns of action; and also a few 
agent-nouns (masculine] and adjectives. The root has in 
general the same form as before the suffix rT ta of the pass- 
ive participle (062 ff.) — that is to say, a weak, and often 
a weakened or abbreviated, form. 

a. The accent ought, it would appear, in analogy with that of 
the participle, to rest always upon the suffix ; but in the recorded 
condition of the language it does so only in a minority of cases: 
namely, about fifty, against sixty cases of accent an the radical syl- 
lable, and a hundred and forty of undetermined accent; a number of 
words — iti, pti. oitU, tppti, pakti» puqtl* bhQti, bhpti, vpqti, qakti^ 
qruqtl, spqtiy sthitl — have both accentuations. 

1. b. Examples of the normal formation arc: rAti gift, Ati aid, 
rlti flow, stuti praise, bhakti division, vlft£ service, stuti praise, kirti 
fame, purti bestowal, mat! thought, pXti drink (yp&; pple pita), dhAntf 
stream (y^dhAv; pple dhAuta); — and with accented root, gAti motion, 
qdihti repose, ^ti division (y^dA; pple ditA), d^U ^90 offering 

(y'yaj : pple ukti speech (y^vac: pple uktA), vfddhi increase. 

G. The roots which form thedr participle in ita (960) do not have 
the i also before ti: thus, only fi^pti, -dppti. A few roots having their 
participle in na instead of ta (067) form the abstract noun also in ni 
(below, 1168). And from the roots tan and ran occur tanti and rAnti, 
beside the more regular tati and rAti; also Ahanti (once, VS.) beside 
Ahati. From roots having the form dA, the derivative in composition is 
sometimes -tti (for dAti, with loss of radical vowel: compare the participle- 
form -tta, above, 966 f): thus, niravatti (K.), aamprAtti ((B.). 
pAritti (TB.), vAsutti, bhAgatti, maghAtti (all RV.). 

d. A few derivatives are made from reduplicated roots; their accent 
is various ; thus, oarkptl, didhiti and -diditi, jigarti, and perhaps the 
proper name yaylti; also jAgdhi from y'Jakg (233 f). 

e. Derivatives from roots with prefixes are numerous, and have (as in 
the case of the participles in ta, and the action-nouns in tu) the accent 
on the prefix: examples are Anumatl, abhtti, Ahuti, nirpti, vyApti, 
sAifagati. The only exceptions noticed are Asaktl and Rautf, and abhi- 
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ftf (beiide abhffti). In other combinations than with preSxea, the accen- 
tuation U in general the same: see the next chapter (1874). 

2. f. The adJectiyes and agent-nouns ^ which, as masculines, are 
to be connected with these rather than with the feminine abstracts — are 
very few : thus, pitti pufrid, wdfti eapsr, dhAti shdter, Jflitf retaMvs, 
pattf footman^ piti moBUr; and a few others, of more or less dubious 
character. The accent Is yarious, as in the other clus. 

3. K* A few words show the suittx ti preceded by yarious vowels, 
union- or stem-yowels. The ordinary intermediate I of the ta-partioiple 
etc. is seen in sinitiy ujhiti^ -gphlti (1» as usual with this root: 800 b}» 
pathiti* bhapiti; and with them may be mentioned the adjective fjltiy 
the proper names turwiti and dabhiti* and nnlhitl and sndhitl, not- 
withstanding their long final. With ati are made a few derivatives, va- 
riously accented: thus, the action-nouns aAhat{» dygatf, pakpatf* mith- 
ati, vasatf, ramAti, vratAti. amAti and Amati» -dhrajati; and the 
agent-words aratf, khalati, vykAti, rAmati» dahati. In some of these 
is to be seen with probability a stem-vowel, as also in JAnayati and 
raaayatl (and RV. has gopayAtya). The grammarians' method of re- 
presenting a root by its 3d sing. pres, indie., declining this as a ti-stem, 
begins in the older language: e. g. etiwant (TB.), kgetiwant (AB.), 
yaiati and Juhoti and dadAti (S.), nandati (MBh.). The feminine 
Sruwati young^ maiden is of isolated character. 

h« In some of the words instanced in the last paragraph, ti is per- 
haps applied as a secondary suffix. A kindred character belongs to it in 
the numeral derivatives from pronominal roots, kAti, tAti» yAti» and from 
numerals, as dahati, viAQatf, gagfiy etc., with paflkti (from pA&oa); 
in padatl; and in addhtti* from the particle addhi. 

1168. ^ ni. This suffix agrees in general in its uses 
and in the form of its derivatives with the preceding; but 
it makes a very much smaller number of words, among 
which the feminine abstracts are a. minority. 

at As was noticed above (1157o)» a few verbs (ending in vowels) 
making their pusive participle in na instead of ta make their action- 
noun ill ni instead of ti. From the older language are quotable Jyfinf 
if^wry, JUrnf heat, hint abandonment (and the masculines gh^i and 
jirpi); later occur glAni, -mlfini, aanni-. 

b. Words of the other class are: agni eating, -ugpi burning, vAhni 
carrying, jArpi einging, tArpi hasty, bhArpi excited, dharpl eustaining, 
prepi tovhig, vygpi and v;^pi virile ; and uith them may be mentioned 
pfgnl epeedtUd, 

c. In prepi, yoni, meni. grepi, gropi is seen a strengthening of 
the radical syllable, such as does not appear among the derivatives in ti. 

d. Derivatives in ni from roots with prefixes do not appear to occur. 

Whitney, Orammar. 2. ed. 28 
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e. In hrftdiliil and MRdunl we hare a prefixed u* In the words 
ending In anl» the a baa probably the tame Talne wltb that of atl (aboTe, 
1107 m); but ani baa gained a more Independent atatna, and may be beat 
treated aa- a separate anffix. 

1160. ani. The words made by this suffix have 
the same double value with those made by the preceding 
suffixes. Their accent is various. Thus: 

a. Feminine acUon-nonna, sometimes wltb eonereted meaning: aa, 
t|4el impulse, 9ari^ injury, dyotani brightness, kflpa^i blow, a^&ni 
mieeile, vartani track f and -ar^ani, udani-* Jai^*. 

b. Adjectives and other agent-words are: arfiol fn-sUek, car&pi 
movable, oakgApi enlightener, tarfi^ quidt, dhamiati pipe, dhvasAnl 
seatiering, vakfApl strengthener, sanugd track, Dkarspl and one or two 
other late words are probably variants to sterna In enL From a redu- 
plicated root-form comes -paptani. From desldevatlTe stems are made 
fUrakfipl, sigisAniv and (with prefix) R^gugukfipi* And a small 
anpiber of words appear to attach themselves to an B«aorlat stem: thua, 
parf dpi. sakgipi, oargapf. 

0. It la questionable whether the infinitives in fivi (978) are to be 
put here, as aconsatlves of a formation In anit or inder the next snlfix, 
as locatives of a formation in soil from roots and •leqss Increased by an 
aorlstic s. 

1100. q^an. Not many words are made with a suffix 
of this form, and of these few are plainly to be connected 
with roots. Certain rare neuters (along with the doubtful 
infinitives) are nouns of action; the regt are masculine 
and neuter agent-nouns. The accent is various. 

a* The infinitives which admit of being referred to this suffix, as 
locative cases, are those In of which the sibilant may be the final 

of a tense-stem. They are all given above (878). 

b. The other action-nouns In an are grsatnesi, rA|4n a«- 

thority (RV., once : compare ritjan ; the accent-relation Is the reverse of the 
usual one), and gdmbhan depth (YS., once); and PB. has kgeppR once. 

c. Agent-houus (in part of doubtful conneation) are: ukgdn ox, 
fdjrgaw eye, tdkgan carpenter, dhvasAa proper name, pUgdn name of 
a god, maJJ&n fnarroto, r^an king, vfgan virUe, buli, sdghan. snih&n 
(spUhan Apast.) ; also -gman, Jinda, -bhvgn* -gvaPf with qvAn, yu- 
VPfip y6gan, and the stems Akan, ddhan» etc. (48<>*<-4)> filling up the 
infiection of other defective stems. 

d. With prefixes occur pratldXvan and 4tfdIvRn» vibhvAn. ni- 

bfiman. 
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1161 . ^ tu. The great mass of the words of this form- 
ation are the infinitiyes — accusatives in the later lan- 
guage, in the earlier likewise datives and ablative-genitives : 
see above, 970b« 972. But a few are also used independ- 
ently, as action-nouns or with concreted meaning; and an 
extremely small number, of somewhat questionable charac- 
ter, appear to have the value of agent-words. They are of 
all genders, but chiefly masculine. The root has the guqia- 
strengthening. 

a. The infinitive words are accented on the radical syllable when 
simple, and most of the others have the same accent; but a few have 
the tone on the ending. 

b. ExAinplcs are: of the regular formation, roaae. datu alare, Jatu- 
hirth, dhatu eltment, tdatu thread, mdntu eounsel,. 6tu wft, situ 
reeepiaele, sdtu tie, sotu prt$iwrt; also kr&tu eapaeity, and sdktupfMf; 
fern, vastu morning; neat, vastu thing, vdstu abode; — with sceent 
on the. ending, aktu ray, Jantu being, gStu way and eong, yitix (?) 
demon, hetu came, ketu banner (all masc.) ; — with nnstrengthened root, 
rtu season, pitu drink, slltu bMh, and apparently kftu (in kftvas times); 
with vpddlii-strengthening, vdstu (above). Agent-nouns appear to be 
dhdtu drinkable and kroft^ Jackal. 

c. The infinitives in tu have (968) often the union-vowel i before 
the suffix, and this in a few cues is lengthened to I. In other use occur 
also -Btdritu and -dhdritu (both with dus), -h&vitu (with su); tur- 
ph&ritu seems of the same formation, but is obscure. 

d. In a few Instances, the suffix tu appears to be added to a tense- 
or conjugation-stem in a; thus, edhatu and vakatu; tamyatu and 
tapyatu; and si^&sdtu. The accent of the last is paralleled only by 
that of jivatu life, which is farther exceptional in showing a long fi; it 
is used sometimes in the manner of an infinitive. 

1162 . ^ nu. This suffix forms a comparatively small 
body of words, generally masculine, and having both the 
abstract and the concrete value. 

a. The .'icccot is usually on the ending, and the root ungtreogth- 

cned. 

b. Thus: kfepnii Jerk, bhinu light (later sun), vagnu sound, 
Bunu son, ddnu (with irregular accent) m. f. demon, u. drop, dew; dhend 
f. cow ; — gpdhnu hasty, tapnu burning, trasnu fearful, dhpfi^u bold ; 
— and vig^u Vishnu, and perhaps athfij^u piUar, Compare also suffix 
tnu, 1196 a. 

28 *^ 
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0. This alio (Uke ta) appean lometimea with a prefixed a : thus, 
kfipa^d miiitfe, knmdanu and nadanu roorinp, nabhanu (and -nA, 
f.) /bufito/fiy vibhalUaiid (only Inatanee with prefix) breaking to pieces; 
and perhaps the proper names diaanu and kp^iiin belong here. 

1168 . q tha. The words made with this suffix are al- 
most without exception action-nouns (though some have 
assumed a concrete value] • They are of all genders. The 
root is of a weak (or even weakened) form, and the accent 
usually Olathe suffix. 

a. Thus: muc.. -itha going ^ drtha goaty -kptha making, gathd 

soup, pakthi n. pr., bhpthd offering, -yStha road, -fitha lying down, 
90 tha eweUing,' slktha sediment { and, of less clear connections, yuthd 
herd, r&tha chariot; — neat., ukthd saying, tlrthd ford, nlthd song, 
rikthd heritage, and appanntly pygthd back; — fern, (with a), githd 
long, nitha way. Radical a is weakened to I in githa song and -pitha 
drink and -pitha proteeUon; a final nasal is lost in -gatha going and 
hdtha slaying. In vtJiglthd but BAU. -Its) is apparently seen a 

formation from a rednplleation of |<|i» victorious. 

b. A few examples of combination with prefixes occur, with accent 
on the final: thus, nirpthi destruetion, saihgath& union, etc. 

e. Still more common in the older language is a form of this suffix 
io which has become prefixed an d» which is probably of thematic origin, 
thongh become a union-Towel. Thns : -andtha breathing, aydtha foot, 
oardtha mobility, tvegd^ia vehemence, and so prothdtha, yajdtha, ra- 
vdtha, vakpdtha, uodtha, vlddtha, yafrsatha, 9 apdtha, 9 aydtha, 
9 vaydtlia, 9 vasdtha, saodtha, standtha, stavdtha, sravdtha, and, 
with weak root-form, ruvdtha; the later language adds karatha, taratha, 
9ainatha, aavatha. With a prefix, the accent is thrown forward upon 
the final: thus, dvasathd abode, pravasathd absence; but prft^dtha 
breath is treated u if prdn were an integral root. 

d. Isolated combinations of tha with other preceding rowels occur: 
thus, vdrQtha protection, Jdrdtha wasting (?); and matutha (>^man P). 

1104 . q thn. This suffix (like q tha, above) has an q a 
attached to it, and, in the very few derivatives which it 
makes, appears only as qq athu. 

a. The only Vedie examples are ejdthu quaking, vepdthu trembling, 
ataadthu roaring. Later eases are naaddthu (TS.), nadathu (U.), 
kfavathu (S.), davathu, bhraA 9 athu, majjathu, vamathu, 9vayathu, 
•phllxjathu. 

1166. ^ yu. With this suffix are made a very few nouns, 
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both of agent and of action, with unstrengthened root and 
various accent. Thus : 

a. Abstracts (mtsc.) are mansru wrath, m^jxi death (with t added 
to the short final of the root). 

b. Adjeotives etc. are drohyu n. pr., bhujy4 pliable, muoyu (OB. 
i. 1. 7), ^undhyu pure; ydjyu pioue, sAhyu alronp, dAsyu enemy; and, 
with vpddhi-strengthening, Jfiyu vlefortoua. 

c. For other derivatives ending in ju, see the suffix u» below, 1178h»i. 

1166 . Cf ma. The action-nouns made by this suffix are 
almost all masculine ; and they are of various robt-form and 
accent, as are also the agent-nouns and adjectives. 

a. Examples of action-nonns are: aJmA courae, gbarmd heat; dma 
progftBB, bh4ma hrighinea, stana flow, atdma sonp of praiu, 

b. Examples of agent-nouns etc. are: tig^mA tharpj bhImA terrible, 
mighty, idhmA fuel, yudbmA warrior, A single instanoe ftom 

a reduplicated root is tUtumA power fkU, BarAmi f., with a before the 
suffix, Is of doubtful connection. 

c. A number of stems in ma have stems in man beside them, and 
appear, at least in part, to be transfers from the an- to the a-deelenslon. 
Such are ajma, oma, ema» arma, t6kma, darmA, dhArma, nannA» 
yAma, yugma, vema, ^ugma, a6ma, sArma, h6ma. 

1167. fir mi. A very. small number of nouns, masculine and 
feminine, formed with mi, may be conveniently noticed here. 

Thus, from p-roots, Urmi wave, -kUrmi action, sUrmi f. tube; from 
others, JAmi relation, bhdmi or bhdmX f. earth, lakfml §ign; also prob- 
ably ra 9 mf line, ray; and the adjective krudhmi (? RV., once). 

1168 . IR man. The numerous derivatives made with 
this suffix are almost only action-nouns. The great majority 
of them are neuter, and accented on the root-syllable; a 
much smaller number are masculine, and accented on the 
suffix. The few agent-words are, if nouns, masculine, and 
have the latter accent : in several instances, a neuter and 
a masculine, of the one and the other value and accent, 
stand side by side. The root has in general the gu^a- 
strengthening. 

1. a. Examples of regularly fbnned neuters are: kArman action, 
JAnman birth, nAman name, vArtman fraefc, vA^maa dwelling, hdmim 
eaerifiee, -dyAtman epUnior, 
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b. Examples of masculine abstracts are ; om&n favor ^ ojman ttrengih^ 
Jexn&n conquest ^ svftdmAn sweetness^ hem&n impulse. 

c. Corrcspondliif neuter action-nouns and inascnliiie agent-nouns are: 
br&hman worship and brahnUin priest; daman gift and d&m&n giver i 
dh&rman rule and dharman orderer; 8&dman seat and aadm&n sitter. 
But Oman friend stands in the contrary relation to om&n m. favor. Very 
few other agent-nouns occur ; and all, except brahm&n* are of rare occurrence. 

d. On the other hand, jeman and var^man and avftdmu (and 
variman) have the dilTcrenco of gender and accent without a corresponding 
difference of meaning. 

e. The noun A^man stone, though masculine, is accented on the 
radical syllable; and two or three other questionable cases of the same kind 
occur. 

f. The derivatives in man used as influitives (974) have for the 
most part the accent of neuters: the only exception is vidmane. 

g. A few words, of cither class, have an irregular root-form; thus, 
udman, ufm&n or ufman, bhiiman earthy bhum&n abundance, syti- 
man, simdn, bhujmdn, vidm&n, qikman, qu^man, Bidhman ; aud 
ku^man, bharman, ^&man. 

h. Derivatives In man from roots with pretties are not numerous. 
They are usually accented on the prefix, whether action-nouns or adjectives : 
thus, pr&bharman forthbringing, pr&yfiman departure; 4nuvartman 
following after : the exceptions, wan, prativartm&n, viBarm&n, are 
perhaps of possessive formation. 

2. The same suffix, though only with its abstract-making value, 
has in a number of cases before it a union-vowel, i or i; and imfin 
comes to be used as a secondary suffix, forming abstract nouns [mas- 
culine) from a considerable number of adjectives. 

j. The neuters In iman and iman are primary formations, belonging 
almost only to the older language : thus, jiniman, dhariman (M.), v&ri- 
man (beside Yarimfin, as noticed above); and d&rlman, db&riman, 
p&rlman (and p&reman SV., ouc«), bh&riman, v&riman, Bfii^an, 
Bt&rimaziy Bdviman, and h&vlman. Those in Iman are hardly met 
with outside the filg-Veda. 

k. The masculines in im&n are in the oldest language less frequent 
than the neuters Just described: they are tfiniman (?), jariman, prathi- 
man, mahim&n, varimin (beside the equivalent v&riman and vfiri- 
man), varqim&n (beside the equivalent v&rfman and varqm&n), hari- 
m&n» and ^Rghim&n (VS.) beside drfighmfin (V.B.). Some of these, 
as well as of the derivatives in simple maii» attach themselves in meaning, 
or in form also, to adjectives, to which they seem the accompanying ab- 
stracts: compare the similar treatment of the primary comparatives and 
superlatives (above, 408): such are pRpmfin (to pftpfi, pipiyaB etc.); 
drfighmdn etc. (to dlrghfi, drigblyaB, etc.); Tfiriman etc. (to urfi, 
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v&rlyaa* cto.) ; prAtbiman (to pipthik* pr&thlf (ha) ; harim&n (to h&rl 
nr hiirita); virfman ate. (to v&rylyaa etc.); avi^an etc. (to avidu* 
Bvtdiyaa* etc.). Then in the Brahmana language are found further el- 
amples : thua, dhilmrimdn (TS. K.), draOhimdn (MS. K. : to dyOhi* 
dr&O^iyaa* etc.), aplmin (^B.; and dpiman n. bit), athem&n* athi- 
viman (n. big pitet), tarupiman (K.), panifiman (AB.), abaliman 
(ChU.), lohitiman (KB.); and atill later such as laghiman* kyppimaB* 
purplman* madhuiittlan* 90 plman* etc., etc. 

1169. ^ Tan. By thia aufKx are made almost only 
a^ent-worda, adjectives and nouns, the latter chiefly maa* 
ciilinea. The root ia imstrengthened, and to a short final 
vowel is added a r[^t before the suffix. The accent is al- 
most always on the root, both in the simple words and in 
their ‘compounds. 

a* The iiiiertlon of t ii an intimation that the worda of this form are 
originally made by the addition of an to derlvativea in u and tu; yet 
van has the present value of an integral suffix the language, and must 
ho treated as such. 

b. Examples of the usual formation are: masc. ydjvan o/ferfnp, 
druhvan harmingt yAkVan eapable, -rikvui leaving^ -Jitvan conquerinp^ 
afityan pressingf kftvafi active, -gdtvan (like -gat* -gatya) going, aAt» 
van (|/8an) tvarrior ; nout. pArvan Joint, dhAnvan 5otc. Irregular, with 
strengthened root, are Arvan courser, -ySvan (? AV.) driving off; and, 
with accent on the suffix, dfvAn (V VS.) and vidvAn (? AV.). 

c. Examples from roots with prefixes (which arc not rare) are : atitvan 
excelling, upahAaTan rteiler, aambhptvan collecting ; and perhaps vivAs* 
van shining: abhisatvIUd ia a compound with governing preposition (1810). . 
For the compounds with other elements, which, except in special casei^ 
have tho same accent, see below, 1277. 

d. The stems muflvAn robber and aanitvan (each RV., once) are the 
only ones with a union-vowel, and are perhaps better regarded as second'- 
ary derivatives of which a few are made with this suffix : see below, 
1234. From a redupliOated root are maiic rArAvan and clkitvAn (and 
possibly vivAavan). 

e. Action-nouns made with the suffix van are only the iufliiitivil 
words mentioned at 974 — unless bhurvapi (RV. , once) is tr be added, 
as locative of bhttrvAsi. 

f. The femiaines correaponding to adjectives in van are not 
made (apparently) directly from thia suffix, but from vara* and end 
in varl; see below, 1171 b. 

1170. SR TU*. vani, vanu. The very few worda 

O 
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made with these suffixes majr best be noticed here, in con- 
nection with oR^van (of which the others are probably sec- 
ondary extensions). 

a. With vana are made vagvani talkative, satvan& warrior (beilde 
sdtvan» abore); and, from a reduplicated root, gu^ukvanA ehining. 

b. With vani are made ftom simple roots torv&pl excelling, and 
bhurvdpi rttiUse, and, from reduplicated roots, ^ufukv&nl ehining, da- 

daring, tuturv&^i etrivi^ng after, and Jagurvdi^ praising,- ar- 
harifviuji is obscure. 

c. With vanu is made only vaffvaau tone, noise. 

1171. vara. With this suffix are made a few deriv- 
atives, of all genders, having for the most part the value 
of agent-nouns and adjectives. Much more common are the 
feminine stems in varl, %vhich, from the earliest period, 
serve as corresponding feminines to the masculine stems 
in ^ van. 

a. A few masculine adjectives in vara occur, formally accordant (ex- 
xept in accent) with the feminines: thus, itvard going, -advara eating; 
and so, further, in the older language, i 9 var&, -javara, ph&rvara, 
bbBrvsurd, bhRsveurA, vyadhvar&(?), -sadvarav sthavarA, and doubt- 
less with them belongs vidvalA; later, -kasvara, gatvara, ghasvara 
(also ghasmara), -Jitvara, na^vara, plvara, madvara, -sptvara; 
from a reduplicated root, yayAvarA (B. and later). Many of these have 
feminines In a. 

b. The feminines in varl accord in treatment of the root and in 
accent with the masculines in van to which they correspond: thus, yAJr- 
vari, -Jitvari, Bytvarl, -9Xvari, -yavarl, and so on (about twenty-Sye 
such formations in RV.); from a reduplicated root, -9i9vari. 

c. A very small number of neuters occur, with accent on the root: 
thus, karvara deed, gAhvara (later also gabhvara) thicket ; and a femin- 
ine or two, with accent on the penult: urvAra field, and urvAri tow 
(both of doubtful etymology). 

We take up now the suffixes by which are made only stems 
having the value of agent-nouns and adjectives ; beginning with a 
brief mention of the participial endings, which in general have been 
already sufficiently treated. 

1172. (or lEFT^at). The office of this suffix, in 
making present and future participles active, has been fully 
explained above, in connection with the various tense-stems 
and conjugation-stems (chaps. VIII. — ^XIV.), in combination 
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with which alone it ia employed (not directly with the root, 
unlese this is also used as tense-stem]. 

a. A few words of like orlgtii, bat need ts independent i^JeetiTes, 
were glTenvet 460. With the same or a formally identical sofllK are made 
from pronominal roots ijant and IdEyant (461. 617a). And idvajant 
aot double-tongued (RV., once), appears to eontsin a similar formation from 
the numeral dwl — unless we are to assume a denominatiTe verb-stem as 
intermediate. 

1178. (or eR^^vas). For the (perfect active) par- 

ticiples made with this suffix, see above, 802 — 6, and 468 ff. 

a. A few words of Irregular and questionable formation were noticed 
at 409, above. Also, apparent transfers to a form us or nqa. RV. voca- 
lises the V once, in JuJuruln. 

b. The oldest language (RV.) has a very few words in vas, of donbt- 
fbl relations: ^bhvas and qOnras ekilfid (beside words in va and van), 
and perhaps khldvas (ylchad). The nenter abstract v&rivas breadth^ 
room (belonging to uru broad, in the same manner with wdriyas and 
varimdn], is quite isolated. MBh. makes a nominative plvSn, as if from 
plvSAs instead of pivan. 

1174. ^^m&na. The participles having this ending 
are, as has been seen (684 b), present and future only, and 
have the middle, or the derived passive, value belonging in 
general to the stems to which the suffix is attached. 

1176. lETH Sna. The participles ending in STH 6na are 
of middle and passive value, like those just noticed, and 
either present, perfect, or (partly with the form ;iH afina: 
above, 897 b) aorist. 

a. A few other words ending in the same manner in the old language 
may be mentioned here. The RY. has the adjectives t&kavBna, bhfga- 
vapa. vtoavana* Urdhvasana, apparently made on the model of par- 
ticipial stems. Also the proper names ApnavUna, pfthavana, and oyA- 
vana and cyivatana. Fdrqina aby$$ is doubtful; (RV., once) 

is probably a false reading; tpuRna is of doubtfhl character. 

1176. rT ta. The lue of this suffix in forming parti- 
ciples directly from the root, or from a conjugational (not 
a tense) stem, w'as explained above, 962 — 6. The participles 
thus made are in part intransitive, but in gpreat part passive 
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in value (like those made by the two preceding suffixes, but 
in much laiger measure, and more decidedly). 

a. A few general adjeettvea, or nonna with concrete meaning, are 

adaptationa of thia participle. Xxamplea are: t^t^ roiipA, 9lt4 cold, dp- 
dhi (for S24a) fim; dUtd mataefipar, sQtA ahoriotaar ; pti ripAt, 

g^pti pAaa, Jtti kind, dyUtd gambling, npttd donee, JMt& Ufe,. oarltd 
behavior, smita amtfa. The adjective tigith (RV.) gharp ahowa anomalona 
reToralon of palatal to gnttoral hefore the 1 (2 led). Vlvdta dear ia a 
aingle example from a reduplicated root. 

b. Donbtleaa after the example and model of participlea from denomi- 
native atema (of which, however, no inatancea are quotable from the Veda 
— nnleaa bhimita RV.), derlvatlvea in ita are in the later language 
made dlrectl]r..from noun and adjective-atema, having the meaning of andom- 
ed with, affected by, made to be, and the like (compare the aimilar Eng- 
liah formation in ed, aa homed, barefooted, blueeoated), Kxamplea are ra- 
tMta fltmiahed with a chariot, du^^khita pained, kuBumita flowered, 
durbalita weakened, ni^aihqaylta indubitable, etc. etc. 

c. A few worda ending in ta are accented on the radical ayllable, 

and their relation to the participial deiivativea la very doubtful: anch are 
data home, m&rta mortal, vltta wind; and with them may be mentioned 
gdrta high eeat, ndkta night, h&sta hand. Vrati la commonly viewed 
aa containing a aufflx tat doubtleaa comes from ywpt (vrat-&, like 

trad^t vraji) and meana originally eoune, 

d. Several adjectivea denoting color end in ita, but are hardly con- 
nectible with roota of kindred meaning: thua, palita gray^ isita black, 
rdbita and 16bita red, hdrlta green; akin with them are eta variegated, 
qyet& white. The feminines of these stems are in part irregular: thua, 
enl and qydnl; r6hi^ and lohini, and hdripl (but the corresponding 
masc. hdripa also occurs) ; and dsikni, p&likzil» and h&rikni. 

e. A small number of adjectives in the older language ending in ata 
aro not to be separated from the participial worda in ta, although their 
specific meaning is in part gerundive. They are : paoatd cooked, darqati 
and paqyata seen, to be aeen, worth acting; and so yajatd» haryat&t bha- 
ratd. The y of paqyata and haryatd indicates pretty plainly that the 
a also is that of a present tense-stem. Bajatd ailvery is of more obscure 
relation to ^raj color; pdrvata mountain must be secondary. 

1177. ^ na (and jpT ina, 3^ una). The use of the suffix 
^ na in forming from certain roots participles equivalent to 
those in rT ta, either alongside the latter or instead of them, 
was explained above, at 967. 

a. AVitb the same suffix are made a number of general adjectivea, 
and of nouns of various gender (fern, in ng). The accent ia on the suffix 
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or on tbe root. A few extmplet tie; UfioA hot, fortunate, iuqnn 

ravtnoui, 9w{tna vfhiU; mtse., pra^ni question, yajft& offering, ghT^^ 
heat, wtogia color, av&pna sleep; neat, parp& ving, ritna jewel (?); 
fern, thirst, yfto &4 euppUeaUon. But many of the steme ending In 

na are not readily connectible with roota. An antitbeaia of accent la aeen 
in kdrpa ear and karpd eared. 

b. Tbe few worda ending in ina are of doubtful connection, but may 
be mentioned here: thua, amind vioUnt, ▼yjind crooked, ddkgipa right, 
drdvipa property, druhipa. -^ref ipa, haripd ; and Iranfnn may be added. 

C. Tbe worda ending in una are of varioua meaning and accent, like 
thoae in ana: they are drjuna, karupa, -oetuna, t&rupa, dirup&» 
dkaurupa, nardpa. p{9una, mithund, yatuna» vayuna, varupa, 9a- 
luna» and tbe feminine yamund; and bhriipd may be added. 

d. These are all the proper participial endings of the language. 
The gerundives, later and earlier, are in the main evident secondary 
formations, and will be treated under the head of secondary derivation. 

We take up now the other suffixes forming agent-nouns and 
adjectives, beginning with those which have more or less a parti- 
cipial value. 

1178. 3 u. With this suffix are made a considerable 
body of derivatives, of very various character — adjectives, 
and agent-nouns of all genders, with different treatment of 
the root, and with different accent. It is especially used 
with certain conjugational stems, desiderative (particularly 
later) and denominative (mainly earlier), making adjectives 
with the value of present participles; and in such use it 
wins in part the aspect of a secondary suffix. 

a. The root has oftenest a weak (or weakened) form; but it is 
sometimes vriddhied ; least often (when capable of gupa), it has the 
gupa-strengthening — all without any apparent connection with either 
accent or meaning or gender. After final radical ft is usually added 
y (858) before the suffix. A few derivatives are made from the re- 
duplicated root. But many words ending in u arc not readily, or not 
at all, connectible with roots; examples will be given especially of 
those that have an obvious etymology. 

b. Examples of ordinary adjectives are : uru wide, yju straight, pythfi 
broad, mpdu soft, sftdhu good, svftdfi sweet, tftpu hot, vftsu good; jft- 
yu cofigttsfiny, dftru bursting; 9 aytt lying, rdku empty; dhftyfi thirsty, 
pftyu protecting. Final ft appears to be lost before the suffix in -sthu 
(8U9tBu» anufthu), and perhaps in yu» -gu (agregu), and -khu (ftkhfi). 

0. Examples of nouns are; masc., aft9fi ray, ripu deceiver, wftyfi 
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teM^od, 4au life, m&na man. Jlfonu; fern., {fa (tlao maic.) arrow, 
afndlia (tlto muc.) river, taall or tind body; neut, kfi& food, 

dL DerlTEtlTes from reduplicated roots are : oikita» J4gmn» JigyiOt 
JU&Ut sif^Uf -tatnu (nnleia this la made with nu or tnu)* didyu (?). 
dadro, yija or yayfr and yfjvi (with final i lost), pipra proper name), 
.dldhaja; and titau* bablira» -raru (ardru), mallmla (?) have the 
aspect of being similar formations. 

e. A few derlvaUves are made from roots with prefixes, with various 
accentnation: for example, upiyu on-eominp, pramayu goirtg to desinie- 
tlon, Tiklindu a certain disease, abhifu rein (direeter), ahihvaBa dwells 
ing together, 

f. From tense-stems, apparently, are made tanyu fkandering, bhlndu 
aplitting, -vindu finding, and (with aoristic a) dAkfU and dhdkfu (all RV.). 

g. Participial adjectives In fr from desiderative ''roots” (stems with 
loss of their final a) are sofficlently nnmerons In the ancient langnage (RV. 
has more than a dozen of them, AY. not quite so many) to show that the 
formation was already a regular one, extensible at will; and later such 
adjectives may be made from every desiderative. Examples (older) are: 
ditsu* dipau, oikitsu, tltlkfu, piplfu, mumukfu, lyakfu* qlqllk- 
fu; with prefix, abhldipBu; with anomalous accent, didfkfu. These ad- 
jectives, both earlier and later, may taka an object in the accusative (271a). 

h. A few similar adjectives are made in the older language from caus- 
atives : thus, dhfirayfr (persistent), bhfijayu» bhftvayfr, mafrhayu» man- 
doyUf qramayu: and mygayu from the caus.-denom. mpgAya. 

1. jduch more numerous, however, are such formations from the more 
proper denominatives, especially in the oldest langnage (RV. has toward 
eighty of them ; AY. only a quarter as many, including six or eight which 
are not found in RY.; and they are still rarer in the Brahmanas, and 
hardly met with later). In a majority of cases, personal verbal forms from 
the same denominative stem are in use: thus, for example, to aghftsru, 
ar&tlyu, yjujrfr, oarapyu, mauasyu, sanifyu, urufyu, eaparyu; in 
others, only the present participle In y&nt, or the abstract noun lii yt 
(1149d), or nothing at all. A few are made upon denominative stems from 
pronouns: thus, tvSyu (beside tvfiy&nt and tvBya), yuwayu or yuvRyu, 
asmayUf svayu, and the more anomalous ahsuhyu and klihyA. Espe- 
cially where no other denominative forms accompany the adjective, this has 
often the aspect of being made directly from the noun with the suffix jn, 
either with a meaning of seeking or desiring, or with a more general adjec- 
tive sense : thus, yawayu seeking grain, varfthayu boar-hunUng, stansuiyfr 
desiring the breast; urpayfr woolen, yuvanjru youthful, bhimayfr terrible. 
And so the "secondary suffix yu” wins a degree of standing and application 
as one forming derivative adjectives (as in ahaihyu and klihyUf above, 
and doubtless some others, even of the RY, words). In three RY. cases, 
the final an of a noun-stem is even changed to o before It : \amely, afr- 
hoyu, duvoyu (and davoy4; beside duvasyd), Askpdhoyu. 
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J. The words Id yu do not show in the Veds resolution into iu (ex- 
cept dhBsiua AV., once). 

1170. 3* tl. Stems in 3* 0 are very few, even as 
compared with those in ^ I (1166). They are for the most 
part feminines corresponding to masculines in u ( 344 b )9 
with half-a-dozen more independent feminines (see 356 o). 

a. To those already mentioned above are to be added karsd piif 
-ealu (in pmfa^cald), -Jana (in pri^anfi), Qumbhd. 

1180. 3^ uka. With this suffix are made derivatives 
having the meaning and construction (271 g) of a present 
participle. The root is strengthened, and has the accent. 

a. The derivatives in uka are hardly known in the Veda; but they 
become flreqaent in the Brahmanas, of whose language they are a marked 
characteristic (about sixty different stems occur there); and they are found 
occasionally in the older language. In all probability, they are originally and 
properly obtained by adding the secondary suffix ka (1222) to a derivative 
in u; but they have gained fully the character of primary formations, and 
in only an instance or two is there found in actual use an u-word from 
which they should be made. 

b. The root is only so far strengthened that the radical syllable is a 
heavy (79) one; and it has the accent, whether the derivative Is made 
from a simple root or from one with prefix. 

0. Examples, from the Brahmana language, are: vaduka, na^uka, 
upakrimuka, prap^duka, upasthftyuka (268), vyftyuka, veduka, 
bhtvuka, k^odhuka, hiruka, vAr^uka, samArdhuka, dAA^uka, 
ftlambuka, ^ikfuka (GB.: KV. has Qikfu), pramayuka (>SB. has 
pramgyu). 

d. Exceptions as regards root-form are : xdrmArgnka (with vpddhi- 
strengthenlng, as is usual with this root ; 687), -kasuka, ydhnuka (from 
a tense-stem; beside Ardhuka). AV. accents sAihkasuka (^B. has 
zaihkABuka) and vikaauka; KV. has afinukA (which is its only example 
of the formation, if it be one; AV. has also ghatuka from |/han, and 
apramByuka); vMukA (TS. et al.) is probably of another character. 
A^anlyuka (PB. et al.) is the only example noticed from a conjugation-stem. 

8. Of later occurrence are a few words whose relation to the others 
is more or less donbtfdl : kirmuka and dhirmuka, ta&ruka, tarkuka, 
niaduka, ptdukE, peouka, bhikyuka, liyuka, aeduka, hi^fuka, 
hrefuka. Of these, only liyuka appears like a true continuer of the 
formation; several are pretty clearly secondary derivatives. 

f. A formation in Oka (a sufAx of like origin, perhaps, with oka) 
may be mentioned here; namely, indhOka, mi^Oka, and, from redu- 
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plicated roots, JigarAka wakeful, JaiiJapilka (later) muttering, danda- 
biting, yRyajdka eacrificing much, vftvaddka (later) talkative; 
aalallika ia questionable. 

1181. 15R) aka. Here, as in the preceding case, we 
doubtless have a suffix made by secondary addition of ^ ka 
to a derivative in ? a; but it has, for the same reason as 
the other, a right to be mentioned here. Its free use in 
the manner of a primary suffix is of still later date than 
that of uka; it has very few examples in the older language. 

а. In RV, is found (besides pavak&, wliicb has a difrerent accent, 
and whlcli, as the metre shows, is really pav&ka) only B^yaka miaile: 
AV. adds plyaka and v&dhaka, and VS. abhikrdqaka. Hut in the later 
language such derivatives are common, more usually with raising of the root* 
syllable by strengthening to heavy quantity : thus, nftyaka, dfiyaka (868), 
pRoaka, grfihaka, bodhaka, jigaraka; but also Janaka, khanaka. 
They are declared by the grammarians to have the accent on the radical 
syllable. They often occur in copulative composition with gerundives of 
the same root : thus, bhakqyabhakqaka eatable and eater, v&cyavftoalca 
detignaled and designation, and so on. 

b« That the derivatives in aka sometimes take an accusative object 
was pointed out above (271c). 

c. The corresponding feminine is made sometimes in akft or in aki, 
but more usually in ikft: thus, nRyikR (with nRyakR), p&cikR, bo- 
dhikR; compare secondary aka, below, 1888. 

d. Derivatives In fika are made from a few roots: thus. Jalpftka, 
bhikq&ka; but very few occur in the older language: thus, pavfika (above, 
a), nabhRka, emaytka, j&hftka(v), -calaka, patfikft. With ftku is 
made in IIV. mp^ay4ku, from the causative stem , ppdftku and the pro- 
per name ikqvfiku are of obscure connection. 

б. Derivatives in ika and Ika will be treated below, in connection 
with those in ka (1180 c). 

1182. rT tr (oi tar). The derivatives made by this 
suffix, as regards both their mode of formation and their 
uses, have been the subject of remark more than once 
above (sec 369 ff., 948 ff.). Agent-nouns are freely formed 
with it at every period of the language ; these in the oldest 
language are very frequently used participially, governing 
an object in the accusative (871 d); later they enter into 
combination with an auxiliary verb, and, assuming a future 
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meaning, make a periphrastic future tense (942). Their 
corresponding feminine is in tri. 

a. The root has regularly the gujgia-Btreiigthening. A uoion-vowel 
i (very rarely, one of another eharaeter) Is often taken*, as regards 
its presence or absence in the periphrastic future forms, see above 
(943 a). 

b. Without gu^a-cb&nge is only Uftp pioiiyb-ox (no proper agent- 
noun: apparently ukf-tp: compare the nouns of relatioiishlp farther on). 
The root grab his, as usual, I — thus, grahit^; and the same appears 
in -taiAtf, -pavltt* -maritf, -varity, -aavity. An u-Towel is taken 
in. ead by tdruty and tarut^t dhinuty, and sihnuty; long in varfit^; 
atiengthened to o in manoty and manot^. From a reduplicated root 
comes vavity. 

0 . The accent, in the older language, is sometimes on the suffix 
and sometimes on the root; or, from roots combined with prefixes, 
sometimes on the suffix and sometimes on the prefix. 

d. In general, the accent on the root or prefix accompanies the parti- 
cipial use of the word; but there are exceptions to this: in a very few iii- 
stancea (four), a word with accented aufflx has an acensatWo object; very 
much more often, accent on the root appears along with ordinary noun 
value. The accent, as well as the form, of mandty is an Isolated irreg- 
ularity. Examples are: Jdtl dhdnKnt winning treasurei; ydyfcin mir- 
taih 9r6tirab IMen to a mortal; but, on the other hand, yaihtd 
vdafini vldhatd bestowing good things on the pious; and Jdtfi Jdnftnam 
conqueror of peoples. 

e. The formation of these nouns in ty from conjugation-stems, regular 
and frequent in the later language, and not very rare in the Brihmanas, 
is met with but once or twice in the Veda (bodhayitf and oodayitri, 
RV.). In n4gty a certain priest (RY. and later), is apparently seen the 
aoristic s. 

f. The words of relationship which, in whatever way, have gained 

the aspect of derivatives in ty, are pit^, mfitf, bhrdty, ytty, duhitf , 
^ptyt j4mAty. Of these, only and ydty are in accordance with 

the ordinary rules of the formation in ty. 

g. Instead of ty Is found tur in one or two RV. examples : ysuhtur, 
Bthfttdr. 

h. Apparently formed by a suffix y (or ar) are ua^, aavyagtlWi 
n&nfindy, dev^t the last two being words of relationship. For other words 
ending In y, see 369. 

1183. This is another suffix which has assumed 

a primary aspect and use, while yet evidently identical in 
real character with the frequent secondar}' suffix of the 
same form denoting possession (below, 1230). 
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a. How far it had gained a primary valae in the early language ii 
not easy to determine. Most of the words in in occurring in RY. and AV. 
are explainable as possesslves; in many the other yalue is possible, and in 
a few it is distinctly suggested: thus, kevalAdfnt bhadravftdlnt nitodfn^ 
a^ftraigln, dnamin, vivyfidhin; ftom a tense-stem, -a^nuvin* -pa^yln 
(late) ; with aoristic a» -aakgin ; and, with reduplication, niyayin* vadA- 
vadin. As the examples indicate, composition, both with prefixes and 
with other elements, is frequent; and, in all cases alike, the accent is on 
the suffix. 

b. Later, the primary employment is unquestionable, and examples of 
it, chiefly in composition, are firequent. The radical syllable is usually 
strengthened, a medial a being somerimes lengthened and sometimes remain- 
ing unchanged. Thus, natyavAdin tfuth-speakingy abhibhAgin oddressinp, 
manohArin aoul^winning. In bhAvin has established Itself a prevailingly 
future meaning, about to be. 

C. The use of an accusative object with words in in was noticed 
above (271b). 

1184. lyAB and ^ iftba. These suffixes, which, from 
forming intensive adjectives corresponding to the adjective of root- 
form, have come to be used, within somewhat narrow limits, as suf- 
fixes of adjective comparison, have been already sufficiently treated 
above} under the head of comparison (468—470}. 

a. It may be further noticed that jyeqtha has in the older language 
(only two or three times in RV.) the accent also on the final, JyeqthA, 
and that its correlative also is kanifthA in the oldest language ; p&rpiptha 
is made from a secondary form of root, with aoristic a added. 

b. When the comparative suffix has the abbreviated form yaa (470 a), 
its y is never to be read in the Veda as 1. 

0. No other suffixea make derivatives having participial value 
otherwise than in rare and sporadic cases; those that remain, there- 
fore, will be taken up mainly in the order of their frequency and 
importance. 

1186 . K tra. With this suffix are formed a few ad- 
jectives, and a considerable number of nouns, mostly neuter, 
and often having a specialized meaning, as signifying the 
means or instrument of the action expressed by the root. 
The latter has usually the gupa-strengthening, but some- 
times remains unchanged. The accent is various, but moye 
often on the radical syllable. 

a. Here, as in certain other cates above, we have doubdett a suffix 
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orlgliially Becondary, mtdo by adding a to the primary ty or tar ril 82 ); 
but its use is in great part that of a primary suffix. 

b. Examples of neuter nouns are: gitra limb, p4ttra wing, p4tra 
Clip, yoktra bond, vAstra garment, grdtrA ear; astrk mitsile, stotrk 
<onp of praise, potr& vessel; of more general meaning, d4ttra gift, kf4- 
tra field, mAtra urine, hotrd sacrifice. The words accented on the final 
have often an abstract meaning: thus, kgatri authority, rApfri kingdom, 
9i8tr4 doctrine, sattri sacrificial session (also Jii4tra knowledge). 

o. Masculines are: d4&gtra tusk, m&ntra prayer, attr& (or atr&: 
838) devourer, buffalo, camel, and a few of questionable etymology, 

as mitr& friend, putrd. son, vytr4 foe. Mitri and vytr& are sometimes 
neuters even in the Veda, and mitra comes later to be regularly of that 
gender. 

d. Feminines (in tr&) are : goad, matr& measure, h6tr& sac- 

rifice (beside hotr&!, daAgtrA (later, for d&ftptra); nftqtra destroyer. 

e. Not seldom, a **un ion- vowel” appears before the suffix; but this 
is not usually the equivalent of the union-vowel used ^ith ty (above, 
1182 a). For the words in itra have the accent on i; thus, arftra (&ri- 
tra AY., once) impelling, oar, khanftra shovel, pavitra siece, janftra 
birth-place, saiiftra gift; and so -awitra, aqitra, oaritra, -taritra, 
dhamitra, dhawitra, bhawitra, bhaiitra, vft^tra (with causative root- 
strengthening), vabitra: the combination itra has almost won the character 
of an independent suffix. The preceding vowel is also in a few cases a (some- 
times apparently of the present-stem): thus, ydjatra venerable, kynt&tra 
shred, gfiyatrA (f. -tri) sonp, -damatra, pAtatra wing; but also Amatra 
violent, YkdhutTU deadly weapon; and varatrA f. strap. TArutra overcoming 
corresponds to taruty. NAkgatra asterism is of very doubtful etymology. 
BaihakytatrA (RV., once) seems of secondary formation. 

f. The words still used as adjectives in tra are mostly such as have 
union-vowels before the suffix. A single example from a reduplicated root 
is JohAtra crying out. 

g. A word or two in tri and tni may be added here, as perhaps of 
kindred formation with those in tra: thus, Attri devouring, arcAtri beam- 
ing, rAtrl or ratrl night; gAtru (qAttru: 832) enemy. 

1186. efi ka. The suffix ^ ka is of very common use in 
secondary derivation (below, 1288 ); whether it is directly 
added to roots is almost questionable: at any rate, extremely 
few primary derivatives are made with it. 

a. The words which have most distinctly the aspect of being made 
from roots are pugka-» -meka (p^mi fix), yaska n. pr., gugka dry, 
gl6ka (V^gru hear) noise, report, etc., and -sphika teeming; and stukA 
flake and stokA drop seem to belong together to a root stu; rfikA f., n. 
pr., may be added. 

Whitney, Orammar. *2. «d. 


29 
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b. Bat ka enten, in Its ytlae as secondary, into the eompositioii of 
certain safflxes reckoned as primary: see aka and uka (above, 1 ISOv 1 181). 

0. A few words in which ika and Ika seem added to a root, though 
they are really of a kindred formation with the preceding, may be most 
conveniently noticed here: thus, vf^oika (/wra^o) ieorpion; Anlka (f) 
/bee, d^lka oejieet, dfbhlka n. pr., mp^Skk grare, vpdhlkA inenatwr^ 
i9arlka and vfgarlka yripee, -pjlka beaming, ggSka; pkfikft; and, from 
reduplicated root, parpharika eeattering (?). Compare secondary suffix ka 
(below, 1888). 

1187. ITytt* It is altogether probable that a part of the de- 
rivatives made with this suffix are not less entitled to be ranked as 
primary than some of those which are above so reckoned. Such, 
however, are with so much doubt and difficulty to be separated from 
the great mass of secondary derivatives made with the same suffix 
that it is preferred to treat them all together under the head of sec- 
ondary formation (below, 1810—13). 

1188. 1 ra. With this suffix are made a large number 
of adjectiyes, almost always with weak root-form, and usually 
with accent on the suffix. Also, a few words used as nouns, 
of yarious gender. In some cases, the suffix is found with 
a preceding yowel, haying the aspect of a union-yowel. 

a. Examples of adjectives in ra are: kgiprA quick, ohidrA tptti, 
turd strong, bhadrA pUaeing, ^akzA 'mighty, 9ukxA bright, hiAsrA ia- 
JurUnu; — with accent on the root, only gfdtoa greedy, tAmra stout, 
dhira win (secondary?), yipra inspired, tugra n. pr. 

b. From roots with prefixes come only an example or two: thus, nl- 
oteA attentive, nimggra joining on. 

o. Nouns in ra are: masc., AJra field, vIrA man, Tiim ihundcebolt, 
9tira heroi neut., Agra point, kgirA milk, rAndhra hollow, rlprA defile^ 
ment; fern., dkArfi stream, jaw, aurg intoxicating drink. 

The forms of this suffix with preceding vowel may best be eonsidexed 
here, although some of them have nearly or quite gained the value of inde- 
pendent endings. Thus : 

d. With ara are made a few rare words: the adJoetives dravarA 
mnnifip, patarA flying, (with prefix) nyooarA suiting; and the nouns 
gambhAra dspOh, tAsara and traaara dhutUs, adnara gain, -gkfara 
thom; bhiryarA and yfiaarA are doubtless of secondary formation; and 
the same thing may be plausibly ooujeotured of others. As made with Ara 
may bemientioned mandlra a tree, mArJAra eat. 

d« With ira are made a few words, some of which are in common 
use: thus, gJirA quick, khadirA a tree, timira dork, dhwaairA siiftHsg 
up, madirA pleasing, mudira cloud, badhirA deaf, meira bright, IfirA 
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livtly^ 4alra mUtile, ath^vira flrm; and athira hard, and aphiri fat, 
with dlspUeement of final iidlcal E; alio aaiiri wave (usually aalil4]. 
With Ira aie made gabhlri or gambhiri profound and ^ivlra mighty, 
and perhaps ^Arira body, 

f. With ura are made a few words, of some of which the secondary 
character is probable: thus, aAhur& (afthu-ra F) narrow, 4aura (4sa-ra F) 
living, ohidura tearing, bhaflgurd breaking, bhEaura ehlning, bbidura 
splitting, medora fat, jAdura uniting, vithura tottering, vidura knowing, 
vidhura lacking. With ura, apparently, are made nthdri stout (compare 
sth4vira), kharjdra a tree, maydra peacock (or imitative?). 

1189. ^ la. This suffix is only another form of the 
preceding, exchanging with it in certain words, in others 
prevalently or solely used from their first appearance. 

a. Conspicuous examples of the interchange are ^ukld, sthfild, -ml^la, 
^ithlld, saUUL 

b. Examples of the more independent use are : pai& prbteeting, dnila 
(or anila) wind, tpp&la Joyous; later oapala and tarala (said to be 
accented on the final), and harfula (the same). Many words ending in la 
are of obscure etymology. 

1100. ^ va. Very few words of clear derivation are 
made with this suffix — too few to be worth classifying. 
They are of various meaning and accent, and generally show 
a weak root-form. 

a. Thus: ykv4 praising, ypv& lofty, tskvA yuiek, dhruvd fixed, 
pakvd ripe, padva going, yahv4 quick (?), ^arvi n. pr., hrasvi short, 
^ikvd artful, rapv4 Joyful, fkrdhvk lofty, vdkva twisting, Qrv4 stall; 
ivA quick, course, A^va horse, srAkva or sykva comer,- and perhaps 
ulba caul; a feminine is prdfvE (TS. pf^vE, AV. prupvd); with union- 
rowel are made saoiva companion, Amlva disease, and vidhAvE widov. 

b. The words in va exhibit only in sporadic cases resolution of the 
ending into ua« 

1191. ri. With this suffix are formed, directly or 
with preceding u, a small number of derivatives. 

a. Thus: A&ghri or afihri foot, Agri edge, usri datm, tandri or 
-dri weariness, bhffari abundant, vAakri rib, uQrl patron, -takri quick, 
vAdhii eunuch, ^bhrf beavdiful, sthfiri staple (team); and, with url, 
JAsurl exhausted, dl^nri pious, bhEguri n. pr., sAhurl mighty; alkgfiri 
(or aflgdli) finger, 

1192. ru. This suffix makes a few adjectives and 
neuter nouns, either directly or with a preceding vowel. 

29 * 
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a. Thus: 4^ra tear, o4ra /kar, dhirik tuekingf bhXna Umid; — 
idth preeedlBf a-vQwel : ar4ru inimical^ patdru flying^ vandtrapfalffiip, 
pCyiru tcof/ingy qwetru, Karming; — with preceding e» tamaru relazed^ 
siaderd ttioieing^ saa^ru obtaining, himeru thiUy, the evidently lec- 
ondery mitrdru aUy, and pdru (of donbtful meaning). 

b. The aeoondary inlflz lu (see 1227 b) ia apparently addbd to cer- 
tain nonna in a from oonjagation-atema, making derlTatiTca that have a 
primary aapcct: thna, patayRld flying, spyhayRlu deiiring. 

1198. ^ Ti. By this suffix are made : 

a. Two or three dcrivativea from reduplicated roota: Jtgfvl awake, 
d4dhpvi ifutaining, dfdiyi shining; and a very few other worda; 

lively, dhruTf firm, Jirvi toom out (AY. ; elaewhere jfvri) ; -phanri la 
doubtful. 

b. Here may be mentioned olkitwit (BY., once), apparently made 
/rlth a aufflx vlt from a reduplicated root-form. 

1104. ^ snu. With this suffix, with or without a union- 
Towel, are made a few adjectiYe derivatives from roots, but 
also from causative stems. 

a. From aimple roots : direct, kgegpu perishable, -glisnu sick, 
victorious, daftkgpdi biting, bhOgpu thriving, ni-gatsnd sitting down, 
sthisnu fixed; with union-vowel karigpu» lUlgifpu» ksajnfpa, ga- 
mlgpiSit grasigpu* grahigpu, oarl^pd, -janigpu, JayigpUt taplgpur 
-traplfpu, -patiypu, -bhavlfpu, bhrSjigpu, madlgpu, -mavl^u» 
yajifput y|oigpu, -vadigpu, vardhigpu, -eahlgpu. 

b. From aeoondary conjugation-atema : kopayifpUp )cfapaylgpu» 

iqrftvayl|p4» Janaylfpu, tapayigput namayigpu, pata^^gpu, pofa- 
yifpu^ pirayigpu, bodhayigpu, madayig pu, yamaylgpu, ropaylf pu, 
-virayigpu* -gooayigpu; and JSgarigpu. An anomaloua formation la 
nlbaxiifpu. # 

O. These derivatives are freely compounded with prefixes: e. g. 

nlfatsn4» pr^lanlfpu, ablii 9 O 0 aylgp^ saihvBrayiBpu. 

d. It ia not unlikely that the s of this suffix is originally that of a 
stem, to which nu was added. Such a character is still apparent in kra- 
vigpd craving raw fleOi (kravls); and also in vadhasnd, vydhasndL (?), 
and prathasnu (?). 

1196. ^ amt. Extremely few words have this ending. 

a. It is seen in tiDkfpa sharp, and perhaps in plakgpA, -rHkfpAy 
•mirtana; and in gafpa and dagpi (usually trisyllabic: daifpa) gift. 
Unless in the last, it ia not found preceded by i; but it has (like snU* 
above) a before it in vadhasni deadly weapon, kardsna forewarns; na- 
dl^pa shifted seems to be secondary. I'emininea are mytani foam, Jyot- 
•Bi moonUghi, 
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1106. ^ tnu. This suffix ia used in nearly the same way 
with ^ enu (above, 1194). 

a. At Qfled with simple roots, the t is generally capable of being 
considered the adscltitions t after a short root-final, to which nu is then 
added : thus, k|tnd oeUve, gatnu (? RV.), hatnd deadly^ -tatnu (?) slrsteh- 
iny; and, from reduplicated roots, Jig^tnd kastiny^ and Jighatnfr hofm- 
inyt but also dartnu huntiny. Also, a 1th untoii-vowel, drawltnd run- 
ning, dayitnu (? L()S.)- 

b. With causative stems: for example, dravayltnu hattiny, pogajr- 
itnu nourithiny, mSdayitnu intoxieatiny, tanayitnu and atanayltnd 
thunder, sudayitnu flowing, -ftmasritnu sickening, 

0 . With preceding a, in plyatnu scoffing, mehatnu a river, a-ru- 
Jatnu breaking into; and kavatnu miserly (obscure derivation). 

1197. H aa. The words ending in suffixal H aa, with or 
without preceding union- vowel, are a heterogeneous group, and in 
considerable part of obscure derivation. Thus : 

a. With aa simply: gptsa clever, Jegd winning (rather, aoristic aS 
1148j)» -dpkga looking, nik^ shining, rukgA rough; utaa n. fountain; 
bhlg4 f. fear (or from the secondary root bhig). 

b. With preceding i-vowel : tavigi (f. t&vigi) strong, mahigi (f. 
m4higi) mighty, bharigi (?) seeking booty; gjlgi rushing, pdriga rubbish, 
maniga f. devotion; and compare rayigin (? SV.). 

c. With preceding u-vowel: arugA (f. Arugl) red, aguga ravenous, 
tAruga overcomer, puruga and mAnuga (-ua-aP) man; piyAga biestings. 

1198. lElfR aai. A few words in the oldest language are made 
with a suffix having this form (perhaps produced by the addition of 
1 to aa}. 

a. Thus, ataaf vagabond, dharnaai firm, aftnaai winning; and 
dhaaf m. drink, f. station, aaraai (?) pool. 

1199. abha. A few names of animals, for the most part 
of obscure derivation, show this ending. 

a. Thus, vpgabhA and pgabhA bull, garabhA a certoin fabulous 
animal, gerabha a certain snake, gardabhA and raaabha ass; farther, 
kanabha. karabha and kalabha, lafabha, galabha; and, with other 
union-vowels, tup^^bha, kukkubha. The feminine, if 

occurring, is in i ; and katabhi is found without corresponding masculine. 
AY. has the adjective athulabhA, equivalent to sthulA 

1200. A few words ending in the consonants t, d» J, etc., and 
for the most part of doubtful root-connections, were given above, at 
383k (3 - 5,7) ; it is unnecessary to repeat them here. Certain of those 
in at are perhaps related to the participles in ant (1172). 

1201. A number of other primary suffixes are either set up by 
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the gnunmariftOB aod inpported with examplec of qaestlonable value, 
or are doubtfully deducible from isolated words traceable to known 
roots, or from words of obscure connection. 

a. A few such may be mentioned here: a^^*^ in tnd vir 

ra^d* and certain unquotable words (prakrltized a-forma from the present 
participle); era and ora in unquotable words, and elima (aboTO, 006 d; 
perhaps a further derlTatlTe with secondary ima from era); mara (ma or 
man with secondary ra added) In ghasmara* spnard, etc.; — aara in 
mataari, kara in pdqkara and other obscnre words, pa in pdfpa» 
■tnpdy atipa» and a number of other obscure words; and so on. 

B. Secondary Derivativee. 

1202. Words of secondary derivation are made by the 
addition 6 { further suffixes to stems already ending in evi- 
dent suffixes. 

a. But also, as pointed out above (1137b}» to pronominal roots. 

b. Further, in exceptional casea, to indeclinables, to case-forms, and 
to phrases: e. g. antarvant, apitvd, paratastva, sahatva, sirva* 
trika» iikadhya, mdmaka, amuqmikat amuqyfiyapd* apsumdnt^ 
apsavyhf kiihoanya; kiihkartavyata» kvaoitka» nastika» aklihcin- 
magra. 

1208. Changes of the stem. The stem to which 
the suffix is added is liable to certain changes of form. 

a. Before a suffix beginning with a vowel or with y (which in this 
respect is treated as if it were i), final a- and i-vowels are regularly lost 
altogether, while a final u-vowel has the gupa-strengthening and be- 
comes av; X and o and Eu (all of rare occurrence) are treated in accord- 
ance with usual euphonic rule. 

b. An u-vowel also sometimes remains uiistrengthened : see 1208 e. 

c. A final n is variously treated, being sometimes retained, and 
sometimes lost, even along with a preceding a; and sometimes an a 
is lost, while the n remains: thus, vpqapvant, vypapa, vyqa, vyqatva, 
vpqi^a, from vpqan. Of a stem ending in antv the weak form, in at* 
fs regularly taken: thus, vtivasvata (vivasvant). 

d. In general, the masculine form of a primitive stem is that from 
which a further secondary derivative la made. But there are not very rare 
cases In which the feminine is taken instead; examples are satltva* 
bhliyEtva, pranXtatvd. bhirativant, rakq&vant, prlygvant. On the 
other hand, a final long vowel — I 9 much more rarely A — generally of a 
feminine stem, is sometimes shortened in derivation: thus, ygiyhvant^ 
praqlkbavant, gofdtama* vaqdtami* iadban1t v4» JaratikA, annA- 
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diUmt (ef. 471b), rohlnitvi (TB.; -nltvi (B.)i pratl- 

patnlvat, tuMvatiTant. 

e. As WAS pointed out Above (lllo, d), the eombinAtlon of a #eo- 
ondsry infllx with a stem is sometimes mode According to the rules of 
extemsl eombinAtlon. Such esses sre pointed ont under the sufAxes 
(ISlBe), ka (ISllm), maya (lllBa), min (1181 b), vin (1131o), 
▼ant (18381), wan (1834o), mant (1836f), tva (1838o), taya 
(1846a), tya (1846o), tana (18461). 

1204. The most frequent change in secondary derivation 
is the vyddhi-strengthening of an initial syllable of the stem 
to which a suffix is added. 

a. The strengthened syllable may be of any character: radical, 
of a prefix, or of the first member of a compound : thus, aqwlnd 
(a^vln), sBumyd (sdma), parthlva (pythivi), amltrd (amitra), sfim- 
r4|ya (samrdj), sfiukytya (sukytd), maitravarupA (mltrdvdrupfi), 
auooii^QravasA (uooafh^ravas). As to the accompanying accent, 
see the next paragraph. 

b. If A stem begins with a consonsnt followed by y or y, the semi* 
vowel is sometimes vriddhied, as if it were 1 or u, end the resulting il 
or au has y or ▼ further added before the succeeding vowel. 

c. This is most frequent where the y or ▼ belongs to a prefix — as 
nl, vi, BU — altered before a following initial vowel: thus, niiyiyika 
from nyfiya (as if niyfiya), ▼aiysL 9 v& fiom vyhqva (as if viyaqva), 
sauvaqvya from svdqva (as if Buvaqva); but it occurs also in other 
cases, as BEuvard from Bvdra, qfiUTa from qvan, against Bvfiyambhuva 
(BvayambhU), and so on. AY. has irregularly kfiverakd from kuTcra 
(as if from kvdra, without the euphonic y Inserted). 

d. This strengthening takes place especially, and very often, before 
the suffixes a and ya; also regularly before 1, fiyana, eya (with Inaya), 
and later lya; before the compound aka and ika, and later akl; and, 
in single sporadic examples before, na, ena, ra, and tva (?): see these 
various suffixes below. 

e. Sometimes an unstrengthened word is prefixed to one thus strength- 
ened, as if the composition were made after instead of before the strength- 
ening: e. g. indradAivatya Aavinp Indra as divinity (instead of iin- 
dradevatya), caramaqairgika with head to the weat^ JlvalauUka be- 
longing to the world of the living, antarbhauma within the sairth, Bomfi- 
raudra, gurulAghava (cf. tamaBuih gu^akga^am M. xii. 35). 
But especially when the first word is of numeral value: as ^atdqBrada 
of a hundred years, paftoa 9 aradtya, triBAifaTatBara, bahuvErflka, 
agtavarfika, anekavargaBahaBra, da^asabaara, triBakami, tripiu- 
ruga, oatnradhyayi or -yika of four chapters, etc. etc. 
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f. More often, both members of a eompouiid word have the Initial 

strengthening: e‘. g. k&urapUoAla» oiturvUdyB. 

ftilial&ukika; ftikabUutika, tarftis^ubjfigata, yfiJurvBidika. Such 
cases are not rare. 

g. The gupa-strengtheuiiig (except of a final u-vowel: 1803 a) is 
only in the rarest cases an accompaniment of secondary deriTation. Excep- 
tions are dwayd and trayi and ndva (18091), bhegnJA and dewd 
(1809 J), drdna (1893g), 9ekhara (1886a). 

1806. Accent, a. The derivatives with initial vpddhi-Btrength- 
ening always have their accent on either the first or the last syllable. 
And usually it is laid, as between these two situations, in such a 
way as to be furthest removed from the accent of the primitive; yet, 
not rarely, it is merely drawn down upon the suffix from the final of 
the latter ; much less often, it remains upon an initial syllable without 
change. Only in the case of one or two suffixes is the distinction 
between initial and final accent connected with any difference in the 
meaning and use of the derivatives (see below, suffix eya: 1816).. 

b. No other general rules as to accent can be given. Usually 
the suffix takes the tone, or else this remains where it was in the 
primitive; quite rarely, it is thrown back to the initial syllable (as in 
derivation with initial vpddhi); and in a single case (tfi: 1837} it is 
drawn down to the syllable preceding the suffix. 

1806. Meaning, a. The great mass of secondary suffixes are 
adjective-making: they form from nouns adjectives indicating appur- 
tenance or relation, of the most indefinite and varied character. But, 
as a matter of course, this indefiniteness often undergoes speciali- 
zation: so, particularly, into designation of procedure or descent, so 
that distinctive patronymic and metronymic and gentile words are the 
result; or, again, into the designation of possession. Moreover, 
while the masculines and feminines of such adjectives are employed 
as appellatives, the meuter is also widely used as an abstract, denot- 
ing the quality expressed attributively by the adjective; and neuter 
abstracts arc with the same suffixes made from adjectives. There 
are also special suffixes (very few) by which abstracts are made di- 
rectly, from adjective or noun. 

b. A few suffixes make no change in the part of speech of the 
primitive, but either change its degree (diminution and comparison), 
or make other modifications, or leave its meaning not sensibly altered. 

1807. The suffixes will be taken up below in the following 
order. First, the general adjective-making suffixes, beginning with 
those of most frequent use (a, ya and its eonnections, i, ka); then, 
those of specific possessive value (in, vant and mant, and their eon- 
nections); then, the abstract-making ones (tA and tva, and their con- 
nections); then, the suffixes of comparison etc.; and finally, those by 
which derivatives are made only or almost only from particles. 
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a. Fox convenience of reference, a list of them in their order is 


treated is here added: 

a 1808-8 

maya 

1226 

tva, tvatg 

1238 

ya 1210-13 

ra, Ira, etc. 

1220 

tvana 

1240 

iya 

1214 

la, lu 

1227 

tara, tama 

1242 

lya 

1216 

va, vala, waya 


ra, ma 

H 

eya, eyya 

1216 

vya 

1228 

tha 

U 

enya 

1217 

qa 

1228 

titha 

M 

*yya 

1218 

in 

1230 

taya 

1246 

ftyana 

1218 

min 

1231 

tya 

» 

ftyi 

1220 

vin 

1232 

ta 

M 

i, aki 

1221 

want 

1233 

na 

» 

ka, aka, ika 

1222 

▼an 

1234 

tana, tna 

» 

na, ftna, ina. 


mant 

1236 

vat 

» 

ina, ena 

1223 

tft 

1237 

kata 

II 

ma, ima, mna 

1224 

tati, t&t 

1238 

▼ana, ftla 

I* 


1208. 9 a. With this suffix are made an immensely 
large class of derivatives, from nouns or from ' adjectives 
having a noun-value. Such derivatives are primarily and 
especially adjectives, denoting having a relation or connection 
(of the most various kind) tcith that denoted by the more 
primitive word. But they are also freely used substantively: 
the masculine and feminine as appellatives, the neuter, es- 
pecially and frequently, as abstract. Often they have a 
patronymic or gentile value, 

a. The regular and greatly prevailing formation is that which 
is accompanied with v^^ddhi- strengthening of the first syllable of 
the primitive word, simple or compound. Examples of this for- 
mation are: 

b. From primitives ending in consonants : with the usual shift of 

accent, ftyasA of metal (Ayaa), mfinasa relating to the mind (mimaa), 
sSumanasd friendliness (sum&nas), brfihman& priest (brdhman), hfti- 
mavat& from the Himalaya (him&vant), Engirasd. of the AngWas family 
(Engiras); hutina ctcpAanCme (hastin), xnaruta perfaininp to the MaruU 
(marut); — with accent thrown forward from the final upon the suffix, 
9Srad& autumnal^ vftirajE relating to the vir^i, belonging to 

Pu«Adn;'g^ftirikfitd son of Girikshft; — with accent unchanged, m^nu^a 
descendant of Mdnus. 

C. The suffix is added (as auove instanced) to the middle stem-form 
of stems in want; it is added to the weakest in mighona and v^rtraghna; 
the ending in remains unchanged; an usually does the same, but some- 
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timet lotet Its ti in trftivrVpAt and lometimet 

its n» as in brilim&, ftukf birhatsRma. 

d« From primitiTes in p: JRitnt vietoriouM 0»tf or J4tp conqueror)^ 
tvR9tr& relating to Todtktar^ s&vltri deeeendant of tke mn (aavitf), 
Rddbhetra, piitra. 

e. From primitiYos in u: nsnally with gupa-strengthening of the a, 
at vRsavd relating to the Vdstis, artav& eoneeming the seasons (ptu)9 
dRnav& child of Danu (d&ia), Bftindhav4 from the Jndut (■{ndhu); 
— bnt sometimet without, as m4dhva fall of tireete (m4dhu), pRr^vi 
side (p&rgu rih), pftidvd belonging to Pedd, t4nva of the body (tanll)* 
y4dva of Yadu. 

f. From primitives in i and i, which vowels are supplanted by the 
added su/Ax: p4rthiva earthly (ppthivi), ■Iraavati of the Sdraevaii, 
SlndrAgnli belonging to Iryira and Agni (indrigni); p4&kta five- fold 
(pafiktf), n&irpt& belonging to Nfrfti^ pftrthura9m4 of Prthuragmi, pl- 
9Upat4 of PatupdtL 

g. From primitives in ft, which in like manner disappears: yamun4 
of the Yamdndf sftragh4 honey etc. (sardghft 5ee), kRnlni natural 
child (kaninS, girl]. 

h. A large number (more than all the rest together) from primitives 
in a» of which the final is replaced by the suffix: for example, with the 
usual shift of accent, RmitrA inimical (amitra enemy), vftrn^A of Vdru^, 
▼RigvadevA belonging to all the gods (viqv&deva), nftirhastA handless- 
ness (nirhasta), vftiya^vA descendant of Vybfva; gardabha asinine 
(gardabhA), d&fva diuine (devA), madhyazhdina meridional (madh- 
yAihdina), p&utra grandchild (putrA son), B&ubhaga good fortune (su- 
bhAga), vadhrya9va of Vadhryacvd's race ; with unchanged accent (com- 
paratively few), TRsantA vernal (vanantA spring)^ mftitrA Miir&'s^ 
RtlthigvA of Atithigvd's raee^ 'dRlvodftaa Dfvodasa's. In a few instances, 
ya is replaced by the suffix: thus, s&ura, pftugA, yAfiiavalka. 

I. The derivatives of this last form are sometimes regarded as made by 
internal change, without added suffix. Considering, however, that other 
final vowels are supplanted by this suffix, that a disappears as stem-final 
also before various other suffixes of secondary derivation, and that no ex- 
amples of derivation without suffix are quotable from primitives of any 
other final than a» it seems far too violent to assume here a deviation from 
the whole course of Indo-European word-making. 

J. Adjectives of this formation make their feminines in i (see 3S8a). 

1209. The derivatives made by adding 9 a without 
vrddhi-change of the initial syllable are not numerous, and 
are in considerable part, doubtless, of inorganic make, results 
of the transfer to an a-declension of words of other finals. 
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a. A number of extmplee of stems in a made by transfer were no- 
ticed abOTo (399). The cases of anch transition occur most frequently in 
composition (1816) : thus, further, apa^ (for ap or ap water), -poap •nara, 
etc. ; from stems in aiip -aha, *vpqap eb;., but also -ahna and -vpypa 
and wffapa; from stems in ip -alignlap -rStrap etc.; from the weakest 
forms of afio-stems (407) uocAp niodp parSodp etc. 

b. Also occurring especially in composition, yet likewise as simple 
words often enough to have an independent aspect, are deriTatiYes in a 
from nouns in as (rarely is, us): thus, for example, tamasd, raJasip 
payasAp brahmavarcasA, sanrawedas^ deviinasA, paruqAp trytyuf Ap 
and probably mAnuqa. 

c. Similar derivatives from adjectives in in are reckoned by the 
grammarians as made with the suffix ina: thus, mnlinn. polZuted, para^ 
maqtl^ina etc. (see 441 b). 

d. A number of words formed with the so-called suffix anta are evi- 
dent transfers from stems in ant. A few of them are found even from 
the earliest period: thus, pAnta draughty qwfintA (7), vaaantA spring, 
hemantA tointer, veoantA etc. tank, Jiwanti a certain healing plant ; and 
others occur later, as jayanta, taranta, madhumantap etc. They are 
said to be accented on the final. 

6. From aflo-stems (407) are made a few nouns ending In k-a: 
thus, Anfikap ApakUp up&ap prAtlkUp psurfikAp etc. 

f. From stems in fp hotrAp netrAp neqfrAp potrA, praqiatrA, etc., 
from titles of priests; also dhatrA, bhrfitrAp etc. 

g. Other scattering cases are: aavidyutAp AvsnigAp vlrudhap kA- 
kndap kakubhAp aquqap bhdmyAp aakhyAp Adhipatyap JAapatyAp 
aratvAp pAn^va. 

h. The Yedic gerundives in twa (tiia), made by addition of a to 
abstract noun-stems in tUp have been already (906 a) fully given. 

i. TrayA and dvayA come with guna-strengtheiiing from numeral 
stems; nAwa new in like manner from nu now; and Antara apparently 
from antAr. 

J. Bheq^jA medieini is from bhigfij heater, with gispa-change ; and 
probably dewA heavenly, divine, god, in like manner from diw shy, heaven 
(there is no ''root dlv shine” in the language). 

1210. IT ya. With this suffix are made a yery large 
class of words, both in the old language and later. 

a. The derivatives in ya eihibit a great and perplexing variety of 
form, connection, and applieation; and the relations of the suffix to, others 
containing a ya-element — lya, iyap eya, fiyyap eyyap enya — are 
also in part obscure and difficult. In the great m^ority of instances in 
the oldest language, the ya when it*follows a consonant is dissyllable in 
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metrlcftl Taliie, or li to be reed ee im. Thne, in RY., 266 words (exelading 
compounds) heve ia» end only 75 have ya always; 46 are to be read now 
with ia and now with ya« but msny of these have ya only in isolated 
cases. As might be expected, the value ia is more frequent after a heavy 
syllable: thus, in RY., there are 168 examples of ia and 27 of ya alter 
such a syllable, and 78 of ia and 96 of ya after a light syllable (the 
eircumflexed yh — that is to say, ia — being, as is pohited out below, 
19121, more liable to the resolution than ya or yd}« It must be left for 
further researches to decide whether in the ya are not included more than 
one suffix, with different accent, and different quantity of the i-elemeiit; 
or with an a added to a final i of the primitive. It is also matter for 
question whether there is a primary as well as a secondary suffix ya; the 
suffix at least comes to be used as if primary, in the formation of gerun- 
dives and in that of action-nouns: but it is quite impossible to separate 
the derivatives iisto two such classes, and it has seemed preferable there- 
fore to treat them all together here. 

b. The derivatives made with ya may be first divided into those 
which do and those which do not show an accompanying vpddhl- 
increment of the initial syllable. 

0. Adjectives in ya, of both these divisions, make their feminines 
regularly in yft. But in a number of cases, a feminine in I is made, 
either alone or beside one in yft: e. g. cftturmftsX, fignlveql, qftn^Jlili, 
4ri (and 4ryft), dftivi (and dftivyft), eftumi (and sftumyft); dhirl, 
qirqa^X, avari, etc. 

1211. Derivatives in TJ ya with initial vpddhi-strength- 
ening follow quite closely, in form and meaning, the analogy 
of those in lET a (above, 1208 ). They are, however, decidedly 
less common than the latter (in Veda, about three fifths as 
many) . 

a. Examples are: with the usual shift of accent, diaivya divine 
(devft), palitya grayness (palitft), grftivya cervical (griva), artvijya 
priestly office (ptvij), garhapatya householder's (gphftpati), janarftjya 
kingship (jansuritj), samgrftmajitya victory in battle (saihgrftmajit), 
Bftuvaqvya wealth in horses (sv&qva), ftupadraqtrya witness (upa- 
dragtt); ftdityd Adilya (ftditi), aftumyft relating to sdma, fttithyft hos- 
pitality (fttithl), priyftpatyd belonging to Prajapati^ vftimanaayft mind~ 
lessness (vlmanaa), aahadevya descendant of Sahddeva; — with accent 
thrown forward from the final upon the ending, Iftukyft of the world (lokft), 
kftvyd of the Kavf-raee^ ftrtvyA descendant of Riid, vftyavyd belonging 
to the wind (vftyul, rftivatyd wealth (rev&nt); — with unchanged ac- 
cent (very few), 4dhipatya lordship (ftdhipati), qrftiqthya excellence 
(qrdqtha), vftfqya belonging to the third class (vfq people)^ pftfiifaBya 
manliness (puihs). 
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b. Th« AY. hts once nllrbidbyb, with circumflezed flnil; if not 
■en enor, it it doabtlett made through niirbftdha; (YS. i. 

12) eppeart to be dual fem. of 

1212. Derivatives in U ya without initial vrddhi- 
strengthening are usually adjectives, much less often (neuter, 
or, in ITT y&» feminine) abstract nouns. They are made from 
every variety of primitive, and are very numerous (in Veda, 
three or four times as many as the preceding class). 

a. The general mass of these words may be best divided accord- 
ing to their accent, into : 1. Words retaining the accent of the prim- 
itive; 2. Words with retracted accent; 3. Words with acute yk (id); 
4. Words with circumflezed jk (la). Finally may be considered the 
words, gerundives and action-nouns, which have the aspect of primary 
derivatives. 

1. b. Examples of derivatiTes in ya retaining the accent of their 
priffiitlTea are : A^vya equine (d^va% Aflgya of the limbt (Afiga), mukh- 
ya foremost (mukha mout/i), Avya ovine (Avi), gAvya bovine (g6), 
vi^ya of the people (vi^), durya of the door (dur), nArya manly (nf)» 

virile (vfpan), svar^iya autocracy (svarl^), suvfrya vteaUh in 
retainers (suvlra), vi^vAJanya of all men, vi^vAdavya of all the gods 
(vl^vAdeva), maydragepya peacock^tailed, 

0. In the last words, and in a few others, the ya appears to be used 
(like ka. 1262h: cf. 1618m) as a sufSx simply helping to make a 
possessiye compound: and so further suhAstya (beside the equivalent 
suhAsta), mAdhuhastya, dA^amisya, miqrA^gaya, any6darya» 
samAnodarya. 

2. d. Examples with retraction of the accent to the first syllable (as 
in derivation with vpddhi-lncrement) are: kdj^(liya putlwrat (kai^thA), 
akAndhya humeral (skandhA), vrAtya of a ceremony (vratA)» mdghya 
in the clouds (meghA), pftiya of the Fathers (pltf), prAtJJapya adveru 
(pratijaiiA]. HirapyAya of gold (lifrapya), is anomalous both in draw- 
ing the accent forward and in retaining the final a of the primitive ; and 
gavyAya and avyAya (also Avyayal are to be compared with it as to 
formation. 

3. 6. Examples with acute accent on the suffix are: divyk heavenly 
(div)t satyA true (aAnt^ vyighxyA tigrine (vyighrA), kavyA wise 
(kavf), grimyA of the village (grtma), somyA relating to the sdma, 
auenaayA sinlessnew (anenAs)^ adakflpyA not fit for dAkgipi. 

4. f. Of derivatives ending in elrcnmflexed yk (which in the Veda are 
considerably more numerous than all the three preceding classes together), 
examples are as follows: 
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g. From eoniontnt-sfemi : Yiqjk of the elan (RV. : h^dyii 

of Mo Aecirt (hfd)» vldyutyii of the lightning (vldy&t)t rgjanyii of the 
royal clait (r^iEn), dofE^yk of the arm (dofAn), ^IrfE^yk of the head 
(^IrfAn), karmE^yk aetioe (kArmEn), dhEnTanjrk of the plain (dhAn- 
▼En% namEsyk reverend (nAmEs), tvEOEsyk cutieuiar (tvAoEs), bEr- 

of barhii, Ayufyk giving life (Ayna)* bhEEEdyp of the bultoekt 
(bhElAd), prftc^k eaetem (prAfto), etc. Of exceptiontl formation Is et- 
yEmyk intimate (EryEmAn), with which donbtless belong BgtmyE (s&t- 
n^) and ElkfyE (sikfin). 

h. From u-stems : hEiiEvyk of the Jaws (hAnn)» vlyEvya belonging 

to Vdyd, pa^Evyk relating to eatiU (pE^d). igavyk relating to arrowe 
(ifu}» madhavyk of the tweet (mAdha)» apaavyk of the watere (apad 
lor..), raJjETyk (rAJJu); ^arav;^ t arrow (^hra, do.); and there 

may be added n&vyk navigable (especially in fem., nftvyk navigable stream : 
nttd^ot). The RV. has prR^avyk to be partaken of (pra+f^aQ), with- 
out any corresponding noun prft^u; and also urjavyk rich in nourish^ 
ment (tlrj)^ without any Intermediate drju. 

i. Under this bead belong, as was pointed out abo.e (904), the so- 
called gerundives in tavyk, as made by the addition of yk to the infliiitive 
noun in to. They are wholly wanting in the oldest language, and hardly 
fonnd in later Yedic, although still later tavya wins the value of a pri- 
mary suffix, and makes numerous verbal derivatives. 

J. From i- and i-stems hardly any examples are to be quoted. VS. 
has dundubhyk from dundubhf. 

k« From a-stems: awargyk heavenly (swargA), devatyk relaxing to 
a deity (duTAtg), prapathyk guiding (prapathA), budhnyk funda- 
menial (budhnA), Jaghanyk hindmost (jaghAna), varupyk Vdruno's, 
▼Iryk might (vIrA)f udaryk ahdomifMl (udAra), utsyk of the fountain 
(dtaa); and from g-stems, urvaryk of cultivated land (urwArg), avfihyk 
relating to the exclamation avAhk. 

1. The circumflexed yk is more generally resolved (into ia) than the 
other forms of the suffix: thus, in RV. it is never to be read as ya after 
a heavy syllable ending with a consonant; and even after a light one it 
becomes (a in more than three quarters of the examples. 

in. There are a few cases in which yk appears to be used to help 
make a compound with goxqniing ^position (next chapter, 1810: cf. 
1218 o): thus, apikakgyk about the arm-pit, upapakqyk upon the sides, 
udipyk up-stream; and perhaps upatgpyk lyinff in the grass (occurs only 
in voc.). But, with other accent, Anwintrya through the entrails, upa- 
miaya la each month, abhinabhyA up to the clouds, anta^par^awyA 
between the ribs, Adhigartya on the chariot seat; of unknown accent, lulbl- 
hgatyEt anupff t^E» animiaikya, anuwaftqya. 

1218 . The derivativea in If ya as to which it may be 
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questioned whether they are not, a least in part, primary 
derivatives from the beginning, are especially the gerund- 
ives, together with action-nouns coincident with these in 
form; in the later language, the gerundive-formation [above, 
363} comes to be practically a primary one. 

a. In RV. occur about forty inttancei of gerundives in ya, of toler- 
ably accordant form : the root usually unstrengthened (but odtya* bb4vya» 
-hivya, mirjyat y6dhya; also -midya* -vdeya, bhavyi); the accent 
on the radical syllable vrhen the word is simple, or compounded with prepo- 
sitions: thus, praqdsya, upasAdya. vlhAvya (but usually on tho final 
after the negative prefix: thus, anipyA, anapavpJyA) — exceptions are 
only bhtvyA and the doubtful ikljyk: the ya resolved into ia in the 
very great majority of occurrences ; a final short vowel followed by t (In 
-itya, -kftya. -qrdtya, -stu^ya, and the reduplicated oark^a, beside 
oark^ti: not in nAvya and -liAvya)» and a changed to e (in -days 
only). If tegaided as secondary, they might be made with ya» in aceord- 
ance with other formations by this suffix, In part from the root-noun, as 
anukft-ya» in part from derivatives in a» as bhivyA (from bhAva)* 

b. The AV. has a somewhat smaller number (about twenty-five) of 
words of a like formation; but also a considerable group (fifteen) of deriv- 
atives in yk with the same value: thus, for example, adyk eatable, kir- 
yk to be done, namapyk to be obtained, atitiryk to be ooerpos^, 
nlvibhiiyk to be earrUd In tbe apron, prathamaviayk to be flrtt worn. 
These seem more markedly of secondary origin: and especially such forms 
if parlvargyk to be avoided, avimokyA not to be gotten rid of, where 
the gnttural reversion clearly indicates primitives in ga and ka (S16h)« 

o. Thionghont the older language are of common occurrence neuter 
abstract nouns of the same make with the former of these classes. They 
are rarely found except in composition (in AV., only oitya and itAya u 
simple), and are often used in the dative, after the manner of a dative 
infinitive. Examples are : braliiiiid 7 Aya» vaandAya, bhigadhAya, 
pUrvapAya, qataaAya, abbibhtiya, devahllya, maatraqrAtya* kar- 
makftya, vgtratAxya* hotyvli r y a , ahihAtya* aattraaAdya, qfirqa- 
bbidyat brahmaoArya* nyyAliya. Of exceptional form are ytAdya (yvad) 
and aahaqAyya (y^ql): of exceptional accent, aadhAatahya. And AV. 
has one example, rapyk* with cireumfiexed final. 

d* Closely akin with these, in meaning and use, is a smaller class 
of feminines in yA: thus, IqrtyA, Tldjl, It^ agnloi^i. 

a. There remain, of course, a considerable number of less classifiable 
words, both nouns and adjectives, of which a few from the older language 
may bo mentioned, without disoasslon of their relations : thus, lAfyn (with 
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fem. sOryt), lUyRt pufya. n&bhya; yujya, gfdlisra, Irya, ary4 and 
4rya, m4rya, m4dhya. 

The suffixes apparently most nearly akin T^ith ya may best be 
next taken up. 

1214. ^ iya. This suffix is virtually identical with 
the preceding, being but another \/ritten form of the same 
thing. It is used only after two consonants, where the 
direct addition of IT ya would create a combination of diffi- 
cult utterance. It has the same variety of accent with ya. 
Thus: 

a. With accent {ya (= ia or ya): for example, abhriya (also abh- 
riy4) from the clouds (abhrfi.)* kfatriya having authority (kfatr&), 
yajhiya reverend (yajna), hotriya libational (h6tr&)» amitriya inimical 
(amitra). 

b. With accent iya (= ia or yi): for example, agriyi (also agriya) 
foremoU (figra), indriya Indras (later, sense: {ndra)» k^etriyi of the 
field (k^etra). 

c. With accent on the primitive: Qrotriya learned (9r6tra), ^tviya 
(also ptviya) in season (ptu). 

1216. ^ Iya. This suffix also is apparently by origin a ya 
(la) of which the first element has maintained its long quantity by the 
interposition of a euphonic y. It is accented always on the 1. 

a. In RV. occur, of general adjectives, only Arjiklya and grhame- 
dhiya, and examples in the later Vedic are very few; e. g. parvatlya 
mountainous (.W., beside RV. parvatya). In the Brahmanas are found 
a number of adjectives, some of them from phrases (first words of versejs 
and the like): thus, anyara^trlya, paiicav&tiya, m&rj&liya, kayft- 
cubhiya, sv&du^killya, ftpohi^thlya, etc. 

b. It was pointed out above (866) that derivative adjectives in |ya 
from action-nouns in ana begin in later Veda and in Brahmana to be 
used geruiidivally, and are a recognized formation as gerundives in the 
classical language. But adjectives in anlya without gerundive character 
are also common. 

C. Derivatives in iya with initial vpddhi are sometimes made in 
the later language: c. g. p&Tvatlya, pftit&putrlya» ftparapakflyap 
vfiiraklya. 

d. The pronominal possess! ves madlya etc. (616 a) do not occur either 
in Veda or in Brahmana; but tho ordinals dvitlya etc. (487 by c: with 
fractioiials t^tlya and turlya: 488 a) are found from the earliest period. 

e. The possessives bhagavadlya and bhavadlyay with the final of 
the primitive made sonant, have probably had their form determined by the 
pronominal possessives in -diya. 
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1210. ^ eya. With this suffix, accompanied by vyddhi- 
increment of an initial syllable, are made adjectives, often 
having a patronymic or metronymic value. Their neuter 
is sometimes used as abstract noun. The accent rests 
usually on the final in adjectives of descent, and on the 
first syllable in others. 

a. ExanpleB are: ftrf6y4 dticendani of a s^iye (fsi). jana^ruteyA 
son of Junacrutif ninmejk of SanUnat race, gatavaneyi (.Vi(rii>ani*a 
defcendant^ rtthiditeya ton of Rathajfl; bneya of the blood (asan)* 
vasteya of the bladder (vaati). pauru^eya eominff from man (pmrufa)» 
paitfsvaseya of n paternal aunt (pitfavaaf), etc. 

b. A more than uiual proportion of derivatives in eya come from 
piiiiiitlves ill 1 orl; and probably tbe siifSx first gained its form by addition 
of ya to a gunated i, though afterward used independently. 

C. The gerundive etc. derivatives In ya (above, 1213) from ft-roots 
end in dya; and, besides such, RV. etc. have sabheya from sabhi, and 
didpkpdya toorC/t teeing, apparently from the desiderative noun didpkpa, 
after their analogy. M. has once adJhyeya as gerund of yU 

d. Derivatives In the so-called suffix ineyi — as bhSglney4» 
JySifthineya. kftnlfthineya — are doubtless made upon proximate 
derivatives In -ini (fern.). 

e. Ill eyya (i. 'c. eyia) end, besides the neuter abstract sahagdyya 
(above, 1213 c), the adjective of gerundival meaning stupdyy a (with aor- 
istic 8 added to the root), and ^apatheyyn curse-bringing (or accursed)^ 
from ^apdtha. 

1217. enya. This suffix is doubtless secondary in 
origin, made by the addition of 71 ya to derivatives in a na- 
suffix ; but, like others of similar origin, it is applied in some 
measure independently^ chiefly in the older language, where 
it has nearly the value of the later anlya (above, 1216 b), 
as making gerundival adjectives. 

a. The y of this suffix is almost always to be read u vowel, and 
the accent is (except in vdirepya) on the e: thus, -6nia. 

b. The gerundives have been all given above, under the different 
conjugations to which they attach themselves (906b, 1019b, 1038). The 
RV. has alio two iioii-gemndival adjectives, virenya manly (vir&), and 
klrtdnya famout (kirtf), and TS. has anabhi^astenyd (abhf^asti); 
vljanyh (RV.) is a word of doubtful connections ■, ^ikpepya instructive is 
found in a Sutra; pravppapya of the rainy season occurs later. 
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1218 . mOj dyya. With this suffix are made gerundival adjec- 
tives, almost only in BY. They have boea uoticed above (888 e . 
The ending is everywhere to be read as iyla. 

A. A few edjectivei without gerundlfel \e 1 ae, end neuter ebitrects, 
tUo occur: thus, bahapdyya proieeting many^ n|plyya mm-gunrdiny; 
kundapayya, end purumdyya, proper names; pOrwapdyya fint dtifik, 
mahayayya tnjoymtnt; and raalyya nen*ous, and uttamfiyya iiimmit, 
contain no verbal root. Aldyya ii doubtful; also RkRyya, which Its ac- 
cent refers to a different formation, along with prahfiyya (AY.: /hi) 
tiicsienper, and pravftyya (AV,), of doubtful value. 

1210. crnH Syana. In the Brahmanas and later, patro- 
nymics made by this suffix are not rare. They come from 
stems in Cl a^'. and have vyddhi-strengthening of the first 
syllable, and accent on the final. 

a. In RV., the only example of this formation Is kRpviyana (voc. : 
kApva); AV. has !ti metrical parts dikfiyapA and the fern. rRmiyapi; 
and AmueyRyapA ton of so-and-so (516) In its prose; has rSJa- 
atambdyana Icside -blyanfi. The RV. name ukfapydyana is of a 
different make, elsewhere unknown. 

1220. CVnft ayf* Only a very few words are made with this 
suffix, namely agnayl (agnf; Agni's m/§, wrfAkapiyi wife of Vriehi- 
kapi; and later pUtakratayi, and mangyi Manu'e wife (but manRvI CB.). 

a. They seem to he feminines of a derivative in a made with vfddhi- 
increment of the final i of the primitive. 

1221. ^ i. Derivatives made with this suffix are patro- 
nymics from nouns in a. The accent rests on the initial 
syllable, which has the vyddhi-strengthening. 

a. In RV. are found half-a-dozeo patronymic! in i: for example, fig- 
nive9i, pAurukutsl, prAtardanb ai^varapi; AV. haa but one, prfi- 
hradi; in the Brahmanas they are more common: thus, in AB., sAuyavaai, 
jfiaaihtapiv Rrupi, JAnaki* etc. A single word of other value — sfirathi 
rhnrioteer (sorAtham) — is found from RV. down. 

b. The words made with the so-called suffix aid ^ aa ▼Alylsaki 
denetndant of Vydsa — are doubtless properly derivatives in i from others in 
ka or aka. That the secondary suffix ika it probably made by addition 
of ka to a derivative in i is pointed out below ( 1282 j). 

e. RV. has tApufii* apparently from tApus with a secondary i added, 
and the n. pr. ^ucantf; bhuvanti is found in B., and JIvanti later. 

1222. ^ ka. This is doubtless originally one of the 
class of suffixes forming adjectiyes of appurtenance. And 
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that value it still has in actual use; yet only in a small 
minority of occurrences. It has been, on the one hand, 
specialized into an element forming diminutives; and, on 
the other hand, and much more widely, attenuated into an 
element without definable value, added to a great many 
nouns and adjectives to make others of the same meaning 
— this last is, even in the Veda, and still more in the 
later language, its chief office. 

a. Hence, ka easily associates itself with the finals of deriv- 
atives to which it is attached, and comes to seem along with them 
an integral suffix, and is further used as such. Of this origin are 
doubtless, as was seen above (1180,1181), the so-called primary suf- 
fixes uka and aka; and likewise the secondary suffix ika (below, J). 

b. The accent of derivatives in ka varies — apparently without 
rule, save that the words most plainly of diminutive charkcter have 
the tone usually on the suffix. 

c« Examples (from the older language) of wordb in which the suffix 
has an adjective-making value are: fintaka (&nta) emi-makinp, b&UUka 
(bfilhi) of Balkkf fii^^a egg-bearing, sUeXka (suoi) atinpjnp, 

urvftrukfi fruit of the gcurd (urvftru), paryftyikfi (paryEyfi) itrophia 
from numerals, ekak&v dvakfi, trikd^ t^iyaka of the third 

c’ay; from pronoun-stems, asm&ka ours^ yuymaka yctirs, mfimaka mint 
(51 6 d); from prepositions, kntika near, finuka following, fivak&aplaiit 
(later adhika, utka); and, with accent retracted to the initial syllable 
(besides d^faka and tftlyaka, already given), rdpaka (rupd) vith form, 
bdbhruka (babkru brown) a certain lizard. Bb&va(ka your worship*e 
has an anomalous initial vipddhi. 

d. Of words in which a diminutive meaning is more or less probable : 
a^vakd nag, kanlnaka and kum&rakd boy, kaumaka or kaninikft 
girl, p&dakd iittU foot, putraka little eon, raJaSS pfineeling, ^akun- 
takd birdlingm Sometimes a contemptuous meaning is conveyed by such 
a diminutive: for formations with this value from pronominal stems, sco 
above, 621 ; other examples arc anyakd (KV.), dlakam (RV. : from 
dlam)» and even the verb-form yftmaki (for yEmi: KB.). 

e. The derivatives in ka with unchanged meaning aro made from 
primitives of every variety of form, simple and compouiid, and have the 
same variety of accent as the adjective derivatives (with which they are at 
bottom identical). Thus : 

f. From simple nouns and adjectives; dataka home, ndaikl noetrit, 
xndkfikft fly, awiki ewe, ifuka arrow, durakd distant, sarwakd all, 
dhdnukft (dhenu) cow, ndgnaka (nagpxd) naked, bdddhaka (baddhd) 
captive, abhinnataraka by no means di/ftrent, anaatamitakd before tun- 

30 * 
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set, vamraU one, arbhaU tmaU^ 9i9uk4 young^ a^iyaaka finer, 
ejatk& trembling, abhimadyatU intoxieaUd, pataylf^uU flying. Sneb 
derivatives in the later language are innumerable; ftom almost any given 
noun or adjective may be made an equivalent, ending in ka or U (accord- 
ing to the gender). 

g. From compound primitives: avalpaki very smali, vimanynka 
removing vorath, vik^b^atka destroying, pravartamftnak& moving for- 
ward, vikBipak& deeiroyed. 

h. In the Brahmanas and later, ka is often added to a possessive 
adjective compound (1307), sometimes redundantly, but usually in order 
to obtain a more manageable stem for inflection: thus, anakqika eyeUaa, 
atv&kka skinless, aretAaka without seed, vyaathaka boneUss, aaqlraaka 
along with the head, ekagftyatrlka containing a single gityattUverse, 
gyhit&vaaativsurlka one who has taken yesterday's water, aapatnlka with 
his spouse, bahuhastfka having many elephants, aadlkqopaB&tka with 
dlkqa and upasad, ahitaaamitka with his fuel laid on, abhinavava- 
yaska of youthful age, ailguqtham&traka of thumb site. 

i. The vowel by which the ka is preceded has often an irregular 
character; and especially, a feminine in IkR is so common beside a mas- 
culine in aka as to be Its regular correspondent (as is the case with the 
so-called primary aka: above, 1181). In RV. are found beside one an- 
other only iyattak& and iyattlka; but AY. has several examples. 

j. Two suffixes made up of ka and a preceding vowel — namely, 
aka and ika — are given by the grammarians as independent secondary 
suffixes, requiring initial vpddhi-strengthcnlng of the primitive. Both of 
them are doubtless originally made by addition of ka to a final i or a, 
though coming to bo used independently. 

k. Of vpddhi-derivatives in aka no examples have been noted from 
the older language (unless m&mak& mine is to bo so regarded); and they 
are not common in the later: thus, &va 9 yaka necessary, vfirddhaka 
old age, r&ma^lycdta delight fulness. 

l. Of vpddhi-dcrivatives in ika, the Veda furnishes a very few 
cases : v&antika vernal, varqika of the rainy season, hftimantika toinfry 
(none of them in RV.); AV. has k&irfttika of the Kirdtas, apparent fern, 
to a masc. kftir&taka, which is not found till later. Examples from a 
more recent period (when they become abundant) are: vftidika relating to 
the Vedas, dharmika religious, Ahnika daily, vftinaylka well-behaved, 
dauvSrika doorkeeper, n&iyfiyika versed in the Nyaya. 

m. Before the suffix ka, some finals show a form which is character- 
istic of external rather than internal combination. A final sonant mute, 
of course, becomes surd, and an aspirate loses its aspiration (117 a, 114): 
cf. -upaaatka, -samitka, above, h. So also a palatal becomes guttural 
(as beibre t etc.: 217): e. g. -arukka, -rukka, -tvakka, aapkka. 
A 8 remains after ft, and becomes 9 after an alterant vowel (180): e. g. 
sadyaska, Jyotiqka, dirghfiyuqka. But the other sibilants Uke the form 
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they woald ktve ia eonpoiitioii: thus, artfkka (dl 9 ), fatka, -vltka, 
•tvlfka (laf etc.). AnftQirlut (TS* : ^ Anomtloiit; and lo is pa* 

ratka (A past.), if it comes from panis. 

1SS3. Seyeral suffixes, partly of rare occurrence and questionable 
character, contain a as consonantal element, and may be grouped 
together here. 

a. A few deriTstiTea in Ana in RV. were gt^en ahoTe (1176 a). 

b. With fini (which is perhaps the corresponding feminine) are made 
a small number of words, chiefly wife-names: thus, indripi, varupAnl 
(these, with uqlndrflpl, pnrukdtBinl, mudgaldni, ilxjdni, are found 
in RV.), rndrApl. mAtulAnI maUmal undent wi/le, qanrApi, bhavBni, 
IqAnAnl, qakrApi* upAdhylyAnx, mp^Aai^ brahmApl; and yavtath 

0. The feminines In ni and knx from masculine stems in ta have 
been already noticed above (1176d). From pAtl matter, husband the 
feminine is p&tnl* both as independent word, tpotite, and as final of an 
adjective compound: thus, dev&patni having a god for husband, sin- 
dhupatnl having the Indus as master. And the feminine of parugd rough 
is in the older language sometimes pArugpi. 

d. With Ina are made a full series of adjective derivatives from the 
words with final aiic (407 it.) ; they are accented usually upon the penult, 
but sometime) on the final; and the same word has sometimes both ac- 
cents: for example, apAcIna, nioina, prAoina, arwAcina and arvA- 
cInA, praticina and praUoinA, samicmA. Besides these, a unmbcr of 
other adjectives, earlier and later; examples are BaihvatBarfiia yearly, 
prAvy^lna of the rainy season, viqvajanina of all people, JnAtakullna 
of known family, adhvanma traveller (Adhvan way), Aqvina day's 
journey on horseback (Aqva horse). RV. has once maklna mine. 

e. With ena is made BAmidhenA (f. -ni), from Bamidh, with initial 
strengthening. 

f. As to a few words in ina, compare 1209 c. 

g. The adjectives made with simple na fall partly under another head 
(below, 1245f); here may be noted qdrana heroic ("f), phAlguna, qma- 
crunA, dadruna, and, with vyddhi-strongthening, BtrAina woman*s (its 
correlative, pAuiiiBna, occurs late) and cyAutna inciting. If drona comes 
from dru wood, it has the anomaly of a g^na-strengthening. 

1224. Certain suffixes contaiDing a R m may be similarly 
grouped. 

a. With ima arc made a small number of adjectives from nouns In 
tra: thus, khanltrima made by digging, kytrima artifinui, dattrima, 
paktrima, putrima; in other finals, ku^fima, gopima, talima, tulima, 
pAkima, udgArima, vyAyogima, saiiivyuhima, nirvedhima, Asan- 
gima, all late. In agrima (UV.) foremost the ma has perliaps the ordi- 
nal value. 

b. The uses of simple ma in forming superlatives (474) and ordinals 
(487 d, e) have been already noticed, and the words thus madj specified. 
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o« A few neater ebitncte end in nms: that, dyumnA hrif^tneiif 
nympA maniineuf end, from pirtlclee, ninmA depth and sumiiA welfare. 
Th*e safdz cornea perhaps from man with an added a. 

dt For the words showing a final mln» see below, 1281. 

1226. mr mays. With this suffix are formed Madjectives 
signifying made or composed or consistinff ofj also abound- 
ing in, that which is denoted by the primitiye. 

a* The accent Is always on the mA» and the feminine is regalarly 
and usually in mAyL In the oldest language (V.), final as remains un- 
changed before the suffix: thus, manasmAya^ nAbhaBrndya, ayasmAya ; 
but d is treated as in external combination: thus, mpnmAya; and in the 
Drahmanas and later, finals in general have the latter treatment: e. g. te- 
jomAya« adomAya« RpomAya* Jyotirmaya* yiHiiurm4ya» etaiimAya» 
aspfiinaya» wa&mAyay ammaya. prRwpgmiaya. RV. has a^manmAya 
(later a^mamaya). In hirait^mAya (B. and later) the primitlTe (hira- 
pya) is peculiarly mutilated. RV. has sUmAya of pood make, and kim- 
mdya made of what ? 

b. A Tery few examples of a feminine in yS occur in the later 
language. 

1226. ^ ra. A few derivatiye adjectives are made with 
this suffix. Accent and treatment of the primitive are va- 
rious. 

a. With simple addition of ra are made, for example: pSAsurA 
dusty, -prln (also -pUla) in a^rirA uply, dhUmrA diiahy (dhumA smoke), 
madhura (late) street. In an example or two, there appears to be accom- 
panying initial strengthening : thus, Agnldhra of the fire-kindler (agnidli)» 
^IflkurA stake-like (^fikkiii); and in pekhara (also 9lkhara), a gupa- 
strengthening. 

b. With an inorganic Towel before the ending are made, for example, 
mAdhira trtie, rathirA tn a chariot; karmAra smith; dantura (late) 
tfssked; acohAra (?MS.), ^rfimapera, saihgamaaera. 

0. The use of ra in forming a few words of comparative meaning was 
noticed above (ATA)* and the words so made were given. 

1227. ^ la. This and the preceding suffix are really 
but two forms of the same. In some words they exchange 
with one another, and ^ la is usually, but not always, the 
later form in use. 

a. Examples are : bahulA abundant, madhulA (later madhura) and 
madhttla street, bhimala fearful, JivaiA Hotly, a^lilA (and a^rlrA) 
wretehed; with*!, vAcAla talkatioe (late); with phenila foamy (late; 
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phSna); with u, vfttnla and ▼fttOla windy (late: vita); and mitnla 
flUBtemal vnde is a somewhat irregiilar formation from mftt^ mother. 

b. In the later language are found a few adjectites in lu, always 
i»feceded by A; examples are: kgpilu and dayAlu eompattionaief Irf- 
yAlu Jealous, ugpilu healed, ^aySlu and swapniln sleepy, lajjilu mod- 
est, lililu drooling, Qraddhilu trusting, krodhftlu passionate. One or 
two such derivatives having a primary aspect were noticed at 1102 b. 

1228. of ya. A small number of adjectives have this 
ending (accented, added to an unaltered primitive). 

a. Examples are: ar^vA billowy, ke^avd hairy; r&snAvd girded; 
aSUivd slippery, ^antivA tranquilliting, QraddhivA credible, amai^iva 
JeweUess, rAJlva striped. 

b. There are a very few adjectives in vala and vaya which may be 
noticed here : thus, kyglvalA peasant (kpgi ploughing), uri^avalA wooly, 
rajasvala, Urjasvala, payasvala, ^&dvala, na^vala, ^ikhSvala, dan- 
t&vala; druv&ya wooden diih, caturvaya fourfold. 

o. With vya are made two or three words from names of relation- 
ship: thus, pftyvya paternal uneU, bhratpvya nephew, enemy. 

1220. l(T 9a. A very few adjectives appear to bo made 
by an added ending of this form. 

a. Tlius, roma9& or loma9A hairy, dtaQa (also eta9A) v^jrie^aied, 
arva9A or &rva9a hasting, babhlu^A or babhru^A and kapi9a brownish, 
kpg9a9a blackish, yuva^A youthful, bAli9a childish, karkaQa harsh, kar- 
ma9a (?) n. pr. ; and siri^a, vSri^a (?), vqpkfaQa are doubtless of the 
same character (not containing the root 9!). The character of harima9A, 
kA9ma9a, kalA9a is doubtful. 

b. Many of the adjective derivatives already treated have some- 
times a possessive value, the general meaning of being concerned with, 
having relation to being specialized into that of being in possession of. 
But there are also a few distinctively possessive suffixes; and some 
of these, on account of the unlimited freedom of using them and 
the frequency of their occurrence, are very conspicuous parts of the 
general system of derivation. These will be next considered. 

1230. ^in. Possessive adjectives of this ending may 
be formed almost unlimitedly from stems in Cl a or RT ft, 
and are sometimes (but very rarely) made from stems with 
other finals. 

a. A final vowel disappears before the suffix. The accent is on 
the suffix. As to the inflection of these adjectives, see above, 438 
They are to be counted by hundreds in the older language, and are 
equally or more numerous in the later. 
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b. Eiamples from a-stems are: a^vln po»»e$$ing harsea, Hhanln 
weuUhy^ pakfin wingtdf balln atrong^ bhagin fortunate^ vajrin wield- 
ing the thunderMolt, 9ikhap^n created, hastln poaaeaaing handa, 9o4ia9{n 
of aixteen, gardabhanftdin having an aaa'a voice, brahmavarcaslzi K,f 
eminent aanctiiyf B&dhudevin having luck at play, kucidarthin having 
erranda everywhither; — from ft-ateins, maniflll wiae, 9ikhlxi created, Tta- 
yin pioua. 

C. Derivatives from other stems are very few in comparison: thus, 
from i-stems, atithin (?), abhim&tin, aro{n» a 9 anln, urmln, k&la- 
nemin, kh&dln, -pftpin, marloin, mau£Jin« mRulin, -yonin, venin, 
Baxhdhin, Bampddhin* Biirabhin (of those foond only at the end of a 
possessive compound the character is doubtfal, since case-forms of i- and 
In-stems are not seldom exchanged); — from u-stems, gurvln, 9atagv{n 
(‘0, vepavin (with guna of the u); — from stems in an, varmln, 
karmin, oarmin, -ohadmin, janmin, dhanvin, -dharmin, nfimin, 
brahmin, yakfmin, 9armin, and 9TanIn; — in aa, retIn rich in aeed, 
and probably varcin n. pr.; also (perhaps through stems in -aa) 9avaB{n 
and aahasin, manaain, -vayaain; — isolated are pariarajln purianded, 
and hiranin (hirdnya). 

d. It was pointed out above (1 183) that derivatives in in have assum- 
ed on a largo scalo the aspect and value of primary derivatives, with the 
signillcance of present participles, especially at the end of compounds. The 
properly secondary character of the whole formation is shown, on the one 
hand, by the frequent use in the same manner of words bearing an unmis- 
takably secondary form, as pra9nin, garbhin, junoln, dhumln, anft- 
nin, homin, mataarin, paripanthin, pravepanin, aaibgatin; and, 
on the other hand, by the occurrence of reverted palatals (216) before the 
in, which could only be as in replaced a: thus, arkin, -bhahgin, -aah- 
gln, -rokin. 

e. In a few cases, there appears beforo the in a y preceded by an 
a of inorganic character: thus, dhanvfiyin, tantrSyin, 9vetfiyin, 
apkftyln, atatiyin, pratihit&yin, marRyin, ytayin, avadhayln ( VS. : 
TB. -vin). The y in all such words is evidently tho inserted y after & 
(268 a), and to assume for them a suffix yin is quite needless. 

f. Tho accentuation pravr^in, praay&ndin, in the concluding part 

of ^'B., is doubtless false; and the same is to be suspected for a&rl, 

Iri (ttV., each onco). 

g. A very few words in in have not suffered the possessive speciali- 
zation. Snch arc vanIn tree, hermit, kapotin dovelike, an^lin aerotum- 
ike (cf. 1233f . 

1231. f?p^min. With this suffix are made an extremely 
small number of possessive adjectives. 

a. In the old language, the words in min have the aspect of deriv- 
atives in in from nouns in ma, although in two or three cases — iqmln 
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and fgmin in BY., Tagmin in CB. — no inch nouni an found in actual 
use beside tbem. In the later language, min is used as independent ele- 
ment in a Tery few words : thns, gomin potsessing eattU, swlmin (SCitras 
and later) master, lord (swa oten), kakudmin httmped. 

b. The two words fgmln and wigmln show not only roTOfsion but 
also sonantizlng of an original palatal. 

1282. isi^vln. The adjectives made with this suffix 
are also not numerous. They have the same meanings with 
those in The accent is on the suffix. 

a. The RV. has ten adjectives in vin ; they become rather more com- 
mon later. Though for them may be suspected a similar origin to those in 
yin and min (above), signs of it are much less clearly traceable. 

b. The great majority have win added after as: c. g. namasvin 
reverential, tapasvin heated, tejasvfn brilliant, ya^asvin beautiful, and 
su retasvin* enasvin* harasvin, etc.; and 9 ata 8 v{n* ^rotrasvin, ru- 
pasvin have an inserted B* by analogy with them. Most others have ft 
(sometimes, by lengthening): thus, glftvm, medhftvin* mfty&vfn, sa- 
bhftvin, affrftvin obedient to the goad, dvay&vin d'julU-minUd, ubha- 
yftvin pos!ie*iinj of both kinds, dhanvavin, tandrftvin, amay&vin* 
fttatftvin. .More rarely, vin is added after another consonant than s: thus, 
vftgvin, dhygadvin, fttmanvin* kumudvin, sragvin, yajvin, ajviii. 
The doubtful word vya^nuvfn (VS., once: TB. vyatjniya) appears to add 
the ending (or in, with euphonic vj to a present tciise-stcin. 

C. An external form of combination is seen only in vagvln and 
dhygadvin (botli Vedic), with the common reversion of a palatal in sragvin. 

1233. cTH vant. Very numerous possessive adjectives 
are made by this suffix, from noun-stems of every form, 
both in the earlier language and in the later. 

a. The accent generally remains upon the primitive, without 
change; hut an accent resting on a stem-final, if this be anything but 
ft or a* is in the majority of cases thrown forward upon the suffix. 
As to inflection, formation of feminine, etc., see 462 ff. 

b. A Anal vowel — ofteiicst a, very rarely u — is in many words 
lengthened in the older langungc (247) before this ending, as in compo- 
sition. Nouns In an more often retain the n. 

0. Examples of the normal formation are: with unchanged accent, 
kft^avant hairy, putrftvant having a son, prajftnanavant procreative, 
pn ^^ftrika want rich in lotuses, hirapyavait rich in gold, apBpftvant 
having cakes, rftjanyavant allied with a kshalriga ; praj4vant having pro- 
gtny, ihrpftvont wooly, dftkgipftvant rivh fn sacrificial gifts; sftkhivant 
having friends, Baptargfvant accompanied by the seven sages; ^ftclvant 
powerful, tftvigivant vehement, pfttmvant with spouse, dhXvant devoted. 
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dyivRprthlvivRiit (04b) with heaven and earth; vi^xivnnt accompanied 
by Viehnu; h&ritvaiit yolden, Rv^vant hMter turned^ R^rvant mixed 
with milkf avRrvant tplendid, ^arRdvant full of yeart, piuhavant having a 
maUy pRyaavant richy t&maavant darky brRhmai^vant accompanied with 
worehipy rdmapvant hairy (but also romavant^ iRmavant, vytraha- 
vant, etc.), kakubhvant containing a kakubh; — with accent on the 
sufflx, agnlvRnt having fircy rayiv&nt urealthy, npr&nt manlyy padvRnt 
having feel, naav&nt with noee, RaanvRnt having a mouthy QlraanvRnt 
headed (also ^Ir^avant). 

d. With ilnal stem-Towel lengthened : for example, R9vRvant (beside 
R9vavant) possesting horses y autRvant having soma expressedy v^f^yRvant 
of virile force (about thirty such cases occur in V.); ^Rktivant mighty ^ 
avRdhitivant having axes, ghfpivant hot; yi^nv&nt dividing (vfi^u apart). 

e. Certa^ special irregularities are as follows : an inserted a in in- 
draavant, mRhiivant; inserted n in vRnanvant, budhanvant, vR- 
dhanvant, gartanvRnt, mRRBanvRnt; shortening of a final of the primi- 
tive in mRyRvant, yajyavant, puronuv&kyavant, Rmlkaavant, 
aaraavativant ; abbreviation in hiranvant; inserted R in ^avasRvant, 
aahaaRvant, and the odd mahimRvant; anomalous accent in kp^ana- 
vant (if from kf9ana ;>eafOi derivation from particles in antRrvant 
pregnant y vifdvRnt (above, d). 

f. Instead of the specialized meaning oi possts%ingy the more general 
one of like tOy resembling is seen in a number of words, especially in the 
derivatives from pronominal stems, mavant like me etc. (617: add 
Xvantt kivant). Other examples are indrasvant like Jndruy niijlRvant 
nestlike, nXlavant blackish, npvRnt manly, p^advant speckled, k^fif- 
tavant princely; compare the later paravant dependent. It was pointed 
out above (1107) that the adverb of comparison in vRt' is the accusative 
neuter of a derivative of this class. 

g. In a few words, vant has the aspect of forming primary deriv- 
atives: thus, vivRsvant (or vivasvant) shining, also n. pr., anupa- 
daavant, Rrvaiit, pipi^vant (?), yahvRnt. 

h. For the derivatives in vat from prepositions, which appear to have 
nothing to do with this suffix, see 1246J. 

i. While this suffix is generally added to a primitive according to the 
rules of internal combination (see examples above, c), treatment also as 
In external combination begins already in ilV., in pffadvant (p;^at), 
and becomes more common later: thus, tapovont, tejovant, angirovant 
(beside tapas vant etc.); vidyudvant ( beside vidyutvant), bphadvant. 
Jagadvant, sadvant, etc. ; triffubvant (against kakubhvant), sam- 
idvant, vimpdvant; vfigvant (against pkvant) ; BvarR(}vant; havya- 
vR^vant; a 9 lrvant. 

J. None cf the suffixes beginning with v show in {he Vedi resolution 
of V to u. 
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1884. epT van. The secondary deriTStives in this snffii belong 
to the older language, and are a small number, of which extremely 
few have more than an occurrence or two. 

a. They ha^e the aipect of being produced under the Joint influence 
of primary van and secondary vant. A final short vowel is usually length- 
ened before the sufflz. The accent is various, but oftenest on the penult 
of the stem. The feminine (like that of the derivatives In primary van : 
1169f) is in varl. 

b. The Vedic eiamples are : from a-stems, pnav&n or pnav&n, ptd- 

vaa (and f. -van), fgh&van, dhitavan, satyavan, sumnfivdrl, and 
maghdvan; from A-stems, sunft&vari, svadhavan (and f. -vari); from 
i-stems, amativ&n, arAtlvdn, mu^ivAn, and kp^iyan (only 

in the further derivative karalvana); dhivan; from consonant-stems, 
Atharvan, samAdvan, sAhovan (bad AV. variant to 11 V. sahAvan); 
hdrdvan (TA. also hArdivan). Somewhat anomalous are sahavan, 
indhanvan (for indhanavan ?), and sanftvan (for sAnitivanP). The 
only words of more than sporadic occurrence are ptavan, xnaghAvan, 
Atharvan. 

c. SAhovan (sec b) is the only example of external combination 
with this sufiix. 

1286. JfrT^mant. This is a twin-suffix to slfT^vant (above, 
1233j; their derivatives have the same value, and are to 
some extent exchangeable with one another. Ilut possess- 
ives in qfT^mant are much less frequent in the older lan- 
guage, about a third as many), and are only verj’ rarely 
made from a-stems. 

a. If the accent of the primitive word is on the final, it is in 
the great majority of instances (three quarters) thrown forward upon 
the added suffix ; otherwise, it maintaius its place unchanged. A final 
vowel before the suffix is in only a few cases made long. Exam- 
ples are: 

b. With the accent of the primitive unchanged : kA^vamant, yAva- 
mant rich in barley ^ and vibhavamant n. pr. (these alone from a-stems, 
and the Arst only occurring onre); Avimant pesUsfing sheepf a9Aiilmant 
bearing the thunderbolt^ Ofadhimant rich in herbs^ vaqlmant carrying an 
axe, vAaumant poaessing good things^ mAdhumant rich in eweetsy tvAf- 
tpmant accompanied by Tvanhiar^ hotpmant provided with priests, Ayu^- 
mant long-lived, jyotifmant full of brightness; — ulkuglmant accomr 
panted with meteors, pilumant (P), praatlmant having young shoots, gomant 
rich in him, garutmant winged, vihutmant with libation, kakudmant 
humped, vidyunmant (with irregular assimilation of t: VS. has also ka- 
kunmant) gleaming, vlrukmant shining, havifmant with libation 
viprufmant with drops. 
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O. With the accent thrown forward upon the ending: BBimdnt wUh 
knives, agnimdiit having fire, igiudhimdnt with a quiver, pB^umiiit pot- 
sessinff cattle, vByumdnt voith wind, pltfindnt (AY. pit^niBiit) occom- 
panied by the Fathers, mitfmdnt having a mother; no long final Towela 
are found before the luffls in this dMilon, and only once a consonant, in 
dannAt (BY., once). 

d. Protraction of a final vowel la seen in tvfgliilBiit, dhrA|imBat» 
hfrimiuit; in JydtigXmant Is irregularly inserted an X (after the analogy 
of tAviplxnant); in 9 uoipinant, mahigmant, an ■; anguxnAnt (BY., 
once) appears to bo primary. 

e. The adverb BguiilAt appears to be related to adverbs in w&t as 
the suffix mimt to want. 

f. By the side of derivatives made with internal combination appears 
vidydnmant^even in BY.; [and other like cases ocenr later: thus, pari- 
Brdnmant, kakuninant, kgunmant, purorufimant, vB&mant, kakum- 
mant, gudalipmant, yagomant. 

1236. It has been seen above (especially in connection with the 
suffixes a and ya) that the neuter of a derivative adjective is fre- 
quently used as an abstract noun. There are, however, two suffixes 
which have in the later language the specific office of making abstract 
nouns from adjectives and nouns; and these are found also, more 
sparingly used, in the oldest language, each having there one or two 
other evidently related suffixes beside it. 

a. For dcrivstives of the same value made with the sufrtx iman, see 
above, 11081 — ^k. 

1287. fTT t&. With this suffix are made feminine abs- 
tract nouns, denoting t/ie quality of being so and so, from 
both adjectives and nouns. 

a. The form of the primitive is unchanged, and the accent is 
uniformly on the syllable preceding the suffix. 

b. Examples (from the older language) are : devAtB divinity, vXrAtB 
manliness, purugdtB human nature, agnftB firehood, apagfitB cattkAess- 
ness, bandhfitB relationship, yasfiti wealth; nagndtfi mkedness, auvi- 
rdta wealth in retainers, jmapaty&tB lack of descendants, agdtfi poverty 
in cattle, abratamAtB kek of devotion, apraJ&atB abunee of progeny; also 
doubtless aUn^B (from aundra), although the word is a few times used 
as an adjective (like gaihtBti and aatyat&ti: see next paragraph). 

0. Of special formation ate mamAtB selfishness, trdtB Uiplkily, aatitB 
actuality. BY. has aviratB* with exceptional accent. In ekapatnitB is 
seen a shortened iinal vowel of the primitive. Jan&tB hu acquired a con- 
crete meaning, people, folk; also grimatfi (once) villages collectively. 

1288. enf^ t&ti» rTTr^^tlt. These suffixes are Vedic only, and 
the latter is limited to RV. Their relationship to the preceding is 
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evident, but opinione are at yaiiance as to its natnre. The aeeent is 
as in the derivativea with Mk 

a. The quotable examplee in tltl aiei arlffitEti unif^juredneu, 
ayakfmititi freedom from dUeoee^ grbhltititil the being nized, Jyef- 
tUtitl eupremaeyy devititi divhUty^ vaedtiti weaUh, 94lfattti good- 
foTiuMy aanritftti ecmgUien/eee; and, with ezeeptional accent, dstatiti 
home, and ddkyatftti eknemete; qivatftti and ^ubhatfttl occur (once 
each) in the later language. Two words in titi are used adJectiTely (in- 
organically, by apposition?): qAihtftti (RV., twice; and AY. xiz. 44. 1, 
in manuscripts), and aatyatEti (RY., once: too.). 

b. The words in tat (apparently made by abbreviation from ttti) 
occur in only one or two raaea-foriiis ; they were all mentioned above (388 k« 2). 

1230. ? tYA. With this suffix are made neuter nouns, 
of the same value as the feminines in fTT tS (above, 1287). 

a. The neuter abstracts in tva are in the older language con- 
siderably more common than the feminines in ta, although them- 
selves also not very numerous. The accent is without exception on 
the suffix. 

b. Examples (from the older language) are : amytatvd immortaliig, 
dewatvfi divinity, aubhagatv& good-fortune, abamuttaratvd etruygU for 
freeedenry, guoitva purity, patitv& huMbandthip, tarapitvd energy, dlr- 
ghfiyutva long life, qatrutvi enmity, bhratftvA brotherhood, vpfatva 
oiriiiiy, satmatva mUfulneta, maghavattvd liberality, rakgastvA eoretry. 
In anagfistvA and -prajastTfi there is a lengthening of the final syl- 
lable of the primitive; and in 8aupraja8tv& (AY., once) this appears to 
be accompanied by initial vyddhi (saubhagatvd is doubtless from sau- 
bbaga, not subhdga); and in these and pratyansstva there is an appa- 
rent Insertion of s. In sadhanitvA (RY.), vasatlvaritvd (TS.), rohi- 
pitvA (TB.), there is shortening of final feminine I before the suffix. Of 
peculiar formation are astitva aeiuolUy and sahatva ufiion. The apparent 
feminine datives yUthatvaySi and ganatvfiyai (KS.) are dauntless false 
forms. 

o. Besides the ususl guttural reversions in samyaktva, sayuktvat 
we have external combination in aamlttva (-idh-) and pUrvavattva 
(-vah-> 

d. In ifitatrdti (BY., one.) MeiteAwM, and piinif.tvdtB (BY,, 
twice) human quality, appears to be a combination of the two equivalent 
suffixes iva and tA. 

e. The w of tva is to be read in Yeda u u only once (rakfutui). 

1240. Wi tvana. The derivatives made with this suffix are, 

like those in tva, neuter abstracts. They occur almost only in RV., 
and, except in a single instance (martyatvaai), have beside them 
equivalent derivatives in tva. The accent is on the final, and the 
tva is never resolved into tua. 
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a. The words are: kavitvan^ Janltvan&y patitvan& (also JB.), 
martyatvan&, mahitvan&, va8utvui&, ▼V 9 ^tvan&» Bakhitvan&. 

1241. A few suffixoB make no change in the character as part 
of speech of the primitive to which they are added, but either are 
merely formal appendages, leaving the value of the word what it was 
before, or make a change of degree, or introduce some other modi- 
fication of meaning. 

1242. The suffixes of comparison and ordinal suffixes 
have for the most part been treated already, and need only 
a reference here. 

a. ^ tara and rPT tama are the usual secondary suffixes of 
adjective comparison: respecting their use as such, see above, 471 
—473; respecting the use of tama as ordinal etc. suffix, see 487—8; 
respecting that of their accusatives as adverbial suffixes to preposi- 
tions etc., see 1111 e. 

b. In vytrat&ra and purut&ma (BY.) the accent Is anomalous; 
in mvd^ydttamay it is drawn forward to the final of the participle, as 
often in composition (1300); 9aQvattam& (RV.) has the ordinal accent; 
8aihyat8aratam& (VR<) is an ordinal; divatara (RV., once: an error?) 
is an ordinary adjective, of the day; aurabhiftama and tuviftama insert 
a 8; kfirotard and kRulitaxA are probably v^dhi-derivatives in a. In 
vat8atar& (f. -rf) weanling^ a^vatara mute, and dhenu^tarl cow losing 
her mitk^ the application of the suffix is peculiar and obscure; so also in 
rathaihtar&a name of a certain sdmem. 

c. ^ ra and ^ ma, like tara and tama, have a comparative and 
superlative value ; and tho latter of them forms ordinals : see above, 
474, 487. 

d. SI thei, like tama and ma, forms ordinals from a few nume- 
rals: see 487 c; also (with fern, in -thl) from tati, kati, yati, iti: 
thus, tatithd s<hmany-eth etc. 

e. Apparently by false analogy with tatith4 etc. (above, d), the 
quasi-ordinals tavatitha, y&vatitba, bahutitha are made, as if with a 
suffix titka (also katititha, late, forkatith&); and, it is said, from other 
words meaning a nwitber or collection^ as gapa, pRga, saihgha ; but none 
such arc quotable. 

1243. Of diminutive suffixes there are none in Sanskrit with 
clearly developed meaning and use. The occasional employment of 
ka, in a somewhat indistinct way, to make diminutives, has been 
noticed above [1228). 

1244. Of the ordinary adjective-making suffixes, given above, 
some occasionally make adjectives from adjectives, with slight or 
imperceptible modification of value. The only one used to any con- 
siderable extent in this way is ka: as to which, see 1228. 
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1846. A few suffixes are used to make derivatives from eertaio 
limited and special classes of words, as numerals and particles. Thus : 

a. fUT taya makes a few adjectives, meaning of so many dtvt- 
sions or kinds (used in the neuter as collectives), from numerals: 
thus, dkataya (MS.), dvitaya, tritaya» cdtuftaya (AV.), yattaya (KB. : 
with external combination), aaptdtaya (^B.), affUtaya (AB.)i dd^ataya 
(RV.), bahutaya (TS.). Their fein. is in -yi. 

b* rlT tya makes a class of adjectives from particles: e. g. nftya 
otottf foreign, amatya companion, etc. As the examples show, 

the accent of the primitive is retained. The fern, is in -tyft. 

c. The other quotable examples are apatya, Uviftya, s&nutya, 
antastya, anyatastya-, tatastya, kutastya. atratya, tatratya, ya- 
tratya, kutratya, ihatya, upatya, adhitya, prUtastya, dakfipUtya 
(instead of which, the regular form, is geueraily found d&kfipUtya, appa- 
rently a further vpddhi-derivativo from it: as if belonging to the southern- 
ers), and pfiqc&ttya and pfturastya (of a similar character: these three 
last are said by the grammarians to be accented on the final, as is proper 
for vpddhl-deriTatiyes) ; aptyd and Uptyd perhaps contain the same suffix. 
In antastya and prfttastya is seen external combination. 

d. The y of tya is in RV. always to be read as i after a heavy 
syllabic. 

e. cT ta forms ekatd, dvitd, and tritd, also muhurtd moment, 
and apparently avatd well (for water). 

f. With ^ na are made pur&nd ancient, vfqupa various^ and 
perhaps samfind like. 

g. With ^ tana or (in a few cases) ^ tna arc made adjectives 
from adverbs, nearly always of time: e. g. pratnd uncienU ndtana 
or ndtna present, Banfttdna or sandtna lasting, div&tana of the day, 
qvdstana of tomorrov, hyastana of yesterday. The accent is various. 
Tho feminine is in ni. 

h. The other quotable examples are: agretana, adyatana, adhu- 
nUtdna, idamtana, idfiniihtana, etarhitana, ciraihtana, tadSniih- 
tana, dof&tana, pur&tana, prfiktana, prfttastdna, sadfttana, afir 
yaiht&na; from adverbs of place, adbastana, arvfiktana, uparitana, 
kutastana; — with tna, paraatftttna, purastAttna. A further wfddhi- 
derivative, with equivalent meaning, nfiutana (cf. above, e), occurs late. 
In PB. is once found tvattana belonging to thee. 

I. Besides the obvious cases of an assimilated final m before this 
suffix, we have external combination in prAtastdna. 

J. ^c^vat makes from particles of direction the feminine nouns 
mentioned above (883 k. 1). 

k. SRI? kata, properly a noun in composition, is reckoned by the 
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gnummarians as a suffix, in utka^ta* nikatUt prakata* Tlkata (RV., 
once, voc.}i and oadikata (all said to be accented on the final). 

1. A suffix Tana is perhaps to he seen in ni^and, pravapa; — 
and ila in nntargla. 

m« Occasional derivatives made with the ordinary suffixes of 
primary and secondary derivation from numerals and particles have 
been noted above: thus, see ana (llSOn), tl (1167h)» antlllTPa), 
u (11781), a (18091), ka {1888o), mna (1824o), maya (1886aJ, vant 
(1838 e). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

FORMATION OF COMPOUND STEMS. 

1246. Tub frequent combination of declinable stems 
with one another to form compounds which then are treated 
as if simple, in respect to accent, inflection, and construc- 
tion, is a conspicuous feature of the language, from its 
earliest period. 

a. There is, however, a marked difference between the earlier 
and the later language as regards the length and intricacy of the 
combinations allowed. In Veda and Brahmana, it is quite rare that 
more than two stems are compounded together — except that to some 
much used and familiar compound, as to an integral word, a further 
element is sometimes added. But the later the period, and, especially, 
the more elaborate the style, the more a cumbrous and difficult aggre- 
gate of elements, abnegating the advantages of an inflective language, 
takes the place of the due syntactical union of formed words into 
sentences. 

1247. Sanskrit compounds fall into three principal 
classes : 

1. a. Copulative or aggregative compounds, of which 
the members are syntactically coordinate : a joining together 
into one of words which in an uncompounded condition 
would be connected by the conjunction and (rarely or). 
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b. Ezamplei are: indriF4rtti^a Jndra and Varutia^ MtyinptA 
truth and faUehood, kpt4kpt4m doM and undone, devagandharvami^ 
nnsoragaraksaaia fods and Oandharvae and men and eerpenie and demons. 

O. The members of sach a compound may obviously be of any num- 
ber, two or more than two. No compound of say other class can contain 
more than two members — of which, however,. either or both may be com- 
pound, or decompound (below, 1848). 

II. d. Determinative compounds, of \i*hich the 
former member is syntactically dependent on the latter, as 
its determining or qualifying adjunct: being either, 1. a 
noun (or pronoun) limiting it in a case-relation, or, 2. an 
adjective or adverb describing it. And, according as it is 
the one or the other, are to be distinguished the two sub- 
classes: A. Dependent compounds; and B. Descriptive 
compounds. Their difference is not an absolute one. 

e. Examples are: of dependent compounds, amitrasent army of 
enemies, pEdodalca ttaier for the feet^ a3rurda life-giving, h&stakpta 
made with the hands ; of descriptive compounds, maharyi great sage, priya- 
sakhl dear friend, amitra enemy, adlq^ta well done. 

f. These two* classes are of primary value ; they have iindergoue 
no unifying modification in the process of composition; their charac- 
ter as parts of speech is determined by their final member, and they 
are capable of being resolved into equivalent phrases by giving the 
proper independent form and formal means of connection to each 
member. That is not the case with the remaining class, which accor- 
dingly is more fundamentally distinct from them than they are from 
one another. 

III. g. Secondary adjective compounds, the vahie 
of which is not given by a simple resolution into their 
component parts, but which, though having as final member 
a noun, are themselves adjectives. T hese, again, are of two 
sub-classes: A. Possessive compounds, which are noun- 
compounds of the preceding class, with the idea of possess^ 
ing added, turning them from nouns into adjectives ; 
B. Compounds in which the second member is a noun syn- 
tactically dependent on the first: namely, 1. Prepositional 
compounds, of a governing preposition and following noun ; 

Whitney, Oninniar. 2 . eU. 31 
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2. Participial compounds (only Vedic), of a present par- 
ticiple and its following object. 

h. Tho Bub-cUss B. is comparatively small, and its second division 
(participial compounds) is hardly met with even in the later Vedic. 

1. Examples are: virasena poisesnng a hero-army, prajakama 
having dMire of progeny, sharphomed, hdritasraj wearing 

green garlands; atimatr4 excessive ; yS.vay&ddveifeM driving away 
enemies. 

j. The adjective compounds are, like simple adjectives, liable to be 
used, especially in the neuter, as abstract and collective nouns, and in the 
aocnsative as adverbs; and out of these uses have grown apparent special 
classes of compounds, reckoned and named as such by the Hindu gram- 
marians. The relation of the classification given above to that presented in 
the native grammar, and widely adopted from the latter by the European 
grammars, will be made clear as we go on to treat the classes in detail. 

1248. A compound may, like a simple word, become a 
member in another compound, and this in yet another — 
and so on, without definite limit. The analysis of any 
compound, of whatever length (unless it be a copulative), 
must be made by a succession of bisections. 

a. Thus, the dependent compound pUrvaJanmakpta done in a pre- 
vious existence is first divisible into kpta and the descriptive piirvaJanman, 
then this into its elements; the dependent sakalaniti^astratattvaJiLa 
knowing the essence of all books of behavior has first the root-stem jiia (for 
yjfta) knowing separated from the rest, which is again dependent; then 
this is divided into tattva essence and the remainder, which is descriptive ; 
this, again, divides into aakala all and niti9aBtra books of behavior, of 
which the latter is a dependent compound and the former a possessive (sa 
and kaia having its parts together). 

1249. a. The final of a stem is combined with the initial 
of another stem in composition according to the general 
rules for external combination : they have been given, with 
their exceptions, in chap. III., above. 

b. If a stem has a distinction of strong and weak forms, 
it regularly enters into composition as prior member in its 
weak form; or, if it has a triple distinction (811), in its 
middle form. 
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o. That is, especially, stems in r or ar, at or ant, ao or afto, ete., 
show in composition the forms in at, ao, etc.; while those in an 
and in usually (exceptions sometimes occur, as v|^a:pa 9 v&, Tr^a^* 
vasu) lose their final n, and are combined as if a and 1 were their 
proper finals. 

d. As in secondary derivation (1203d), so also as prior member of 
a compound, a stem sometimes shortens its final long vowel (usually i, rare- 
ly ft): thus, In V., rodaBlpr^ Pfthivi^tha, p^thivifA^ dhArapftta, 
dhftravftka; in B., ppthivi-dft, -bhftga, -lokA, sarasvatlkpta, senft- 
nigrftmapyftii; in S., garbhiniprfiya^oitta, sftmidheniprfti^, vas- 
atlvaripariharaigLa, ekftda^iniliiiga, prapharvidft, devatalakfa^^, 
dcvatapradhftnatva ; later, devakinandana, lakfmivardhana, ku- 
maridatta, muhurtaja, iftakacita, etc. 

e. Occasionally, a stem is used as prior member of a compound which 
dees not appear, or not in that form, as an independent word : examples 
are mahft great (apparently used independently in Y. in accusative), tuvi 
mighty (V.), dvi ftpo. 

f. Not infrequently, the final member of a compound assumes a spe- 
cial form: see below, 1316. 

1250. But a case-form in the prior member of a compound is by 
BO means rare, from the earliest period of the language. Thus: 

a. Quite often, an accusative, especially before a root-stem, or a deriv- 
ative in a of equivalent meaning: for example, pataihgA going by flight, 
dhanaifajaya winning wealth, abhayaihkarA causing absence of danger, 
pu^tltnbhfltrA bringing prosperity, v&camiftkhayA incitinp the voice; but 
also sometimes before words of other form, as Aqvami^ti horse^desiring, 
^ubhamyavan going in splendor, subhftgaxhkArapa making happy^ 
bhayamkart|^ causer of fear. In a few cases, by analogy with the^e, a 
word receives an acxnsative form to which it has no right : thus, hfdaihaAlli, 
makquixigama, vasuihdhara, fitmambhari. 

b. Much more rarely, an instrumental : for example, girftv^dh increase 
ing by praise, vftcastena stealing by incantation, krAtvftmagha glidly 
bestowing, bhftBaketu bright with light, vidmaaApas active with wisdom. 

c. In a very few instances, a dative : thus, narepf^a serving a man, 
asmehiti errand to us, and perhaps kiyedha and maliev;^dli. 

d. Not seldom, a locative; and this also especially with a root-stem 
or a-derivative : for example, ag^regA going at the head, divikfit dwelling 
in the sky^ vane^Ah prevailing in the wood, afigepthA existing in the limbs, 
proftheqayA lytng on a couch, sutekara aelhe with the sorna, divi- 
cara moving in the sky; ftrA^atru having enemies far removed, BunmA- 
ftpi near in favor, mAderaghu hasting in excitement, yudhlg(hira firm 
in haitUt antevftsin dwelling ruar; apsidA born in the waters, hftavAs 
hurling at hearts. 

e. Least often, a genitive: thus, rftyABkftma desirous of wealth, 

31 * 
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akaiyaTid knowing no one. But the older lengeage hu e few example! 
of the petting together of a genittTO with ita goreming nonn, eaeh mem- 
ber of the combination keeping ita own accent: aee below, 1867 d. 

f. Ablative forma are to be aeen in bnlfttkiim vioUnee and bnltt- 
kpta» and perhapa in parEtprija. And a atom In p aometimea appeara in a 
copulatiTc componnd in ita nominatlTe form : thna, pitiputrAa faiher and 
•on, hotEpotirftu Ike invdkn and pwHfier. Anyonya One another la a 
fnaed phraae, of nominative and obUqne eaie. 

g. In a very few worda, pi oral meaning ia aignifled by plural form ; 
thna, apapj'^ etc. (in derivation, alao, apau la naed aa a atom), hptavAs* 
nfA^iprapetra eondueting men, rujaakara eauting paint, (and deal) 
hanfUkampa trembling of the two Jawt, 

h. Much more often, of worda having gender-forma, the feminine ia 
need in compoaition, when the dlatlnetlve feminine aenae ia to be conveyed: 
e. g. gopin&tha matter of the thepherdettet, dtalputra aoti of a female 
•lave, mpgidpq gauUe-eytd, praplt&prapAjrana vettel for eonteeraied water. 

1861 . The accent of compounde is very yariouB, and liable to 
congiderable irregnlarity even within the limits of the same formation; 
and it must be left to be pointed out in detail below. All possible 
varieties are found to occur. Thus: 

a« Eaeh member of the componnd retains its own separate accent. 
This la the most anomalous and Infrequent method. It appears in certain 
Yedic copulative compounds chiefly composed of the names of divinities 
(so-called devatE-dvondvae : 18666 .), and in a small number of aggre- 
gations partly containing a genitive case-form aa prior member ( 1867 d). 

b. The accent of the compound ia that of ita prior member. This la 
especially the case in the great class of poaaeaaive compounds ; but also in 
determinatives having the participle In ta or na aa final member, in those 
beginning with the negative a or an, and in other leas numerous and im- 
portant classes. 

0. The accent of the compound ia that of the final member. This is 
not on so large a scale the ease as the preceding; but it is nevertheless 
quite common, being found in many compounds having a verbal noun or 
adjective as final member, in compounds beginning with the numerals dvi 
and tri or the prefixes su and diiB, and elsewhere in not Infrequent ex- 
ceptions. 

d» The compound takes an accent of its own, independent of that of 
either of its constituents, on its final syllable (not always, of course, to be 
distinguished from the preceding ease). This method is largely followed: 
especially, by the regular copulatives, and by the great mass of dependent 
and descriptive noun-compounds, by moat posieasives beginning with the 
negative prefix; and by others. 

e. The compound has an accent which is altered from that of one of 
its members. This is everywhere an exceptional and spOTadically occurring 
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cue, and (he Inatancu of !(, noted below nnder each formation, do not 
require to be aaumbled here. Examplei are: medhhnftti (mddhn), ti- 
limlqra khidUiMta (kU^), yivnyiddyeftn (yAvhjnnt); 

qakndhtma (dhOmi), ninfte wairirm (wlri), tuylgiiwn 

(griyt). A few woida — u pdryn* and umetimu ■Aim •— 

take uiually a changed accent u prior membera of compoundi. 


I. Copulativi Compounds. 

1262. Two 01 more nouns — much less often adject- 
ives, and, in an instance or two, adverbs — having a coord- 
inate construction, as if connected by a conjunction, usually 
andf are sometimes combined into compounds. 

a. This is the clau to which the Hindu grammarians give the 
name of dvandva pair, eoupU; a dvandva of adjectives, however, is 
not recognised by them. 

b. Compounds In which the relation of the two members is alter- 
native instead of copulative, though only exceptional, are not very rare: 
examples are nyUnadhika defecting or redundant, JayaparAiaya victory 
or defeat, iorltotpanna jmrehoHd or on bond, kifthaloqtaBama like a 
log or clod, pakfimygatS the condition of being bird or beaet, trUiqad- 
vidqa numbering tyfcnly or thirty, oatugpafloakytvaa four or five timet, 
dvyekantara different by one or two. A less marked modiScation of the 
copulative idea Is se.en in such instances u prijaaatya agreeable though 
true, prirthitadurlabha eought after but hard to obtain ,• or in qrftntA- 
gata arrived weary, 

1263. The noun-copulatives fall, as regards their in- 
flective form, into two classes: 

1. a. The compound has the gender and declension of 
its final member, and is in number a dual or a plural, 
according to its logical value, as denoting two or more 
than two individual things. 

b. Examples are : pra^lpantu inepiration and expiration, vrihi- 
yavAu rice and barley, yksimb varer and chant, kapotolttkid dove 
and owl, eandraditygu moon and eun, hastyavvUu the elephant and 
horse, i^fttrAyas goate and eheep, devasuria the gode and demone, 
atharvSiigir&Bas the Atharvane and Angiraeee, sambidhatandryka 
anxieties and/atiguee, vidyikanuA^I knowledge and action, hastyaqvia 
elephante and horeee; of more than two members (no examples quotable 
from the older language), qayylsanabhogie lying, sitting, and eating, 
brSlimai^akqatriyavltqlldxis a Brahman, Kehatriya, Vaigya,and Qudra, 
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roga90kaparItApabandliaxiavyft8anliil dwaae, pain, grief, captivity, 
and misfortune. 

2. 0 . The compound, without regard to the number de- 
noted, or to the gender of its constituents, becomes a neuter 
singular collective. 

d. Examples are: if^purt&m what is offered and bestowed, aho- 
ratr&m a day and night, kftakft 4 m the done and undone, bhUtabhav- 
y&m past and future, l^e^a^m&qru hair and heard, osadhivanaspati 
plants and trees, oandratarak&m moon and stars, ahinakulam snake 
and ichneumon, ^irogrlvam head and neck, yukamakBikamatkunam 
lice, flies, and bugs. 

1264. a. That a stem In y as prior member sometimes takes its 
nominatiYO form, In ft, was noticed above, 1260 f. 

bt A stem as final member is sometimes changed to an a-form to 
make a neater collective: thus, ohattropanaham an umbrella and a shoe. 

c. The grammarians give rules as to the order of the elements com- 
posing a copulative compound: thus, that a more important, a briefer, a 
vowel'initial member should stand first; and that one ending in a should 
be placed last Violations of them all, however, are not infrequent. 

1266 . In the oldest language (RV.), copulative compounds such 
as appear later are quite rare, the class being chiefly represented 
by dual combinations of the names of divinities and other personages, 
and of personified natural objects. 

a. In these combinations, each name has regularly and usually 
the dual form, and its own accent; but, in the very rare instances 
(only three occurrences out of more than three hundred) in which 
other cases than the nom.-acc.-voc. are formed, the final member 
only is inflected. 

b. Examples are : indrasoma, Indr&vifnu, fndr&bphaspdti, agnl- 
q 6 m&u, turv&qfiy&du, dyavAppthivi, u^asfin&ktft (and, with inter- 
vening words, n&kt&... ufasA), sdryAmasa. The only piurul is indrft- 
marutas (vor..). The cases of other than nominative form arc mitra- 
vAruil^abbyfim and mltrdv&runayos (alao mitr&yor v&rui^ayoh), and 
indrftv&ru^ayoB (each once only). 

0 . From dyavftppthivf is made the very peculiar genitive divaspp- 
thivyds (4 times*. AY. has dyav&ppthivibhy&m and dyav&ppthivy 6 a> 

d. In one compound, parjAnyavatA, the first member (KV., once) 
does not have the dual ending along with the double accent (indranA- 
BatyA, voc., is doubtful as to accent). In several, the double accent Is 
wanting, while yet the double designation of number is present: thu$, 
indrApufi^oa (beside IndrApu^ai^)* BomApu^abhyAm (aomApuqai^ 
occurs only as voc.), vAtAparJanyay BuryAcandram&sA, and indrAgni 
(with IndrAgnibhyAm and indrAgnyoB): somArudrAu is accented only 
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in (B. And in one, indravfiyd» fonn end accent are both accordant with 
the usages of the later language. 

e. Of other copulatives, like those made later, the RV. has the plural 
aj&vdyaSy the duals fksftmd, sft^anina^an^ ; also the 'neu- 

ter collective ig(ftptlrt&m» and the substantively used neuter of a copu- 
lative adjective, nilalohitdm. Further, the neuter plurals ahorAtr^tpi 
nycthemeraj and ukthfirka praises and aonya, of which the final members 
as independent words are not neuter. No one of these words has more than 
a single occurrence. 

1260 . In the later Yedic (AV.), the usage is much more nearly 
accordant with that of the classical language, save that the class of 
neuter singular collectives is almost wanting. 

a. The words with double dual form are only a small minority (a 
quarter, instead of three quarters, as in KY.); and half of them have only 
a single accent, on the final; thus, besides those in RV., bhav&nidrftu, 
bhav&qorvftu ; agnftvignu, voc., is of anomalous form. The whole num- 
ber of copulatives is more than double that in RV. 

b. The only proper neuter collectives, composed of two nouns, .ire 
keqaqma^ru hair and heard ^ ftiijanfibhyaBJan&m salve and oiniment, and 
kaqipupabarhai(^m mat and piUow, unified because of the virtual unity 
of the two objects specified. Neuter singulars, used in a similar collective 
way, of adjective compounds, are (besides those In KV.); kftSkftiaa what 
is done and undone (instead of what done and what is undone)^ oittft- 
kutam thought and desire, bhadrapfipam good and evil, bjiRtabhavy&m 
past and future, 

1267. Copulative compoiinds composed of adjectives 
which retain their adjective character are made in the same 
manner, but are qn comparison rare. 

a. ExamploB are : ^uklakpqna light and dark, sthalaj&udaka ter- 
restrial and atiuatic, dantarajataB&uvar]^ of ivory and silver and gold^ 
used distribiitively; and vyttaplna round and plump, qfint&nukula 
tranquil and propitious, hpfitasragrajohlxia wearing fresh garlands and 
free from dust, nifekAdiqmaqananta beginning with conception and 
ending with burial, used cuiiiuhitively ; nA ’tiqitogpa not over cold or 
hot, used alternatively; k^anadpafana^ta seen for a moment and then 
lost, clntitopasthita at hand as soon as thought of, in more preg- 
nant sense. 

b. In the Veda, the only examples noted are the cumulative nlla- 
lohitd. and iftftpurtd. etc., used in the neut. sing, as collectives (as point- 
ed out above), with t&mradhumrA dark tawny; and the distributive 
dakfinasavyA right and left, saptamAftamd seventh and eighth, and 
bhadrapapa good and bad (beside the corresponding neut. collective). 
Such combinations as satyftnptA truth and falsehood, priyftpriytpl things 
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agretabU and ditagnedbU^ where eeeh component U need labetantivelf, tie, 
of coiiTse, not to be separated from the otdinaiy noun-componuda. 

o. A special case Is that of the compound aiJeetlTos of direction: u 
uttanpilrra noHhwta»t^ prlgdakfipn iouth-eattf diliftp>pft9ciin> south- 
weitf etc.: compare 1291b. 

1268. In nccentonted texts, the copulative compounds have uni- 
fomly the accent (acute) on the final of the stem. 

a. Exceptions are a case or two in AY., where donbUess the reading 
is fblse: thus, ▼AtfiparJaajrfc (once: beside -nydyos)« dewamanupyhs 
(onee: (fB. -asri)» brahmarijanylibhyfim (also VS.); further, vAko- 
pawlkyh (QB.), apanAyiplpAse ((fB.). 

1259. An example or two are met with of adverbial copulatives: 
thus, Abardivl day by day, sAyAmprAtar at evening and in the tnoming. 
They have the accent of their prior member. Later occur also bfihyantar* 
pralgragdal^ipAt pratyaffudok. 

1260. Repeated words. In all ages of tlie language, nouns 
and pronouns and adjectives and particles are not infrequently repeat- 
ed, to give an intensive, or a distributive, or a repetitionai meaning. 

a. Though these are not properly copulative compounds, there is no 
better connection in which to notice them than here. They are, as the 
older language shows, a sort of compound, of which the prior member has 
its own independent accent, and the other is without accent: hence they 
are* most suitably and properly written (as In the Vedic pada>teXts) as 
compounds. Thus : jaby df Aih wAraih-varain slay of them each beet man ; 
dlvd-dive or dyivi-dyavl from day to day; A&gAd-aflgAl Idnomo-lom- 
nab pArwapi-panrapi from every limb, from every hair, in each Joint; 
prA-pra yaJIlApatiih tira make the master of the saeriflee live cn and on; 
bhdyo-bhilyab pvAb'qvab farther and further, tomorrow and again to- 
morrow; AkayAi-*kayA with in each ease one; vayAih-vayam our very 
selves. 

b. Exceptional and rare cases are those of a personal verb-form re- 
peated: thus, pibA-piba (RV.), yAiasva-yidaava ((B.), veda-veda 
(? 9B.); — and of two words repeated: thus, yAvad vA-yAwad ▼A((B.), 
yatamA wA-yatame tA ((B.). 

0. In a few instances, a word is found used twice in succession with- 
out that loss of accent the second time which makes the repetition a vir- 
tual composite: thus, nd nu (RV.), nAih uAm (AY.), ihA liA (AV.), 
anAyA- UyA ((B.), stuhi atuhl (RV., acc. to pada-text). 

d. The class of combinations here described is called by the native 
grammarians Amrafite added unto (?). 

1261. Finally may be noticed in passing the compound numerals, 
ekAdaqa li, dwAwlfrqati trfqata 103, oAttxbaabaara 1004, and 
so on (470 if.), as a special and primitive class of copulatives. They are 
accented on the prior member. 
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II. Determinative Compounds. 

1202. A noun or adjective is oftfen combined into a 
compound with a preceding determining or qualifying word 
— a noun, or adjective, or adverb. Such a compound is 
conveniently called determinative. 

1208. This is the class of compounds which is of most 
general and frequent occurrence in all branches of Indo- 
European language. Its two principal divisions have been 
already pointed out: thus, A. Dependent compounds, in 
which the prior member is a substantive word (noun or pro- 
noun or substantively used adjective), standing to the other 
member in the relation of a case dependent on it ; and 
B. Descriptive compounds, in which the prior member is 
an adjective, or other word having the value of an adject- 
ive, qualifying a noun ; or else an adverb or its equivalent, 
qualifying an adjective. Each of these divisions then falls 
into two sub-divisions, according as the final member, and 
therefore the whole compound, is a noun or an adjective. 

a. The whole class of determinatives is called by the Hindu 
grammarians tatpuru^a (the term is a specimen of the class, mean- 
ing hU man); and the second division, the descriptives, has the 
special name of karmadliftraya (of obscure application: the literal 
sense is something like office-bearing). After their example, the two 
divisions are in European usage widely known by these two names 
respectively. 


A. Dependent Compounds. 

1204. Dependent Noun-compounds. In this di- 
vision, the case-relation of the prior member to the other 
may be of any kind ; but, in accordance with the usual re- 
lations of one noun to another, it is oftenest genitive, and 
least often accusative. 

a. Extmples are: of genitive . relation, devasent army of godt, 
yamadutd Tama's messenger, JlvaloU the world of the living, indra- 
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dhanuB Indra'a bow^ brahmagavl the Btahman’a cow^ vi^agirl foiaon- 
mount, mitralftbha actfuiaition of ftienda^ xnurkha^atfini hundreda of 
foola^ vlrasenaButa viruatna'a rSjendra chief of kinga, asmat- 
putrftB our aoMj tadvaoas hia worda; — of dntive, pftdodaka water for 
the feety mftBanicaya areumuIaCion for a month; — of instrumental, fit* 
xnaBftdf^ya Ukeneaa with aelf^ dhftny&rtha wealth acquired by grain, 
dharmapatnl lawful apouae, pitpbandhu paternal relation ; — of ablative, 
apBarahsambhava deacent from a nymph, madviyoga aeparation from 
me, ofturabhaya fear of a thief; — of locative, jalakrl^ft apart in the 
water, grftmavftBa abode in the village, puru^ftiifta untruth about a man; 
of accusative, nagaragamana going to the city, 

1266 . Dependent Adjective-compounds. In 
this division, only a very small proportion of the compounds 
have an ordinary adjective as final member; but usually a 
participle, or a derivative of agency with the value of a 
participle. The prior member stands in any case-relation 
Avhich is possible in the independent construction of such 
words. 

a. Examples arc: of locative relation, sthalipakva cooked in n pot, 
a^vakovida knowing in horaea, vayahsama alike in age, yudhisthira 
ateadfaat in battle, tanfSi9Ubhra beautiful in body; — of instrumental, 
mfitpsadr^a like his mother; — of dative, gohita good for cattle; — of 
ablative, bhavadanya other than you, garbhftBtama eighth from birth, 
dp^yetara oiAer than viaible (i. e. inviaible); — of genitive, bharata^reft^a 
heat of the Bharataa, dvijottama foremoat of Brahmana : — 'with particip- 
ial words, ill accusative relation, vedavid Veda-knowing, annad& food- 
eating, tanupana body-protecting, Batyavadin truth- speaking, pattragata 
committed to paper (lit. gone to a leaf); — i:i instrumental, madhupd 
cleansing with honey, Bvay&xhkpta self-made, (ndragupta protected by 
Indra, vidyfthlna deserted by (1. c. destitute of) knowledge; — in loca- 
tive, hpday&vfdh pierced in the heart, ptvij sacrificing in due seaaon, 
divicara moving in the aky; — in ablative, rftjyabhrasta fallen from 
the kingdom, vrkabhita afraid of a wolf; — In dative, ^arapfigata come 
for refuge. 

1266. We take up now some of the principal groups of com- 
pounds falling under these two heads, in order to notice their speci- 
alities of formation and use, their relative frequency, their uccentuntion, 
and so on. 

1267. Compounds having as final member ordinary nouns (such, 
namely, as do not distinctly exhibit the character of verbal nouns, 
of action or agency) are quite common. They are regularly and usu- 
ally accented on the final syllable, without reference to the accent of 
either constituent. Examples were given above ; 1264 a). 
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a. A principal exception with regard to accent is pAti master, lord 
(and Its feminine p&tnl), compounds with which usu.illy retain the accent 
of the prior member: thus, prajapati, vAsupati, Atithipati, gopati, 
gphApatnl, etc. etc. (compare the verbal nouns in ti» below, 1274j. Hut 
in a few words pAti retains its own accent: thus, vi^pAti, rayipAti, 
pa^upAti, vasupAtni, etc.; and the more general rule is followed in 
apBarftpatl and vrajapatl (AV.), and nadipati (V.S.), oitpati (MS.; 
elsewhere citpAti). 

b. Other exceptions arc sporadii': only : for example, janarajan, deva- 
vArman, hiranyatejas, pptan&hAva, godhuma and Qakadhdma (but 
dhumA); vacMtena. 

c. The appearance of a case-form in such compounds is rare: examples 
are dfvodAsa, vBcastena, uccBlh^ravas* uccalrghoi^a, durebhAs 
(the three last in possessive application). 

d. A number of compounds are aci ented on both members : thus, 
^AcIpAti, BAdaspatl* b^haspAti, vAnaspati, rAthaspAti, jaspAti (also 
jMpati), nAr&^AABa, tAnunAptp, tAnunApat (tanu as indepcndeiit word), 
^unah^epa. And has a long list of metronymics having the anoma- 
lous accentuation kAutsIputra, gargiputra, etc. 

1268. The compounds having an ordinary adjective as final mem- 
ber are {as already noticed) comparatively few. 

a. So far as can be gathered from the scanty examples occurring in 
the older language, they retain the accent of the prior member: thus, 
gAvifthira (AV. gavi^thira), tanii 9 ubhra, mAderaghu, yaJfiAdhira, 
Bamavipra, tilami 9 ra (but tila); but kr^fapacyA ripenivg in culti- 
vated soil. 

1269. The adjective dependent compounds having as final mem- 
ber the bare root — or, if it end in a short vowel, generally with 
an added t — arc very numerous in all periods of the language, as 
has been already repeatedly noticed (thus, 383 f—h, 1 147;. They arc 
accented on the root. 

a. In a very few instances, the accent of words liaving apparently or 
conjecturally this origin is otherwise laid : thus, Ansatra, anarvi9> svavpj, 
pratyAk 9 adr 9 , puraihdhi, o^adbi, aramif, U 9 adagh, vatsApa, abda, 

b. Bofore a tinal root-stem appears not very seldoin a case-form: for 
example, pataihga, gir&vtdh, dhiy&jur* akfnayftdruh, h{'di8pp9, 
diviBpv9, vanesAh, divifAd, angeffha, krtsvas, pptButur, apBuja. 

e. The root-stem has sometimes a middle or passive value: for ex- 
ample, manoyuj yoked (yoking themselves) by the will, hpday&vfdh 
pierced to the heart, manuja lorn of Manu, 

1270. Compounds made with verbal derivatives in a» both of 
action and of agency, arc numerous, and take the accent usually on 
their final syllable (as in the case of compounds with verbal prefixes : 
1148 m). 
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a. Kxaijipl<jS arc: hastag^ftbhd hnnd-gratping^ devavanda god- 
praising^ havirad& devouring the offering^ bhuvanacyava sJutking the 
worlds vr&tyabruva calling onts self a vratya ; aksaparfijayd failure 
at play^ va 9 a(k&r& utterance of va8ha(, gopofa prosperity in cattle^ 
a&glV|var& pain in the limbs, 

b. Ill a few instances, the accent is [as in compounds witli ordinary 
adjectives: above, 1208) that of the prior member: thus, marudv^dha, 
autekara, divicara (and other more questionable wurds). And dugha 
milking, yielding is so accented as final : thus, madhudugha, k&madugha. 

C. Case-forms are especially frequent in the prior ineiiibers of conipouiids 
with adjective derivatives in a showing guna-strciigthening of the root: 
thus, for example, abhayadikara, yudbimgama, dhanamjaya, purazh- 
darA, vi^vambhara, div&kara, talpeqayd, divif^mbha. 

1271. Coiiipounds with verbal nouns and adjectives iu ana are 
very numerous, and have the accent alway.s on the radical syllable 
(as in the case of compounds with verbal prefi.\es: 1150e 

a. Examples are: keqavardhana hair-increasing, &yuapTatarana 
life-lengthening, tanupana body-protecting ; devahe^ana haired of the gods, 
puzhsuvana giving birth to males, 

b. A very few apparent exceptions as regards accent are really cases 
where the derivative has lost its verbal character: thus, yamas&dana Yama‘s 
realm, &chadv^idh&na means of protection, 

c. An accusative-form is sometimer found before a derivative in ana: 
thus, sarupaihkAra^a, ayak^maihk&rana, BubbfigaihkArana, vanam- 
karapa. 

1272. a. The actiou-nouns in ya (1213/ are not infrequent in 
composition as final member, and retain their own proper accent (as 
in combination with prefixes). Sufficient examples were given above 
(1213). 

b. The same is true of the equivalent feminines in ya: see above, 
1213d. 

C. The gerundives in ya (1213) hardly occur in the older language 
in combination with other elements than prefixes. The two nlvibh&rya 
and prathamavftsya (the latter a descriptive) have the accent of the 
independent words of the same form ; balaviJAftyA and &9vabudbya (?) 
are inconsistent with these and with -one another. 

1273. Compounds made with the passive participle in ta or na 
have the accent of their prior member (as do the combinations of the 
same words with prefixes: 1086a}. 

a. Examples are : hAstakpta made with the hand, ▼ir^lKta 6orn of a 
hero, gho^abuddha awakened by noise, prAjSpatiepfta created by Prajdpati, 
devAtta given by the gods; and, of participles combined with prefixes, 
indrapraeuta incited by Indra, b^haepAtipranutta driven away by 
Brihaspati, ulkabhihata struck by a thunderbolt, v^iravihata, saihvat- 
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sar&sammita eomrnemuraie with tht year. AV. hiB the anomalouB apBu- 
saih^ita quickened by the watere. 

b. A number of exceptions occur, in which the Anal syllable of the 
compound has the accent: for example, agnitaptA, IndrotA, pitprittA, 
ratbakritA, agnidagdhA (beside agnfdagdha), kavi^aatA (beside kavi- 
Qasta), kavipra 9 a 8 tA. 

c. One or two special usages may be noticed. The participle gata, 
yone to, as final of a compound, is used in a loose way in the later lan- 
guage to express relation of various kinds : thus, Jagatigata existing in the 
world, tvadgata belonging to (hee, aakhlgata relating to a friend, citra- 
gata in a picture, putragataxh ancham affection touard a aon, etc. The 
participle bhuta been, become is used in composition with a noon as hardly 
more than a grammatical device to give it an adjective form: thus, idaxh 
tAknobhutam this creation, hdn/ darkness (existing in the condition of 
darkness); tAm ratnabhut&m I kasya her, being the pearl of the world; 
k^etrabhuta sm^A nAri Mii ibhutah smrtah puman a woman is 
regarded as a field; a man, as • • (; and so on. 

d. The other participles only seldom occur as fin.ils of coinponnds ; 
thus, prAaakArmukabibhrat 'tnring javelin and bow, a^AetravidvaAs 
not knowing the text-books, arjiUiudarijivanB having seen Arjuna, apriya- 
^a&sivAAs announcing what m disagreeable, gautamabruvAnA culling 
himself Gautama. 

1274. Compounds with derivatives in ti have (like combinations 
with the prefixes: 11670; the accent of the prior member. 

a. Examples are: dhAnasAti winning of wealth, Bomapiti soma- 
drinking, devAhuti invocation of the gods, nAmaiikti utterance of homage, 
h&vykdM presentation of offerings; and so tokAsAti, devAhiti, rudrAhtiti, 
Buktokti, svagakpti, divis^i. 

b. In nemAdhiti, medhAsati, vanAdhiti (all KV.), the accent of 
the prior member is changed from penult to final. 

c. Where the verbal character of the derivative is lost, the general 
rule of final accent (1267) is followed: thus, devahetf weapon of the gods, 
devaBumatf favor of the gods, brahmacit{ Brahman-pile. Also in Bar- 
vajyAnf entire ruin, the accent is that of compounds with ordinary nouns. 

1276. Compounds with a derivative in in as final member have 
(as in all other cases' the accent on the in. 

a. Thus, uktha^afisin psalm-singing, vratacArm vow-performing, 
p^abhadAyin bullock giring, natyavAdin truth-speaking, ^ronipratodin 
ihigh-pouniing. 

1276. There is a group of compounds with derivatives in i, 
having the accent on the penult or radical syllable. 

a. Thus, pathirAkfi road-protecting, havirmathi sacriftc( -disturbing, 
Atmaddfi scul-harming, pathifAdi sitting in the path, sahobhAri strength- 
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hearing^ vasuy&ni winning good-lhingt, dhanaB&nl gaining wealth, mano- 
mu^i mind-stealing, phalagr&hl setting fruit; and, from reduplicated root, 
uruc&kri making room. Compounds with -s&iii and -v&nl are especially 
frequent in Veda and Brahmana; as Independent words, nouns, these are 
accented sanl and vlmf. In many cases, the words are not found in 
independent use. Combinations with prefixes do not occur in sufficient 
numbers to establish a distinct rule, but they appear to be oftenest accented 
on the suffix (1165f). 

b. From |/han are made in composition -ghnl and -ghni, with 
accent on the ending: thus, Bahasraghni* ahighni, fwaghnl; -dhi from 
ydhS, (1166g) has the accent in its numerous compounds : thus, iqudhf, 
garbhadhf, pucchadhi. 

1277. Compounds with derivatives in van have (like combina- 
tions with prefixes : 1 1 09 c) the accent of the final member : namely, 
on the radical syllable. 

a. Thus, somapavan soma-drinking, baladavan strersgth-giving, 
pftpakptvan evil-doing, bahuBuvan much-yielding, talpaqivan lying on 
a couch, rathayavan going in a chariot, druq&dvan sitting on a tree, 
agretvan f. going at the head. The accent of the obscure words mgta- 
ri^van and mataribhvan is anomalous. 

b. The few compounds with final man appear to follow the same rule 
as those with van: thus, avadukq&dman sharing out sweets, ftqulidman 
steed-impelling, 

1278. Compounds with other derivatives, of rare or sporadic occurrence, 
may be briefly noticed; thus, in u, rftftradipsu, devapiyu, govindu, 
vanargu (?); compare 1178e; — in nu or tnu, lokakptnu, Burti- 
pakptnu: compare 1190; — in tp, nppatf, mandhat^, haakartp (vaau- 
dhataraB, AV., is doubtless a false reading). The derivatives in aa arc 
of infrequent occurrence in composition (as in combination with prefixes: 
above, 1161k)» and appear to be treated as ordinary nouns: thus, yajna- 
vac&B (but hiranyatejaa, AY.). 

B. Deacriptive Compounda. 

1279. In this division of the class of determinatives, 
the prior member stands to the other in no distinct case- 
relation, but qualifies it adjectively or adverbially, accord- 
ing as it (the final member) is noun or adjective. 

a. Examples arc : mlotpala blue lotus, aarvagu^a all good quality, 
priyaaakha dear friend, maharqf great-sage, rajatapfttrA silver cup; 
ajii&ta unknown, aukrta well done, dufkpt ill-doing^ puru^futA much 
praised, punarnava renewed. 

b. The prior member is not always an adjective before a noun, or 
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an adrerb before an adjective; other parts of speech are sometimes used 
adjectively and adverbially in that position. 

c. The boundary between descriptive and dependent compounds is not 
an absolute one; in certain cases it is open to question, for instance, whether 
a prior noun, or adjective with noun-value, is used more in a case-relation, 
or adverbially. 

d. Moreover, where the final member is a derivative having both noun 
and adjective value, it is not seldom doubtful whether an adjective com- 
pound is to be regarded as descriptive, made with final adjective, or pos- 
sessive, made with final noun. Sometimes the accent of the word determines 
its character in this respect, but not always. 

e. A satisfactorily simple and perspicuous classification of the descrip- 
tive compounds is not practicable ; we cannot hold apart throughout the com- 
pounds of noun and of adjective value, but may better group both together, 
as they appear with prefixed elements of various kinds. 

1280. The simplest case is that in which a noun as 
final member is preceded by a qualifying adjective as prior 
member. 

a. In this combination, both noun and adjective may be of any 
kind, verbal or otherwiso. The accent is (as in the corresponding 
class of dependent noun-compounds: 1267) on the final ayllable. 

b. Thus, ajnfitayakfmd unknown disease, mah&dhand great wealthy 
kqipraqyenA iwift hawkj kpfi^iaqakuni black 6ird, dakfiipagnl touthem 
fire, urukqitf wide abode, adharahanu lower Jaw^ ItanOanA other folk$^ 
sarvfttm&n whole soul, ekavird sole hero, aaptari^f seven sages, tytlya- 
aavand third libation, ekonavifiqatf a score diminUhed by one, Jigrat- 
Bvapna waking sleep, yftvayatsakha defending friend, apakflyamfiigia- 
pak^A waning half. 

c. There are not a few exceptions as regards accent Especially, com- 
pounds with viqva (in composition, accented viqvd), which itself retains 
the accent : thus, viqvAdevfta all the gods, ▼iqwAmanuf a every man. For 
words ill ti, see below, 1287 d. Sporadic cases are madhyAlhdliia, 
vpqakapi, both of which show an irregular shift of tone in the prior 
member; and a few others. 

d. Instead of an adjective, the prior member is in a few cases 
a noun used appositionally, or with a quasi-adjective value. Thus, 
rijayakgma' king-disease, brahmarqi priest-sage, rfijargi king-sage, 
rajadanta king-tooth, devajana god-folk, duhitpjana daughter-person, 
qamllata creeper named qami, mugikfikhy& the name ''mouse”, Jaya- 
qabda the word conquer^, ujhita 9 abda the w6rd^desertedf\ or, more 
figuratively, s^hanaraka house-heU {house which is a hell], qapfispil 
curse-fire [consuming curse), 

e. This group is of consequence, inasmuch as in possessive application 
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it is greatly extended, and forme a nnmerons claee of appoeitlonal oom- 
poundi: eee below, 1302. 

f. This whole subdiTieion, of nonna with preceding qualifying adjec- 
tivee, Is not uncommon; bnt It is greatly (in AV., for example, more than 
live times) exceeded in frequency by the sub-claes of posBeeeiveB of the 
same form : see below, 1 298. 

1281. The adTerbial words which are most freely and 
commonly used as prior members of compounds, qualifying 
the final member, are the verbal prefixes and the words of 
direction related with them, and the inseparable prefixes, 
a or an, su, dus, etc. (1121). These are combined not 
only with adjectives, but also, in quasi-adjectival value, 
with nouns; and the two classes of combinations will best 
be treated together. 

1282. Verbal adjectives and nouns with preceding 
adverbs. As the largest and most important class under this head 
might properly enough be regarded the derivatives with preceding 
verbal prefixes. These, however, have been here reckoned rather 
as derivatives from roots combined with prefixes (1141), and have 
been treated under the head of derivation, in the preceding chapter. 
In taking up the others, we wilt begin with the participles. 

1283. The participles belonging to the tense-systems — those 
in ant (or at), m&na, ftno, vOAs — are only rarely compounded with 
any other adverbial element than the negative a or an, which then 
takes the accent. 

a. ExamplcB are : dnadant, Adadat, Anaqnant, Asravant, Alubh- 
yant, Adftayant, Aditaant, Adevayant; Amanyamfina, AhiAsftna, 
Aohidyam&na; AdadivftAs, Abibhiv&As, atasthftna; and, with verbal 
preflxeB, Anapaaphurant, Anagamiqyant, Anabhyfigamiqyant, Avi- 
r&dhayant, Avio&oalat, Apratimanyuyam&na. 

b. Exceptions in regard to accent are very few : arundhatl, aJArantl, 
acodAnt (RV., once: doubtless a false reading; the simple participle is 
o6dant); AV. has anipAdyamftna for RV. Anipadyam&na (and the 
published text has aaaihyAnt, with a part of tho manuscripts); (B. has 

akftmAyamSna. 

o. Of other compounds than with the negative prefix have been noted 
in the Veda -punardlyam&na (in Apunard-) and suvidvAAs. In alalfi- 
bhAvant and JaiijanftbhAvant (RV.), as in astaihyAnt and astameqyAnt 
(AV.), we have participles of a compound conjugation (1091), in which, 
as has been pointed out, the accent is as in combinations with the verbal 
prefixes. 
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1284. The passive (or past) participle in ta orna is much more 
variously compounded ; and in general (as in the case of the verbal 
prefixes: 1085a) the preceding adverbial element has the accent. 

a. Thus, with the iicgat'iTe a or an (by far the most common rase): 
&krta» ddabdha, Arista, &n&dhpf(a, &parfijita, Asainkbyita, ^na- 
bhyaru(JLha, dparimitasamrddha; — with bu, Bujftta, Bi^uta, BUBaih- 
9ita, Bvaraihkpta; — with dua, duQcarita, durdhita and durhita, 
duh^pta; — with other adverbial word:;, daiiaujuta, n&vaj&ta, B4na- 
Qruta, Bvayaxiik|*ta, tripratiathita : dramkfta and kakaj&fta are 
rather participles of a compound con.i'igation. 

b. Eiceptions in regard to accent are: with a or an, ana^oatd., apra- 
9aata, and, with the accent of the participle retracted to the root, am;^, 
adps^, acitta, ayuta myriad, atdrta (beside dturta), aadrta (? beside 
siirta); — with au (nearly h.-ilf as numerous as the regular cases), aubhutd, 
Buktd, Bupra^aatd,, avakta, aukptd. and Bujat4 (beside aukpta and 
Bujata), and a few others; with dua (quite as nuincrous as the regular 
cases), durita (also durita), durukta, dui^kpta (also du^kpta), dur- 
bhutd; with aa, aajata; with other adverbs, amota, ariffuta, 
pracinopavlta, tadaniihdugdha, pratardugdha, etc., and the com- 
pounds with puru, purujata, puruprajata, purupraqaati, puru^tutA, 
etc., and - with avayam, Bvayaxbkpt& etc. The proper name 

stands beside &qg,dha; and AY. has abhinnA for UV. Abhinna. 

1285. The gerundives occur almost only in combination with 
the negative prefix, and have usually the accent on the final syllable. 

a. ICxaniplcs arc: anapyA, anindya, abudhyA, aaahyA, ayodliyA, 
amokyA; advisenya; ahnav&yya; and. along with verbal preUzes, the 
cases arc asaihkhyeya, apramrsya, anapavpjya, anatyudya, an&- 
dhpayA, avimokyA, ananukptyA (the accent of the simple word being 
aamkhyeya etc.). 

b. Exceptions in regard to accent are: Anedya, Adabhya, Agohya, 
Ajosya, ayabhya. The two anavadharqya and anativy&dhya (both AY.) 
belong to the ya-di vision (1213b) of gerundives, and have retained the 
aci'i-nt of the simple word. And Aghnya and aghnyA occur together. 

c. The only compounds of ihese words with other adverbial elements 
in V. arc auyabhya (accented like its twin Ayabhya) and prathamavftaya 
(which retains the final circumflci), and perhaps ekav&dyA. 

d. The neuter nouns of the same form (1213 c: except aadhAatutya) 
retain their own accent after an adverbial prior member : thus, purraplfyya, 
purvapeya, amutrabhuya ; and aaha^eyya. And the negatived gerundives 
instanced above are capable of being viewed as possessive compounds with 
such nouns. 

e. Some of the other verbal derivatives which have rules of 
their own as to accent etc. may be next noticed. 

WLitnoy, Grammar. 2. cd 
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1280. The root-stem (pure root, or with t added after a short 
final vowel : 1147 d) is very often combined with a preceding adverbial 
word, of various kinds *, and in the combination it retains the accent. 

a. Examples are : with inseparable prefixes, adruh not harming^ asti 
not giving birth, aruc not shining ; Buk^ trell-doing, BU^rut hearing well ; 
dufk^t ill-doing, du 4 a 9 (199d) impious; Bayi^ joining together, aamkd 
conflict; sahaja boin together, aahavidl carrying together; — with other 
adverbs, amajur growing old at home, upaTiapf9 touching upward, 
piinarbhd appearing again, pr&taryi^ harnessed early, sadyahkzi bought 
the same day, B&kaihvfdh growing up together, sadaihdi ever-binding, 
vi^uv^ft turning to both sides, vythasah easily overcoming; — with ad- 
jectives used adverbially, uruvy&c wide-spreading, prathamaja first-bom, 
raghu^y&d swift-moving, navasti newly giving birth, ekaja only torn, 
gukrapiQ brightly adorned, dvijd. (totce &om. trivet triple, Bvaraj self- 
ruling; — with nouns used adverbially, ^ambhd beneficent, surya^vit 
shining like the sun, i^Bnakpt acting as lord, svayambhu self-existent; 
and, with accusative case-form, patamga going by flight. 

b. When, however, a root-stem is already in composition, whether 
wtih a verbal prefix or an element of other character, the further added 
negative itself t^kes the accent (as in case of an ordinary adjective: below, 
1288 a): thus, for example, ^nfik^it not abiding, anfitqpt not turning back, 
&vidvi9 not showing hostility, ddufkpt not ill-doing, ina^vada not giving 
a horse, apa^uhan not slaying cattle (anagas would be an exception, if 
it contained |/g&: which is very unlikely). Similar combinations with BU 
seem to retain the radical accent: thus, Bupratfix, Bv&blill» Bvftyuj: 
avavfj is an unsupported exception. 

c. A few other exceptions occur, mostly of doubtful character, as 
pratipr&9, sadhastha, ddhrigu, and the words having afic as final 
member (407 if. : if this clement is not, after all, a suffix) : compare 1269 a. 

1287. Other verbal derivatives, requiring to bo treated apart 
from the general body of adjectives, are few and of minor impor- 
tance. Thus : 

a. The derivatives in a are In great part of doubtful character, because 
of the possibility of their being used with substantive value to make a pos- 
sessive compound. The least ambiguous, probably, are the derivatives from 
present-stems (1148j), which have the accent on the suffix : thus, asiuivd., 
apaqya, akfudhyd, avidasyi, anfimpi;^, sadftpp^a, punarmanya; 
and with them belong such cases as atn>&t avjdha, araihgamA, urukramA, 
ewftvadA, BatrasahA, punahsarA, purahaarA; and the nouns Bfiyam- 
bhavA, BahacarA, prfttahBAvA, mitboyodliA. DilTerently accented, on 
the other hand, although apparently of the same formation, are such as 
Anapaaphura, Anavahvara (couipare the compounds noticed at 1286b), 
aadavydha, subharva, nyagrodha, puro^aqa, sadhamada, audugha, 
BupAoa, aiihAva, and others. Words like adAbha, durhA^a, sukAra* 
BuyAma, arc probably possess! ves. 
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b. The derivAtlyes in van keep in general the accent of the Anal 
member, on the root (compare 1169o, 1277): thus, &Qup&tvan and 
raghup&tvan axoi ft- flying ^ puroyavan going in front, 8uk]ptvan well- 
doing; and Butarman and suvdiunan and raghuyaman are probably to 
be classed with them. But the negative prefix has the accent even before 
these: thus, Ayajvan, &rftvan, Apyayutvan; and aaty&madvan (if it 
be not possessive) has the accent of its prior member. 

c. A few words in i seem to have (as in dependent compounds : 1276) 
the accent on the radical syllable: thus, dur^bhi, yjuvdni, tuvifvapi. 

d. The derivatives in ti are variously treated : the negative prefix has 
always the accent before them: as, Acitti, Abhuti, AnAhuti; with bu and 
duB, the compound is accented now on the prefix and now on the final, and 
in some words on either (Buniti and Bunitf, duffuti and du^tutf); with 
other elements, the accent of the prefix prevails : thus, BAhuti» BadhaBtutit 
purohiti, purvApiti, purvyAstuti. 

e. The derivatives in in have^ as in general, the accent on the suffix : 
thus, purviain, bahucarfn, aadhudevfn, Bav&Bin, keval&dfn. But, 
with the negative prefix, Anamin, Avitfirin. 

f. Other combinations are too various in treatment, or are represented 
by too few examples in accentuated texts, to justify the setting up of rules 
respecting them. 

1288. Of the remaining combinations, those made with the insep- 
arable prefixes form in some measure a class by themselves. 

1. a. The negative prefix a or an, when it directly negatives 
the word to which it is added, has a very decided tendency to take 
the accent. 

b. AVe have seen above (1283) that it does so even in the case of 
present and perfect and future participles, although these in combination 
with a verbal prefix retain their own accent (1085: but there are exceptions, 
as avadAnt, apa^yAnt, etc. ^B.) ; and also in the case of a root-stem, if 
this be already compounded with another element (1286 b). And the same 
is true of its other combinations. 

c. Thus, with various adjective words : Atandra, Adabhra* Ad&Quri, 
Anpju, Adevayu, Atpfnaj, AtavyaAs, Anftmin, AdvayavJn, Apracetas, 
Anapatyavant, Anupadasvant, ApramAyuka, Amamri, Aprajajni, 
Avididhayu, Anagnidagdha, AkAmakarqana, Apa^cAddaghvan. Fur- 
ther, with nouns, Apati, Akumara, AbrAbma^a* Avidya, AQraddhA, 
Avratya. 

d. But there are a number of exceptions, In which the accent is on 
the final syllable, without regard to the original accentuation of the final 
member: thus, for example, acitrA, a^rlrA* aviprA, ayajniyA, anA- 
amakA, aBthurl, anA^u. ajarayu, anAmayitnu ; and in amitra enemy, 
and avira unmanly, there is a retraction of the accent from the final syllable 
of the final member to its penult 
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2. e. The prefixes eu and due have this tendency in a much 
less degree, and their compounds are very variously accented, now 
on the prefix, now on the final syllable, now on the accented syllable 
of the final member; and occasionally on either of two syllables. 

f. Thus, for example, aubhadra, aiivipra, aupakva, aubrfthmana, 
BubhifaJ ; autlrthfi, suvaaanfi, aufarathi, aupaqfi, aucitrd ; su^eva. 
Buhotp: Buvira is like avira; — durmitra, dufvapnya; and duochuna 
(168 b), with irregular retraction of accent (^unfi). 

3. g. The compounds with sa are too few to furnish occasion for 
separate mention ; and those with the interrogative prefix in its various 
forms are also extremely rare in the Veda; examples are kucara, kat- 
payfi, k&bandha, kunazmamd., kiimftra, kuyava, kufdva. 

1289. The verbal prefixes are sometimes used in a general ad- 
verbial way, qualifying a following adjective or noun. 

a. Kxampies of such combinations are not numerous in the Veda. 

Their accentuation is various, though the tone rests oftenest on the pre- 
position. Thus, fidhipati over-lord^ aparupa mu-form, pr&tiqatru oppos- 
ing foe^ prfipada fore part of footy pranap&t great-grandchild y vfpakva 
gtitte donCy a&mpriya dear; upajihvikfi aide tongue (with retraction 

of the accent of jihva) ; antardeqfi intermediate directiony pradiv forward 
heaveuy prapitfimaha (also prapitamaha) great-grandfather, pratijani 
opponenty vyadbyd midway. These compounds arc more frequent with 
possessive value (below, 1306). 

b. This use of the verbal prefixes is more common later, and some of 
them have a regular value in such compounds. Thus, ati denotes excess, 
as in atidura very /Vzr, atibhaya exceeding /cur, fitipuru^a (VB.) chief 
man; adbi, superiority, as in adhidanta upper-toothy adbiatri chief woman; 
abhi is intensive, as in abhinamra much incliuingy abhinava apan-new, 
abhirucira delightful; & signifies aomewhaty as in fikutila aomewhat crookedy 
anila hluiah; upa denotes something accessory or secondary, as in upa- 
purftna additional Purana; pari, excess, as in paridurbala very weak; 
prati, opposition, as in pratipakfa oppoaing aidty pratipustaka copy; 
vi, variation or excess, as in vidura very far, vip&i^f}^ greyiahy vik^udra 
reapectively amall; Bam, completeness, as in BOmpakva quite ripe. 

1290. Other compounds with adverbial prior members are quite irreg- 
ularly accented. 

Thus, the compounds with puru, on the final (compare the participles 
with puru, 1284b): as, purudaamfi, purupriya, puruqoandrfi; those 
with punar, on the prior member, as punarpava, punarmagha, punar- 
yuvan, punanraBU (but puna^BarA etc.) ; those with Bat^s, Bating, 
Batyfi, the same, as Batdmahant, Batindmanyu, Baty&mugra; a few 
combinations of nouns in tp and ana with adverbs akin with the prefixes, 
on the final syllable, as purafitf, purahBthfttf, upariqayanfi, pr&tabsa- 
vanfi ; and miscellaneous cases are mithdavadyapa, h&riqcandra, filpa- 
qayu, Bfidlivaryfi, y&cchrefth& and yftvaoohre^tlifi’ Jy6g&mayftvin. 
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1291. One or two exceptional cases may be noted, as follows : 

a. An adjective is sometimes preceded by a noun standing toward It 
in a qnasi-adverblal relation expressive of comparison or likeness; e. g. 
qukababhra (VS.) parrot-brown^ drnftmpdu (TR.) soft as wool, prftigLa- 
priya dear as life, ku9e9ayarajoxiipdu soft as lotus-pollen, bakSlina 
hidden like a heron, mattamfttangagftinin moving like a maddened elephant, 

b. An adjective Is now and then qualified by another adjective: e. 
kpqpaita dark-gray, dhumrArohita grayish red: and compare the adjec- 
tives of intermediate direction, 1257 c. 

C. The adjective purva is in the later langnage frequently used as 
final member of a compoudd in which its logical value is that of an adverb 
qualifying the other member (which is said to retain its own accent). Thus, 
dpstapurva previously seen, parinltapurva already married, aparijii&- 
tapurva not before known, Boxnapitapurva having formerly drunk soma, 
Btripurva formerly a %ooman. 

III. Secondary Adjective Compounds. 

1202. a. A compound having a noun as its final mem- 
ber very often wins secondarily the value of an adjective, 
being inflected in the three genders to agree with the noun 
which it qualifies, and used in all the constructions of an 
adjective. 

b. This class of compounds, as was pointed out above 
(1247. III.), falls into the two divisions of A. Possessives, 
having their adjective character given them by addition of 
the idea of possessing; and B. those in which the final 
member is syntactically dependent on or governed by the 
prior member. 


A. Possessive Compounds. 

1293. The possessives are noun-compounds of the pre- 
ceding class, determinatives, of all its various subdivisions, 
to which is given an adjective inflection, and which take 
on an adjective meaning of a kind which is most conve- 
niently and accurately defined by adding having or pos^^ 
sessing to the meaning of the determinative. 

a. Thus: the dependent suryatejAs suns brightness becomes the 
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possessive Bftryatejas the hr%ghtn€B$ of the eun; 7 ajflakftm& 

detire of eacrifiee becomes yaj&ikftma having desire of sacrifice; the 
descriptive bfhadratha great chariot becomes the possessive bf^h&d- 
ratha having great chariots; dhaata not hand becomes ahaBt& handless ; 
durgandhi ill savor becomes durgdndhi of ill savor; and so on. 

b. A copulative compound la not convertible into an adjective directly, 
any more than is a almple noun, but requires, like the latter, a possessive 
au/flx or other means : e. g, vflgghaetaTant, doqagui^, rajastamaska, 
a^irogriva, an^gyajus. A very small number of exceptions, however, 
are found: thns, Bomendrd (TS.), Bt6mapf^tha (VS. TS.), haaty^qabha 
(f B.), daainiqka (GhU.), and, later, cakramuaala, Baddnanda, saccid-i 
ananda, aankbyayoga (as n. pr.), baldbala* bhutabhautika. 

0. The name given by the native grammarians to the possessive com- 
pounds is bahuvxibi: the word is an example of the class, meaning pos- 
sesBing much rice. 

d. The name "relative”, instead of possessive, sometimes applied to 
this class, is an utter misnomer ; since, though the meaning of such a com- 
pound (as of any attribntlve word) is easily cast into a relative form, its 
essential character lies in the possessive verb which has nevertheless to be 
added, or in the possessive case of the relative which most be used: thus, 
mahSkavi and ftyiirdft, descriptive and dependent, are "relative” also, 
who is a great poet, and that is life-giving^ but bphadratha, possessive, 
means who has a great chariot^ or whose is a great chariot, 

1294. a. That a noun, simple or compound, should be added to an- 
other noun, in an appositive way, with a value virtually attributive, and that 
such nouns should occasionally gain by frequent association and application 
an adjective form also, is natural enough, and occurs in many languages; 
the peculiarity of the Sanskrit 'formation lies in two things. First, that 
such use should have become a perfectly regular and indefinitely extensible 
one in the case of compounded words, so that any compound with noun- 
final may be turned without alteratioii into an adjective, while to a simple 
noun must be added an adjective-making suffix in order to adapt it to 
adjective use: for example, that while basta must become bastin and 
bfibu must become bfibumant, biraijILyabaBta and mab&b&bu change 
from noun to adjective value with no ‘added ending. And second, that 
the relation of the qualified noun to the compound should have come to be 
so generally that of possession, not of likeness, nor of appurtenance, nor of 
any other relation which is as naturally involved in such a construction : 
that we may only say, for example, xnabftbftbub puruqa^ man with 
great aims, and not also mah&b&bur mapib jewel for a great arm, or 
mabftbfibavah qftkbftb branches like great arms. 

b. There are, however, in the older language a few derivative ad- 
jective compounds which imply the relation of appurtenance rather than that 
of possession, qnd which are with probability to be viewed as survivals of 
a state of things antecedent to the specialization of the general class as 
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possessive (compare the similar exceptions under possessive suffixes, 1230g» 
1233f). Examples are: vi9vaiiara of or for all men, belonging to all 
(and so -carfa^it -kfiti, -gotra, -manuBf -ftyu» and aar- 

v&pa^u, Bapt&mfinu§a), vi9v&9ftrada of every autumn, vipathA for 
had toads, dvirdj& [battle ] of two kings, d^vappftha carried on horseback, 
vir&pastya abiding with heroes, purn&maBa at full moon, adevaka for 
no divinity, bahudevata or -tya for many divinities, apariaaihvatBara 
not lasting a fall year, ekada9akapfila for eleven dishes, Bomendra for 
Soma and Indra, And the compounds with final member in ana mentioned 
at 1296 b are probably of the same character. But also In the later lan- 
guage, some of the so-called dvigu-compounds (1312) belong with these: 
so dvigu itself, as meaning worth two cows, dvin&u bought for two ships ; 
also occasional cases like devfiaura [saihgr&mal of the gods and demons, 
narahaya of man and horse, cakramusala with discus and club, g^u- 
talpa violating the teacher's bed. 

1295. The possessive compound is distinguished from its sub- 
strate, the determinative, generally by a difference of accent. This 
difference is not of the same nature in all the divisions of the class ; 
but oftenest, the possessive has as a compound the natural accent 
of its prior member (as in most of the examples given above). 

1296. Possessively used depeiideut compounds, or pos- 
sessive dependents, are very much less common than 
those corresponding to the other division of determinatives. 

a. Further examples arc: mayUraroman having the plumes^ of pea-- 
cocks, agnltejas having the brightness of fire, jn&tfmukha wearing the 
aspect of relatives, pAtikAma desiring a husband, hastip&da having an 
elephant’s feet, rajanyabandhu having kshairiyas for relatives. 

b. The accent is, as in the examples given, regularly that of the 
prior member, and exceptions are rare and of doubtful character. A few 
compounds with derivatives in ana have the accent of the final member: 
e. g. indrapana serving as drink for Indra, devasAdana serving as seat 
for the gods, rayisthana being source of wealth; but they contain no 
implication of possession, and arc possibly in character, as in accent, de- 
pendent (but compare 1294 b). Also a few in a8» as npcAk^aB mcn- 
beholding, npv^aB men-benring, kfetrasadhaB field-prospering, are pro- 
bably to be judged in the same way. 

1297. Possessively used descriptive compounds, or pos- 
sessive descriptives, are extremely numerous and of 
every variety of character; and some kinds of combination 
which are rare in proper descriptive use are very common 
as possessives. 

a. They will be taken up below in order, according to the char- 
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acter of the prior member — whether the noun-final be preceded by 
a qualifying adjective, or noun, or adverb. 

1S98. PoBsesBive compounds in which a noun is preceded by 
d qualifying ordinary adjective are (as pointed out above, 1280 f) 
very much more common than descriptives of the same form. 

a. They regularly and naually have the accent of their , prior member : 
thus, anydrupa of other form^ ugr&bfihu having powerful armsj jivd- 
pntra having living sons, dfrghdqmaqru longbearded^ bphdcchravas of 
great renown, bhdrimilla many-rooted^ mahavadha hearing a great wea- 
pon^ viqvdrupa having all forms, qiikrdvangA of bright color, qivabhi- 
marqana of propitious touch, satydsaihdha of true promises, s&rvfijiga 
whole-limbed, Bvdyaqas having own glory, h&ritasraj wearing yellow 
garlands. 

b. Exceptions, however, in regard to accent aro not rare (a seventh 
or eighth of thh whole number, perhaps). Thus, the accent is sometimes 
that of the final member; especially with derivatives in aa, as tuvirddhas, 
purupdqas, ppthupdJcqas, and others in which (as above, 1296b) a 
determinative character may be suspected : thus, uruJrdyaB beside urujrf, 
univy&oaB beside uruvyde, and so on; but also with those of other 
final, as pjuhdata, qitikdkqa etc., kpqpakdrpa, citradfqlka, tuvi- 
qdqma, pjukrdtu, ppthupdrqut puruvdxtman, raghuyaman, vl(}u- 
pdtman. In a very few cases, the accent is retracted from the final to 
the first syllable of the second member : thus, afibubheda, tuvlgrlva, 
puruvira, pururdpa, qitibahu (also qitib&liu). The largest class is 
that of compounds which take the accent upon their final syllable (in part, 
of course, not distinguishable from those which retain the accent of the 
final member) : for example, bahvannd, nilanakhd, puruputrd, 
vlqvSflgd, Bvapatl, tuvipratf, ppqnipaml f., darqataqrl, putlrajjd, 
aaitajftu, pythugm&n, bahuprajds. 

0* The adjective vfqva all, as prior member of a compound (and 
also in derivation), changes its accent regularly to viqvd; adrva whole, all 
does the same in a few cases. 

1299. PoBBOBsive compoundB with a participle preceding and 
qualifying the final noun-member are numerouB, although Buch a 
compound with airople descriptive value is almost unknown. The 
accent is, with few exceptions, that of the prior member. 

a. The participle is oftenest the passive one, in ta or na. Thus, 
ohinndpakqa with severed wing, dhytdrfiqtra of firmly held royalty, 
hatdmfttp whose mother is slain, iddhignl whose fire is kindled, uttftnd- 
hasta with outstretched hand, pr&yatadakqii^ having presented sacrificial 
gifts; and, with prefixed negative, driftavlra whose men are unharmed, 
dtaptatanu of unbumed substance, diiabhimlfttavarpa of untarnished 
color. Exceptions in regard to accent are very few : there have been noticed 
only paryastikqfit vyastakeqi f., aeblimaparpfi. 
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b. Examples occur of a present participle in the same situation. In 
about half the (accentuated) instances, it gives its own accent to the com- 
pound: thus, dynt&dyftman. dhpyidwar^a etc., ^uo&dratha, rd 9 ad- 
vataa etc., bhr^ajjanman etc., saxhy&dvlra, 8 tandyadama« sldhad- 
irti; in tho others, the accent is drawn forward to the final syllable of 
the participle (as in the compounds with governing participle: below, 1309): 
thus, drav&tpfi^i etc. (drav&t also occurs as adverb), rap 9 &dOdhaD, 
svan&dratha, arc&ddhuma, bhand&dlfti, krand&difti. With these last 
agrees in form Jardda^fl attaining old age^ long-lived; but its make-up, 
in view of its meaning, is anomalous. 

O. The RV. has two compounds with the perfect middle participle as 
prior member : thus, hamefaed eouraers (perhaps rather 

having hameaaed their eouraers^ and dadpQ&n&pavi (with regular accent, 
Instead of dddp9&na, as elsewhere irregularly in this participle) with con- 
spicuous wheel-rims, 

d. Of a nearly participial character la the prior element in ^rutkarpa 
(RV.) of listening ear; and with this are perhaps accordant didyagni and 
sthdragman (RV., each once). 

1300. Possessive compounds having a numeral as prior member 
are very common, and for the most part follow the same rule of 
accent which is followed by compounds with other adjectives: ex- 
cepted are those beginning with dwi and tri, which accent in general 
the final member. 

a. Examples with other numerals than dvi and tri are: ekacdkra, 
eka9lr9an, ekapad, c&tura£iga, c&tufpaksa, p&iic&iiguri, p&iic&u- 
dana, 9&<jla9va, 9atpad, saptdjihva, sapt&matp, af^apad, aft^putra, 
n&vapad, n&vadvara, d&9a9fikha, d&9a9lr9an, dvada9ara, trifi9&d- 
ara, 9 at&parvan, 9 at&dant, Bah&srapaman, Bah&sramula. 

b. Exceptions in regard to accent are but few, and have the tone on 
the final syllable, whatever may be that belonging originally to the final 
member; they are mostly stems in final a, used by substitution for others 
in an, i, or a consonant: thus, caturakgfi etc. (ak 9 &n or fikfi: 431), 
fa^ahfi etc. (dban or fihar: 430 a), da 9 avp 9 & etc. (vf 9 an), ekaratrd, 
etc. (rEtri or ratrl), ekarefi etc. (^c); but also a few others, as ga^- 
yog&, agtayogfi, 9 at&rgh&, eahaararghfi, ekapard (P). 

O. The compounds with dvi and tri for tho most part have the ac- 
cent of their final member : thus, for example, dvijinman, dvidhdra, 
dvibdndhu, dvivartani, dvipdd; tritdntu, trinabhi, tri 96 ka, trlva- 
rfitha, tricakrd, tri 9 lr 9 &n, tripdd. A number of words, however, follow 
the general analogy, and accent the numeral : thus, for example, dvipakga, 
dviqavaSf dwyasya, tr{ 9 andhi, tryara, tryll 9 ir, and sometimes dvi- 
pad and tripad in AV. As in the other numeral compounds, a substi- 
tuted stem in a is apt to take the accent on the final: thus, dvivygd 
and trivr 9 a, dvirfijd, dviratrd, tryftyufd, tridivd; and a few of other 
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character with trl follow the same mle: thus, trika^Ef trin&k&y tri- 
bandhu, tryudh&a, tribarhia, etc. 

d* The neater, or also the feminine, of numeral compoundi is often 
used BiihstantiTely, with a colleetlTe or abstract valnc, and the accent is 
then regularly on the final syllable: see below, 1312. 

1301. Possessive compounds having as prior member a noun 
which has a quasi-adjective value in qualifying the final member are 
very frequent, and show certain specialities of usage. 

a. Least peculiar is a noun of material as prior member (hardly to be 
reckoned as possessive dependents, because the relation of material is not 
regularly expressed by a case: 286): thus, hfranyahaata gold-handed^ 
hfrail^aBraJ vWi golden garlands^ fiyahathuna having brazen supports^ 
rajatdnftbhi of silver navel. 

1302. Especially common is the use of a noun as prior member 
to qualify the other appositionally, or by way of equivalence (the 
occasional occurrence of determinatives of this character has been no- 
ticed above, 1280 d). These may conveniently be called appo- 
sition a 1 possessive s. Their accent is that of the prior member, 
like the ordinary possessive dcscriptives. 

a. Examples sre : dqyapar^a horse-winged^ or having horses as wings 
(said of a chariot), bhOmigpha having the earth as house, {ndrasakhi 
having Indra for friend^ agnihotp having Agni as priest, gandharvapatiii 
having a Gandharva for spowe, qur&putra having hrro-sons, jaramptyu 
having old age as mode of death, living till old age, agnivasas firc-clad, 
tadqnta ending with that, c&racakfus using spies for eyes, vifnuqar- 
mailfiman named Vishnurarman; and, with pronoun instead of noun, 
tv^Uta having thee us messenger, tadapas having this for work. Ku cp- 
tions 111 regard to accent occur here, as in the more regular descriptive 
formation : thus, agnijihvd, vpf anaqya, dhumaqikhd, pavinasa, asau* 
ntma, tatkula, etc. 

b. Not infrequently, a substantively used adjective is the final member 
in such a compound : thus, fndrajye^^ha having Indra as chief, manah- 
faqtha having the mind as sixth, somaqreB^ha of which soma is best, 
ekapari of which the ace is highest (?)i asthibhuyas having borw as the 
larger part, ehie/!y of bone, abhirupabhuyistha chiefly composed of worthy 
persons, daq&vara having ten as the lowest number, cint&para hiving 
meditation as highest object or occupation, devoted to meditation, nihqvasa- 
parama much addicted to sighing. 

C. Certain words arc of espeoJal frequency in the compounds hero de- 
scribed, and have in part won a peculiar application. Thus; 

d. With ftdi beginning or adika or &dya first are made compounds 
signifying the person or thing specified along with others, such a person or 
thing ei eefera. For example, deva mdr&dayah the gods having Indra as 
first, 1. e. the gods Indra etc., mancyftdin munln Mariei and the other 
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•ages, sviyambhnvftdyftti saptal *te manava^ thote uven Manus, 
SvSyambhuva etc,, agniftomadikftii the sacrifices Agnishtoma and so on. 
Or the qualified noun is omitted, as in annapftnendhan&dini food, drink, 
fuel, etc., dftnadharmftdikaih oaratu bhav&n Ut your honor practise 
liberality, religious rites, and the like. The particles evam and iti arc also 
•ometlmes used by substitution as prior members: thus, evamadi vaca- 
ziain words to this and the like effect; ato 'ham bra vim i kartavyah 
■aihoayo nityam ityftdi hence I say ^^accumulation is ever to be made'' etc. 

e. Used in much the same way, but less often, is prabhpti begin- 
ning: thus, viqvftvaBuprabhptibhir gandharvaih with the Gandharras 
Vifvdviuu etc. ; especially adverbially, in measurements of spaco and time, 
as tatprabhpti or tatal^prabhpti thenceforward. 

f. Words meaning foregoer, predecessor, and the like — namely, 
phrva» pdrvaka, pura^sara, puraskpta, purogama — arc often 
employed in a similar manner, and especially adverbially, but for the most 
part to denote accompaniment, rather than antecedence, of that which is 
designated by the prior member of the compound: e. g; smitapurvam 
with a smile, anftmayapraqnapurvakam with inquiries after health, 
pitftmahapurogama accompanied by the Great Father. 

g. The •toun mfttrft measure stands as final of a componnd which is 
used adjectively or in the substantive neuter to signify a limit that Is not 
exceeded, and obtains thus tbe virtual value of mere, only: thus, Jala- 
mfttrepa vartayan living by water only (lit. by that which has water 
for its measure or limit), gsurbhacyutim&trepa by merely issuing from 
the womb, pr&My&trikamfttrsi^ sy&t let him be one possessing what does 
not exceed the preservation of life; uktamatre tu vacane hut the words 
being merely uttered. 

h« The noun artha object, purpose is used at the end of a compound, 
in the adverbial accusative neuter, to signify for the sake of or the like : 
thus, yajfiaaiddhyartham in order to the accomplishment of the sacrifice 
(lit. in a manner having the accomplishment of the sacrifice as its object), 
damayantyartham for DamayantVs sake (with Damayanti as object). 

L Other examples sre ftbhft« kalpat in the sense of tike, approaching : 
thus, hemftbha gold-like, mptakalpa nearly dead, pratipannakalpa almost 
accomplished; — vidh&» in the sense of kind, sort: thus, tvadvidha ^f 
thy sort, puruqavidha of human kind; — prftya, in the sense of mostly, 
often, and the like: thus, duhkhaprftya full of pain, t|i^apr&ya abound- 
ifip vn grass, nirgamanaprfiya o/len pomp out; — antara (in substantive 
neuter), in the ‘sense of ocher: thus, deqfintara another region (lit. that 
which has a difference of region), Janmftntarftpi ocAer existences, qakh&ntare 
in another text. 

1303. In appositional possessive compounds, the second member, if it 
designates a part of the body, sometiroea logically signifies that part to which 
what is designated by tbe prior member belongs, that on or in which it is. 
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a« Thus, butter-backed ^ m&dhujihva honey-tonguedf 

nifkigriva and ma^igrlva necklace-necked, patrahasta veeael-handed, 
v^rab&hu lightning-armed, asynmukha blood-faced, kil^odhan mead- 
uddered, v^i^athara aaerifiee-belUed, vftfpakaptl^ in the 

throat, 9raddhamaxia8 with faith in the heart,- with irregular accent, 
dhumftkfX f. amoke-eyed, a^rumukhl f. tear- faced; and kh&lihasta 
ring-handed (kh&dl). In the later language, such compounds aie not in- 
frequent with words meaning hand: thus, ^astrapftpl AavtVip a aword in 
the hand, laguijahaata carrying a ata/f. 

1304. Of posaesBive compounds having an adverbial element as 
prior member, the most numerous by far are those made with the 
inseparable prefixes. Their accent is various. Thus: 

a. in compounds with the negative prefix a or an (in which the latter 
logically negatives the imported idea of possession), the accent is prevailingly 
on the final syllaf>1e, without regard to the original accent of the final member. 
For example : ananta having no end, abal4 not poaaeaaing atrength, arath& 
without chariot, aqraddha faithless, amapi without ornament, aqatrii 
without a foe, nvarman not cuiraased, adant toothleaa, apad footleaa, 
atej&8 without brightnesa, an&rambhax^ not to be gotten hold of, apra- 
timfind incomparable, aducchund bringing no harm, apak^apucchd 
without aides or tail. 

b. But a number of examples (few in proportion to those already in- 

stanced) have the prefix accented (like the simple dcscriptives ; 1288 a): 
thus, dk^iti indestructible, dgu kineleas, dgop& without shepherd, ajivana 
lifeless, dn&pi without friends, f. without young, dmptyu death- 

less, dbrahman without priest, dvyacas without extension, dlxavis without 
oblation, and a few others; AY. has dprajas* but (IB. aprajds. A very 
few have the accent on the penult: namely, aqefas, ajani, and avlra 
(with retraction, from vird), aputra (do., from putrd); and AY. has 
abhraty, but UY. abhrfttt. 

c. In compounds with the prefixes of praise and dispraise, BU and 
dus, the accent is in the great majority of cases that of the final member: 
thus, BUkdlpa of easy make, Bubhaga well portioned, Bundk^atra of 
propitious star, Buputrd having excellent sons, BUgopa well-shepherded, 
Buklrti of good fame, BUgdndhi fragrant, Bubfihu well-armed, Buydihtu 
of easy control, Bukrdtu of good capacity, BUhard good-hearted, BuaidJ 
well-garlanded, Buvdrmap well-cuirassed, BUvasaB well-clad, Buprdniti 
well guiding; durbhdga ill-portioned, durdfqlka of evil aspect, durdhdra 
hard to restrain, durgdndhi ill-savored, durftdhi of evil designs, dur- 
dhdrtu hofd to restrain, du^^dritu 'Aard to excel, duratyetu hard to cross, 
durdhur ill-yoked, dun^dman ill-named, dunrdaaa ill-clad. 

d« There are, however, a not inccnsiderable number of instances in 
which the accent of these compounds is upon the final syllable: thus, 
au9iprd well-lipped, avapatyd of good progeny, BUBaziikA9d of good aspect, 
BVldkgurl well-fingered, BvlfU having good arrows, BUpIwdB well fatted; 
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and componndB with derivatives in ana, as 8UTiJfifin& Map 
sOpasarpa^A of taty approach, du^eyavand. hard to shake; and AV. has 
auphalA and subandhu against UY. suphdla and aubAndhu. Like 
avlra, auvira shows retraction of accent. Only dur&^ir has the tone on 
the prefix. 

e. On the whole, the distinction by accent of possessive from deter- 
minative is less clearly shown in the words made with au and dua than 
in any other body of compounds. 

f. The associative prefix aa or (less often) aah& Is treated like an 
adjective element, and itself takes the accent in a possessive compound: 
thus, aAkratu of joint will, aAn&man of like name, aArupa of similtir 
form, sAyoni having a common origin, aAvftcaa of assenting words, aAtoka 
having progeny along, with one's progeny, aAbrAhmana together with the 
Brahmans, aAmula with the root, aantarde^a with the intermediate directions ; 
aahAgopa with the shepherd, aahAvataa accompanied by one's young, sahA- 
patni having her husband with her, aahApurufa along with our men. 

g. In KV. (save in a doubtful case or two), oul^ aaha in such com- 
pounds gives the meaning of having with cne, accompanied by; and, since 
aaha governs the instrnmontal, the words beginning with it might be of the 
prepositional class (below, 1310). But in AV. both aa and aaha have this 
value (as illustrated by examples given above); and in the later language, 
the combinations with aa are much the more numerous. 

h. There are a few exceptions, in which the accent is that of the final 
member: thus, aajoaa, aajoBaa, Bad^ 9 a, aaprAthaa, aabAdhaa, aamanyu 
and AY. shows the accent on the flnal syllable in aAhgA ((Tl. aahga) and 
the substantivized (1312) aavidyutA. 

i. Possessive compounds with the exclamatory prefixes ka etc. an: 
too few in the older language to furnish ground for any rule as to accent: 
kAbandha is perhaps an example of such. 

1305. Possessive compounds in which a verbal prefix is used 
as prior member with adjective value, qualifying a noun as final 
member, are found even in the oldest langiiagii, and are rather more 
common later (compare the descriptive compounds, above, 1289; and 
the prepositional, below, 1310). They usually have the accent of 
the prefix. 

a. Most common are those made with pra, vi, and aam : thus, for 
example, prAmahaa having exceeding might, prAqravaa widely famed; 
vfgriva of wry neck, vyafiga having limbs away or gone, limbless, vijAni 
wifeless, viparva and vlparua jointless , vyadhvan of wide ways, vimanaa 
both of wide mind and mindless, vfvftcaa of discordant speech; sAmpatnl 
having one's husband along, sAmmanaa of accordant mind, aAtheahaara 
accompanied by a thousand, aAmokaa of joint abode. Examples of others 
are : AtyOrmi surging over, Adhivaatra having a garment on, Adhyardba 
with a half over, Adbyakfa overseer, Apodaka without water, abhirupa 
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of adapted character^ Avatoka that /toi aborted^ fcnajiaa of favorable mind, 
udojas of exalted power, nimanyu of aemagtd fury, nirmiya fru from 
guile, nirhasta handleee, 

b. lu a comparatWely small namber of cases, the accent is otherwise, 
and generally on the final: thus, avake^&y upamanyiht ▼l^aph4» ▼i9ikh& 
(AY. vi 9 ikha), vikarpA, sammatf, etc. ; in an Instance or two, that of 
the final member: thus, sam^f^varl having a totwmon young. 

1306. Possessive compounds with an ordinary adverb as prior 
member are also found in every period of the language. They usu- 
ally have the accent which belongs to the adverb as independent word. 

a. Kxamplus arc: Aatyuti bringing near help, nvddeva, calling doom 
the gads, itduti helping on thiti side, ih&citta with mind directed hither, 
daksinatAskaparda wearing the braid on the right side, nwAdharman 
of various character, purudhApratIka of manifold aspect, vi^vAtomukha 
with faces on all sides, sadyAuti of immediate aid, vi^urdpa of various 
form, smAdudhan with udder, adhAstallak^man with mark below, eka- 
tomukha with face on one side, tAth&widha of such sort. 

b. An instance or two of iiregulAi accent are met with : thus, puro- 
ratha who.w chariot is foremost, evaihkratu so~minded. 

1307. a. It was pointed out in the preceding chapter (1222 h) 
that the indifferent suffix ka is often added to a pure possessive 
compound, to help the conversion of the compounded stem into an 
adjective; especially, tvlierc the final of the stem is less usual or 
manageable in adjective inflection. 

b. Alio, the compound possessivo stem occasionally takes further a pos- 
scs.sivc-Tnaking suffix : thus, ya9obhag{n, BU9iprin, varavan^t dlrgha- 
sutrin, pu^yavagbuddhikarznin, sutasomavant, tftdpgrupavant, 
trayoda 9 advIpavant, nfirakapftlakun(}alavant, amptabuddhimant. 

c. The frequent changes which are undergone by the final of a stem 
occurring at the end of a compound are noticed further on (1315). 

1308. The possessive compounds are not always used in the 
later language with the simple value of qualifying adjective; often 
they have a pregnant sense, and become the equivalents of depen- 
dent clauses; or the having which is implied in them obtains virtu- 
ally the value of our having as sign of past time. 

a. Thus, for example, prAptayftuvana possessing attained adolescence, 
i. e. having arrived at adolescence; anadhigataqftBtra with unstudied books, 
i. e. who has neglected study; kptaprayatna possessing performed effort, 
i. e. on whom effort is expended; anguliyakadarqanflvaB&na having the 
sight of the ring as termination, 1. e. destined to end on sight of the ring; 
udd^tavifftdaqalyab having an extracted despair •arrow, i. e. when I shaU 
have extracted the barb of despair ; qrutavlBtftrah kriyatftm let him be 
made with heard details, i. e. let him be informed of the details ; dp^faviryo 
me r&mah Rdma has seen my prowess, bhagnab]i&];^4f’ dvijo yathft like 
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the Brahman that broke the poU^ ukhftnfiaxn ffiih yathS like a sage that 
has epokin falsely. 

B. Compounds with Governod Final Member. 

1309. Participial Compounds. This group of compounds, 
in which the prior member is a present participle and the final mem- 
ber its objecti is a small one (toward thirty examples), and exclusi- 
vely Vedic — indeed, almost limited to the oldest Vedic (of the 
Rig-Veda). The accent is on the final syllable of the participle, 
whatever may have been the latter’s accent as an independent word. 

a« Examples arc: vid&dvasu \cinning good things^ k^ay&dvira 
governing (k^ayant) heroes ^ taraddve^aa overeominij (tarant) /ves, &bha- 
r&dvaau brinying.good things, codayanmati inciting (coddyant) devotiony 
mandayatsakha rejoicing friends, dh&raydtkavi sustaining sages, mad- 
hayddra3rl bestowing wealth. 

b. In sadddyoni sitting in tiie lap (aadat quite anomalously for sSdat 
or sadat), and spyhayadvari^ emulous of color, the case-relation of the 
final member is other than accusative. In. pataydn mandaydtBakbam 
(liV. i. 4. 7), pataydt, with accent changed accoriliiiAly, represents patay- 
dtsakham* the final member being understood from the following word. 
Vidddaqva is to bo Inferred from its derivative v&idada^vi. Of this 
formatio!! appear to be jamddagnl, pratddvasu (prathddP), and tras- 
ddasyu (for trasdddasyu P). It was noticed above (1288 c) that yuyujft- 
ndsapti is capable of being understood as a unique compound of like 
character, with a perfect instead of present participle; sadhadifti^ on 
account of Its accent, is probably possessive. 

1310. Prepositional Compounds. By this namo may be 
conveniently called those combinations in which the prior member 
is a particle having true prepositional value, and the final member 
is a noun governed by it. Such combinations, though few in num- 
ber as compared with other classes of compounds, are not rare, cither 
in the earlier language or in the later. Their accent is so various that 
no rule can be sot up respecting it. 

a. Examples are: dtyavi passing through the wool, atir&trd over- 
night, atixnfttrd exceeding measure', ddhiratha lying on the chariot, adhl- 
gava belonging to the cow; adhaspadd under the feet, adhoakyd below 
the axle; dnupatha following the road, anupurvd following the one pre- 
ceding^ one after another, anufatyd in accordance with truth, anukdla 
down stream, etc. ; dntaspatha (with anomalously changed accent of aiitdr)» 
within the way, antard&vd within the flame (?), antfirhoetd in the hand ; 
dntigyha near the house; apiprdpa accompanying the breath (prft];|Ld), dpl- 
vrata concerned with the ceremony, apiqarvara bordering on night, apikarpd 
next the ear; abhijiiu reaching to the knee, abhivira ami abhisatvan over- 
coming heroes; apathi on the road, adeva poinp to the gods, fijarasd 
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reaehing old age, up to tweloe; upakakfA readiing to theam- 

pits, upottamd next to lastj penultimate; upAribudhna above the bottom, 
upArimartya rising above mortals; tiroJanA beyond people; nlh«alA out 
of the house; paripAd (about the feet) snare, parlhaatA about the hand, 
bracelet; parAkfa out of sight, parAznitra beyond measure, parogavyilti 
beyond the fields, para^sahasrA (pAra^Bahasra, above a thouiond ; 
purokfA in front of the eyes; pratidosA toward evening, pratilomA 
against the grain, pratikilSL up stream, prntyiLk^n be fore the eyes ; bahib* 
paxidhi outside the enclosure; Tlpathl outside the road; aamakfA close 
to the eyes, in sight, 

b. Compoands of this character are in the later language especially 
common with adbi: thus, adhyAtma relating to the soul or self, adkl- 
yaj&a relating to the sacrifice, etc. 

0. A su:fflxal a is sometimes added to a final consonant, as in upAnasA 
on the wagon, AvyugA until daybreak. In a few instances, the suffix ya 
is taken (see above, 1212m); and in one word the suffix in: thus, pari- 
panthfn besetting the path, 

jd. The prepositional compounds are especially liable to adverbial use : 
see below, 1313 b. 

Adjective Compounds as Nouns and as Adverbs. 

1311. Compound adjectives, like simple ones, arc freely used 
substantively as abstracts and collectives, especially in the neuter, 
less often in the feminine; and they are also much used adverbially, 
especially in the accusative neuter. 

a. The matter is entitled to special notice only because certain forms 
of oombination have become of special frequency in these uses, and because 
the Hindu grammarians have made out of them distinct classes of com- 
pounds, with separate names. There is nothing in the older language which 
by its own merits would call for particular remark under this head. 

1312. The substantively used compounds having a numeral as 
prior member, along with, in part, the adjective compounds them- 
selves, are treated by the Hindus as a separate class, called dvigu. 

a. The name is a sample of the class, and means of two cows, said 
to be used in the sense of worth two cows; as also paficagu bought for 
five cows, dvinAu worth two ships, pAficakapAla made in five cups, and 
so on. 

b. Vedic examples of numeral abstracts and collectives are: dvirAJA 
[combat] of two kings, triyiigA three ages, txipoiaxik apace of three leagues, 
trldivA the triple heaven, paficayoJanA space of five leagues, ^a^UdiA six 
days' time, da^AngulA ten fingers' breadth; and, with suffix ya» sahasrAhpyA 
thousand days' journey. Others, not numeral, but essentially of the same 
character, are, for example: anamitrA freedom from enemies, nikilbiyA 
freedom from gwlt, savldyutA thunderstorm, vihpdaya hearilessness, and 
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B^dirdaya heartineUf BudlTi protperity by day, Bumfgi and su^alrani 
protperity with beasts and birds. Femininea of like nee aio not quotable 
from RV. or AY. ; later occur aneh aa triqatl three hundred (481), trllokl 
the three worlds^ pafioamfUi aggregate of fine rooli. 

o. Aa the examples ahow, the accent of words thus used la Tarlons; 
but It la more prevailingly on the Anal syllable than In the adjective com- 
pound a in their ordinary use. 

1318. Those adverbially used accusatives of secondary adjec- 
tive compounds which have an indeclinable or particle as prior mem- 
ber are reckoned by the Hindu grammarians as a separate class of 
compounds, and called by the name avyaylbhftva. 

a. This term is a derivativq^ from the compound verb (1094) made up 

of avyaya uninflected and and means conversion to an indeclinable. 

b. The prepositional compounds (1310) are especially frequent in thlr 
use; thus, for example, anuqvadh&m by one’s otsn will, abhipOrvAm 
and parovar&m in succession, IdvAdaqdm tip to fioeloe, pratidofdm at 
evening, aamakqdm in sight. Instances given by the grammarians are: 
adhiharl upon Hari, uparAiam with the king, upanadam or upanadl 
near the river, pratyagnl fotsard the fire, pratiniqam every night, nir* 
inakqikam with freedom from flies. 

0. A large and important class Is made up of words having a relative 
adverb, especially yathiv as prior member. Thus, for example, yath4va94iii 
as one chooses (vdqa toiU), yath&kptdm as done [before], according to 
usage, yathftnftmd by name, yathftbhBgdin aceordirsg to several portion, 
yathft&g&m and yathftparu limb by limb, yatrakdmam whither one wUl, 
y&vanmfttr&m in some measure, j9irni]Tvim as long as one lives, ygvat- 
adbandhu according to the number of relations. 

d. These compounds are not common in the old language; RV. has 
with yathfi only four of them, AY. only ten; and no such compound is 
used ad j actively except yftoohreqtha RY., y&vacohreptb4 AY. as good as 
possible. ()B. has yathSUrln, yathEoirfn, y4tlifikftma» ydthikrata as 
adjectives (followed In each case by a correlative tAth&). The adjective use 
in the later language also is quite rare as compared with the adverbial. 

e. Other cases than the accusative occasionally occur ; thus, instrumental, 
as yath&saihkhyena, yathftqaktyft, yathepBaytt^ yathftpratigupiiB ; 
and ablative, as yath&uoityftt. 

f. A class of adverbs of frequent occurrence is made with aa: e. g. 
aakopam angrily, aBdaram respectfully, aaamitam with a smile, aawi- 
qeqam especially. 

g. Other adverbial compounds of equivalent character occur earlier, and 
are common later: for example, ptakann&m without work, nBnBrathBm 
on different chariots, ubhayady^a two days in succession, oltrapadakra- 
mam with wonderful progress, pradBoa^Orvam with accompaniment of 
a gift; etc. 

Whitnsy, Onmmar. 2. ed. 
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Anomalous Compounds. 

1814. As in every Isngnage, compounds are now and then met 
with which are of anomalous character, as exhibiting combinatioDs 
of elements not usually put togeiher, or not after such a method, or 
for such a purpose. Some of these, especially of those occurring in 
the old language, may well be noticed here. 

a. Compounds hoTlng a particle as final member: as, apratf having 
no equal, tuvlprati mightily oppotinff, itathft refusing, vitatha false, 
yathStathd as it recMy is, ai^sahA prosperity in companionship, aniha and 
anamutra having no here and no yonder, etc. 

b. Agglomerations of two or more elements out of phrases : thus, aham- 
ptUrvA sapsr to^he first, BhsanxittBxk eoriiest for preeminence, mamasatyA 
contest for possession, ItihiaA legend (iti hft "sa thus, indeed, it icasj, 
nagbaxnarA and naghfirlgA not, surely, dying or coming to harm, kuvitsa 
some unknown person, tadidartha having just that as aim, kucidarthin 
having errands in every direction, kScitkarA doing all sorts of things, ku- 
hacidvfd wherever found, akutagoidbhaya out of all danger, yadbhavigya 
Whai"is~Uhbe, etc. 

0. Agglomerations in which the prior member retains a syntactic form : 
as, anyonya and paraspara one another, avaraspara inverted, 

d. Aggregations with the natural order inserted : e. g. pitfimahA and 
tatlmahA grandfather, putrahata with his sons slain, janv&knA and 
-jiavakta with bended knee, dantaj&ta provided with teeth, BomapahrtA 
deprived of soma, paUktirUdhas having groups of gifts, gojara old bull, 
agr4|ilivA» agranftsikfi, etc. tip of the tongue, of the nose, etc. Compare 
also 1891 o. 

e. Aggregations of particles were pointed out above (1111a); also 
(1188e) cases In which nA and ma are used in composition. 

f. In late Sanskrit (perhaps after the false analogy of combinations 
like tad anu, viewed as tadanu. with tad as stem instead of neuter accu- 
sative), a preposition is sometimes compounded as final member with the 
noun governed by it: e. vpkifftdhaa or vpkg&dhastflt under the tree, 
dantAnta^ji between the teeth, bhavanopari on top of the house, satyavinA 
without truth. 


Stem-finals altered in Composition. 

1310. Trangfera to an a-form of declengion from other less 
common finals, which are not rare in independent use, are especially 
common in the final members of compounds. Thus : 

a. A Siam in an often drops its finsl consonant (compare 429 a» 
487): examples sre akga* adhva. arwa, aatha, aha. t^fa. brahma, 
mflrdha. rUa. loma, vgea, 9 va» saktha. Bimeu 
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b. An i or I li ehinged to a: ex&mplos are uR gni a , afijsla» a^ra, 
knkga^ khira. nada* n&bha, bhtlma» rRtra, sakha. 

0* An a ia added after a final consonant, and aometimes after an 
u-vowel or a diphthong (compare 309): examplea are goa» traoa; udap 
pada. 9 arada; apa; dhurap pura; ahnap a^manap adhnap rijfia; 
anasap ayasap iyngap uraaap enaaap tamasap maaaaap yijuf a. rajasa. 
rahasa* varoasap vedasa, ^reyaaap aarasa; bhruvap divap gavap 
gfivap nEva. 

d. More sporadic and anomalous cases are such as : apaima-da (-dant)p 
pafioa-ga (-gag). aJEika-pa (-pad). gata-bhlgE (-bhigaj). vlpag-oi 
(-oit). yathE-pura (-puras). 

Loom Conotruotion with Compounds. 

1310. In the looseness of unlimited and fortuitous combination, 
especially in the later language, it is by no means rare that a word 
in composition has an independent word in the sentence depending 
upon or qualifying it alone, rather than the compound' of which it 
forms a part. 

a« Examples are: rfiyEskEmo vigvEpsnyaaya (RV.) detirouB of 
iUUenjoyabU wealth ; aAb6r uruodkrib (RV.) eauting relief from distress ; 
mahEdhane Erbhe (RV.) in great contest and in small ; BTEnEih gTEig- 
tbyakEmab (A(^S.) desiring superiority over his fellows i brEhmapEft 
ohrutagllaTpttaaampaimExi ekena vE (AGS.) Brahmans endowed with 
learning t character, and behavior ^ or with one [of the threej; oittapramEthtnl 
bElE deyfinEm apt (MDh.) a girl disturbing the minds even of the gods; 
yasigfhayaoanEd pgyagpilgaaya oo ’bhayob (RO ot the words of both 
Vasishtha and Bishyagringa, sltEdrayyEpaharape gastrEpEm Euga^ 
dhaaya oa (M.) in ease of stealing ploughing implements or weapons or mediea- 
mentf Jyotigfim madhyaoErl (H.) moving in the midst of the stats; dEra- 
pEtraih ca mpnmayam (M.) a wooden and an earthen vessel ; ayandane 
dattadpggib (9-) trtfh epe fixed on the chariot; taaminn ullambitaingtab 
(KSS.) dead and hanging upon it. 


33 * 



APPENDIX. 


A. The following text is given (as proposed above, 3) in order 
to illustrate by an example the variety of Sanskrit type in use. It 
is given twice over, and a transliteration into European letters fol> 

' lows. The text is a fable extracted from the first book of the Hito* 
pade^a. 

The Hunter^ Deer, Boar, and Jackal. 

^ WW WTV: I W 

I iTW ^ 

ni I fT?r^ ipf ftvR ^ fH: i 

X?r WH I I 

^ vmA i 

•n*i idluwwifKnfirwT^ 

I I I 

iwfT ^ n 

I H^T ^ I Wft IWIIfV' 

nni laiiO i n)<i i P i f»rw 

l[Tiftnm nwtifm I wiftit ifl{ 

fim: « ^ w unit <f inflftr i 

fwf i 

fW II 
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M I I rw^M*) ^ snv: i ^ 

«ncn%: i *iw[^ ^ ??:« 

fra#T git 5^ 1^i*rRT ??t: i g^g rig m icq 

far sqrtft ^ 


cwTtrmtT; i 


sRirfU iifnt 

■Rf^^ nTThnSg^i^ II 

?RT^ TR irf^?R^T^T^TBff tH^grTT 
»pT5^7tig5»(TWl7?ll I'H^ mW{\ 

«gq f^fi*^i mm i 


srfWfwn^ gjisnfW lAorm^ ifOTiri 
Wffi^jfii ?ffn iw Scni^if^niviji ii 

vnm I m mfi Jwid wtaR r Mfrafn i WHS UWIIQ^IIli 

wraftwifw OT^fw wfwrft *iiiauiid4lHH ingw^ wrrdiihfatm 
Hwrapftw I wwfiHW Hi|jwwi TwwwTiw^ ^igw wfir fiiw: w i^wnw; oswwi 
WHS I wwi it RW^ I 

RWRis irrot fwrt mwcA wifwiiwii; i 
^sfiwWllitTO ^jgRT WTOt WW: II 

&8U kaly&]^akatakavft8t«vyo bhftiravo nftma vyftdha{u ea 
ofit nsadA mfiAsalubdliah Ban dhanur ftdftya Tindhyfttavimadliyaih 
gatah. tatra tena myga eko vyftpftditah. mrgam ftdiya gaohatA 
tena ghorAkyti^ Bukaro dy^t^ls* ^^taa tena m^gam bhumAu ni- 
dh§ya Biikarah ^arepa hatah. Bukareil^A *py Agatya pralayagha- 
naghoragarjanaih kytvA aa vyAdho mugkadege hata^ ehlnnadruma 
iva papAta. yatalb: 

Jalam agnlih vi^aih gaatraih kfudvyAdhi patanaih gire^, 
nimittaih kiihcid AaAdya dehl prApAir Timuoyate. 
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atrintare dirsbarAvo nftma Jambukati paribbramaiin ihlr- 
irtU tin mftin mn^avyidhaalikarin apa^yat. ilokyi 'ointayad 
aaAu: aho bhigyam. mahad bhojyaih aamupaathitam. athavi: 
aointitini du^khAni yathil Vi ’Vinti dehlnim, 

Bukhiny api tathi manye daivam atri *tirioyata. 
bhavatu; efim madaiir miaatrayaih aamadhikam bhojanam 
me bhavifyati. tata^ prathamabubhukfiyiih tivad imini avi- 
duni mi&ainl vihiya koda^^itanllagnaih aniyubandhaih khadiml 
’ty uktvi tathi ’karot. tata^ ohixme aniyubandhe drutam utpa- 
titena dhanufi h^di bhinnatL aa dirghariva^ paftcatvaih gata]|;i. 
ato *ham bravimi: 

kartavya^ aaiheayo nityaih kartavyo ni ^tiaaihoaya^; 
atiaai^oayado9ei;ia dhanu^i Jambuko hata^. 

B. The following text is given in order to illustrate by a suffi- 
cient example the usual method of marking accent, as described 
above (87). In the manuscripts, the accent-signs are almost invariably 
added in red ink. The text is a hymn extracted from the tenth or 
last book of the Rig-Veda; it is regarded by the tradition as uttered 
by Vio voice (i. e. the Word or Logos). 

Hymn (X. 125) from the Big-Veda. 



^ (mf? ushniu n u 

PfgjTT 

rfT Si}^: gpnf ^ « 

Rgi # u: mfiily ji ^ 

55?!^ *rt ?T ^ rJ SRjrfq ii g ii 

gi? *n^M: i 

ft rFrf^ ft h » 

fHIft i I 
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si*]iy ?IT II ^ li 

^ ^ Rn(HW I 

fTtft 1^ f?^% HqHi*^ (qwiHi^^ goftW ProrfH II b ll 

^•^Hoi. ^nffi' ^ 4i*-yi(*iHiiJn fsrrfr \ 

^ ^ ^ ^ *lfeJlfn4ffl jrf^i ft II ^ II 

ab&ifa rudribhir viaubhl; oarSmy ah&m Kdl^ftir uti Tl^vi- 
derlli^, ah&m mltriv&ru^o ’bhi bibharmy ah4m Indrfigni ah5in 
a^vfno 'bha. 1 . 

ah&ih Bomam fthantoam bibharmy ah&ih tv& 9 ^ram ut& ph 9 &];^am 
bhAgam, ahAih dadhftmi drAvinaih [havlfmate BuprftvyA yAJa- 
mAnftya sunvate. 2. 

ahAih raft^I saihg&manl v&Bunftih oikitufi prathama yaj&Iy&nfiiQf 
tarn mft devi vy adadhu^ purutrA bhArlBthfttrftm bhdry 
&ve 9 &yantim. 3. 

mAyft b 6 Annam atti y 6 vip&^yati yA]|;;L prapiti yA lih 9 f* 9 i 6 ty uktAm, 
amantAvo maih ta upa k^iyanti ^rudhf ^ruta ^raddhivAih te 
vadftmi. 4. 

ahAm evA BvayAm idAxh vadftmi Juf^aih devebhir utA manufebhi^, 
yAxh k&mAye tAxh-tam ugrAxh kfpomi tAm brahmai^axh tAm ffiib 
tAih Bumedham. 5. 

ahAxh rudraya dhAnur a tanomi brahmadvf^e ^Arave hAntava u, 
ahAm janftya BamAdaxh kfiaomy ahAxh dyAvftpi^thivI A vive^a. 0. 
ahAm suve pitAram asya murdhAn mAma yonir apBV antAh Ba- 
mudre, tAto vi ti^fhe bhuvana ’nu vigvo ’ta ’rndih dyaih vary- 
mA ^6 ’pa Bpf'^ftmi. 7. 

ahAm evA vata iva prA vftmy ftrAbhamftnft bhuvanftni v{ 9 vft, 
paro diva parA ena pjthivyfti ’tavftti mahina BAm babhhva. 8 . 

C. On the next page is given, in systematic arrangement, a 
synopsis of all the inodes and tenses recognized as normally to be 
made from every root in its primary conjugation, for the two common 
roots bhu be and kp make (only the precative middle and peri- 
phrastic future middle are bracketed, as never really occurring). 
Added, in each case, are the most important of the verbal nouns and 
adjectives, the only ones which it is needful to give as part of every 
verb'system. 
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ybbu be. Present-system. Perfect-system. AoiUt^system. Future-systems. 



SANSKRIT INDEX 


The references in both Indexes tre to paragraphs. In this one, many 
abbrevlatloDS are used; but it is believed that they will be found self- 
explaining. For example, ’^pron.” is pronunciation; ’^euph.” points out 
anything relating to phonetic form or euphonic combination; ''pres.”, 
present-system; "ini” is intensive; "des.” is desiderative ; and so on. 
prefixed hyphen denotes a suffix; one appended, a prefix.' 


a, pron. etc., 1^22; eombinatlon 
with following vowel, 126, 127; 
loss of Initial after a and o» 186, 
176 a; resulting accent, 196 a; not 
liable to gui^ 236a; lightened 
to i or u, 249; lost in weakened 
syllable, 263. 

a, as union-vowel in tenae-infiection, 
621c, 631. 

-a, prlmy, 1148; scdry, 1208, 1209; 
-a in -aka, 1181 ; — a-stems, 
dcln, 326 — 34; from rdcl a-st, 
333, 964; in compsn, 1270, 1287a. 
a- or an-, negative, 1121a — c; in 
compsn, 1283ir., 1288a, 1304a, b. 
-aka, prmy, 1181 ; aka-stems some- 
times govern accus., 271 c; scdry, 
1222J, k. 

-aki, see 1221 b. 
p^akg, pf., 788. 
akgara, 8. 

akgdn, dkai, 349f, 431. 
aghoya, 34 b. 

yao or afio, pf., 788b; pple, 966b, 
967 c; stems ending with, 407 — 
10 . 

-aj. 219 a, 383 k. 6. 
y^aflo, see ao. 

euph., 219 a; pres., 694, 687; 
pf., 78o; tva-ger’d, 991 d. 

-a^^a, 1201a. 

-at, 383k. 3 — and see -suit, 
-ata, see 1176 e. 


-ati, see 1167 g. 

-atu, see 1161 d. 

-atnn, see 1196 e. 

-atra, see 1186 e. 

-atha, see 1163c. 

-athu, see 1164. 

y^ad, impf., 621 c; cans., 1042g. 

-ad, 383 k. 4. 

adhi, loss of initial, 1087 a. 
adhika, in odd numbers, 477 a, 478 b. 
yan,^e^h., 192b; pres., 631. 

an-, see a-» 

-ana, 1160; stems in eompm, 1271, 
1296 b. 

anafwfih, euph., 224b; deln, 404. 
-ana, 1160. 

-ani, 1169. 

-anl, 1160. 

-aniya, 962, 966, 1216 b. 
anu, changed to inn after an-, 
1087b. 

-anu, see 1162c. 
anudatta, 81. 
anudattatara, 90 c. 
anunaaika, 96 a, 78 a. 
anuvrata, with aoens., 272. 
anugtdbh, euph., 151 d. 
anuavara, pron. etc., 70—3; trans- 
literation, 73 c. 
aneh&a, dcln, 419. 

-ant or -at, of pples, 684, 1172; 
their dcln, 443ff. 


► S 
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-anta, 1209 d. 
anta^sthR, 31, 51a. 
antarat in compaii, 13021. 

-anti, see 1221c. 
anyji- deln, 523. 
ap or ap» dcln, 151 e, 393. 
apl,. loss of initial, 1087 a. 

-abha, 1199. 

abhinihlta-circumflex, 84 e. 

V'am». pres., 634; aor., 862. 

-am« infln. in, 970 a; gerund, 995. 
-am&, see 1166b. 

-aye, infln. in. 970 f, 975 b. 

-ara, see 1188 d. 
arl, dcln, 343 g. 

-aru, see 1192a. 

p^arth, so-called, 104b, 1056, 1067. 
artha, in compsii. 1302 h. 
aryaxn&n, dcln, 436 a. 
arvan, &^ant, 455. 
l/arh, pres., 613; pf., 788; aor., 
8G2; desid., 1029 b. 

-ala, see 1189b. 
alpaprSpa, 37 d. 

y/av, aor., 338, 908; pple, 954 e; 

inf., 968 e; ya-gerM, 992c. 
ava, loss of initial, 1087a. 

-ava, see 1190a. 
avagraha, 16. 

[/avadhlr, so-called. 104b. 
avay4j, avaya, 406. 
avyayibh&va, 1111 d, 1313. 

|/ae attain, pf., 788; aor., 834 b, 
837—9, 847; fut., 936c; inf., 
968 d. 

p^ac eat, pf., 803 a des., 1029 b, 
1031; caus., 1042 n. 

V'aB be, pres., 636, 621 e; pf., 800m; 
in peripbr. conjn, 1070—2, 1073 d ; 
in ppial peripbr. phrases, 1075 d; 
in empd conjn, 1093, 1094. 

Ym throw, pres., 761c; aor., 847; 

pple, 956 e; inf., 968c. 
as final, euph. treatment of, 175; 

exceptional cases, 176. 

^B, 1151; dcln of stems in, 411ff, ; 
aB-stems in compsn, 1278, 1296 b 
1298 b. 

-as, infill, in, 970 a, 971. 
aa&n, &8pj, 398, 432. 

-aBl, 1198. 

&apj, euph., 219: and see aa&n. 
-aBe, infln. in, 970o, 973 a. 

BBth&n, &8thi, 343 i, 431. 

-anna, see 1195a. 

-asnu, see 1194d. 
yah say, pf., 801a. 



ft, pron. etc., 19, 22; combination of 
final, 126, 127; elision of initial, 
135 d; ▼pddhiof a»236ff.; ligh- 
tened to i or i, 250 ; to a» 250c; 
in pres., 661 — 6, 761 f, g; in aor., 
884; in pple, 954 c; in des., 
1028 d. 

with ablative, 293 c, 983 a. 

-ft, 1149. 

ft-stems, dcln, 347 ff. 

-ftka, see 1181 d. 

-ftku, see 1181 d. 

-fttu, see 1161 d. 
fttman, used reflexively, 514 a. 
fttmane padam, 529. 
ftdi, ftdika, ftdya, in compsn, 1302d. 
-ftna, in pples, 684. 1175; used in- 
stead of mftna, 741 a, 752 e, 1043 f; 
-ftna in other derivatives, 1175 a. 
-ftni, see 1223b. 

-ftnu, see 1162c. 
finuxiftBikya. 36 a. 

>/ftp, 10^; pf., 783 d; aor., 847, 
^2; des., 1030. 
ftbhft, ill compsn, 13021. 
ftm, impv. 3d sing, in, 618. 
ftmrofita, 1260d. 

-ftyana, 1219. 

-ftyi, 1220. 

-ftyya, 966 c, 1051 f, 1218. 

-ftra, see liaSd, 1226b. 

-ftru, see 1192a. 

-ftla, see 1227a, 12451. 

-ftlu, see 1192b, 1227b. 

V'ftB, pres., 619 c, 628; inf., 968d; 
periph. pf., 1071c; in ppial periph. 
phrases, 1075c. 
is, ftB&n, ftsya, 398b, 432. 
ftB final, euph. treatment of, 177. 

1, pron. etc., 19, 20, 22; 1 and y, 
50; combinations of final, 1!^, 
129, 797f; with preceding a-vowel, 
127; from ya. 252, 784c, 769, 
922 b, 954b; cases of loss before 
y, 233a. 

1, union-vowel, 254, 555b; in pres., 
630, 631, 634, 640; in pf., 796— 
8, 803; in aor., 876 b, 877; in 
fut., 934, 935, 943; in pple, 956; 
in infill., 968; in des., 1031. 
i-stems, dcln, 335 ff. ; from rdcl i- 
Bt., 354; in compsn, 1276, 1287c; 
sometimes govern accus., 271 f. 
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yi po, pf., 783b, 801d; fbt., 936*; 
ya-ger’d, 992 », e; int, 1002«, 
1021b; Mui., 10421; in ppUl 
periphr. phtuei, 994e, 107&4; 
peripbr. eonj., 1071 f; ineg. comb, 
with prefixes, 1087 e; In eompd 
conjn, 1092b. 
p'i (in, Inv) tend, 716 a. 

-1, prmy, 1166; scdry, 1221. 

-Ika, puny, 1186 c; scdry, 1222.1, 1. 
•ika, fern, to >aka, 1181c, 12221. 
yioh, 608b, 763 b. 

•(i. 219 a, 363 k. 6. 

-it, 383 k. 3; adTbl, 1109 a. 

•ita, 1176a, b,d. 

(tl, uses of, 1102 a— c; peculiar 
construction with. 268b: abbrev’d 
to tip 1102d. 

-itip see 1167 g, 

-ItUp see 1161c. 

-itnUp see 1196. 

•itrEp see 1186e. 

V^idh or indh, euph., 160 c: aor.. 
836,837,840 b. 

ym (or inv)p 699 b, 709, 716 a, 


-iOp 1183, 1230; In-stems, dcln, 
438ff. ; in compsn, 1276, 1287e; 
sometimes govern accus., 271 b; 
used participially, 960 b. 

-inap see 1177b, 1209c, 1223 f. 
inakfOp 1029 c. 

-ineyap see 1216 d. 

|/invp sec in. 

-ibha, see 1199a. 

-Imap 1224 a. 

-ixnan, sec 1168 i — k. 

ly in enph. comb^i from an i-vowel. 

129 a, c, d, 362 b. 

-iyap 1214. 
iyakfEp 1029r. 
lyantp dcln, 461. 
ir-stems, dcln, 392. 
irap see 1188e, 1226b. 
irajyap Iradhap 1021a. 
l/ilp caus., 1042 b. 

-ilap see li89b, 1227a. 

Iva. enph., 1102. 

-ivEp see 1190a. 

-ivasp see 1173b. 
yiB desire^ pres., 608 b, 763 b; inf., 
968d; desid., 1029 b. 
yif send, caus., 1042b. 

-iga* see 1197b. 

-i9(hap 467—70, 1184. 

-iyi^Up 1194. 

-iSp 1163; is-stems, dcln, 411 if. 


ip proii. etc., 19, 20, 22; combina- 
tions of final, 126,* 129, 797 f; 
with preceding i^vowel, 127; cir- 
cumflexed, 128; uncombinable in 
dual etc., 138; i as final of stem 
in verbal compsn, 1093, 1094. 

Ip union-vowel, 254; in tense-in- 
flection, 666 b, c; of pres., 632— 
4; of impf., 621, 631—4; of a- 
aor., 880b, 888—91 ; of int., 

1004 ff.; i for ip 900b, 986a, 
968 d, f. 

I-stems, dcln, 347 ff. 

-ip 1166; to i before added sfx, 
471b, 1203 d, 1237 c, 1239 b; in 
compsn, 1249 d. 

-ikap see 1186c. 

plkgp aor., 862; desid., 1029b; 

periph. pf.. 1071c, 1073a. 
yi^, pres., 628, 630; pf., 783d. 
ita- for eta-forms In optative, 738b, 
771 d, 1032a, 1043c. 

-itip see 1167g. 

-itUp see 1161c. 

-inap prmy, see 1171b; scdry, 
1223 d. 

-Iman, see 1168j. 
iyap conj.-stem, 1021b. 

-iyap 121x5. 

-iyaBp 467 — 70, 1184; stems in, 
dcln, 463 if. 

yir, pres., 628; pf., 783 d, 801 d; 

pple, 967 b. 

-irap see 1188e. 

-iVEp see 1190a. 
p'i^p pres., 628, 630. 
i^varap with infln., 984, 987. 
plgp euph., 276 a. 

-ifEp see 1197. 
yThf euph., 240 b. 

Up pron. etc., 19, 20, 22; u and Vp 
67; combinations of final, 126, 
129; with preceding a-vowel, 127; 
from ya» 262, 784, 769, 922 b, 
954 b, 956 d; cases of loss before 
Vf 233 a; final u gunated in scdry 
derivation, 1203 a. 

U-stems, dcln, 335 ff.; from rdcl li- 
st, 354; desid. u-stems govern 
accus., 271a. 

-Up 1178; -u in -ukUp 1180a. 

-ukap 1180; stems sometimes govern 
accus., 271 g. 
ukfdup dcln, 426b. 
ynehy 608 b, 753 b. 
yujhp periphr. pf., 1071c. 
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yoftohy pres., 75S. 
u^Rdi-anfflxei, 1138 a. 

"Utf 383 k. 3. 

-utra» aee 1185e. 

-utp* 16 e 1182 b. 

-ut^ see 1163d. 

yud or und, pres., 69ia, 758a; 

pple, 957 d; deiid., 1029 b. 
dd, udaka, ud&n» 398b, 432. 
udfttta, 81. 

-Una* see 1177c. 

-uni, see 1158e. 
upadhmSnlya, 69. 

^ubj, aor., 862. 

)/ubh or umbh, pres., 694, 758a. 
•ubha, see 1199a. 
ubh& 3 ra, dcln, 525 c. 
ur or UB as 3d pi. ending, 169 b. 
ur-stems, dcin, 392. 

-lira, see 1188f, 1226b. 

-url, 1191a. 

-ula, see 1189b, 1227a. 
uv in euph. comb’o from an u-tow- 
el, 129 a, c, d, 352b, 697 a. 
u^dnaa, u^diiR, dcln, 355 a, 416. 
j/ug, pres., 603b; ya-ger'd, 992b; 

periphr. pf., 1071 f. 

-UBa, see 1197c. 

Ufas, oupb., 168a; dcln, 415 b. 
-Ufi. see 1221 e. 
ugpih, enph., 223 a. 

-UB, 1154; UB-stems, dcln, 411 ff. 
UB#. 371 J. 

UB or ur as 3d pi. ending, 169 b. 


u. pron. etc., 19, 20, 22; combina- 
tions of final, 126, 129, 797 f; 
with preceding a-vowel, 127; 
circumflexed, 128; uncombinable 
in dual, 138 a. 
d-stems, dcln, 347 ff. 

-u, 1179. 

-uka. see llSOf. 

-dtp. see 1182b. 

-dtha. see 1163d. 

Adhan. ddhar. Adhaa. 430d.^ 
dna. in odd numbers, 477a, 478b. 
-dna, see 1177c. 

-dra, see 1188f. 

ArJ, euph., 219a. 
ydruu. so-called, 104b, 713; pf., 
601 g, 1071 e; ya-ger’d, 992 e. 
-uga. see 1197c. 
dgman. 31, 59. 

ydh remove, infln., 968 c; ya-ger*d, 
992 c. 


ytih eontider, euph., 240b, 745a; 
pres., 894 d, 897 b. 


ff pron. etc., 23—6; objectionable 
pronunciation and transliteration 
as pi. 24 a ; question of p or ar in 
roots and stems, 104d, e, 237; 
combinations of final, 126, 129; 
with preceding a-vowel, 127; ex- 
ceptions, 127 a; impedes change ot 
preceding a to g. 181a; changes 
succeeding n to p. 189 ff.; gupa 
and vpddhi increments of, 235 ff.; 
irregular changes, 241, 243; vari- 
able final p of roots (so-called #). 
242. 


p-roots, root-nouns from, 983 b, g. 
p-stems, dcln, 369 ff. 
p. variable (so-called p). roots in, 
242, 245b; their passive, 770 e; 
aor., 885, 900 b; prec., 922 a; fat, 
935 a; pple, 957 b; root-infin., 
971; gerund in ya. 992 a. 
yp. euph., 242e: pres., 608a, 699a, 
753 b, 643d, m 5, 716a; passive, 
770 c; pf., 783 a; aor.. 834 a, 
837 b, 840 b, 847, 853, 862; pple, 
957 b; int, 1002 e; cans., 10421; 
cans, aor., 1047. 

-p. see 1182b. 

pl.^!. bad transliterations for p. p. 


/pp or arc. pf., 788a; aor., 862, 
894 d, 897 b; ya-ger’d, 992 b 
p'peh, 608, 753 b; pf., 788 b. 

-pj, 383 k. 5. 

KrW or pj or arj atreteh out, pres., 
758a; pf., 788b; aor., 894 d, 897b. 
p'priv. 716 a. 

-pt. 383 k. 3. 
pti^. euph., 219. 
p'pd. pple, 957 d. 

Vpdh. pres., 694; pf., 788 a; aor., 
832, 837, 838, 840a, 847, 862; 
des., 1029 b, 1030. 
pbhukgdn. dcln, 434. 
yjn$ pf., 788 b. 
phan^ dclii, 450 e. 


p. pron. and occurrence, 23 — 6; ob- 
jectionable pronunciation and trans- 
literation as pi. 24 a; as alleged 
final of roots, 104 d, 242 (and 
see p. variable); changes succeed- 
ing n to 9. 189 ff. 
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), pnn. and oceumnee, 23 — 6; ob- 
jeetlonable pronunciation and trans- 
literation as or Iri. 24 a; its 
gUJ^increment, 23d. 

{it {rit bad transliterations for {« 24 a. 

1,23.. 

6 * pron. etc., 27 — 9; combinations of 
final, 131^3, 135; with final a- 
vowel, 127 ; uncombinable in dual 
etc^, 138 a, b, f ; gui^ of 1 and i, 
235 ff.; from radical fi, 250 d; as 
alleged final of roots, 251, 761 f. 
e* infln. in, 970a, 971. 
eka» dcln, 482 a, b; uaed as article, 
482 c; in making 9*8 477 a, b. 
ekaoruti, 90 c. 

1 /edh, pf., 790 c; desid., 1029 b, 
1031b; periph. pf., 1071c. 

-ena. 1223 e. 

-enya, 966 b, 1038, 1217. 

-eya* 1216. 

-eyya, 12166. 

•era, see 1201 a, 1226 b. 

•eru, seo 1192 a. 

-elima, 966 d, 1201a. 
eupb., 176 a. 

Bi, pron. etc., 27—9; combination 
with final a-vowel, 127; as final, 
131—3 ; vpddhl of i and i, 235 ff.; 
as alleged final of roots, 261, 761 e; 
for union-vowel i in tense-inflec- 
tion, 555 c; for e in subj. endings, 
561a. 

fti as gen.-abl. ending, 365 d. 

0 » pron. etc., 27 — 9; com' ination 
with final a-rowel, 127; as final, 
131, 132, 134, 135; before suffix 
ya, 136 b; uncombinable, 138c, f; 
for final as, 175, 176; ar, 179 a; 
gui^a of u and u* 235 ff. ; as alleg- 
ed final of roots, 251, 7(31 g. 
oxht euph., 137 b. 

-otpt see 1182b. 
odana, eupb^ 137 b. 

-ora, see 12 ()la. 
oftha, eupb., 137 b. 
oifthya, 49. 

fill, pron. etc., 27 — 9 ; combination 
with final a-vowel, 127; as final, 
131, 132, 134 b; vpddhi of u and 
Q, 235 ff. 


pron. etc., 67 — 9; makes heavy 
syllable, 79; occurrence as final, 
148, 170a; for the labial and gut- 
tural spirants, 170 d; from finals, 
146, 170 a, 172; from r, 144, 178; 
allows change of s to 183. 

ik or ih, pron. etc., 70 — 3; makes 
heavy syllsble, 79; occurrence ss 
final, 148; allows change of s to 
9, 183 ; occurrence, 204, 212, 213 e. 

k, pron. etc., 39, 40; relation to o, 
42; to Q, 64; 8 to a after, 180 ff.; 
added to final 211 ; from o, by 
reversion, 214 ff.; as final, and in 
Internal combination, 142, 217; 
fiom 9 , do., 145, 218; from 9 , 
226 e; anomalously from t, 151a; 
to t» 151c. 

-ka, prmy, 1186; scdry, 1222 ; ka 
in -uka, 1180a; in -aka, 1181. 
-kata, see 1245k. 
kai^tl^ya putiurai, 39. 
ykan, pf., 786 e; aor., 899 d. 
ylrath, so-called, 1056. 
t/kam, aor., 868 ; pple, 955a. 
kampa, 78 d, 87 d, 90 b. 
kdmyant, eupb., 212 . 

-kara, 1201a. 
karmadharaya, 1263 a. 
ykal, caus., 1042 g. 
kalpa in compsn, 13021. 
ykaa, pple, 956 b. 
t/kft, int. (?), 1013 b.^ 
kftma, with accus., 272; in compsn 
with infin.-stem, 968 g. 
kftmya as denom.-sign, 1065. 
kftra, in sound-names, 18. 
j/ka^, Int, 1017. 
ylras, periph. pf., 1071 f. 
klyant, dcln, 461. 
ykir, 766. 

p^klrt or kj^, so-called, 1056. 

|/kii, pres., 633. 
y^kuo, caus., 1042 h. 
ykup, pres., 761a; aor., 840b; 
pple, 956 b. 

ylrumBr, so-called, 104b. 
kuvid, accent of verb with, 695 e. 
ykf make^ pres., 714, 715, 855a; 
pf. 797 c, 800 k; aor. 831, 834 a 
-40, 847, 894 d; int, 1002 g, b; 
prefixes s, 1087 d ; in periph. 
conjn, 1070 — 3; in compd conjn, 
1091—4; special constructions, 
268s. 
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yiLXt kir ieatier, 242b; prea., 766; 

tor., 886; prefixes s, 1087 d. 
ykx ecmmimofoiif int, 1002 d, 
1019b. 

cut, pres., 768; tor., 847, 
862 a; fut, 936 b. 

-kpt> see 1106. 
kpt-suffixes, 1138t. 

-kptraB, see 1105. 

ykppf pres., 746b; tor., 834b; 

cans., 1042b. 
kp9& as pple, 968. 
pOcpp, 102 a; enph., 226 f; pf. 790c; 
aor., 916a, 920a; fut., 935d, 
936(1; inf., 968 d. 

V2clp, 26; pf., 786t; fut., 935b, 
936 d. 

-kni, see 1176 d. 

^knu, caus., 10421. 
ylcrand, pf., 794 d; aor., 847, 861a, 
890b; int, 1002g, h, 1017. 
ykram, pres., 745 d; aor., 833, 847, 
899 d, 904 a; fut. 935 b; pple, 
95d;a; inf., 968 d; tvft-ger’d, 991b; 
des., 1031b; caus., 1042 g; in 
pcripbr. conj., 1070 c. 
ykti, cans., 10421. 

caus., 1042 n. 
y'krudh, aor., 847. 
ykru9, aor., 916a, 920 a. 
kroptu, kroigftf, 343 k, 374. 
)/klam, pres., 745 d, 761a, 763; 

pple, 955a. 
pOklid, pple, 957 d. 
aor., 916 a. 

ks, combinations of, 146, 221. 
yk^an, pple, 951 d; inf., 968 e. 
ykaam, pres., 763; fut., 935 b; 
pple, 955a, 956 b; inf., 968 d; 
caus., 1042g. 
kf&m, dcln, 388. 
pic^ar, aor., 890. 
pksal, caus., 1042 n. 
plLpfi, pres., 761 e; pple, 957 a. 
kfSma as pple, 958. 
plcai possesi, pres., 755; caus., 
1042d, 1. 

p'kfi destroy^ pres., 761b; fut., 
935a; pple, 957 a ; ya-ger’d, 922a; 
caus., 10421. 
ykpud, pple, 957 d. 

/kpudhy pres., 761a; aor., 847. 
l/kpubh, pple, 956 b. 
ksfi^pra-circuInflex, 84 a. 
pres., 626. 

p'kp^d, pple, 957 d. 


kh» pron. etc., 39; relation to p, 61b. 
yUthBXL or khft, 102a; pass., 772; 
pf., 794e; aor., 890 a; pple, 966b; 
inf., 968 e; ya-gerM, 992a; caus., 
1042g. 
pkhfi, 102 a. 

plLhld, pf., 790 b; pple, 957 d. 
l/khud, khun, int., 1002 g, h. 
pQchyft, aor., 847, 894c ; fut, 936e. 

g, pron. etc., 39 ; relation to 42 ; 

from J by reversion, 214 ff. 
gata* in compsn, 1273 c. 

|/gam, 102 a; pres., 608 b, 747, 
855a; aor., 833, 834b. 837-40, 
847, 831e, 887b; pf., 794e, 805a; 
fut, 943 a; pple, 954 d; int, 
1002g, b, 1003 ; des., 1028e, 1031b ; 
caus., 1042g; root-noun, 383b. 
|/gal, int, 1002 d. 
yg& I/O, 102a ; pres., 660; aor., 830, 
836, 839, 884, 894 c; desid., 1028 d. 
)/g& sinp, 251; pres., 761 e; aor., 
894d, 912; pple, 954c; inf., 968f ; 
ya-ger’d, 992a; caus., 1042 J, k. 
ygSh or gah, pple, 956 e; int., 
1002 d. 

l/gir, gil, 756; caus., 1042b. 
ygu, int, 1002 d. 
guna, 27, 235 ff. 

V'gup, aor., 863a; inf., 968 c; ya- 
ger’d, 992c; des., 1040. 
ygUT, pres., 756; aor., 834 a; pple, 
957 b. 

y'guh, eupb., 155b, d, 223b, 240c; 
pres., 745c; pf., 793i; aor., 847, 
852, 916a, 920a, f; inf., 968e; 
ya-ger’d, 992 c; raus., 1042 b. 
ygf ainp, eupb., 242b; aor., 894 d. 
ygX swallow, eupb., 242b; pres., 
756; aor., 836; inf., 968 d; int, 
1002d. 

ygX (or jfigp) wake, 1020; aor., 867, 
871. 

y'gpdh, pf., 786a; tor., 847. 

go, eupb., 134a, 236 b ; dcln, 361 c, f. 

gdha, gdhi, 233 f. 

ygrath or granth, pres., 730 a; 

pf., 794b; caus., 1042 h. 
v'grabh or grab, eupb., 155 b, 223 g; 
pres., 723, 729, 731, 732, 904d, 
1066 b; pf., 794 c, 8011; aor., 
834b, 847, 900b, 904a, b; fut. 
936e; pple, 956d, e; Infln., 968f; 
pass., 998f; des., 1031b; caus., 
1042 b. 

V^gras, pple, 956 b. 
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ygULf pies., 761 e; aor.,*912; pple, 
957«; cans., 1042 j. 
gl&ikt 4cln, 361a. 

gh. pron. etc., 30; h derlTed from, 
66: from h, by reyeiBion, 214ff., 
40i 

yghafy cans., 1042 g. 
yghaB» enph., 167, 233 f; Jakf 
from, 640; pf., 794 d; aor., 833, 
847; pple, 954e. 
gho^avant, 34. 

>^ghrft, pres., 671, 749 a; tv&-ger*d, 
991 d; ya-ger'd, 9^c; cans., 
1042 d. 

fif pron. etc., 39; occurrence as final, 
143, 386. 2, 3, 407 a; duplication 
as final, 210; adds k before sibi- 
lant, 211. 

c, pron. etc., 42 — 4; as final, 142; 
from t before a palatal, 202 a, 
203 ; n to fi before it, 208 b ; inter- 
nal combinations of, 217; reversion 
to kv 216 (f.; in pres., 681; pf., 
787; hit., 1002 i; des., 1028 f. 
ycakfts or oak&^, so-called, 677. 

pres., 444a, 621a, 628, 675. 
oatur, dcln, 482 g, b. 
yoam, pres., 745 d; pple, 955a; 
cans., 1042 g. 

year, eupb., 242d; aor., 899 d; pple, 
957 b; inf., 968c; tva-ger’d, 
991b, c; int., 1002d, 1003, 1017; 
des., 1031b; in pplal periphr. 
phrases, 1075 b. 
yoarv, pple, 956 a, 957 b. 
ycal, int, 1003; cans., 1042 g. 
/ofiy, pres., 761 e; tvft-gcr’d, 991c; 

ya-ger*d, 992b; periphr. pf., 1071 f. 
yci gather, reversion of c to k, 
2161, 681, 787, 1028f; pres., 716b, 
855 a; aor., 889; tvA-gerM, 991 d; 
ya-ger’d, 992 a; cans., 10421. 
yoi note, pres., aor., 834 a. 
yoit, reversion of o to k, 2161, 
681, 787, 10021, 1028f; pf., 790b, 
801 e; aor., 840 a, b; Int, 10021, 
1024; des., 1040; cans., 1042b. 
yoeft* pl^i 790c. 

pf., 785 a; aor., 840b, 866, 
867, 868a, 870; Inf., 968c; cans., 
1042e. 

oh» pron. etc., 42, 44 ; as final, 142; 
from 9 after t or n» 203; after 


other mutes, 203 a; in internal 
combination, 220 ; duplication be- 
tween vowels, 227: ^oh for, 227 a. 
oka present-stems, oOd. 
yehad, pple, 957 d. 
yohand, aor., 863 a, 890b; cans.. 
1042 g. 

ychftt pres., 753 c; pple, 954 c; 

tvft-ger’d, 991b; cans., 1042k. 
yohid, pres., 694 a; pf., 805b; 
aor., 832a, 834 d, 847, 887a; 
pple, 957 d. 
yohur, cauB., 1042 b. 
yohpd,pple, 957 d ; tvft-ger'd, 991 d. 


j, pron. etc., 42 — 4; as final, 142; 
in internal combination, 219; n 
to ii before it, 202 b; from t be- 
fore sonant palatal, 202a; rever- 
sion to g, 215 fr.; in pf., 787; in 
des., 1028 f.; before na of pple, 
957 c; anomalously changed to d, 
161c. 

yjak;, 102a; euph., 233 f; pres., 
640, 675; pple, 954 e. 

Jigat, dcln, 450 d. 
jagdha etc., 233 f. 
yjan» 102a; pres., 631a, 645, 680, 
761 b, 772; pf., 794 e; aor., 834b, 
904 d; pple, 955b; Inf., 96Be: 
des., 1031b. 

Jani, dcln, 343 f. 
jan^, dcln, 4i5c. 
yjctp» pple, 956b; int, 1002d, 1017. 
yjambh or Jabbi, Inf., 968 e; Int.. 
1017. 

y'Jalp, pf., 790 c. 
yjas, aor., 871. 
yja, 102 a. 

yjggr* Bo-called, 104b, 1020; pf.. 
1071 c. 

Jfttya-circumfiex, 84 b. 
yji conquer, reversion of J to g, 
2161; in pf., 787; In des., 1028f; 
aor., 839, 889, 894b, 904 b; fut, 
935 a; caua, 10421; caus. aor., 
1047, 861b; peripb. pf., 1071 f. 
yji injure — see Jyg, 
yjinv» 716 a, 749 b. 

JihvftmQliya, 39 a, 69. 

yjiw, aor., a ; des., 1028b, 1031b ; 

cans., 1042 n. 
yjur, pres., 756, 766. 
yjup, aor., 834b, 836, 840b; in 
saJliB, 225a, 392b. 
yjH, pres., 728; pf., 786 c. 
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yix eupb., 2161, 242b; 

pre?., 756, 766; pf., 793h, 794k; 
pple, 957b; caus., 1042e. 

pres., 730b, 731; pf., 790b; 
aor., 830, 838, 894 c, 912; caus., 
1042J; caus. aor., 1047, 861b; 
caus. des., lt)30 ; caus. pple, 1051 b. 

)/Jy& or Ji, pres., 761b; pf., 785a, 
794 b; aor., 912; pple, 954 c. 

VJri, aor., 897 b. 

yjval» aor., 899 d; caus., 1042g. 

Jh, pron. and occurrence, 42; as 
final, 142 ; In Internal combination, 
220 b. 

h, pron. eto., 42; from n after a 
palatal, 201; before J, 202b; c, 
203; c. 208 b. 

t, pron. etc., 45, 46; from a flnal 
palatal, 142; 9 , 145, 218; 9 , 145; 
h, 147; adds t before s, 199 e; 
added to final ^ before sibilant, 
211; from j in Internal combina- 
tion, 219; ch, 220: kn, 221; h, 
222 ; 226 b. 

th, pron. etc., 45, 46. 

pron. etc., 45 ; ordinary derivation, 
46; 1 used for, 5 a, 54; from d 
witbprecedingsibilant, 198 d, 199 d. 

4h pron. etc., 45, 46; }h used for, 
54; from dh with preceding sibi- 
lant, 199d; from h with following 
t or th or dh, 222 b. 

(jihvam or dhvam, 226 c, 881b; 
901a, 924a. 

n, pron. etc., 45; or(finary derivation, 

* 46; as final, 143; change of n to, 
189 — 95; from n with preceding 
sibilant, 199b; doubled as final, 
210 ; adds ( before a sibilant, 211 . 

t, pron. etc., 47, 48; from flnal 
radical B, 145; do. in internal 
combn, 167, 168; with preceding 
sonant aspirate, 160; asslm. to 
following 1 , 162; added after ( 
before 8 , 199 e; after n before s 
or 9 , 207; to palktal before pal- 
atal, 202 ; before e, 203; anoma- 
lously changed to k, 151a; to 
151b; from k and J, 151 0 . 


-t, added after short flnal vowel of 
root, 346, 376 b, 383 f—h, 1143d, 
^1147 d, 1196a, 1213a; irregular 
cases, 1147e. 

-ta» of pple, 952 — 6, 1176; ta-stemi 
in compsn, 1273, 1284; scdry, 
1245 e.* 

)/tah 8 or tas, pf., 794 d; aor., 847. 
l/takf, pres., 628 ; pf., 790 b ; pple, 
956 a. 

yta,4f eupb., 198 g. 
tatpurufa, 1263 a. 
taddhita-sufflxes, 1 1 38 a. 
y^tan sfrefeA, pass., 772; pf., 794 f, 
805a; aor., 833a, 834b, H7, 
881 e, 890 a, 899 d; pple, 954 d; 
ya-gcrM, 9^ a; des., 1028 e. 
-tana, 1245 g—i. 
tanu as roll, pronoun, 514 b. 
yt&p, pres., 761 b ; aor., 834 d, 233 e, 
865 a; fnt., 935 b. 
y'tam, pros., 763; aor., 847; pple, 
955 a; inf., 968 e. 

-tama, 471-3, 487 f, g, 1242a, b. 
-tamam and -tamam, lllle, 1119. 
-taya, 1245 a. 

-taye, infln. in, 970 e, 976. 

•tar, see 1109a, aud -ty. 

•tara, 471 — 3, 1242 a, b. 

-taraxn and tarftm, lllle, 1119. 
-tari, infln. in, 970 i, 979. 

-tavant, pple in, 959, 960. 

-tave and tavfti, infln. in, 970 b, 
972. 

-tavya, 962, 964, 12121. 

I^tas, see tiuhs. 

-tas, 1152; advbl, 1098. 

-ta, 1237, 

-tat, Impy. forms in, 570, 571, 618, 
654, 704, 723, 740, 752c, 760c, 
839, 1011a, 1032 a, 1043 d. 

-tat, 383 k, 1238; advbl, 1100b. 
-tati, 1238. 

ytSjf pres., 761 e; periphr. pf., 
11)71 f. 

talavya, 44 a. 

-ti, 1157; tl-stems in compsn, 1274, 
1287d; scdry, 519, 1157h; advbl, 
1102 a^d. 

f^tij, eupb., 219a; des., 1040. 
•tltha, 1242 e. 

/tip, 756, 766. 

/tu, pres., 633; pf., 786 0 ; aor., 
86 Ba; Int, 1002 g. 

-tu, 1161, 970b, 97Z 
/t^, caus., 1042b. 

/tud, pres., 758; pple, 957 d. 
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-turn, infln. in, 968, 970 b. 972, 
987 988 f 

K^tur/pres., 756,766; dei., 1029*; 

CAus., 1042b 
-tur, 1182g. 
ytnl, cans., t042b. 
ytup, eauf., 1042b. 

V'tp, euph., 242 b; pres., 709, 716 c, 
756, 766; pf., 794k, 801 f, 804; 
aor., 904 d; pple, 957b; ini, 
968 d ; ya-gerM, 992 a; int, 1002d, 
g, 1003, 1017; desid., 1029 a. 

•tp, 943, 1 182 ; tp^tems, dcln, 369 ff.; 
govern accus., 271 d; verbal nee 
of, 946 ; make periphr. ftit, 942 — 1, 
tpoa, euph., 233 a. 
t^, tptiya, euph., 243. 

Vtpd, aor., 836 b, 887a; pple, 957 d. 
ytpp, pres., 710, 758; pf., 786a; 

fut., 936 d; aor. 847, 852a. 

|/tp9, pf., 786a; aor., 840b, 847. 
ytph or euph., 223b, 224 b; 

pres., 694 a, 695; aor., 847, 916a. 
to^ds, dcln, 415 b. 

-ton, infln. in, 970 b, 972. 
tta for dflta, 955 f, 1087 e. 
tti for dAtl, 1157 c. 

-tna, 1245 g, h. 

-tuu, 1196. 
tman, dcln, 426b. 

-tya. for -ya, 992; scdry, 1245 b — d. 
ytyoj, 1087 f; euph., 219 a; pf., 
785 a[; fut. 935 b; pple, 956 b. 
-tyfli, infln. in, 970 e, 975 a. 

-tra, 1185; or trA, advbl, 1099. 
l^trap, pf., 794 h. 
ytrtM, pf., 794h; aor., 899 d. 
l^trA, 102a; pres., 628; aor., 887 d, 
893 a, 895. 

-trA, see -tra. 

tri, dcln, 482 e, f; in compsn, 
1300 c. 

-tri, see 1185g. 
tri^tubh, euph., .151 d. 

•M, 376 c, 1182. 

-tru, see 1185 g. 

-tva, gerund! val, 966 a, 1209 h; 

scdry, 1239. 

-tvatA, 1239 d. 

-tvan, see 1169. 

-tvana, 1240. 
ytvar, caus., 1042 g. 

-tvara, see 1171. 

-tvA, 990, 991, 993. 

-tvAnam* 993 c. 

-tvAya» 993 b. 

pros., 621a; aor., 916a 

Whitnej, Grammar. 2. ed. 


•tni. 993 b. 

-tvinam, 993 c. 
ytsar, aor., 890a, 899d. 

th» pron. etc., 47, 48; with preced- 
ing sonant aspirate, 160. 

-tha, 1163; ordinal, 487c, 1242d; 

or thA, advbl, 1101. 

-tham, advbl, see llOla 
-tbA, see thm- 
-thAt, advbl, 1101a 
-thu, 1164. 

d, pron. etc., 47, 48; anomalonsly 
changed to 151b; do. from h« 
404. 

dUdcpi^a, dcln, 525 c. 
ydagh, euph., 155 b, 160 c; aor., 
833, 836 b, 838, 847. 
y&ad, 672; pf., 794J. 

672; eupb., 165., 160c. 
dsdliin. d&dbl. 343i, 431. 
dAn, euph., 389b. 
ddnt, dcln, 396. 
dantya, 47. 

V^dabh or dambb, euph., 155b; 

Ki 794 h; aor., 833; dea, 1030. 
y^dam, pres., 763; pple, 955 a; twA- 
ger’d, 991b. 

-dam, advbl, see 1103b. 
Kday,pres., 761 f ; periph. pf., 1071 1 
^darldr A, so-called, 104 b, 1024 a; 

pf., 1071 e. 
y^dal, caus., 1042g. 

^da 9 or daft^, pres., 746; pfl, 
794 d; twA-ger’d, 991 d. 

Vdas, aor., 847, &2b, 899d. 
ydah, euph., 155 b, d, 223a; aor., 
890a, 897a, 444a; fut., 935d; 
int, 1002 d; des., 1030. 
l^dA pwe, pres., 667—9, 672, 855a; 
pf., 803a; aor., 830, 834a, 836, 
837, 839, 847, 884, 894 c; pple, 
955f, 1087 e, 1157c; inf., 968f; 
twA-ger’d, 991b; ya-ger'd, 992 a; 
des.*, 1030. 1034b. 

|/dA divide^ 251; pres., 753 c, 761 g; 
aor., 834 a; pple, 954c, 955f, 
957 a, 1067 e, 1157c; ya-ger*d, 
992a. 

p'dA bindf pres., 753 c, 761 g; aor., 
884; pple, 954 c. 

^dA protect, alleged, pf., 787. 
dA* advbl, 1103 a, b. 

-dAnunp advbl, 1103 c. 

VdA^, pres., 444, 639c; pf., 790b 
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ydl», preB., 444. 

-dl, adTbl, 1103e. 
didy6t etc., 336 o. 

/div, see diT. 
mv, dcln, 361 d. 

p^di^i ou^h., 218 1 ; aor., 916, 920a; 

)/dlli, enph., 155b, 223a; aor., 916. 
^dikft des., 1031b; cauB., 1042 n. 
^didi» Bo-called, 676; pf., 786b. 
ydldhi* Bo-ca11ed, 104 b, 676; pf., 
786 b; aor., 897 b. 

|/dip, aor., 861a. 

ydlvplay, euph., 240 b; pres., 765; 
pple, 955 c; Inf., 968e. 

or dev lament^ pple, 957 a; 
iiif., 968 e. 

ydXL or du, pres., 716 b; pple, 957a. 
duoohunft, •:^uph., 168 b. 
j^dudhx 102 a. 

yduB, euph., 240c, 1155 a; aor., 
8^7; cans., 1042b. 
due-, 226a, 1121; in compsn, 

1284a, b, 1288e, f, g, 1304c, d. 
ydiih* euph., 155b, d, f, 223 a; 
pres., 621, 635; pf., 801 h; aor., 
916, 920a— f. 

yd^ piercit euph., 242c; pf., 793 h; 

* pple, 957b; int., 1002d, 1003, 
1023; cans., 1042 e. 
ydr heed, pres., 757, 773; aor., 
834a. 881b. 

ydfp, aor., 847; fut., 935 b, 936 d. 
V^dro, euph., 218a; pf., 790c, 801 e, 
805 b; aor., 832, 834 b, 836, 840 b, 
847,890a, 894a; fut, 936 d; pass., 
998 f; root-noun, dcln, 386. 3. 
dfO, dp9a, drkga» with pron .-stems, 
518. 

^drh or drfth» euph., 155 b, 223 b, d ; 

pres., 758, 761b, 767; pf., 786a. 
devanfigari, 1. 
doB&n, dde, 398 a, 432. 
dyu and dydt dcln, 361 d, e. 
i/dyut, pf., 785a; aor., 840a, b, 
847, 863a, 890a; int, 1002g; 
cans., 1042b. 

-dyuB, see 1106b. 
ydrft run, pple, 957 a; int, 1024 a. 
ydrft Bleep, aor., 912; pple, 954 c, 
957 a; int, 1024 a. 
ydru, pf., 797c; aor., 868; int, 
1018 a; cans., 1042 e. 
i^druh, euph., 155 b, d, 223 a, c; 

aor., 834 d, ^7, 920e, f. 
dvandva, 1252a. 
dvir, dcln, 388. 3. 


dvl, cmpds with, 1300 c. 
dvlgu, 1312. 

|/dvlg, euph., 226 d, f; pres., 621 a ; 
aor., 916, 920 b. 

dh» pron. etc., 47, 48; from torth 
after sonant aspirate? 160; h from, 
223 g. 

-dha, see -dhft. 

|/dham or dhmS, pres., 750; pass., 
772; aor., 912; pple, 955b; ya- 
ger'd, 992a. 

^dhft put, euph., 223g; pres., 667 
—9, 672, 855 a; aor., 830, 834r- 
7, 839, 847, 884; pple, 954 c; 
inf., 968 f; tvft-ger'd, 991b; dcs., 
1028 d, 1030, 1031a; in periphr. 
conj., 1070 c. 

^dhft suck, 251; pres., 761 f; aor., 
868; pple, 964 c ; inf., 968 f; ya- 
ger’d, 992 a. 

-dh& or -dha, advbl, 1104. 
ydh&v rinse, pple dhftuta, 954 e. 
^dhl (or dhinv), 716 a. 
dhi, final of compds, lir)5g, 1276b. 
ydhu or dhu, pres., 712, 728 a, 
755; pf., 790b ; aor., 868a, 887 c; 
int, 1002g, 1003, 1018 a; c%ub., 
1042 m. 

/dhurv, aor., 887c; des., 1028 h. 
/dhp, pres., 757, 773; pf., 786 a; 

aor., 834 a, 867, 871; int., 1003. 
/dhpt}, pf., 786 a; aor., 847,852b; 
pple, 956 b. 

SCO dham. 

i^dhyfi, pres., 761 e; aor., 912. 
-dhyfii, infln.in, 970 g, 976, 1050f. 
ydhvi^B or dhvas, euph., 168; 

pf., 790 c; aor.. 847 ; cans., 1042 g. 
ydhvan, pple, 955 a, 95Gb; cans., 
1042 g. 

I^dhvr, pple, 955 c. 

n, pron. etc., 47, 48; aa final, 143; 
for final rdcl m, 143a, 212a; 
change to n, 189 — 95; to A after 
and before palatals, 201 — 3. 208 b; 
combinations as root-final, 204; 
loss as stem-final, 204 b; assim. 
to palatals and linguals, 205; to 
1, 206; before sibilants, 207; 
treated as ziB» 208, 209 ; duplica- 
tion of flual, 210; instability &s 
final, 256, 1203 b ; used as union- 
cons., 257, 313, 482 h; question 
of final of pahean etc., 4&; final 
n in seendry dervn, 1203 c. 
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nil, comparAtive, 1122 h. 
na added to tha or ta of 2d pi., 
549 a, forms so made, 613, 616b, 
G18, 621b, 664, 658, 669, 690, 
704, 707, 723, 735 b, 740, 752 b, 
760c, 831a, 839, 849a. 

-na, of pples, 952, ^7, 1177; eapb., 
161b; sedry, 1223g, 1245 f; in 
L'ompsn, 1273, 1284. 
f^nak^, 102 a. 

|/nad, cans., 1042 g. 
y'nand, euph., 192 a. 
ynabh, euph., 192a; cans., 1042g. 
^nam, pf., 786 a; aor., 890a, 897b, 
911, 9l2; fut., 935b; pplc, 
954 d; inf., 968 d; int., 1017; 
cauB., 1042g. 

-nam, advbi, 1109 a. 
i/nao ht Loat^ euph., 192 a; aor., 
84?, 854b, 867; fut., 935d, 936a; 
des., 1028. 

1 /nac attmn^ euph., 218a; pf.,801g; 

aor., 833, 834 b, 837 b; des., 1029c. 
|/na8, aor., 837 b. 
n&8, dcln, 387, 397. 

-nas, 1152. 

l/nahi euph., 223 g; pres., 761c. 

-n&, see 1177. 

nigarl, la. 

nfisikya, 230 b. 

ni, euph., 192 f. 

-ni, 1158. 

y'niAs, euph., 183 a; pres., 628. 
ynij, euph., 219a; aor., 847; int., 
1024. 

nitya-circumflex , 84 b. 
ynind, pf., 790b; aor., 840b. 
nilay, quasi-root, 1087 c. 
nlq and niqft, 397. 
nis, loss of initial of, 1087 a. 
yni, aor., 889, 896, 900 b; fut., 
935 a ; inf., 968 c ; tvft-ger’d, 99 1 c; 
int., 1017, 1018a; periphr. pf., 
1071 f. 

-nf, fern, ending, 1176 d, 1223 c. 
euph., 198 d. 

y'nu or nH, pres., 626a; aor., 868a, 
887 c; int., 1002g, 1003. 

-nu, 1162. 

ynud, aor., 834 d, 904 o; pplc, 956b, 
957 d; int, 1017. 
nf, dcln, 371. 

ynpt, euph., 192a; aor., 833, 847, 
852 b ; inf., 968 d ; tvS-ger’d, 991c. 
ned, accent of verb with, 595 c. 
nema, dcln, 525 c. 
nftu, dcln, 361a. 


p, pron. etr., 49, 50. 

-p, caus.-sign, 10421 — ^1; aor. from 
such caus., 1047. 

-pa, 1201. 

pakv4 as pple, 958. 

ypac, pres. 761b. 

|/pat, pf., 794 f, h; aor., 847; int., 
1002 g; des., 1030, 1031; cans., 
1042 g. 

p&ti, dcln, 343 d, e; in dpndt eomptn, 
12C7a; denom. conj. from, 1054a. 
p4th, path!, p&nthan, dcln, 943j, 

395, 433. 

ypad, pres., 761 c; aor., 834 b, d, 
836, 837 b; pple, 957 d; int, 
1002g; des., 1030. 

p4,d, dcln, 387, 389b. 
pada, 111a; pada-endings and eases, 
111a, b. 

/pan, pf., 794 f; int, 1002g. 
p&nthan, see p4th. 
p4ra, dcln, 525^. 
paraBmfti padam, 529. 
p&rucohepa, eupb., 168 b. 
pal&y, quasirroot, 1087 c. 
palyaiig, quasi-root, 1087 c. 
palyay, quasi-root, 1*087 c. 

/pa9, pres., 761c. 
paqcima, dcln, 525 c. 

/pft dfinie, prea, 671, 749a, 855a; 
aor., 830, 838; pple, 954 n; ya- 
ger'd, 992a; des., 1028d; cans., 
1042 k. 

^pfi proteetj aor., 912; caus., 1042 ni. 
pftda, 79, 93 d. 
pRdapurapa, 1122 b. 
pii^ak, euph., 190 c. 
ypinVf 699b, 716a, 749b. 

/piq, pres., 758; aor. 840 b; pple, 
956 b. 

/pis or pifrs, euph., 226 d, f; pres., 
694a, 920a; aor., 190c, 758a. 
/pis, euph., 181 d. 

/pi^, euph., 198d. 
plpi, conj. -stem, 676, 786b. 
puihs, pumftfrSy euph., 183a: deln, 
394. 

puratisara* puraBkftaf puro* 
gama» in compsn, 1302f. 
pura, pres, in past sense with, 778a. 
puru, in compsn, 1284 b, 1290. 
/puq, aor., 847. 

/P'0* pres., 728: aor. (?), 868a 
894 d; inf., 968 o; cans., 1042e. 
pArvBp dcln, 525c; Incompsn, 1251 e, 
1291c, 1302f. 
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pQfiiit dcln, 426 a. 

Vpr fiU, euph., 242c; prea., 731, 
761b, 766; pf., 793h; pple, 966d, 
967b; inf., 968e. 

VVT P^*i 793 h; aor., 896. 
ppp be 6iMy, prei., 767, 773. 

694t; aor., 834c, 836b, 
8o7b, i^40b, 890, 894 «; pple, 
967 c. 

yPT^f 731, 763. 
pn, p;^taaAt 397. 
ppsanty dcln, 450 c. 

Vpyft or pi, pres., 761 e: pf., 786, 
794b; aor., 912, 914b; pple, 
967a; cans., 1042k. 
pragpbya, 138. 

praoaya or praolta accent, 90a. 
/prooh, enph., 220; pres., 766 a; 
^f.^ 794 c; aor.':>834c, 890; pple, 

yprath, aor., 840b, 863a. 
prabhpti, in compan, 1302 e. 
pra^liftR-circnmflex, 84 d. 
p'prft, aor., 830, 889. 
prEya, In compan, 1802i. 
ypri, prea., 731; aor. (?), 866, 
868; cans., 1042m. 

Vpruth, ya-ger*d, 992b. 
yprag, euph., 226 d, 392 b; prea., 
732, 1066 b. 

plKy, qoaai-ioot; 1087 c. 
yplu, tor., 863 b, 866; ya-ger'd, 
902a; cans., 1042a. 
pluta, 78. 
ypsi,. 102 a. 


ph, pron. etc., 40, 60. 

I^ph^, pf., 794h; int., 1002g, 

Kphal,' pf., 794 h. 
phull4 aa pple, 968. 


b, pron. etc., 49, 60; interchange 
with V, 60 a. 
ybaAb, enph., 223b, 
vbadh or vadh, aor., 904 a; dea., 
1020 a, 1040. 

ybandh» enph., 165b; prea., 723, 
730a; pf.. 794d; fat, 936b; Inf. 
968d 

bahuyrQil, 1293 b. 
ybRdhf enph., 166b; aor., 904d; 
Int, 1002d, 1003; dea., 1029a, 
1031, 1040. 

ybndhf enph., 166b; aor., 834b, d, 
839, 840 b, 847. 


ybph, enph., 223 b; prea., 7C8; int, 
1011; cans., 1042h. 
bphdnt, dcln, 460a. 
bbh, occnirence, 161 e. 
ybrQ, pres., 632; pecnliar sonatmc- 
tion, 268a. 


bh, pron. etc., 49, 60; anomalona- 
ly changed to a guttural, 161 d; 
h from, 223 g. 
pbhakf, 102 a. 

ybhaj, euph., 219a; pf., 794h; 
aor., 834c, 867, 890 a; I'ut., 936b; 
iiif.. 968 d. 

ybhafU, euph., 219 a; prea., 694; 

pple, 9j7c; tvft-ger'd, 991 d. 
bhavant, 466, 614 c. 
ybhaui, euph., 233 f; prea., 678. 
)/bhft9» inf., 968 d. 
ybhikq, 102 a. 

ybhid, aor., 832, 834d, 836a, 840a, 
847; pple, 957d. 

bhigdjf euph., 219a; denom. conj. 
from, 1054 a. 

)/bhI» prea., 645, 679; pf., 786b; 
aor., 831 a, 840b, 866, 891, 897b; 
cans., 10421, m; caua. aor., 1047; 
periphr. pf., 1071 f, 1073 a. 
ybhlp, 1042 m; aor., 861a, 1047. 
ybhuj htnd, enph., 219 a; pple, 
957 c; tv&-ger’d, 991 d. 
ybhiij enjoy, euph., 219 a; pres., 
694 a; aor., 836 b, 847, 912. 
ybhur, prea., 756; int, 1002d. 
bhuvas, enph., 176c. 
ybhu, pf., 789a, 793b, 800 d; aor., 
829, 830, 836-9, 863, 924; inf., 
968 e; in periphr. oonjn, 1070 — 72; 
in ppial periphr. phrases, 1076 d; 
ill compd conjn, 1091 — 4. 
bhdta in compsn, 1273 c. 
ybhp, pres., M6, 855 a; pf., 789 b, 
797c; aor., 890a; int, l(^g, h, 
1003; periphr. pf., 1071 f. 
bhos, 456; enph., 174b. 
ybhraAo or bhraq, pros., 767; 
aor., o47; pple, 964b; cans., 
1042h. 

ybhraJJ or btapj], enph., 219b. 
ybhram, pres., 763; pf., 794b; 
pple, 966a; inf., 968d: tv&-ger*d, 
v91b; ya-ger’d, 992c; cans., 
1042g. 

ybbrIUv enph., 219b; pf., 790 o, 
794 h; aor., 833. 
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Oiv pron. etc., 49, 50; is flnel, 148; 
•8 final xedel, 143 a, 212, 266; In 
extrnl combn, 213; before rtj. 
213 b. 

-ma, prmy, 1166; acdry, 474, 487a, d, 
1224b, 1242c. 

ymaAh or mali» pf., 786 a; cane., 
1042 g. 

maghivan, dcln, 428. 

}/maJJ, enph., 219a; pf., 801g;aor., 
887a; fut., 936a; pple, 957c; inf., 
968 e; des., 1028J. 

-maty advbl, 1235 e. 
p^math or manthy pres., 730a, 
731, 732, 1066b, 746; aor.. 899d; 
ya-ger'd, 992b; cans., 1042g. 
p'mad or mandy 102 a; pres, 628, 
645, 764; aor., 833, 834d, 839, 
840b, 887a, 897b, 899d, 904d; 
pplCy 956 b; caua., 1042 g. 
y'maiia pf., 794 f; aor., 834b, 840b, 
881 e, 887 a, b; fut., 936 b; pple, 
964 d; des., 1028 e, 1029a, 1040; 
special construction, 26Sa, 994 e. 
-man. 1168; man- and ma-atems, 
1166 c; man-stems in compsn, 
1277 b. 

manaSy In corap. with infin.-stem, 
968g. 

-mane, infin. in, 970 d, 974. 
-mant, 1235. 

ymantr, so-called, 104 b, 1056, 
1067, 1073 d. 
minthan, dcln, 434. 
ymandy 102a: see mad. 

-maya, 161a, 1225. 

-mara, 1201a. 
ymah, see maAh. 
m4hy mahiy 400 a. 
maiidnt, dcln, 450 b. 
maha, 355 a. 
mahfipr&nay 37 d. 

|/mft measure ^ pres., 660, 663; aor., 
839|; pple, 954c; inf., 968 f; tvft- 
ger*d, 991b; ya-ger’d, 992 a; des., 
1030. 

ymlBL exchange^ pres., 761 f. 
f/mA bellow^ pres., 660, 663, 672, 
676 c; abr., 868 c. 
ma^By mAftsd (and mis), 397. 
mAtrA, In compsn, 1302 g; eupb., 
161 a. 

-mAna, 584b, 1174. 

m&y euph., l^a; dcln, 389 b, 997: 

and see maAs. 
ymi fiXf aor., 911: dea., 1030. 

-mi, 1167. 


Vmlkfy 1033a; cans., 1042b. 
mitr4y 1185c. 

-min, 1231. 

I^mily fut, 930 b. 
yml or ml doimips, pres., 192c, 
731, 761b; aor., 911; dea, 
1030; cans., 10421. 
p^mihy enpb., 223b; pf., 790b; aor., 
916a, 920a. 
ymlVt pple, 955 b. 
ymuOy pres., 758, 761b, 855 a; aor., 
832, 884e, 837b, 839, 847, 890a; 
des., 1030. 
ymud, aor., 837b. 
i/muBy pres., 792, 1066\>; pple. 

956 b; cans., 1042 b. 
y'muh, euph., 229a, c; pres., 761a; 

aor., 847; pple, 955 e. 
f/murohy 220a; pres., 745 f; pple, 
954 e. 

murdhanyAy 45. 

/mp die, euph., 242 c; pres., 757, 
773; aor., 834a, 837b. 

|/mp crush, pres., 731. 

|/mfjy euph., 219b; pres., 621a, 
627, 745 e ; pf., 786a, 7931; aor., 
900a, 919, 920; fut., 935b, 936d; 
pple, 956b, d; Inf., 958c; tvA- 
ger'd, 991c; ya-ger*d, 992b; Int, 
1002 g, 1003, 1017; des., 1028 j; 
caus., 1042b. 

]/mp<}y euph., 198d; caus., 1042b. 
j/'m^, 731, 753 a. 

)/mpdy fut,, 936 d. 

/mpdhy aor., 838^ 847. 
ymxqt pf., 786a; aor., 916, 920; 
pple, 956 b; int., 1002 g, 1003, 
1017. 

V^mffy aor., 834 c, 840 a, 847. 

-mna, 1224 c. 

V^mnAy 102a; aor., 912. 
p^mruoy aor., 847. 
j/mlAy pres., 761c; aor., 912; pple, 
957a; caus., 1042 J. 

V'mluCy int., 1002 g. 

y, pron. etc., 51, 55, 56; relation 
to i-TOwels, 55; nasal y, 71 c, 218d; 
y as union-consonanty 258, 319 b, 
844, 1112e, 1151 d, 1230 e, 995b; 
resolyed to 1, 55, 113b, 129c; 
cases of loss of i before, 233 a; 
y of sfx treated as 1, 1203 a. 
ya contracted to 1, 252, 769, 784 b, 
794 b. 

ya as conj. -class-sign, 606, 759; 
as passlye-sign, 606, 768, 998 a; 
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added to intens. item, 1016; in 
cans, sign, 1066 a} as denom. 
sign, 1066—67. 

-ya (or ya) of gernnd, 990 , 992, 
993 ; of gerundive, 962, 963, 1213. 
-ya, prmy, 1187, 1213; ya-stems in 
oompsn, 1272; scdry, 1210 — 12. 
yak&n» y&kpt, 398a, 432. 

KyaJf euph., 219 b, 784 b; pres., 
628; pf., 784 b; aor., 834 c, 839, 
890m, 894d ; iiif.,968d ;*deB.. 1029c. 
V^yat, aor., 840b: pple, 966b. 
y4tha» accent, 1101 b; in compsn, 
1313c— c. 

V'yam, pres., 608 b, 631a, 747; 
pf., 790b; aor., 833, 836—9, 887a, 
890a, 896, 897b, 911 ; fut., 935b ; 
pple, 964 d; inf., 968 d; tvR- 
ger'd, 991 b; caus., 1042 g. 
yama. 230 a. ' 

|/yaB, aor., 847; pple, 966 b. 

-yas for -lyas, 470 a. 

yjh, 102a; aor., 894c, 912, 914 c. 

-ya, 1213 d. 

-yin, SCO 1230 e. 

>'yu unite j pros., 626 a, 765; ya- 
ger*d, 992 a. 

ysn eeparate^ pres., 608a, 646; aor., 

838, 868 a. 889, 894 b ; int., 1018 a; 
cans., 1042 c. 

-yu, 1165; sec 1178h— j. 

eiiph., 219a; pres., 768a; 
aor., 832, 834 b, 836b, 837 a, 

839, 840 b, 847, 887 a; root-noun, 
386. 

|/yudh, aor., 834 d, 836 b, 839, 
887 a. 

l/yup, Int., 1017. 
yuvan, dclii, 427. 
yuya, yS^dn, 432. 
yofan, dcln, 426 b. 

r, prou. etc., 51, 62; r and 1, 53 b; 
r and a as corresponding sonant 
and surd, 117b, 168a, 164; Anal, 
144, 169 ; words ending in original 
r, 169 a; combination as final rdcl, 
165; as other, 178; avoidance of 
double^ 179; s or r as final of 
certain forms, 169 b; from a after 
a» 176 c; 8 to a after, 180 ff.; but 
not before, 181 s, b ; changes 
succeeding n to p, 189 ff.; dupli- 
cation of consonant after, 223; 
■▼arabhakti after, 230 c. 
r-endings in 3d pi., 613. 618, 629, 
699b, 738a, 752b, 799, 813, 818a. 


ra and rE as Increments of p, 241. 
-ra, prmy, 1188; scdry, 474, 1226, 
1242 c. 

yrakf, aor., 899 d. 
yraj or raiU» eupb., 219 a; pros., 
746, 767; caus., 1042 g. 

V^radh or randh, pf., 786 a, 794 h; 
aor., 847. 

yran, pf., 786a; aor., 899 d. 
1/rabh, pf., 786a, 794h; aor., 834d, 
897 b; des., 1030. 

l/ram, aor., 911, 912; pple, 964d; 
inf., 968 d; tv&-ger'd, 991b; cans., 
1042g. 

yvB. give, pres., 660, 666, 672; 

aor., 839, 896. 
yrS. bark, pres., 761 e. 

V'rfij, cupb., 213 b, 219 b; pf., 794 h. 
>/radh, pf., 794 h; tor., 836; des., 
1030. 

yri or ri, caus., 10421. 

-ri, 1191. 

yrio, pres., 761b; aor., 834 c, 839, 
847, 890. 
yritft aor., 916. 

yri ^9 eupb., 22Cf; aor., 847, 862a, 
853, 870; cans., 1042 b. 
euph., 223 b; lut, 1017. 
yri, see ri. 

^ru, pres., 626, 033, 756. 

-ru, 1192. 

V'ruc, aor., 834 c, 837 b, 840 b, 847; 
desid., 1031b. 

|/ruj, eupli., 219a; aor., 832; pple, 
957 c; tvE-ger’d, 991c. 

^rud, pres., 631 ; aor., 847 ; tvfi- 
ger'd, 991 d. 

>^rudh, pres., 694a, 758a, 855a; 
pf., 801 h; aor., 832, 834d, 847, 
887 a, 890 a; inf., 968d; ya-gerd, 
992 b. 

>^ru9, aor., 916; cans., 1042 b. 
ru^ant, dcln, 450 c. 
y'ruf, pple, 966 b. 

V'ruh, euph., 223 b, d: aor., 840b, 
847, 863, 916, 920 a, b; fut, 
935 d; inf., 968 d; ya-ger’d, 992 c ; 
caus., 10421. 
repha, 18. 
rEi, dcln, 361b, f. 

-rhi, advbl, 1103d. 

ly pron. etc., 51, 53; 1 and r, 53b; 

1 for r in certain verbal prefixes, 
1087 c ; nasal 1. 71 b, c, 206, 213 d ; 
as final, 144; assim. to, 117 g; of t, 
162; of n, 206; of m, 213 d; 
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asBerteil B to 9 after, 180 b; da- 
plicatioii of consonant after, !iS!28a; 
svarabhakti afrer, 230 d. 

-la, prmy, 1189; sedry, 1227. 
p laR, pple, 9o7c; tvft-ger‘d, 991 c; 

cans., 1042 g. 

Vlajj, pres., 754. 

)/lap, pple, 950 b; infln., 968 e. 
Vlabh, aor., 834 d; fut, 935b; 
d»-.. 103U. 

cans., 1042 g. 
plikh, flit., 936 b. 

^lip, pres., 753, 758; aor., 834d; 
847. 

yii^, aor., 916. 

eiiph., 223 b; aor., 916, 920a. 
|/li cling, aor., 911; pple, 957a; 

ya-gerd, 992 a; cans., 10421, m. 
pli lof/cr, int., 1018a, 1022. 

;^lup, prrs., 758, 761b; aor., 887 a. 
plubh, pres., 761 a. 

V^lu, pres., 728 a; pple, 957a. 


1, proii. cu\, 5 a, 54. 

V, proii. ctc.T 51, 57, 58; relation 
u-v.iMrJs, 5Ta; interchange 
witii b, 50 a ; nasil v, 71c, 213 d; 
resolved to u, 58a, 113b; cases 
of loss of u before, 233 a; dupli- 
cation of consonants after, 228a. 
va, contracted to u, 252, 769, 784, 
794 1.. 

-va, prmy, 1190; sedry, 1228; advbl, 
lU)2e, f. 

p^vaks, pple, 956 b. 

yvac, euph., 2161; pres., 660f pf., 
784, 789 d; aor., 847, 853, 854 a. 

p''vanc, euph., 2161; pf., 786a. 
-vat, advbl, 1107, 1233 f; sedry, 
3S3k. 1. 1245j. 

yvad, 102a; pres., 738a; pf., 
784; <ior., 899 d, 904 d; pple, 
y56d; int, 1017; desid., 1031b. 

pvadh, see badh. 
pvan, pf., 786 a, 794 f; aor., 839, 
887 b, 912, 914; pple, 955 b; 

dcs., 1028g. 

-van, prmy, 1169; sedry, 1234; van- 
stems in conipsn, 1277, 1287 b. 
-vana, -vani, -vanu, 1170 ; -vana, 
12451. 

-vane, iiitln. in. 970d, 974. 

-vant, 517, 959, 1233; prniry, 

1233 g. 

p'vand, 102 a. 


p^vap, pf., 784; fut, 935 b; pple, 
954 b. 

yvam, pres., 631a; pple, 955a; 

tvR-ger’d, 991b; caus., 1042 g. 
vam (from vp), 543 a. 

-▼am, advbl, 1102 b. 

-▼aya, 1228 b. 

-vara, 1171. 

-vari, fern, to van, 1169, 1171, 
1234a. 

▼arga, 32. 

p^varj^, so-oalled, 1056. 

-▼ala,' 1228 b. 

^▼ac, pres., 638, 660; pf., 784, 
■78oa. 

yvM ahincj euph., 167 ; pres., 608b, 
753 b; pf., 784; aor., 834 b; pple, 
956 b, d. 

yvM clothe^ euph., 167; pres., 628, 
631a, 638a; pf., 786 a. 

^▼aB dwell, euph., 167; pf., 784; 
aor., 840b, 883; fiit, 935 d ; pple, 
956 b, d; inf., 968 c; t^ft-ger'd, 
991c; In periphr. conj. 1070c; 
periphr. pf., 1071 f. 

-▼P8, 1173b; and see ▼AfiB. 
^▼ah, euph., 137 c, 223 b, 224 b; 
pf., 784; aor., 837b, 839, 840b, 
890a; fut, 935 d; pple, 954b; 
int, 1002 g, 1017; at end of 
conipds, 403. 

yv& blnw, tkOT., 912; pple, 957 a. 
yv6, droop, pres., 761 e. 
y'Vi or ▼! weave, pres., 761 f; pf., 
784, 801 b ; fut, 935 c, ; pple, 954 e; 
inf., 968f; caus., 1042k. 

|/▼&A8 (or -▼aa), of pples, 584 c, 
802 — 6, 1173; ▼&&B-stcmB, dcln, 
458 ff. 

▼figh&t, dcln, 444 a. 

^▼&9, pf., 786 a; aor., 861a. 

▼i, dcln, 343 h. 

-▼i, 1193. 

▼ikampana» 87 d. 
yviOf int, 1024. 

euph., 219a; aor., 834c; 
fut, 935 b. 936 c; pple, 957c; 
int, 1017, 1024. 

-▼it, see 1193b. 

yvid know, 102a; pres. 613, 618, 
621a: pf., 790a, 803 a; fut, 935b; 
inf., 968 d; des., 1031b; periphr. 
pf., 1071 f, 1073 a; periphr. aor. 
y'and pres., 1073 b, c. 

▼id find, 102a; pres., 758; pf.» 
805 b ; aor., 847, 852 a; pple, 957 d* 
▼idh&, in compsn, 1302 i. 
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-▼In* 1232. 
yvindht pres., 758. 

V'viPt tor., 840 b; etas., 1042 b. 
▼IrAma, 11 . 

yvl 9 , enph., 218a; pf., 803t, 806b; 
tor., 834b, 916, 920 a. 

dcln, 524; in eompan, 1251 e, 
1280 c, 1298c. 

enph., t^a, 226d, f; tor., 
916; int, 1024. 

▼laargat viaarjaniya, 67: and 
see ]^. 

yv% int, 1017, 1024 a. 
y’Tf cover, 102 a; pres. 

713; tor., 831a, 834 a, 836 b, 
839, 840b, 900b; Inf., 968d; 
int, 1002 g. 

cAoose, 102 a; euph., 102 a, 
242 c ; pf., 797 c ; aor., 837b, 840b : 
inf., 968 d; cans., 1042 e. 
y'vpj, eupb., 219a; pf., 786a, 803a: 
aor., 832, 834 c, 836-9, 919, 
920a; int, 1002g. 
yvpt, pres., 643c, 855a; pf., 786a; 
aor., 832, 834b, 836b. 839, 840a, 
847, 904 d; fat, 935b, 943 a; 
inf., 968e; int, 1002g, 1003, 
1017, 1023. 

1185 c. 

▼pddhl, 27, 235 ff. 
yvpdh, pf., 786 a; aor., 847, 852a, b, 
897b; fut, 943 a; Inf., 968 e. 
pf., 786a; aor., 847; inf., 

vfpan, dcln, 426 b. 
yvph, aor., 916, 920a. 

▼ 00 , qnaai-root, 854 a. 

-▼ya, 1228 c. 

I^vyao, 1087 f; pres., 682; pf., 785, 
794 b. 

vyaiijana, 31. 
yvyath, pf., 785. 

|/vyadh, pres., 767; pt, 786, 794 b; 
fut, 936 b; pple, 954b; Inf., 968 f; 
cans., 1042 g. 

/▼yay, pres., 761 f. 

or vi, pres., 761 f; pf., 785, 
794b, 801c; aor., 847; fat, 935c; 
pple, 954 c; cans., 1042 k. 
yvrAi» enph., 219 b; aor., 899 d. 
yvra 90 , enpb., 221b; pple, 957 c; 
tvi^ex'd, 991c. 

l/Vn, prea, 728b; pple, 957a; int, 
1017; cans., 10421. 

^9 pron., etc., 69, 63, 64, 119 ; ro- 
tation to p, 63 a; at final, 146; 


in Intml combo, 218; with pre- 
ceding t or n* to3. 

- 9 a, 1229. 

V^aAs* pf., 790c; ya-ger’d, 992c. 
yeak, aor., 837 a, 839. 847; pple 
956 b; des., 1030, 1040. 

^aUn. 398, 432. 

V^a&k* aor., 904 d. 
y^Bd prevailf pf., 786. 

^Oad fallj pple, 957 d. 
i^^ap, aor., 233e; Inf., 968c. 
yqam labor, pres., 634, 763. 

Wam 6 e quiet, pres., 763; aor., 
o47; pple, 955 a; caus., 1042 g. 
p' 9 a 9 , pf., 794j. 
y^aa, aor., 839. 

•^as, adrbl, 1106. 
y^B, pres., 660, 662, 753 c, 761 g; 
aor., 834 a; pple, 954 c; caus., 
1042 k. 

y' 9 ftB (or 919 ), pres., 444, 639, 
675; aor., 8^7, ^2 a. 854c ; pple, 
954 e, 956b; inf., 968c; ya-ger*d, 
992 c; desld., 1031b; ftqfs from, 
225 a, 392 b. 

>^ 911 ^, euph., 219a; pres., 628. 
i/'cla leave, euph., 226 f ; pres., 694a, 
758 a; aor., 847, 863. 

/qif, see q&s. 

^91 lie, pres., 628, 629; pf., 806 a; 
fut, 935 a; pple, 956 c; ya-ger'd, 
992 c. 

I/ 9 UC, pres., 631a; aor., 847; inf., 
968 d; tvft-gcr’d, 991c; caus., 
1042 b. 

y'cudh, caus., 1042 h. 

>^ 9 ttbh, pres., 758; aor., 852a, b 
840b; caus., 1042b. 
p^ 9 U 9 » pres., 761a. 

9 UBka as pple, 958. 
y 9 a» see 9 vft. 

I/ 9 U 9 , euph., 240b. 

^ 9 P crush, euph., 242b; pres., 731, 
pf., 793h; aor., 900a, 904b; 
pple, 955d, 957b; inf., 968d. 
p^ 9 cand, int, 1002 g. 

V 9 nath» pres., 631a; aor., 867. 
yejh or 91 , pres., 761 e; pple, 954c 
957 a. 

V' 9 rat]i« pres., 732, 1066b, 758; 

pf., 794 h; pple, 956 d. 
l/qram, pres., 763; pf., 794h ; aor., 
m 7; pple, 955 a; cans., 1042 g. 

pres., 761 e; pple, 954 b; 
cans.. 1042J; caus. aor., 861b, 
1047. 
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Verl, aor., 831, 867, 868, 886a; 
Inf., 968 6 ; cans., 10421.' 
aor., 847. 

V^Ti, pple, 965 d. 

YqtlVf see Btiv, 
yorn, euph., 243; pres., 699b, 
711; pf., 797c; aor., 831, 836, 
838, 839, 863, 866, 867; desid., 
1040; cans., 1042 e. 

Vqru^, 102 a. 

yollB» eiiph., 226 d, f; pres., 761c; 

aor., 847, 916. 
y9vaiio, aor., 863a. 
dcln, 427. 

jpres., 631; pple, 956 b; 
cans., 1042 g. 

p'cvft or evl ‘or cu, pf., 786c, 
794b ; aor., 847, 8^, 897b; pple, 
967a; inf., 968 e. 
y^vit, aor., 832, 890. 

f, pron. etc., 59, 61, 62, 120, 182; 
relation to 9, 63 a; ordinary deriv> 
ation, 46; exceptional occurrence, 
182; as final, 146, 145b; 8 chang- 
ed to, 180—8; recurrence avoided, 
181c, 184e, 10281; as root final, 
182 a, 184 c, 225, 226; changes 
succeding n to n, 189 ff. ; assim. 
of dental after, 1*97 ; from 9, 218. 
-aani, (or -sani), infln. in, 970 h, 
978, 1159c, 1160a. 

Sa^, euph., 146b, 199c. 

-Be (or -Be), infln. in, 970 c, 973 b. 
euph., 240 b; pres., 746 g, 
765; pf.. 789c; pple, 955c; tvft- 
ger’d, 991 d. 

-Syfti (or -syai), infln. in, 970 g, 
977. 

B, pron. etc., 59, 60; 8 and 'r as 
corresponding surd and sonant, 
117b, 158a, 164; B or r as final 
of certain forms, ^9b; as final, 
145, 169, 170 a; combinations of 
Anal rdcl B, 145 b, 166 — 8; of 
other, 170-7; exceptional cases, 
171, 173; final OB, 176, 176; Ab, 
177; B to 9, 180—8; exceptional 
cases, 181, 184e, 185c, d, 186a; 

% adds t before, 199e; Anal n 
adds (retains) s, 208, 209 ; 8 lost 
between mutes, 233 c — f; In b- 
aor., 834, 881, 883; after a vowel, 
233 b ; exceptional combination 
after such loss, 233 f; ■ anoma- 
lonsly ftom final root -consonant. 


406a; b before Am of gen. pi., 
313a, 496c; in aor., 874 ff.; in 
fut, 931 ff.; in desid., 1027 ff. 

•B, advbl, 1105. 

-BA. 1197. 

BA-. 112ie; in compsn, 1288 g, 
1304 f-h, 1313 f. 

BAlhvptA A. 21. 

Bdkhi. dcln, 343 a-c. 

BAkthdn. Bdkthi. 3431, 431. 
VBBgh, aor., 836b. 

)/BAO, pres., 660; pf., 794 f; aor., 
840 b; BA 90 from, 673, 675. 
ynaj or bi^, euph., 219 a; pres., 
746; pf., 794 d, b, 801 h; aor., 
834 c, 887a; inf., 968 f; des., 
1028 i; caus., 1042b. 

|/Bad, pres., 748; aor., 847, 852a, 
853, 899d; fut., 93.0 b, 936c; 
pple, 957d; inf., 968d. 

|/8an or bA, pf., 804; aor., 847, 
853, 899 d; pple, 955b; iiit, 
1002g; des., 1028g, i, 1032a. 
-sani, infln. in, see^-^ani. 
sarndhi. 109. 

BaihdhyakBaTa, 28 a, 30. 
Bannatara. 90 0. 

)/8abhfig, so-called, 104b, 1067. 
BamAugdcBara, 30. 

BAinprasArana. 252 a. 
samrfij etc., 213 b. 

-Bara, 1201 a. 
sardgh or aaracjl, 389 b. 
adrva, dcln, 524 ; in compsn, 1251 e. 
1298 c. 

p'Ba9C, pres., 444, 673, 675. 
sas, euph., 176 a. b. 

-Bas, 1152. 

p'Bah, euph., 186a, 223b, 224b; 

pres., 628; pf., 786 a, 790 b, 

803 a; aor., 837, 838, 887 a, 897 a, 
b, 899 d ; fut., 935 d ; pple, 955 e; 
inf., 968 d; des., 1030; at end 

of cmpds, 405. 

8ah&, in cmpsn, 1304 f, g. 

VbA or Bi Aind, pres., 753 c; aor., 
830, 834 a, 839, 868a, 894 c; 
fut., 935a, 936b; pple, 954c; 

inf., 968 f; ya-gerM, 992a; caus., 
1042 k. 

-sAt, advbl, 1108. 
p^BAdh, aor., 861a. 

-BAnat ppisl words In, 897 b, 1175. 
p'sAxitv, so-cslled, 104b. 

I^bI, see bA. 

i^Bic, pres., 758; aor.. 847; tvA- 
ger"d, 991 d; cans., 1042h. 
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)/aidh repel, fut., 935 h. 
yaiVt prcB., 76i c, 765 ; pplc, 955 c; 
(lc8., 10'2Sh, 1. 

K'SU preen out, pros., 699 b; aor., 
839, 840 b, 8G7; fiit. 935 a; ya- 
ger d, 99*2 a. 

BU-, li'21h, 1; in vonipsn, lQiS4a, 
b, 1*288. in04c, il. 

-au, sec ll78f. 

^Bubh, pres., 758. 

V^BU or 8u, pres., 626, 628, 755; 
pf., 789 a; aor., 868 a; fnt., 935a, 
936 b, 939 b ; liif. 968 a, c. 

V'aiic. aor., S()l. 

^8&d» aor., 871. 

WFi P^-» ^97 c, 806a; aor., 847; 
cau3., 1042 c. 

eupb., 2161, 21 9 b, c; aor., 
834b, c, ,-8i0b, 890; fut., 936a. 
I^BpPf o»pb., 151 a ; pf., 790 c; 
aor., 83iil, 847; fut., 935b, 936d; 
Irif., 968 e; iiit., 1002 g. 

-Be, inllii. ill, auc -^e. 

sofman, 37 a. 

ak, original of ch, 42. 

^skand, aor., 833, 890b; pplc, 
967 a; ya-gcr’a, 992 b; iiit, 

1002 g, h. 

V^Bkabh or skambh, pros., 730, 
732, 1060b; pf., 786a, 79Ub. 
794 d. 

p'sku, pres., 626 a; liit., 1017. 
^Btan, pres., 631a, aor., 899 d. 
V'stabh or Btambh, eupb., 233 <*; 
pre-., 730, 732, 1066 b; pf., T94d; 
pplc, 956 b. 

-‘St&t for -tut, advbl, 1100 b. 
pstigh, dcsia., 1031 b. 

I^Stu, pres., 626. 633; pf.. 707 r; 
aor., 866, 891b, 3; fut., 935 a; 
ya-gcr’a, 992 u; desM.. 1028i; 
cans., 1042 c. (■ 

p^Btp» eupb., 242 c; pf.. 801 f. 806a; 
aor., 831, 834 a, 885, 900 a; pplc, 
957 b ; In f. . 968 d ; ya-gcr\l, 992 a. 
at;^, drill, 3? Ik. 
yatph, AO r,,>fQ 16. 

/at^ft, pres., 761c; pplc, 957a. 
atrl, drill, 366, 367 r. 
pathft, eupb.. 233 r; pres.. 671, 
749 a; .lor., 830, 834 a, 830,837, 
840 a, 817, 884, 894 o ; pplc, 954 r ; 
inf.. 96s fj rails, aor., 861*b, 1047 ; 
in ppial periphr. phrases; lU75r. 
•ana, 1195. 

V'snfil, rails., I0r2.j. 
yanih, eupb., 223 n, c. 


)/Bnu, pres., 626a. 

-anu, 1194. 
apar^a, 31, 32. 
l/apa^, aor., 834 r. 
i^spp, aor., 831, 83Gb, 839. 
|/Bppdh, eupb., 242 d; aor., 834b. 
840 b. 

V^appQ, oupb., 218a; itfir., 916, 
920 a; fut., 936 d. 

p^spph, eupb., 223 b, d ; cans., 1042 d. 
l/sphlC PPii-'t 954 r; cans., 1042m. 
yaphut, fut., 936 b. 

V^Bphp, pres., 756; tvft-gcr’d, 991 d; 

cans., 1042 b. 
spho^ana, 230 o. 

sma, ill proiioni 1 drln, 493, 496a, 
503. 

sma, pres, in past sense with, 778 b, c. 
ysmi, tvft-gcrM, 991 d; cans., 
10421; perlphr. pf., 1071 f. 
y'smp, p:«ss.. 770r; tva-gcr’d, 991 J; 
cans., 1042 c. 

sya ns dciioin. sign, 1064. 
ysyand, pf., 785 a* aor., 861a, 
.890b; fut, 943a; pplc, 957 d; 
tva-gcfd, 9913; int, 1002g. 
)/8yam, pf., 794 h. 
sy&B, eupb., 176 n. 

-By&i, infill, in, sec -sy&i. 
ar&j, eupb., 219 n. 
ysraa or srafiB, e^pb., 168; pf., 
790 r; aor., 833, 847; ya-ger’d, 
992 b. 

f/aridh, aor., 847, 8,52 b. 

/sriv (or 9riv), cuph., 240 b ; pres., 
765; cans., 1042b. 
ysru, pf., 797 r ; aor., 868; caus., 
1042 0. 

sva, 513b, 516 o; drln. 525c. 
y'svaj, eupb., 219 a: pres., 746; pf., 
794 h; aor., 863 a; tv&-ger'd, 
091 r. 

Bvatavaa, eupb.. 168 a, 415b. 
|/svad» pplc, 054 f. 
ysvan, pf., 794b; aor., 899 d; int, 
l0U2g. 

V8vap» pres., 631 ; pf., 786b, 794b; 
aor., 867; fut, 935 b; pplc, 954b; 
dcs., 1028h; raus., 1042 g. 
avayam, in conipsn. 1284 b. 

I^Bvar, aor., 890a, 8993. 
avar, drln, 388. 

8vara» 30, 81. 
svarabhakti, 230 c— c. 

Bvarita, 81. 

Bv&vaa, eupb., 168 a, 415 b. 

V^avid, pple, 957 d. 
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h, pron. etc., 69. 65. 66, 119; from 
dh and bh» 223 g; as final, 147; 
compensating aspiration of initial, 
147, 155b; with following t or 
th» 160 a; with preceding final 
mute, 163 ; m before h and an- 
other cons., 213 g; reversion to gh, 
214 if., 222; in intlectioii, 402, 
637 ; In pf., 787 ; in intens., 1002 i ; 
in desid., 1028 f; internal combn, 
222 — 4; anomalously changed to 
a sibilant, 150 f; to d, 404; du- 
plication of a cons, after, 22da; 
nftslkya added after, 230 b; loss 
before hi, 1011a. 

-ha, advbl, 1100a, 1104b. 
yliad, pple, 957 d. 
plian, euph., 192b, 2161, 402, 
037. 787; pres., 637, 673, 709; 
pf., 794 e, 805a; aor., 899d; fut, 
935b, 943 a; pass., 998 f; pple, 
954 d; iiif., 908 d; irit., 1002 g, 
h, i, 1003; des., 1028o, f; cans., 
1042 m; root-noun, 383 h, 402. 
hanta, accent of verb witli, 598 a. 
yhas, Jaks' from, 640. 

move, pres., ()G0, 664; dcs.. 
102Sd; caus., 1012 d. 

)/ha Uave^ pres., 605, 701 b; aor.. 
830, 889. 912; fut., 930 c; pple, 
957 a; inf., 908 f; caus. aor., 
861b, 1047. 


pliaB, 102 a, 912. 

VOii. eiiph., 192 c, 2161, 674, 787; 
pres., 699 b, 716 a; aor., 831, 
839, 840 b, 847, 889 a, 894 d; 
dcs., 1028 f. 
hi, 695 e, 1122 b. 

-hi, advbl, 1100 c. 
pliihs, cuph., 183 a; pres., 687, 
096; des., 1031b. 

Y/hinv, 716 a. 

^hi<j[, euph., 240b; pf., 786b; 
c-ius., 1042b. 

yhu, pres., 645, 647 c, 652; periphr. 

pi. etc., 1071 f, 1073c.. 
yhu orhvR, pres., 761 f, 755; pf., 
794b; aor., 834a, 847, 887c, 
912; fut., 935 c; inf., 908f; caus., 
1042 k; periphr. pf., 1071 f. 
j/hp sme, aor., 834 a, 890a; inf., 
968 d; caus., 1042 e. 
i/hpd, hpdaya, 397. 

|/hpB, aor., 847; pple, 956 b. 
yhnu, pres., 026 a. 
i^hraB, pple, 95Gb. 

V'hri, pres., 646; aor., 8i0b; pple, 
957 a; caus., 10421; periphr.’ pf., 
1071 f. 

|/hva, see hu. 

|/hvp or hvar, euph.. 242c; pres., 
0V2; aor., 863a, 890; pple, 955e. 
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a-aorist (simple aorist^ 2), 824, 846 
—54 : in the later language, 846; 
roots forming it in the older lan- 
guage, 847 ; inflection, 848; modes, 
849—61 ; participles, 862 ; irregu- 
larities, 85^s 354. 

a-class (first, bhu-class) of verbs, 
006, 734—60: formation of stem, 
734; inflection, 736—43; roots of 
the class, 744; irregularities, 746 
—60. 

&-cla8s or accented a-class (sixth, 
tud-class) of verbs, 606, 751 — 8: 
formation of stem, 751 ; inflection, 
752; roots of the class, 763. 7o4: 
irregularities, 766—8. 
a-conjiigation — sec conjugations, 
a- or ft-dccleiisioii, transference of 
cons. -stems to, 399, 416 a, 429 a, 
437, 441b; 1148i, 1149a, 1166c, 
1209; 1315. 

a-stems (tense- stems], uniform in- 
flection of, 733 a. 

abbreviation of consonant-groupa, 
231-3. 

ablative case, uses of, 289—93; ab- 
lative of comparison, 292 b; with 
prepositions, 293, 1128; used ad- 
verbially, 1114; abl. infinitive, 983; 
abl. by attraction with infln.. ^ b ; 
abl. use of adverbs in tas, 1098 d ; 
abl. as prior member of compound, 
1250 f. 

absolute use of instrumental, 281 g; 
of genitive, 300b; of locative, 
303 b-d; of gerund, 994e. 
abaolutive — see gerund, 
abstract noun;, secondary derivation 
of, 1206, 1236-40. 
accent, general, 80—97 : its varieties, 
80-6; accentuated texts, 87 ; mo- 
des of designating, 87, 88; illus- 
tration of BY. method, pp. 618—0; 


over-relinements of Hindu theory, 
90; modern delivery of ancient 
accented texts, 91 ; no sentence 
accent, 92; accentless words, 93; 
words doubly accented, 94, 1255, 
1267 d; accent of protracted syl- 
lable, 78 a; freedom of place of 
accent, 95; — changes of accent 
in vowel combination, 128, 130, 
136a; — accent in declension, 
314—20; of vocative, 92a, 314; 
change of accent In monosyllabic 
etc. declension, 316 — 9; in nu- 
meral, 482g, 483 a — c; of fraction- 
als, 488 a; of case-forms used as 
.adverbs, 1111 g, 1112e, 1114 d; 
different accent of action-nouns 
and agent-nouns, 11 14 a; of deter- 
minative and possessive com- 
pounds, 1296 ; — accent of personal 
endings, 652—4; in relation to 
strong and weak forms, 666; of 
personal verb-forma in the sen- 
tence, 92b, 591 — 8; of periphras- 
tic formations, 946, 1073 e ; of 
compounded verb-forms, 1082—6; 
— accent in primary derivation, 
1144; in secondary, 1205; in 
compoaition, 1251 ; — ordinary ac- 
centuation of Skt. words by Western 
scholars, 96. 

accusative case, uses of, 269—77: 
with verbs, 270, 274; with nouns 
and adjectives, 271, 272; with pre- 
positions, 273, 1129; with verbs 
of motion and address etc., 274; 
cognate, 275 ; adverbial, 276, 1111 ; 
double, 277; accua. infinitive, 981, 
986—8; gerund, 995; accua. as 
prior member of compound, 1250a. 

action-nouns and agent-nouns, chief 
classes of primary derivatives, 1146, 
1146. 
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Jcqice, in verbs, 628, 629. 
a^nte (udfttta) accent, 81. 
ad-class of verbs — see root-class, 
adjective, its distinction from noun, 
322; from pple, 967; formation 
of compound adj., 323-^, 1292 ff.; 
inflection of adj., 321 — 465; com- 
parison, 466—74; adj. pronomi- 
nally inflected, 622 — 6. 
adjective compounds, secondary, 1247g, 
1292—1313 ; of other than possess- 
ive value, 1294, 1309, 1310; a^. 
copulative compounds, 1257. 
adverbs, 1097—1122; adv. by deri- 
vation, 1097 — 1109; case-forms 
used as adv., 1110 — 17; adverbial 
compounds, 1111 d, 1313; verbal 
prefixes etc. as adv., 1118—20; 
inseparable prefixes, 1121; other 
miscellaneous adv., 1122; adv. 
used prepositionally, 112311.; adv. 
copulative compounds, 1259 ; forms 
of comparison, 473 b. 
agent-nonns — sec action-nouns, 
aggregative compounds — see copu- 
lative compounds. 

alphabets used for writing Sanskrit, 
1; older Indian, 2; the Devaua- 
garl alph., 1 — 17; varieties of 
writing and of type for, 3, pp. 
516— 7;chaiactersandtransliteration, 
5 ; arrangement, 7 ; theory of use, 
8, 9 ; native mode of writing, 9 a, b; 
modifications of this in Western 
practice, 9c— e; vowel-writing, 10; 
consonant combinations, 12^—15; 
other signs, 11, 16; numeral fig- 
ures, 17; names of characters, 18; 
signs and transliteration of ontt- 
Bvftra, 73. 

alphabet, spoken — see system of 
sounds. 

alterant vowels, changing following 
B to 9, 180. 

analysis of language into its elements , 
98, 99; anal, of compound words, 
1248. 

antithetical construction, its influence 
on accent of verb, 596, 597. 
anuBV&ra, its pronunciation etc., 
70 — 2; signs and transliteration, 
73, 16b: see also h, lb. 
aorist tense, 532 ; its uses, 926—30 ; 
in prohibitive expression, 579 ; — 
aor. system, 535, 824 — 930 : classi- 
fication of forms of aor., 824; cha- 
racter and occurrence, 825—7 ; 


variety from same root, 827 b, c; 
simple aor., 824, 828: 1. root-aor., 
829—41; passive aor. 3d. sing., 
842-5 ; 2. s-aor., 846-54 ; 3. re- 
duplicated or causative aor., 856— 
73 ; sibllant-aor., 874— 92u ; 4. b- 
aor., 878—897 ; 5. ig-aor., 898— 910 ; 
6. Blf-aor., 911 — 15; 7. 8a-aor., 
916—20 ; aor. optative or preoative 
of later language, 921 — 5 ; aor. in 
secondary ooi^ugation, 1019, 1035, 
1046—8, 1068; periphrastic aor., 
1073 b ; — «-aor. stem in derivation, 
1140 c. 

appositional compounds, 1280d ;appos* 
possessive compounds, 1302. 
ar or r in root and stem forms, 104 e, 
237. 

article, indefinite, represented later 
by eka» 482 c. 

aspirate mutes, phonetic character etc. 
of, 37, 38; their deaspiration, 114, 
153—5; restoration of lost aspira- 
tion to, «141a, 147, 155; not be- 
fore impv. ending dhi» 155 f; de- 
rivation of h from, 66; sonant 
aspirate with following t, th» 160 ; 
non-aspirate >for aspirai^ in redu- 
plication, 590a: — and see the 
different letters, 
aspiration (hi, its pronunciation etc., 
59, 65, 6d: — and see h. 
asseverative particles, 1122 a, b. 
assimilation in euphonic combination, 
115—20; with or wUbont change 
of articulate position, 116; surd 
and sonant, 117, 156—64; nasal, 
117g, 198b, 199c; 1.117g, 206; 
dental to lingual and palatal, 118; 
other cases, 118—20. 
augment, 585 — ^7 ; ft as augment, 
585a; omission, 587; irreg. com- 
bination with initial vowel of root, 
136a; irregularly placed, 1087 c, f; 
uses of* augmentless preterit per- 
sons, 563, 587 ; with mft prohibit- 
ive, 579. 

avyayibhftva compounds, 1313. 


bahuvrlhl compounds — see pos- 
sessive compounds, 
benedict! ve — see precative. 
bhU'Class of verbs — see a^lass. 

csrdinal numerals, 475; their combi- 
nations, 476—81; inflection, 482 
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— 5; cblEfttroetion, 486 ; deiLyatives, 
487-9. 

caso-cndiijgs — see endings of de- 
clension. 

case-forms, prolongation of final vow- 
el of, 248 b; used as adverbs, 
Hi 0—17 ; change of accent in such, 
1111 g, 1112e, 1114d; thoir pre- 
positional uses, 1125d; derivatives 
from case-forms, 1202 b ; case-forms 
in composition, 1250. 

cases, 260; their order of arrange- 
ment, 266 a; uses, 267 — 305: — 
and see the different cases. 

causative conjugation, 540, 607, 775, 
856 if., 1041 — 52; relation to so- 
eallcd tenth or cur-class, ..GOT, 
1041b; to denominative, 1041c, 
1056; formation of stem, 1041, 
1042; Inflection, present-system, 
775, 1043; other older forms, 

1044; perfect, 1045; att.ichcd re- 
duplicated aorist, 1040, 1047, 

85611'.; other aorist forms, 1048, 

1049; future etc., 1050; verbal 

nouns and adjectives, 1051 ; deriva- 
tive or tertiary conjugations from 
cans, stem, 1052; caus. from in- 
tens., 1025; from desid., 1039; 

declinable stems from caus. stem, 
1140b; double object with cau- 
satives, 277a, 282b. 

cerebral mutes, 33, 45. 

cliangoablc o r variable p of roots — 
SCO variable. 

circ.iiiuflex (svarita) accent, 81 — 6, 
90b; independent, 81 — 4; its va- 
rieties, 84; enclitic, 86; their dif- 
ference, 86; designation, 87 — 9; 
oc<Mirr(*ncc from vowel combinations, 
128, 130, 135. 

classes o r scries uf mutes, 32 ff . 

classes of verbs — see conjugatiun- 
clasBOS. 

clauses, simplicity of combination^of, 
1131a; dependent clauses, mode 
in, 581, 950; accent of verb in. 
595. 

collective singular form of copulative 
compounds, 1253 c; in Veda, 1255 e, 

combination of elements, 100, 101 : 
oiiphonlc rules for, 109 — 260; dis- 
tinction of internal and e\terna1, 
109 — 12; general arrangement of 
rules, 124; order of comb.. of three 
successive vowels, 127 b. 


comparison of adjectives etc., 466— 
74; primary, in iyas and 
467 — 70, 1184; secondary, in tara 
and tama,471— 3, 1242 a, b; in ra 
and ma, 474, 1^2 r; inflection 
of comparatives in yas, 463—5; 
comp, of nouns, pronouns, prepo- 
sitions, 473, 474, 520, 1119; of 
verbs, 473 c; double comparisou, 
473d: particles of comp., 1101b, 
1102e, 1107, img, h. 
comparison or likeness, descriptive 
compounds of, 1291 a. 
compensatory vowel-lengthening, 246. 
composition of stems — see com- 
pound stem.*:. 

compound conjugation, 640 a, 1076 
— 95 : roots with verbal prefixes and 
like elements, 1076 — 89; accent 
of comp, forms, 1082 — 6; irregii- 
laritics, 1087 ; roots with inseparable 
prefixes, 1089, 1121b, g, i; with 
noun and- adjective stems, 1090 — 5. 
compound stems, formation of, 101, 
1246 — 1316: diffcreiice of earlier 
and later language as to composition, 
1246 a ; classification of compounds, 
1247; their analysis, 1248; rules 
of phonetic combination, 1219; case- 
forms as prior member, 1250; ac- 
cent, 1251 ; copulative comp. , 1252 
— 61; determinative: dependent, 
1202-78; descriptive, 1279—91; 
second ary adjective: po8scs.'ilve,1292 

— 1308; participial, 1309; prepo- 
.sitional, 1310; adjective comp, as 
nouns and as adverbs, 1311 — 3; 
anomalous comp., 1314; stem-finals 
altered in comp., 1315; loose con- 
struction with comp., 1316. 
conditional tense, 532, 940, 941 ; its 
usest 950; conditional uses of op- 
tative and subjunctive, 581 >>, e, f. 
conjugation, verbal inllcction j27 — 
1095; general, 5*27 — 98; voice, 
528 — 81 ; tenses and their uses, 
592, 776-9, 821—3, 926—30, 
948—60; modes and their uses, 
533, 557 — 82, 921 — 5; tense-sys- 
tems, 535; present-system, 535, 
699 — 779 ; perfect-system, 780— 
8^; aorist-systems, 824 — 930; fu- 
turc-sy.stcms, 931 — 50; number 
and person, 536 ; personal endings, 
541 — 56; verbal adjectives and 
nouns, 637 — 9,951 — 96; secondary 
conjugations, 540, 996—1008; peri- 
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phrasiie and compound conjugation, 
&40a, 1069 — 95; examples of con- 
jugation in synopsis, p. 520. 
conjugation-classes, on what founded, 
601 ; their characters, 602 — 10. 
conjugations, first or non^a- and sec- 
ond or a-conjugation, 601^8, 733; 
transfers from the former to the 
latter, 625a, 631a, 665a, 670— 4. 
694 a, 716, 731, 896. 
conjunctions, 1131 — 3. 
consonants, pronunciation etc., 31 — 
75: mutes, 32—00; semivowels. 
51 — 8; spirants, o9 — 66; visarga 
and anuBvara etc., 67 — 73 ; quan- 
tity, 76; cons, allowed as finals, 
122, 139 — 52; occurring at end of 
stems and endings, 139a: — and 
see the different classes and 
letters. 

consonant-groups, how written in ae- 
vanfigari, 9, 12 — 5; their ex- 
tensiuii and alibreviatiou, 121. 
227—33. 

consonantal stems, declension of, 377 
— 465; their cla.«silication, 382. 
contemptuous prrjlx, 506, 1121 c; do. 

suffix, 521, 1222 d. 
copulative compounds, 1247 a — c, 
1252— Gi ; of nouns, 1253— G; ad- 
jectives, 1257; adverbs, 1259 ; nu- 
merals, 1261 ; copulatives in later 
language, 1253, 1254; in Hig-Veda, 
1255; ill Atharva-Ycda, 125G; ac- 
cent, 1258 ; pusscssives from copu- 
latives, 1293 b. 

cur-class of verbs, GOT, 775, 1041b, 
1066: — and see causative con- 
jugation. 

dative case, uses of, 285 — 8; dat. 
infinitive, 982,. 986; dat. used ad- 
verbially, 1113; dat. by attraction 
with iiilln., 982a; dat. as prior 
member of compound, 1250 e. 
dc.aspiration of aspir.-ito mutes, 114, 
153—5; consequent rc-aspiration 
of Initial, 141a, 147, 155. 
dcolonsion, in general, 201 — 320: 
gender, 263; number, 204, 205; 
case. 200; uses of the cases, 207 
—305; endings of docl., 300 — 10; 
variation of stem and insertions, 
311 — 3; accent. 314 — 20; — decl. 
of nouns and adjectives, 321 — 405: 
classification, 321 b, c ; 1. a-stcius, 
326 — 34; 11. i-and u-stems, 335 


—46; 111. and u (and diph- 
thongal) stems. 347 — 68; IV. p- 
stoms, 369 — 76; V, conionant- 
stems. 377 — 465 : A. root-stems 
etc., 383—410; 11. derivative 6ti;ms 
in as. iB»,UB, 411—9; C. in an, 
420—37; 1). in. in, 438.-41; 
K. in ant, 442 — 57 ; F. in vHm; 
458—62 ; 0. in yas, 403 — 5; — 
decl. of numerals, 482—5; of 
pronouns, 491 — 521; of adjectives 
inflected pronoininnlly, 52'2 — 6. 

declinable stems, composition of, with 
verbs, 1090 — 5; derivation oF — 
seo derivation. 

dccomiiouml compounds and their anal- 
ysis, 1248. 

decrement and increment of elements, 

12:1. 234 n*. 

demonstrative pronouns, 495 — 503. 

dciioiuinativc conjugation, 540a, 1053 
— 08 ; fonnation without sign, 1054 ; 
with sign ya, from stems of various 
final. 1U55 — 64; their occurrence, 
1057; mcaiiiiig, 1058; relation of 
aya- and aya-::tems. 1059 c: re- 
luiinn to causative, 1641 c, 1050, 
1007; with sign.*; sya, kfimya, 
apaya, 1004, 1065; with &ya, 
beside nfi-vlass verbs etc., 732, 
1060; from other stcm.s, 1060 a, c; 
iiinection. 1008; declinable stems 
from deiioin. stem, 1008 b, 1149d. 
117811, i, 1180d. 

dental series of mutes (t, til, d, dh, 
n), pronunciation etc.., 33, 47, 
48; peculiar quality of Skt. den- 
tals. 47 a; dent, character of}, 25; 
of 1, 51, 53; of B, 60; assimilation 
of dent, to p.'ilatals and lingiials, 
118, 190—263, 205; dent, sibi- 
lant and nasal c 9 nNort(‘d to lin- 
gual, 180—95; anomalous conver- 
sions to guttural and lingual, 151a, b; 
of guttural, palatal, and labial to 
dental, 151 c, e: — and see the 
different letters. 

dependent clause, accent of verb in, 
595. 

dependent compounds, 1247 d — f. 
1203, 1204—78; noun, 1204; ad- 
jective, 1265; tliC'ir >ariotk‘8. 1260 
—78: with ordinary non 11 or ad- 
jective as li 11 . 1 l mcmboi , 1267, 1268; 
with ro«)t-stciD, 1209; derivative, 
in a, 1270; ana, 1271: ya, 1272; 
participle in ta or na, 1273 ; ti. 
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1274; in, 1276; i. 1276; van. 
man, etc., 1277, 1278; dep. comp, 
in possessive use, 1296. 
derivation of advprbs, 1097 — 1109; of 
declinable stems, 1136 — 1246: in 
general, 1136 — 42; primary, 1143 
— 1201; secondary, 1202 — 46. 
derivative or secondary conjugation — 
see secondary. 

descent, adjectives and nouni indicat- 
ing, 1206 a. 

descriptive compounds, 1247 d — f, 
1263, 1279 — 91; of ordinary ad- 
jective with noun, 1280; of appo- 
sitional noun with noun, 1280 d; 
with participle as final member, 
1283, 1284; with gerundive, 1286; 
with root-stem, 1!^6; with other 
■verbal deriv^atlves, 1287; with in- 
separable prefla as prior member, 
1288; with verbal prefix etc., 12S9; 
with other adverbial words, 1290; 
special cases, 1291 ; descr. comp, 
ill possessive use, 1297 ff. 
desidcrative conjugation, 640, 1026 — 
40; meaning, 1026, 1040; used in 
future sense, 1040 a; formation of 
stem, 1027—9; abbreviated stems, 
1030; use of union-vowel i, 1031; 
inflection, present-system, 1032; 
other forms, 1033 — 6; derivative 
or tertiary conjugations from desid. 
stein, 1030; doid. from causative 
stem, 1062 e; declinable stems from 
desid. stem, 1036, 1036, 1140 b, 
1140 d, 1160 b, 1161 d, 1178 g; desid. 
root-stems, 392d; future in desid. 
sense, 049; desid. in future sense, 
10 10 a. 

deterini native compounds, 1247 d — f, 
1262 — 91; dependent, 1264 — 78; 
descriptive, 1279 — 91; in possessive 
adjective use, 1293 IT, 
devata-dvandva compounds, 1251a, 
1266. 

diminutives, secuiiii.»./ derivation of, 
1206 b, 1222d, 1243. 
diphthongs (e, &i, o, au), mode of 
writing with consonants, 10 g, h; 
pronunciation etc., 27 — 30; protrac- 
tion of, 78c; euphonic combination 
as finals, 131 — 5: — and see 
the different letters, 
diphthongal stems, declension of, 360, 
361. 

dlv- or dlv-class of verbs — see 

ya-class. 


double stems, present, 816; aorist, 
894 d, 897 b. 

doubling of aspirate mutes, 164; of 
a final nasal, 210; of ch, 227,- of 
first consonant of a group, 229 ; of 
a consonant after r (and h, 1, v), 
228. 

dual number, its use, 266; its forms 
in declension, 308; in personal pro- 
noun, 492 b. 

dual finals e, i, u uncombinable, 
138 a, g. 

dvandva compounds — see copula- 
tive. 

dvigu compounds, 1312. 


eighth ^lass of verbs — see u-claas. 
elision of initial a, 135; how mark- 
ed, 16; its infrequency in Veda, 
135 c ; elision of initial ^ 136 d ; of 
final a or ft, 137 b. 
emphasis, accent of verb for, 698. 
emphatic pronoun, 613. 
enclitic or dependent circumflex, 86, 
86 . 

endings, of inflection and derivation, 
98—100; of declension, 306 — 10; 
of singular, 307; dual, 308 ; plural, 
309;, normal scheme, 310; end. of 
a-stems, 327 — 9 ; of i-and u-stems, 
336 — 8 ; of radical ft-, i-,u-8tems, 
349; of derivative do., 363; of y- 
stems, 371; of personal pronouns, 
492, 493; of general pronominal 
declension, 496; — end. of con- 
jugation, 523, 641 — 69 ; of Ist 
sing., 543; 2d, 544; 3d, 645; of 
1st du., 646; 2d and 3d, 647; of 
1st pi., 548; 2<1, 549; 3d, 650; 
normal schemes, 653; accent, 562 
— 4 ; end. of 2d and 3d sing, tak- 
ing the place of root-final, 556 a; 
union-vowels, 565 b, c; end. of 
subjunctive combined with mode- 
sign, 660 — 2; of optative, 666; of 
prccatlvo, 668 ; tftt of imperative, 
570; — end. of derivation — see 
suffixes. 

euphonic combination of elements, 100, 
101 ; rules respecting it, 109 — 226. 
exclamatory pronoun, 607; exclam, 
prefix from interrogative pronoun, 
506, 1121 e. 

extension of cons.-group8, 227—30. 
external and internal combination, 
distinction of, 109 — 12; cases of 
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tixternal comb, in declension, llloib ; 
in derlTstion, 111c, d, 1209 e. 

feminine stems: to B-stems, 332, 
334b; to 1- and u-stems, 344*6; 
to r-stems, 376 a; to cons.-stems, 
378a, 401c, 435, 436, 449, 462b, 
469, 463 d; fern, in i from JR- 
stems, 1210 c; fern, stems in com- 
position, 1260 h.> 

lUth class of Torbs — see nu-elass. 
finals, permitted, 122, 139*62; 
most usaal, 149; only one finU 
consonant allowed, 160; excep- 
tions, 150b, c; anomalous cbsnges 
of final mutes, 161; final conso- 
nants of stems and endings, 139 a. 
final clauses, modes used in, 681e, d. 
first class of Terbs — see a^class. 
first or non-a-conjugation of verbs, 
its characteristics, 604. 
forms, stronger and weaker, of roots 
and stems, 104 e, 106, 106; — 
and see variation of stem, 
fourth class of verbs — see ya- 
class. 

fractional use of ordinals, 488. 
fiequentative conjugation — see in- 
tensive. 

future passive participles — see ge- 
rundives. 

future tenses, 532; their uses, 948, 
949; flit, systems, 536, 931—60; 
B-future and conditional, 932—41 ; 
periphrastic future, 942—7 ; future 
use of pres., 777 ; of desid., 1040 a ; 
desid. use of fut., 948 b; fut. par- 
ticipial phrases, 1075 d. 

gender in declension, 262, 263. 
general and special tenses, 599 a. 
genitive case, uses of, 294 — 300 : 
with adj., 296; with verb, 297, 
298; with prepositions, 299a, 1130; 
with adverbs, 299b; gen. absolute, 
300 b; loss of accent of gen. with 
vocative, 314 d, e; gen. infinitive, 
984; gen. used adverbially, 300a, 
1115; as prior member of com- 
pound, 1250 e. 

gerunds, 539, 989 — 95; their uses, 
989, 994; ger. in tvA, 990, 991, 
993; in ya or tya» *990, 992, 
993; in tvfiya and tvl. 993 b; 
in tv&nam and tvlnam, 993 c; 
adverbial gerund in anit 996. 


garandivas, or fbture passive partici- 
ples, 961—6, 12121, 1213. 1216 
— 8 ; ger. in ya, 962—3, 1213; 
Intawya, 962, 964, 12121; to 
aniya, 962, 966, 1216b; in 
966t, 1209h; in enya, 966b, 
1217; in lyya, 966c, 1218; in 
elima,966d, 1201a; ger. in com- 
position, 1286. 

grave (anudBtta) accent, 81. 

gu^-strengthening, eharacter and 
occurrence of, 27, 236—43, and 
passim; in primary derivation. 
1143 a ; in aecondary, 1203 a, 1204 g, 

gnttnral soriee of mutes (k, kh, g, 
gh, fi), pronunciation etc., 33, 
39^1, lob a; asserted gutt obar- 
aoter of a, 20 a; of h, 66 a; pal- 
aUls from orijrinal gntt, 41-^; 
9 and h do., 64, 66 ; reversion of 
palatals etc. to gntt. form, 43, 64, 
142, 146, 147, 214-26: — and 
see the different letters. 

heavy and light syllables, 79. 

0 hiatus, avoidance of, 113, 125 — 38; 
not avoided ip Veda, 113b, 125c, 
129 e; its occurrence as result of 
enj^bouic processes, 132—4, 176b, d, 

hu-clsss of verbs — see reduplicat- 
ing claas. 

imperative mode, 633, 669, 672, 675, 
678; scheme of its endings, 663d; 
its 1 st persons old subjunctive, 
633, 674, 578; impv. form in tRt 
and its uses, 670, 671; with mB 
prohibitive, 579 c; Vedlc 2d sing, 
in Bi, 624; ifiipv. use of infini- 
tives, 982 d. 

imperfect, tense, 532, 699; its use, 
779. 

imperfect time, no real designation of. 
532a. 

increment and decrement of elements, 
123, 234ff. 

indecliiiables, 98 a, 1096—1136: ad- 
verbs, 1097 — 1122; prepositions, 
1123 — 80; conjunctions, 1131 — 3; 
interjections, 1134, 1135; deriva- 
tive stems from indeclinables, 1202 b, 
1246; compounds with indecL as 
final member, 1314 a, f. 

indefinite pronouns, 613 c; Indef. 
use of interrogative and relative 
pronouns, 607, 611. 
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iDfloitiTes, 638, 968-88; later, 968, 
987; earlier, 969 — 79; oaea, 980 
—8; relation to ordinary Terbal 
noons, 969, 9701. 

Inseparable prefixes, 1121: In de- 
sorlptive composition, 1283 ff., 1288; 
in possessire, 1304. 
insertions between stem and ending 
in declension, 313. 

Instrumental case, uses of, 278—84; 
of separation, 2^ a; with preposi- 
tions, 284, 1127; gerundial, 989; 
used adverbially, 1112; as prior 
member of compound, 1250 b. 
intensive (or frequentative) conjnga- 
tion, 540, 1000 — ^25; character and 
occurrence, 1000, 1001; redupli- 
cation, 10G2, 1003; inflection, pres- 
ent-system, 1004—17; derivative 
middle inflection, 1016, 1017; 
forms outside present-system, 1018, 
1019, 1025; doubtful intens. tfOr 
matlons, 1020—4; derivative or 
tertiary conjugations from intens. 
stem, 1025. 

interjections, 1134, 1135; tbcir final 
vowel uncombinable, 138 f. 
internal and external combination, 
distinction of, 109 — 12. 
internal change, question of deriva- 
tion by, 12081. 
interrogative particles, 1122 f. 
intenogative pronoun, 504 — 7 ; Ita 
indefinite use, 507; exclamatory 
prefix from it, 506, 1121j. 
inverted compounds, 1291 c, 1314 d. 
iy-aorist, 824, 898—910: formation 
of stem, 898—900; inflection, 
901, 902; roots making it, 903 ; 
irregularities, 904; modes, 905 
—8; from secondary conjugations, 
1019, 1035, 1048, 1068a. 

Jihvfimflliya^spirant, 69, 170 d. 

kannadlifixaya compounds — see 
descriptive compounds, 
kri-class of verbs — see nft-class. 

labial series of mutes fp, ph» b, 
bhy m), pronunciation etc., 33, 
49, 50; lab. character of u, tl* 
20; of Vt 51, 57, 68; anomalous 
conversion of labial to guttural, 
151 d; to dental, 151 e: — and 
see the different letters, 
lengthening of vowels In formation 


and inflection, 244—6; of final 
vowel in composition, 247, 1087b; 
In the sentence in Veda, 248. 
light and heavy syllables, 79. 
lightening of a or ft to an 1- or u- 
vowel, 249 ff. 

lingual series of mutes ((, 4* 4b, 

p), pronunciation etc., 33,45, 46 ; non- 
originality and ordinary derivation, 
46; ling, character of y, 25; of r, 
61, 52; ling. 1, 6 a, 54; ling, cha- 
racter of g, 61; assimilation of 
dentals to ling., 118, 196 ff.; lln- 
gnalization of a and n, 180 — 95 : 
— and see the different let- 
ters. 

locative case, uses of, 301—5; loc. 
absolute, 303 b — d; of goal of mo- 
tion or action, 301 e, 304; with 
prepositions, 305, 1126; used ad- 
verbially, 303 0, 1116; loc. infini- 
tive, 985; loc. use of adverbs in 
tra, 1099; in ha, 1100 a; in dft, 
1103b; loc. as prior member of 
compound, 1250d. 
long and short quantity, 76—9. 

manner, particles of, 1101, 1102, 
1107, 1122k. 

manuscripts, native Sanskrit, mode 
of writing in, 9 a, b. 
middle stem-form in declension, 311. 
middle voice, 528 — 30; its use as 
passive, 531, 998 c, d. 
mode in verbal inflection, 533 ; sub- 
junctive, 557 — 63; optative, 564 
— 8; imperative, 569 — 71; uses of 
the modes, 572—82. 
multiplicative numeral adverbs, 489 a, 
1104-6. 

mutes, series of, their pronunciation 
etc., 32 — 50: classification, 32 — 8; 
guttural series, 39—41; palatal, 
42—4; lingual, 45, 46; dental, 47, 
48; labial, 49, 50; assimilation, 
117 a, b ; mutes permitted as finals, 
141—^ ; anomalous conversions from 
one series to another, 151 : — and 
see the different serjies. 

nft-class (ninth, kri-class) of verbs, 
603, 717—32: formation of stem, 
717; inflection, 718—26; roots of 
the class, 727 ; irregularities, 728 
— 32; accompanying denominative 
in ftya, 732, 1066b. 
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nasal aaaimilationi 117 g, f, g, 161, 
198 b, 199 c. 

nasal class (serenth, rudh-elass) of 
Terbs, 603, 683—96 : formation of 
stem, 683; liiflectlou, 684 — 92; 
roots of the class, 694; iiregnlari- 
ties, 693—6. 

nasal increment in strong forms, 266, 
386. 

nasal mutes n, m), 34. 36 ; 

their occurence as finals, 143; 
duplication, 210; assimilation of 
preceding mute, 161, 198b, 199b; 
abbreviation of consonant-group af- 
ter, 231 ; — nasal spirant or anu- 
svftra, 70—3; — nasal semivow- 
els, 71c, 206, 213 c; — nasal 
vowels, 71, 72: — and see the 
di fferon t Ic tiers, 
nasality, Hindu definition of, 36a. 
negative particles, 1122 c — e; neg. 

prefix, 1121a— c. 
neutral pron. of a, 21. 
ninth class of verbs — see nfipclass. 
nominative case, uses of, 267, 268; 
peculiar construction with verbs, 
268 a; with Iti, 268 b; with voc- 
ative, 268 c; used adverbially, 
1117 ; nom. use of infinitive, 987 ; 
nom. form as particle, 1117; in 
composition, 12o0f. 
noun aud adjective, distinction of, 
322; inflection of nouns — see 
declension. 

nu-class (fifth, BU-class) of verbs, 
603, 697 — 716: formation of stem, 
697; inflection, 698—707; roots 
of the class, 708; irregularities, 
710—3, 716. 

number in declension, 264, 266; in 
conjugation, 636 ; number-forms in 
composition, 1250 g. 
numerals, 475—89; simple cardinals, 
476; their combinations for odd 
numbers, 476 — 81 ; Inflection, 482 
—5; construction, 486; ordinals, 
487, 488; other num. derivatives, 
489, 1104 — 6, 1246; num. figures, 
17 ; possessive compounds with num., 
1300 ; num. or dvicfu compounds, 
1312. 

omission, sign indicating, 16. 
onomatopoetic wot(!|b, 1091, 1136b. 
optative mode, 633, 564 — 8; its for- 
mation, 564, 565; scheme of end- 
ings combined with mode-sign, 


666; preeative, 667, 921—6; 

scheme of pree. endings, 668; uses 
oi opt, 673 — 82; with mft prohib- 
IttTO, 679 b; optative use of aug- 
mentless preterit forms, 687. 
order of subjects in the grammar, 
107; as best taken up by a stu- 
dent 106, 112; of subjects liieuph. 
combination, 124. 

ordinal numeral adjectiveB, 487, 488. 

pada-endlngs in declension, 111a. 
palatal series of mutes (o, oh, J, Jh, 
ft), pronunciation etc., 33, 42-^; 
derived from original gutturals, 42 ; 
reversion to guttural form, 43, 
214ff.; enphonie combinations, 118, 
119,214—20; treatment as finals, 
142; assimilation of dentals to, 
196—203; pal. character of i, i, 
20; of y, 61, 66; of 9, 63, 64; 
palatal for guttural in reduplica- 
tion, 690b: — and see the dif- 
ferent letters. 

participial compounds, 1247 g, 1309. 
participles, 534, 537, 583, 584^ 1172 
— ^7; of present-systems, 619 etc. 
etc. ; of perfect, 802 — 7 ; of aorist, 
840, 852, 872, 897, 909 ; of future, 
939; passive part., 952 — 8, 1176, 
1177; active, in tavant, nawant, 
959, 960; future passive, 961—6; 
oY secondary conjugations, 1012, 
1013, 1019, 1037, 1043c, f, 1051, 
1068; part in possessive composi- 
tion, 1299; — inflection of part 
in ant^ 443—9; in vftfts, 458 — 
62; — part. -phrases, periphrastic, 
1074, 1075; — relation of part, 
and adjective, 967. 
particles, 98 a; prolongation of final 
vowel of, 2tea; part, giving ac- 
cent to verb, 595 c, e, 598 a. 
passive conjugation, 531, 540, 998; 
present-system (yd-class), 606, 768 
— 74 ; sorist 3d sing., 842 — 5, 1048 ; 
periphrastic perfect, 1072; parti- 
ciple in ta or na, 952—8, 1051 b, 
1176, 1177; future participles, 961 
—6 (and see gerundives); pass, 
use of Infinitive, 988; pass, from 
intransitives, 999 a; pass, of secon- 
dary conjugations, 1025, 1039, 
1062a; pass, constructions, 282 a, 
999. 

paat uae of present tense, 777, 778. 
perfect tense, 632; scheme of its 
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endings, 553 c; uses, 821—3; — 
perf.-system, 635, 780 — 823: for- 
mation of stem, 781 — 94; redu- 
plication, 782 — 91 ; strong and weak 
stem-forms, 792 — 4; endings and 
their combination with stem, 795 
— 9; union-vowel i, 796 — 8; in- 
flection, 800; irregularities, 801; 
participle, 802 — 7; its inflection, 
458—62 ; modes, 808 — 16 ; pluper- 
fect, 817 — 20 ; — periphrastic perf., 
1070—73. 

perfect time, expressed by so-called 
aorist, 532 a, 825, 928; by perfect, 
822, 823; by participial phrases, 
1075d. 

periphrastic conjugation, 540 a, 1060 
— 76; perlph. future, 532, 931, 942 
— 7; its uses, 949; perfect, 1070 
— 3, 1018,' 1034, 1045; aorist and 
precativc, 1073 b; present, 1073c ; 
periph. participial phrases, 1074, 
1075. 

person in verbal inflection, 63G. 
personal endings — see endings of 
conjugation. 

personal pronouns. 491—4; nouns 
used as such, 514. 
phrases, derivatives from, 1202 b; 

compounds from, 1314 b. 
place, particle-s of, 1099, 1100, 1122 i. 
pluperfect tense, 532, 817 — 20; plup. 
time, no designation of, 532 a; 
save by participial phrases, 1075 d. 
position, length of syllable by, 79. 
possessive adjectives, 1206 a, 1229 b, 
1230—35; pronominal, 516. 
possessive compounds, 324, 1247 g, 
1293 — 1308; poss. dependents, 
1296; poss. descriptives, 1297 ff. ; 
with ordinary adjective as prior 
member, 1298; with participle, 
1299; with numeral, 1300; with 
appositivo noun, 1301—3; with 
adverb, 1304 — 6; added suffixes, 
1212c, 1307; pregnant use, 1308. 
precative optative, 533 b; its forma- 
tion, 567 ; scheme of endings, 668 ; 
prec. in later language, 921 — 5; 
use, 573 c. 

prepositions, 1123 — 30; words used 
as such, 1123—5; cases construed 
with them, 1126 — 30; gerunds used 
as, 994 g; — prep, in composition 
with roots — see verbal prefixes, 
prepositional compounds, 1247g, 1310 ; 
with added suffix, 1212 ro. 


present tense, 532; its uses, 777, 
778; — pres.-system, 535, 699— 
779 : prominence as part of verb- 
system, GOO ; varieties of form and 
their classification, 001 — 9; various 
from same root, 609; conjugations 
and conjugation-classes, 602 — 10; 
first or nou-a-conjugation : I. root- 
class, 611 — 41; II. reduplicating 
class, 642 — 82; 111. nasal class, 
683-96; IV. nu- and u-class, 
697—716; V. na-clas9, 717—32; 
second or a-conjiigation, 733: VI. 
a-class, 734 — 50; VII. accented 
i-class, 761—8; VIII. ya -class, 
759 — 67; IX. ya-c!ass, or passive 
conjugation, 768 — 74: so-called 
cur- or tenth class, 775; uses of 
tenses, 776 — 9; of modes, 572 
— 81 ; — pres, stems, derivatives 
from, 1140 c. 

present use of perfect, 821c, 823; 
of aorist, 930. 

presumption or conjecture, future of, 
948. 

primary and secondary personal end- 
ings, 542 ff.; confusion of them in 
use, 636 d, 933 a, 938; normal 
schemes, 553. 

primary derivation, 1138 — 1201 : re- 
lation to secondary, 1139; from what 
made, 1140, 1141; union-vowels, 
1142; form of root, 1143; accent, 
1144; meaning, 1145, 1146; prim, 
suffixes and the derivatives made 
with them, 1148 — 1201. 

prohibitive expression, 574, 579, 580. 

pronominal roots, 490; their char- 
acter, in inflection and derivation, 
1137b, 1138; adverbs from them, 
1097 ff. 

pronouns, 490 — 521: personal, 491 
— 4 ; demonstrative, 495 — 503 ; 
interrogative, 504 — 7 ; relative, 508 
— 12; emphatic, indefinite, 513; 
nouns used pronominally, 514; 
pron. derivative adjectives, 515 
— 21; adjectives declined pronom- 
Inally, 622—6. 

pronunciation — see system of 
sounds. 

protracted (pluta) quantity, 78; 
protr. final vowel uncombinable, 
138 e. 

punctuation, signs of, in devanagarl, 
i6d. 
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quantity of contouanU and vowola» 
76—8; of ayllablca, 79. 

r-cndinca of 3d pl.» 560d. 
radical atoma — aoe root-atoma. 
roduplicated (or canaaliro) aoilat, 824, 
866—73, 1046, 1047; formation 
of atom, 807 — 63; lollootion, 864 
— 7; oso in primary conjugation, 
868; in canaatlTO, 1046, 1047; 
model, 869—71. 

reduplicating claat (third, hn-claaa) 
of verba, 603, 642—82; redupli- 
cation and accent, 642—6; inflec- 
tion, 647—57; roou ot the claai, 
669; irregularitlea, 668, 660—82. 
reduplication, occurrence of, 269; 
general rulea for forming, 688—90; 
present red., 643, 660 IT.; perfect, 
782—91 ; aorist,867— 63;intenaive, 
1002; desiderative, 1029; in deri- 
vation, 1143e; anomalous, 1087 f. 
relationship, nouns of. In r, 369ff., 
1182f. 

relative clanses, peculiarities of, 612; 
modes used in, 681a; accent of 
verb in, 696. 

relative compounds, improper name 
for possessive, 1293d. 
relative pronoun, 608—12. 
repeated words, 1260. 
resolution, in Veda, of semivowels 
into vowels, and of vowels Into two 
syllables, 66a, 68a, 84e, 113b, 
126e, I29e, 309f, 363a, 470b, 
666c, 761 g, 771 g. 
reversion, so-called, of palatal mntea 
and sibilant, and of ht to guttnral 
form, 43, Si, 66, 119, 142, 146, 
147, 214 if., 681, TO7, 1028f, 
1176 a. 

roots, 98 — 100; roots of the Skt 
language, 102—6; roots and root- 
forms acc. to the native gramma- 
rians, 103, 104. 

root-aorist, 824, 829—46: in later 
language. 829; in older, 880ff.; 
modes, N6— 9; participles, 840; 
passive aoi. 3d sing., 842—6. 
root-clus (second, ad-class) of verbs, 
603, 611—41; inflection, 612—23; 
roots of the class, 626; irregulari- 
ties, 624, 626—41. 
root-stems, their oecnnenee end nse, 
323, 383, 1137, 1147; as Inflnl- 
tlves, 970a, 971; in dependent 
composition, 1269; in descriptive, 


1286; inflection of inch stomo In 
tt, 349 — 361 ; in eonsonents, 
388^10; somotlmos govern eoena., 
271 d; nout. pi. forms, 379b. 

radh-eless of verbs — se e nisei dess. 

s-eorist, 824, 878—97: fbrmetlon of 
stem, 878, 879; ondinge end eom- 
binetion with stem, 880, 861; 
question of loss of s in certain 
forms, 834, 861; inflection, 882; 
irregularities, 884—01 ; absence of 
i in 2d end 3d aiiig. in older 
lenguage, 888- -90; modes, 892 
— 6; participles, 897; — B-eor. 
stem in derivation, 1140 c. 

S-6iture, 931—9: formation of stem, 
932, 936; nse of union- vowel U 
934, 936; occurrence, 937; modes, 
938; participles, 939; Its preterit, 
the conditional, 910, 941 ; uses, 948. 

sa-aorist, 824, 916—20 : roots allow- 
ed later to make it, 916; oe- 
eorreiiee in older language, 919, 
920; inflection, 917, 918. 

second eliss of verbs — see root- 
class. 

second or a-conjugetion of verbs. Its 
cbaracterlitics, 606, 733. 

secondary adjective componndB,1247g, 
1292-1310. 

secondery conjngstloiis, 610, 996— 
1068: passive, 999, 999; inten- 
sive, 1008—1026 ; desiderative 
1026—40; eansativOri 1041 — 62; 
denominative, 1063—68; tertiary, 
or derivative from soeondary, 1026, 
1039, 1062. 

secondary derivation, 1138, 1139, 
1202 — 46; relation to primary, 
1139; nnlon-voweU, 1142; forms 
of stem, 1203, 1204; accent, 1206; 
meening, 12(A; sec. sufflues end 
the derivetivee mode with them, 
1207—46; extemel comblnetion in 
ICC. derivation, 111c, d, 1203o. 

soeondary personal endings, 6426.; 
normal achomo, 663b. 

semivowels fy, r, ▼), pronunoisp 
tionotc., 61-^; nasal semiv., 71 e,f, 
206, 213d; semiv. usimilaUon, 
il7d — f: — and see the dif- 
ferent letters. 

sentence, roles of oupbonic eomM- 
netion In, 101; their probeblo ar- 
tifidality, 101a. 

series or classes of mutes, 326. 
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MTaath clua of Torba — toe ntiil 
clui. 

j^unds (f and 61, 63. 
abort and long quantity, 76—9. 
aibilanta (q, q, s), pronunciation ate., 
60—4: — and see the different 
letters. 

aibilant or aigmatic aorist, 8!U, 874 — 
920: formation and classification, 
874—7 ; 4. ■■aorist, 878—97; 5. 
If-aorist, 898—910; 6. liq-aorist, 
911 — 5; 7. Mt-aorist, 916 — 20; iU 
stem in deriratlon, 1140c. 
simple aorlat, 824, 828—66: 1. roob* 
aoriat, 829—41; paaaiTe aor. 3d 
sing., 842 — 6; 2. a-aorlat, 846— 
66 . 

■if^ilst, 824, 911—6: formation of 
stem, and infieetion, 911; forma 
in older language, 912, 913; modes, 
914; middle forms, 916. 
sixth dasa of Terbs — see 4-claos. 
sonant and sord sounds, 34, 36; Hindu 
definition of tbeir difference, 34 b; 
mutes, 34, 36; aspirates, 37, 38; 
question as to character of hv 66 a; 
of final mute, 141b; euphonic as- 
similation of the two cluses, 117, 
166-78. 

special and general tenses, 699 a. 
spirants, 69 ff.: sibilants, 69—64; 
aspiration, 66; other breathings, 
67-9. 

stems, iiifiectible, 98—100, 106; 

their deriTstlon — see deriTstion. 
strengthening and weakening process- 
es, 234-60. 

strong and weak, or strong, middle, 
and weakest, forms of stems in 
declension, 311; of roots and stems 
in general, 104—6; confusions of 
strong and wpak forms in decl., 
462 c; in conJ.,666a; strong forms 
in 2d sing., 723; in 2d du., 704, 
831a. 839, 1007b; in 3d du., 
793h, 839; in 1st pi., 621b, 668, 
676a, 799h, 831a, 832; in 2di»l., 
618, 621b, 664, 668. 669, m, 
704, 707, 723, 831a, 839; in 3d 
pi., 793h, 831a. 

■u-class of ▼erbs — see nu-ciass. 
SttbJunctiTe mode, 633; formation and 
endings, 667—^2 ; its first persons 
used later as imperative, 633, 674, 
678; subj. use of augmeutiess pret- 
erit forms, 663, 687 ; uses of subJ. 
mode, 674—82. 


suffixes, 98—100; forming adTerbs, 
1097 — 1109; do. declinable stems 
— see deriTstion. 
superlatiTe — see comparison, 
surd and sonant sounds — see sonant 
syllables, quantity of, 79; distin- 
guished as hesTy and light, 79. 
system of sounds, 19—76: rowels 
and diphthongs, 19—30; conson- 
ants, 31 ff.; mutes, 32—60; semi- 
Towels, 61—8; sibilanu, 69—64; 
aspiration, 66, 66; wlurgn and 
other breathings, 68, 69; anu- 
svira, 70—3; unwritten sounds 
defined by Hindu grammarians, 
74, 230; scheme of spoken alpha- 
bet, with notice of comparatiTe 
frequency of the sounds, 76; quan- 
tity, 76 — 9; accent and its desig- 
nation, 80—97. 

tan-olass of rerbs — see a-class. 

tatpuruqa-componnds — see deter- 
minatires. 

tense in rerbal infieetion, 632 ; tense- 
systems, 636; preseut-system, 699 
—779; perfect-system, 780-^23; 
aorist-systems, 824 — 930; future- 
systems, 931—960. 

tenth class of rerbs — see causatire 
conjugation, and our-class. 

tertiary, or derivatlTe from secondary, 
conjugations, 1026, 1039, 1062, 
1068 a. 

third class of rerbs — see redupli- 
cating class. 

time, particles of, 1103, 1122J. 

transliteration, general method of, 6; 
of sign of elision, 136 b ; of com- 
bined final and initial vowels, 126 a; 
of anusvfirav 73c; of accent, 83a, 
89. 

tad-clasa of verbs — see d-class. 

n-class (eighth, taa-class) of vepbs, 
603, 697-^716; formation of stem, 
697 ; inflection, 698—707 ; roots of 
the class, 709; irregular root kp 
or kAT. 714, 716; other irregulari- 
ties, 716. 

uncombinable (pragpliya) final vow- 
els, 138. 

uninflected words — see iUdecUn- 
ables. 

union-vowels, 264, 556b, e; i In 
present inflection, 630, 631, 640; 
In perfect, 796—8, 803; in aorlst. 
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bT6b, 877 i in s-ftitare, 934, 935; 
in periphrMtie fnture, 943; in 
dcsidentlTe, 1031; in pastlTe par- 
tiripte, 956; .in infinitive end ge- 
rund, 968, 991 ; in derivation, 
1142; — i In preaent inflection, 
631 — 4; in 2d and 3d aing., 555b; 
in intensive, 1004 ff. ; 1 for i, 900b; 
Ai f or i, 555c. 

npRdhmJUilya-apirant, 69, 170 d. 


variable or changeable g of roots, 
242; treatment of, 245b; in pass- 
ive, 770 c ; in B-aor., 885; in if- 
aor., 900b; in prec.. 922a; in ■- 
fuf-i 935a; in pple, 955d, 957b; 
in infln., 9C8d: in tv&*gerniid, 
991b; in ya-gerund, 992a; in 
desid., 1028b. 

variation of stem-form in derlcnsion, 
311, 312; ill p-ateros, 370 b; in 
consonantal stems, 379, 385 — 8, 
421, 443, 444, 458, 463; — in 
conjugation, 556; in present-stem, 
604; in perfect 792 — 4; in aorist, 
831 ff., 879, 899; in intensive, 
1004; ill primary derivation, 1143; 
in secondary, 1203, 1204; in com- 
position, 1^9 b, c. 

▼erb — seo conjugation, 
verb-forms, accentuation of, in the 
aentence, 92 b, 591 — 8; prolonga- 
tion of final a or i of, 248c^ d; 
comparison of, 473 c, 474; comb, 
with inaep. preflxea, 1121b, g, 1. 
verbal prefixes, 1076, 1077; kindred 
words, 1078, 1079, 1120; compo- 
sition with roots, 1076—87, 137; 
euph. effect on root, 185, 192, 
1086; scceiit, 1082 — 5; their more 
independent use, 1084, 1118; pre- 
positional uses, 1125; forma of 
comparison, 473 b, 1119; decliiisble 
stems from roots compounded with 
them, 1141, 1282; use in descrip- 
tive composition, 1281, 1289; in pos- 


sessive, 1305; in prepositionsi, 
1310. 

viBarga (or viaarjanlya). 67 — 9; 
quantitative vsluc, 70; occurrence, 
144. 145, 170 — 2; alphabetic or- 
der, 7a, 172a: — and see h. 
vocative case, form of, 266a, 307k; 
Vedlc, in as, 425g, 454b, 462a, 
465 a; accent falong with quali- 
fying word), 92a, 314; verb ac- 
cented after, 594 a. 
voice in verbal inflection, 528—31. 
vowels, how written in devanigari 
with consonants, 10; sign of ab- 
sence of, 1 1 ; their pronunciation etc., 
19 — 29: a-, i-, u-vowcis, 19 — 22; 
r-, {-vowels, 23 — 6 : diphthongs, 
27 — 9; quantity, 77, 78; accent, 
80 ff.; nasal vowels, 71; rules of 
vowel-combination, 125 — 38; re- 
sulting accent, 128, 130, 135 a; 
exceptional rases, 136 — 8. 
vpddhi-strengtheiiing, character and 
occurrence of, 27, 235 — 43, and 
passim; in" primtry derivation, 
1143 a; in secondary, 1204. 

ui-Bound, belonging to v, 57. 
weak, or weakest, form of stem in 
declension, 311. 

weakening and strengthening pro- 
cesses, 234 — 60. 

writing in India, 2a; mode of, in 
Skt. manuscripts, 9 s, b; its modi- 
fications in western practice, 9 c— c. 

ya*class (fourth, div*c]ass) of verbs, 
606, 759—67: formation of stem, 
759; inflection, 760; roou of tho 
class and their classiflcatlon, 761, 
762; irregularities, 763 — 7. 
yA-class of verbs, or passive present- 
system, 606, 768—74; formation 
of stem, 768 — 70; inflection, 771; 
irregularities, 772—4; y&-fonna- 
tion from intensive stem, 1016 
1017. 





